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Comprehensive  Reproductive  System  Care  Program — Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  (CRSCP-CBCP) 

Final  Report 


I,  INTRODUCTION: 

The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  is  the  outcome  of  the  initial  FYOO  and 
subsequent  Congressional  appropriations,  and  consists  of  an  extensive  collaborative 
effort  between  Windber  Medical  Center  (Windber,  PA  -  12*  Congressional  District  of 
the  late  Honorable  John  P.  Murtha)  and  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  (now  the 
Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center)  with  funding  management  by  the  Henry 
M.  Jackson  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine. 

We  believe  that  there  are  three  broad  areas  where  the  BC-TRCOE  (Breast  Cancer  - 
Translational  Research  Center  of  Excellence)  stands  poised  to  make  major  contributions 
to  breast  cancer  research  and  its  translation  into  clinical  practice.  These  areas  include  the 
identification  of  molecular  profiles  of  disease  with  high  clinical  relevance,  deepening  our 
understanding  of  the  genetic  risk  of  breast  disease  and  the  enhancement  of  our 
understanding  of  breast  tumor  biology.  These  three  themes  are  supported  by  the  five 
pillars  of  the  BC-TRCOE.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  understanding  of  the  biology  of 
Breast  Cancer  in  all  of  its  various  forms  and  manifestations  remains  incomplete.  We 
believe  that  our  high-value  repository  of  biospecimens,  our  strong  biomedical  informatics 
infrastructure  and  our  research  base  with  strong  internal  and  external  collaborations  puts 
us  in  an  excellent  position  to  make  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  breast  disease 
that  will  have  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  for  breast  cancer  patients  and  their  families. 

Clinically  Relevant  Molecular  Profiling:  This  is  a  cross-cutting  theme  with  clinical, 
risk  assessment  and  basic  research  components.  The  primary  focus  of  this  theme  is  to 
evaluate  the  utility  of  existing  molecular  profiles  that  have  relevance  to  risk  assessment, 
diagnosis,  prognosis  and  therapy  in  a  clinical  setting  and  to  discover  new  profiles  that  can 
be  evaluated  in  the  clinic.  Projects  within  this  theme  have  well  defined  translational 
goals.  The  development  of  comprehensive  and  highly  informative  molecular  profiles  will 
be  a  foundation  for  the  development  and  delivery  of  personalized/individualized 
medicine.  A  variety  of  research  modalities  will  be  used  to  identify  these  profiles 
including  immunohistochemistry,  gene  and  protein  expression  analysis  and  genetic 
profiling  including  Next  Generation  DNA  Sequencing.  Two  major  new  initiatives  are 
outlined  below  one  involving  the  development  and  testing  of  clinically  relevant 
immunohistochemical  profiles  for  disease  stratification  and  therapeutic  guidance  and  the 
other  using  complete  genomics  sequencing  of  tumor  and  matched  normal  DNA  to 
develop  clinically  relevant  profdes  that  could  aid  in  disease  diagnosis,  prognosis  and 
therapy  selection. 

Genetic  Risk:  The  rapid  developments  of  high  throughput  genotyping  and  genomic 
sequencing  of  individuals  has  reminded  the  research  community  of  the  power  of  family 
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studies  in  the  assessment  of  genetic  risk.  Evaluating  family  risk  and  translating  that  into 
individual  risk  is  the  primary  goal  of  this  theme.  There  is  both  clear  clinical  relevance 
and  a  strong  basic  research  component  to  this  theme.  Understanding  the  underlying 
biology  of  observed  racial  disparities  in  disease  prevalence,  presentation  and  outcome 
will  also  be  a  major  part  of  this  effort.  The  interaction  of  the  theme  with  the  Risk 
Reduction  pillar  of  the  BC-TRCOE  and  the  number  of  projects  outlined  below  that  deal 
with  research  into  the  basis  of  the  observed  racial  disparities  in  breast  cancer  morbidity 
and  mortality  point  out  the  relevance  of  this  theme  to  the  overall  goals  of  the  BC- 
TRCOE. 

Tumor  Biology:  A  unique  combination  of  resources  and  expertise  put  the  BC-TRCOE 
in  a  strong  position  to  further  our  understanding  of  the  basic  biology  of  breast  disease 
including  breast  cancer.  Many  of  the  projects  outlined  in  the  Eocused  Research  pillar 
address  basic  problems  associated  with  tumor  heterogeneity.  The  tumor 
microenvironment  and  stromal  interactions,  metastasis  and  recurrence,  as  well  as  the  role 
of  cancer  stem  cells  and  tumor  evolution  affecting  the  efficacy  of  treatment  are 
emphasized.  We  firmly  believe  that  a  robust  understanding  of  breast  tumor  biology  is  a 
key  to  the  successful  translation  of  the  research  preformed  at  the  BC-TRCOE  to  the 
clinic. 

Ultimate  Goal  of  this  project;  Decrease  morbidity  and  mortality  of  breast  cancer  among 
American  Women.  Through  the  interlacing  of  the  five  pillars,  the  Clinical  Breast  Care 
Project  (CBCP)  will  help  lead  the  crusade  against  breast  disorders. 

•  Develop  a  comprehensive  breast  care  center/system  that  enables  health  care 
providers  with  a  multidisciplinary  team  approach  to  work  toward  a  common 
goal. 

•  Empower  women  with  breast  cancer  and  other  breast  disorders  with  the 
decision-making  tools  and  environment  to  enhance  quality  of  life  and  to  meet 
psychosocial  needs  of  the  patients  and  their  families. 

•  To  continue  support  and  grow  a  world-class  biorepository  of  biospecimens 
that  enable  research  into  diseases  of  the  breast. 

•  Develop  research  facilities  that  drive  world-class  high-throughput 
translational  research. 

•  Develop  an  integrated  computational  and  biomedical  informatics 
infrastructure  with  an  integrated  data  warehouse  that  forms  the  foundation  for 
analysis  of  research  findings  leading  to  new  and  actionable  knowledge  related 
to  diseases  of  the  breast. 

•  Empower  the  clinical  staff  with  a  physician  decision  support  system 
incorporating  our  evolving  understanding  of  breast  cancer  and  other  breast 
diseases  from  research  both  within  and  outside  the  BC-TRCOE. 

The  five  pillars  of  the  CBCP  are:  (1)  Risk  Reduction  (2)  Eocused  Research  (Genomics 
and  Proteomics);  (3)  Tissue  banking;  (4)  Biomedical  informatics;  and  (5)  Clinical  Care. 
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II.  BODY 

Pillar  Specific  Goals  and  Objectives: 

1.  Breast  Cancer  Risk  Reduction  : 

•  Identify  the  population  of  patients  at  above  average  risk  for  the  development 
of  breast  eaneer. 

•  Deerease  this  identified  population’s  rate  of  breast  eaneer  development. 

•  Analyze  potential  eost  differential  in  the  prevention  of  breast  eaneer 
development. 

•  Ineorporation  of  newly  identified  markers  of  breast  eaneer  risk  into  the 
assessment  of  breast  eaneer  risk. 

•  Identify  patients  from  families  that  might  harbor  mutations  in  the  BRCAl  or 
BRCA2  genes  and  offer  testing  to  identify  these  mutations 

•  Identify  families  with  unexplained  high  frequeneies  of  breast  eaneer  as 
potential  research  subjects 

2.  Biorepository: 

•  Collect  and  store  a  broad  spectrum  of  biospecimens  from  every  patient 
undergoing  a  breast  biopsy  and/or  breast  surgery  at  the  former  WRAMC, 
(Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center)  now  WRNMMC,  (Walter  Reed  National 
Military  Medical  Center)  WMC  (Windber  Medical  Center),  AAMC  (Anne 
Arundel  Medical  Center),  and  our  affiliated  hospitals,  who  consent  to 
participate  in  BC-TRCOE  IRB-approved  protocols. 

•  Collect  and  store  biospecimens  (blood)  from  women  who  are  free  of  breast 
disease  who  consent  to  participate  in  BC-TRCOE  IRB-approved  protocols  to 
act  as  controls. 

•  Utilize  the  power  of  this  extensive  biorepository  as  a  major  resource  for  breast 
disease  research. 

•  Eeverage  the  BC-TRCOE  biorepository  to  maximize  the  utilization  of  the 
repository,  with  BC-TRCOE  leadership  approval,  for  the  overall  benefit  of 
breast  cancer  patients  and  research,  as  able  and  appropriate. 

•  Participate  in  national/international  projects  that  can  benefit  from  resources  of 
the  BC-TRCOE  biorepository. 

3.  Focused  Research  (including:  Genomics  and  Proteomics  Research): 

Genomics:  Utilize  high-throughput  and  translational  research  in  a  unique 

Discovery  Science  environment  to  include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

•  DNA  analysis  with  genotyping  studies.  Copy  Number  Variation  (CNV),  gene 
sequencing  and  whole  genome  sequencing 

•  RNA/cDNA  micro  arrays,  to  identify  expression  level  differentials  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  breast  disease  and  from  cancer  specimens  of  all  stages  and 
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types,  as  well  as  the  aeeompanying  lymph  nodes  and  metastatic  deposits,  and 
blood. 

•  Measure  epigenetic  changes  associated  with  disease 

•  Study  molecular  differences  between  breast  tumors  from  African  American 
and  Caucasian  women  as  the  identification  of  such  differences  will  allow  for 
the  development  of  more  effective  therapies  that  will  improve  outcomes  in 
African  American  women  with  breast  cancer. 

•  Perform  whole  genome  DNA  sequencing  on  DNA  from  40  or  more  cases  of 
breast  cancer. 

•  Using  state-or-the-art  3D  cell  culture  techniques  and  modern  approaches  to 
the  study  of  cancer  cell  biology,  study  the  mechanisms  of  cell  invasion, 
migration  and  ultimately  metastasis  in  breast  cancer  cell  lines. 

•  Use  our  unique  collection  of  breast  cancer  biospecimens  to  characterize 
microRNA  (miRNA)  expression  in  breast  cancer  progression  and  metastasis. 

•  Identify  genetic  changes  in  low-  and  high-grade  breast  tumors  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  evolutionary  process  of  breast  cancer  and  to  indentify  a 
protein  signature  that  can  discriminate  low  from  high-grade  breast  tumors, 
allowing  for  more  accurate  diagnosis  and  risk  assessment. 

•  Use  our  unique  collection  of  breast  cancer  biospecimens  to  characterize 
molecular  signatures  that  can  differentiate  primary  breast  tumors  with  and 
without  metastatic  potential,  as  well  as  between  primary  tumors  and 
subsequent  metastases. 

•  Improve  our  understanding  of  the  molecular  changes  associated  with  HER2 
amplification  and  over-expression  to  allow  for  more  precise  diagnosis  of 
HER2+  patients  and  development  of  customized  treatment  options  in  patients 
with  HER2-I-  breast  cancer. 

•  Study  the  role  of  matrix  metalloproteinases  in  breast  cancer  with  the  goal  of 
developing  diagnostic  and  prognostic  marker  of  breast  cancer  based  on 
expression  of  MMPs  and  polymorphisms  in  MMPs. 

•  Identify  molecular  alterations  in  the  breast  tumor  microenvironment  that 
contribute  to  tumorigenesis  and  which  may  lead  to  improved  methods  of 
breast  cancer  prevention  and  treatment. 

•  Use  our  unique  collection  of  breast  cancer  biospecimens  to  study  angiogenesis 
and  lymphogenesis  in  different  grades  of  DCIS  and  IDC. 

Proteomics:  Through  collaboration  with  world  class  partners,  utilize  high- 

throughput  and  translational  research  in  a  unique  Discovery  Science  environment 

to  include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

•  Identify  protein  signatures  associated  with  the  development  and  progression 
of  pre-malignant  breast  disease  to  improve  our  understanding  of  the  biologic 
processes  involved  in  early  breast  disease  development  and  progression  and  to 
drive  the  development  of  personalized  therapeutics  for  breast  disease. 

•  Mass  spectrometer  pattern  analysis  and  protein  identification. 

•  Identify  protein  expression  level  differentials  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
breast  disease  and  cancer  specimens  of  all  stages  and  types,  as  well  as  the 
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accompanying  lymph  nodes  and  metastatic  deposits,  serum  and  blood. 

•  Use  Aeeurate  Mass  Tag  (AMT)  teehnology  to  assess  protein  expression 
ehanges  in  tumor  tissues. 

•  Seareh  for  novel  protein  biomarkers,  individual  or  pattern. 

•  Store  all  this  expression  data  in  a  data  warehouse  where  it  can  then  be  utilized 
for  biologic  pathway  development  and  in-silieo  biology  researeh  for 
hypothesis-driven  researeh. 

•  Store  all  this  expression  data  in  a  data  warehouse  where  it  ean  then  be  utilized 
for  biologic  pathway  development  and  in-silieo  biology  researeh  for 
hypothesis-driven  researeh. 

Collaborative  Research: 

•  Conduet  quantitative  analysis  of  therapy  relevant  proteins  by 
immunohistoehemistry  within  various  subclasses  of  breast  eaneer  to  provide 
better  patient  selection  into  clinical  trials  for  targeted  and  combination 
therapies. 

•  Perform  affiliated  translational  laboratory  researeh  in  support  of  the  main 
expression  profiling  and  biomarker  discovery  goals  of  the  BC-TRCOE 
research  laboratories. 

•  Develop  allianees  with  other  research  organizations  and  entities  and  carry  out 
project-supported  researeh  in  support  of  same.  Currently  we  have  established 
eollaborations  with  the  Paeifie  Northwest  National  Laboratory,  Vanderbilt 
University.  The  Institute  for  Systems  Biology,  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
University,  the  MGR  Global,  ete. 

•  Collaborate  with  the  NCI/NHGRI  TCGA  (The  Caneer  Genome  Atlas)  project 
to  study  the  genomies  of  breast  eaneer. 

4.  Biomedical  Informatics: 

•  Develop  a  comprehensive  QA  program  and  aid  in  SOP  development  for  data 
collection  and  generation  to  ensure  aequisition  of  high  quality  of  data. 

•  Develop  and  support  a  robust  laboratory  information  management  system  to 
ensure  proper  traeking  of  data  aequisition. 

•  Develop  and  implement  a  elinically  relevant  and  laboratory  researeh-linked 
prospective,  longitudinal  computerized  data  warehouse  to  support 
translational  research  and  ultimately  support  physician  decision  making 

•  Develop  an  analytical  system  ineluding  developing  specific  algorithms  for 
integrative  data  analysis  and  mining,  and  deploying  existing  applications  and 
algorithms  to  ensure  exeeution  of  data  analysis,  mining,  and  modeling. 

•  Develop  a  breast  knowledgebase  to  support  clinical  and  research  activities  in 
BC-TRCOE. 

•  Develop  other  needed  infrastrueture  to  support  the  aetivities  in  all  other  BC- 
TRCOE  pillars. 

•  Ineorporate  the  rapidly  growing  publie  genomie  and  proteomic  datasets 
related  to  breast  eaneer  into  our  data  warehouse  to  be  able  to  mine  the 
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combined  data  sets  for  the  generation  of  new  hypotheses  regarding  breast 
eancer  development,  progression  and  treatment. 

5.  Clinical  Care: 

•  Provide  state  of  the  art  elinical  eare  and  treatment  of  patients  seen  in  the  BC- 
TRCOE  at  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medieal  Center  Bethesda. 

•  Deerease  the  negative  psyehologieal  impact  on  the  patient  of  having  an 
evaluation  or  treatment  intervention  for  breast  disease  by  utilizing  objeetive 
measurement  instruments  to  longitudinally  assess  the  patient’s  psyehologieal 
response  to  evaluation  and  intervention,  and  base  modifications  of  these 
procedures  on  those  results. 

•  Create  and  maintain  an  environment  (medieal,  physieal,  psyehologieal) 
eonduetive  to  the  multiple  needs  of  the  patient  undergoing  breast  disease 
evaluation  /  treatment. 

•  Reeruit  patients  into  the  various  BC-TRCOE  protoeols  to  obtain  the  elinical 
data  and  biospecimens  needed  to  meet  the  BC-TRCOE  translational  researeh 
goals. 


III.  PILLAR  SPECIFIC  SCIENTIFIC  PLANS  AND  METHODS 

Comprehensive  Reproductive  System  Care  Program — Clinica  Breast  Care  Project 
(CRSCP-CBCP)  Statement  of  Work 

Task  1:  Identify  and  eounsel  no  less  than  100  patients  at  high  risk  for  of 
breast  eancer,  and  employ  risk  reduetion  strategies. 

Task  2:  Accrue  over  500  patients  annually  to  the  “core”  BC-TRCOE  protoeols 
through  eonsenting  patients  in  the  main  BC-TRCOE  clinieal  sites. 

Task  3:  Aequire  through  consented  protocol  acquisitions,  over  5,000 
specimens  annually  (neoplastie  and  non-neoplastic  breast  tissues  and  tumors, 
lymph  nodes,  metastatic  deposits,  blood  and  its  eomponents,  bone  marrow)  on 
patients  with  all  types  of  breast  diseases  and  eancer. 

Task  4:  Bank  these  biospecimens  in  the  BC-TRCOE  Biorepository  as  the 
substrate  for  all  moleeular  analyses  carried  out  in  BC-TRCOE  labs,  as 
outlined  in  the  BC-TRCOE  Core  Protocols.  Utilize  this  repository  as  the  basis 
for  intramural  and  extramural  collaborations  for  secondary  usage  researeh. 

Task  5:  Perform  foeused  researeh  as  outlined  below  on  the  biospecimens  and 
clinical  data  collected  under  the  BC-TRCOE  Core  protoeols  ineluding  global 
expression  analysis  of  the  DNA,  RNA,  and  Protein  features  and  including 
targeted  research  into  genomic  analysis  of  Stages  I,  II,  and  III  breast  caneer. 
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DCIS,  LCIS,  and  pre-malignant  neoplasia.  Present  findings  in  peer-reviewed 
national  meetings  and  publications. 

Task  6:  Perform  whole  genome  DNA  sequencing  on  DNA  from  40  cases  of 
breast  cancer. 

Task  7:  Develop  and  support  a  robust  laboratory  information  management 
system  to  ensure  proper  tracking  of  data  acquisition  and  a  clinically  relevant 
and  laboratory  research-linked  prospective,  longitudinal  computerized  data 
warehouse  to  support  translational  research  and  ultimately  support  physician 
decision  making. 

Task  8:  Develop  an  analytical  system  for  integrative  data  analysis  and  mining, 
and  develop  a  breast  knowledgebase  to  support  clinical  and  research  activities 
in  BC-TRCOE. 

BC-TRCOE  PILLAR  #1  BREAST  CANCER  RISK  REDUCTION: 

OBJECTIVES: 

a.  To  collect  data  on  all  female  patients  18  and  older  who  formerly  presented  to  the 
General  Surgery  Clinic  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  and  now  present  to  the 
Breast  Care  and  Research  Center  at  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center  and  to 
the  Joyce  Murtha  Breast  Care  Center  in  Windber,  PA  (as  of  16  April  2009)  who  are  found 
to  be  at  an  increased  or  elevated  risk  for  developing  breast  cancer. 

b.  To  utilize  this  database  to  analyze  the  diagnosis,  and  treatment  outcomes  for  patients 
found  to  be  at  an  increased  risk  for  developing  breast  cancer.  Analysis  will  include  but 
not  be  limited  to:  risk  factors  for  developing  breast  cancer,  effectiveness  of  various 
modalities  of  treatment,  and  actual  risk  of  developing  cancer. 

BACKGROUND: 


Each  year,  approximately  200,000  women  in  the  United  States  are  diagnosed  with  breast 
cancer,  and  one  in  nine  American  women  will  develop  breast  cancer  in  her  lifetime.  But 
hereditary  breast  cancer  -  caused  by  a  mutant  gene  passed  from  parents  to  their  children  - 
is  rare.  Estimates  of  the  incidence  of  hereditary  breast  cancer  range  from  between  5  to  10 
percent  to  as  many  as  27  percent  of  all  breast  cancers. 

In  1994,  the  first  gene  associated  with  breast  cancer  —  BRCAl  (for  BReast  CAncerl) 
was  identified  on  chromosome  17.  A  year  later,  a  second  gene  associated  with  breast 
cancer  —  BRCA2  —  was  discovered  on  chromosome  13.  When  individuals  carry  a 
mutated  form  of  either  BRCAl  or  BRCA2,  they  have  an  increased  risk  of  developing 
breast  or  ovarian  cancer  at  some  point  in  their  lives.  Children  of  parents  with  a  BRCAl  or 
BRCA2  mutation  have  a  50  percent  chance  of  inheriting  the  gene  mutation. 
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In  1995  and  1996,  studies  of  DNA  samples  revealed  that  Ashkenazi  (Eastern  European) 
Jews  are  10  times  more  likely  to  have  mutations  in  BRCAl  and  BRCA  2  genes  than  the 
general  population.  Approximately  2.65  percent  of  the  Ashkenazi  Jewish  population  has 
a  mutation  in  these  genes,  while  only  0.2  percent  of  the  general  population  carry  these 
mutations. 

MEDICAL  APPLICA  TION: 

Not  all  hereditary  breast  cancers  are  caused  by  BRCAl  and  BRCA2.  In  fact,  researchers 
now  believe  that  at  least  half  of  hereditary  breast  cancers  are  not  linked  to  these  genes. 
Scientists  also  now  think  that  these  remaining  cases  of  hereditary  breast  cancer  are  not 
caused  by  another  single,  unidentified  gene,  but  rather  by  many  genes,  each  accounting 
for  a  small  fraction  of  breast  cancers. 

Hereditary  breast  cancer  is  suspected  when  there  is  a  strong  family  history  of  breast 
cancer;  occurrences  of  the  disease  in  at  least  three  first  or  second-degree  relatives  (sisters, 
mothers,  aunts).  Currently  the  only  tests  available  are  DNA  tests  to  determine  whether  an 
individual  in  such  a  high-risk  family  has  a  genetic  mutation  in  the  BRCAl  or  BRCA2 
Genetic  counselors  can  help  individuals  and  families  make  decisions  regarding  testing. 
Eor  those  who  do  test  positive  for  the  BRCAl  or  BRCA2  gene,  surveillance 
(mammography  and  clinical  breast  exams)  can  help  detect  the  disease  at  an  early  stage.  A 
woman  who  tests  positive  can  also  consider  taking  the  drug  tamoxifen,  which  has  been 
found  to  reduce  the  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  by  almost  50  percent  in  women  at 
high  risk.  Clinical  trials  are  now  under  way  to  determine  whether  another  drug, 
raloxifene,  is  also  effective  in  preventing  breast  cancer. 

The  field  of  oncology/surgical  oncology  is  an  ever-  changing  one  with  new  developments 
in  both  diagnosis  and  treatment.  We  propose  to  collect  data  from  all  patients  in  the 
WRNMMC  Beast  Care  and  Research  Center  determined  to  be  at  an  elevated  risk  for 
developing  breast  cancer  in  order  to  assess  risk  factors  in  this  population  for  developing 
the  disease  and  track  outcomes  of  preventive  and  therapeutic  interventions.  Analysis  of 
outcome  will  include  comparison  of  various  treatment  modalities/regimens  with  regard  to 
efficacy,  risks  for  failure,  complications,  and  overall  morbidity/mortality/survival.  The 
patient  population  of  WRNMMC  can  provide  a  significant  number  of  patients  to 
compare/contrast  our  findings  with  those  of  our  civilian  counterparts,  specifically  the 
Joyce  Murtha  Breast  Care  Center.  The  database  will  also  allow  us  to  analyze  breast 
cancer  risk  data  to  provide  scientific-based  evidence  that  will  guide  the  general  surgeon 
and  medical  oncologist  in  optimal  care  of  the  patient  at  an  elevated  risk  for  developing 
breast  cancer. 

PLAN: 

The  risk  Reduction  Clinic  at  WRNMMC  and  at  Joyce  Murtha  Breast  Care  Center 
(JMBCC)  is  a  multi-disciplinary  program  designed  to  identify,  counseland  manage 
women  at  high  risk  for  breast  cancer.  Patients  receive  an  in-depth  personal  and  family 
health  history  by  a  world  renowned  medical  oncologist. 
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Current  research  shows  there  are  risk  factors  that  may  influence  the  development  of 
breast  cancer.  Identifying  people  with  these  risk  factors  and  implementing  closer 
surveillance  and  risk  reduction  techniques  may  detect  cancer  earlier.  Earlier  detection 
of  breast  cancer  leads  to  better  prognosis  and  outcomes.  Calculations  of  risk  are  based 
on  computer  models  extensively  validated  as  accurate  in  identifying  women  at  high 
risk. 

Subjects:  All  female  patients  age  18  and  older,  seen  in  the  WRAMC  Comprehensive 
Breast  Center  at  a  high  risk  for  developing  breast  cancer.  Patients  will  have  consented  to 
WU  #  01-20006,  Tissue  and  Blood  Library  Establishment  for  Molecular,  Biochemical, 
and  Histologic  Study  of  Breast  Disease  or  WU  #  01-20007,  Creation  of  Blood  Library  for 
the  Analysis  of  Blood  for  Molecular  Changes  Associated  with  Breast  Disease  and  Breast 
Cancer  Development.  The  core  questionnaire  completed  by  the  patients  contains  the  NCI 
Breast  Cancer  Risk  Assessment  Tool  used  to  determine  a  patient’s  risk  factor.  Please  see 
ATTACHMENTS  4,6  and  8. 

Study  Design  and  Methodology:  Patients  being  seen  in  the  WRAMC  Comprehensive 
Breast  Center  at  WRAMC  or  at  the  JMBCC  in  Windber,  PA  will  be  assessed  for  their 
risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  by  their  history  of  LCIS  or  ADH  or  by  applying  the 
NCI  Breast  Cancer  Risk  Assessment  Tool.  Identified  high-risk  patients  will  be 
referred  to  the  CBCP  Risk  Reduction  Clinic.  Patients  are  confirmed  to  meet  the 
inclusion  criteria  and  consented  to  one  of  two  core  protocols.  Information  collected 
will  include  the  data  contained  on  the  enclosed  database  forms  and  may  include  data 
from  previous  clinic  visits.  All  applicable  patients  will  be  followed  indefinitely 
according  to  the  applicable  protocol. 

If  patients  are  referred  for  genetic  testing,  as  per  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Oncology,  counseling  involves  the  following  eleven  points: 

1 .  Information  on  the  specific  test  being  performed 

2.  Implications  of  positive  and  negative  results 

3.  Options  for  estimation  without  genetic  testing 

4.  Risk  of  passing  a  mutation  to  a  child 

5.  Technical  accuracy  of  the  test 

6.  Possibility  that  the  test  will  not  be  informative 

7.  Pees  involved  in  testing 

8.  Risk  of  psychological  distress 

9.  Risk  of  insurance  or  employer  discrimination 

10.  Confidentiality  issues 

1 1 .  Options  for  medical  surveillance  and  screening  following  testing 

It  has  been  observed  that  healthy  female  relatives  of  individuals  with  ovarian  or  breast 
cancer  tend  to  exaggerate  their  risk  of  incurring  either  form  of  cancer  and,  thus,  accurate 
risk  assessment  is  essential  to  quality  genetic  counseling  for  breast  cancer.  Breast  cancer 
genetic  counseling  serves  the  goal  of  helping  women  to  analyze  their  own  and  their 
relatives'  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer. 
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In  BRCA  screening,  genetie  eounselors  offer  serviees  in  eompiling  family  histories, 
personalizing  epidemiology,  and,  more  reeently,  conducting  genetic  testing  to  empower 
healthy  women  of  families  strieken  by  breast  eancer  to  alter  their  lifestyles  and  healthcare 
to  ensure  avoidance  or  early  detection  of  breast  eancer.  In  addition,  breast  cancer  victims 
and  healthy  members  of  a  single  family  ean  enable  aeeurate  sereening  of  female  family 
members  by  obtaining  a  sequence  of  their  BRCA  genes.  Deteetion  of  a  familial  BRCA 
mutation  in  individuals  outside  of  the  Ashkenazi  Jewish  population  requires  time- 
consuming  genetic  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  affeeted  and  unaffeeted  family  members 
in  order  to  identify  the  speeifie  BRCA  mutation  for  a  partieular  family. 

Testing  positive  or  negative  for  a  BRCA  mutation  is  simply  a  risk  assessment,  not  a 
eertainty  of  experiencing  or  avoiding,  respectively,  breast  eancer.  Individuals  with  a 
BRCA  mutation  have  an  80%  risk  of  developing  breast  eancer  by  age  80.  Therefore,  20% 
of  BRCA  mutation  earners  never  develop  breast  caneer.  A  first-degree  relative  of  a 
carrier  who  tests  negative  for  the  mutation  has  the  same  breast  cancer  risk  as  women  of 
the  general  population,  namely  11%. 

Dr.  Raymond  Weiss,  Medical  Oncologist  has  seen  229  patients  at  the  Joyee  Murtha 
Breast  Care  Center  (Risk  Reduction  program  began  16  April  2009)  and  a  total  of  2359 
patients  at  WRAMC  and  WRNMMC. 

BC-TRCOE  PILLAR  #2  BIOREPOSITORY 

BACKGROUND 


Although  there  have  been  remarkable  improvements  in  breast  cancer  diagnosis  and 
management,  most  of  the  complex  moleeular  meehanisms  assoeiated  with  the  onset, 
progression  and/or  severity  of  breast  caneer  are  still  not  well  understood.  As  part  of  the 
BC-TRCOE  we  earry  out  molecular,  biochemical  and  histological  analysis  of  breast  tissue 
and/or  blood  and  blood  components  from  breast  eancer  patients  to  provide  insights  into 
the  moleeular  meehanisms  that  may  be  relevant  in  the  development  of  breast  eancer  and 
breast  diseases.  To  achieve  this  aim,  a  large  supply  and  a  wide  variety  of  good  quality 
tissue  samples  are  needed.  Unfortunately,  good  quality  donor  breast  tissue  is  extremely 
scarce  and  when  available  is  often  not  backed  by  a  comprehensive  medical  history  and/or 
is  not  a  good  representation  of  the  target  population  or  study  area.  The  non-availability  of 
a  steady  and  consistent  supply  of  good  quality  tissue  limits  the  systematic  analysis  of 
tissues  and  negatively  impaets  the  generation  of  biologieally  useful  information  in 
researeh  laboratories  and  by  extension  negatively  impacts  new  findings  that  benefit 
elinical  praetice.  The  objective  of  this  project  is  therefore  the  aequisition  and  banking  of 
breast  tissue,  lymph  nodes,  serum/plasma  and  other  blood  derivatives  from  informed  and 
eonsenting  donors. 

Since  the  ineeptions  of  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  the  Biorepository  Pillar  has  been 
eritieal  to  the  suceess  of  the  projeet.  As  we  move  forward  into  the  establishment  of  the 
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BC-TRCOE  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  success  of  the  biorepository  and  to  understand 
the  firm  foundation  that  it  has  laid  for  building  the  Center  of  Excellence. 

Eigure  BB-1  shows  the  cumulative  patient  accrual  into  the  CBCP  protocols  since  2002. 
These  patients,  who  have  been  recruited  and  consented  into  the  CBCP  protocols  at 
WRAMC,  WRNMMC,  AAMC,  JMBCC  and  other  participating  CBCP  clinical  intake 
sites  are  the  foundations  of  the  translational  research  that  has 
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Figure  BB  -1,  Cumulative  patient  accruals  into  CBCP  protocols  since  2002, 

occurred  within  the  CBCP  and  which  will  continue  in  the  BC-TRCOE.  Erom  these 
patients  we  have  collected  and  stored  in  our  biorepository  over  50,821  biospecimens 
(Eigure  BB-2).  These  specimens  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  tissues,  blood  and  blood 
products  (Eigure  BB-3)  that  are  not  only  a  unique  and  valuable  resource  for  the  BC- 
TRCOE  but  are  also  the  substrates  for  our  translational  research  program.  Along  with  the 
biospecimens  that  have  been  collected  from  CBCP  participants,  each  consented  patient 
also  provides  nearly  800  field  of  demographic,  medical,  life  and  family  history  data  as 
well  as  complete  pathology  data  on  donated  tissues.  The  collection  of  tissues  that  the  BC- 
TRCOE  inherits  from  the  CBCP  is  even  more  valuable  because  of  this  rich  annotation. 
Patients  have  been  recruited  from  a  number  of  partnering  clinical  intake  sites  over  the 
history  of  the  CBCP  (Eigure  BB-4).  At  the  start  of  the  BC-TRCOE  the  active  partners  are 
WRAMC,  the  Joyce  Murtha  Breast  Care  Center  in  Windber,  PA,  and  the  Anne  Arundel 
Medical  Center  in  Annapolis,  MD. 


5821 
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CBCP  Total  Biological  Specimens,  Cumulative 
Annual  Total 
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Figure  BB-2,  Total  biospecimens  collected  and  banked  by  tbe  biorepository. 
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CBCP  Specimens  by  Type  as  of  12/28/12 
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Figure  BB-3,  Tbe  numbers  and  types  of  biospecimens  collected  by  tbe  CBCP 
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CBCP  Patients  per  Site,  Cumuiative  Annuai  Total 
thru  12/28/12 
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Figure  BB-4.  Numbers  of  patient  recruited  to  CBCP  protocols  at  various  partner 

sites. 


The  tissue  banking  pillar  was  established  at  both  sites  in  collaboration  and  entails 
acquisitions,  storage,  and  movement  amongst  the  sites  for  research  purposes  of  tissue 
garnered  from  all  breast  surgeries  being  preformed  at  both  locations.  The  robust  IRB- 
approved  protocol  that  enables  this  pillar  is  unique  in  four  critical  aspects:  It  is  a  tissue 
usage  protocol,  not  a  repository  one;  It  is  hypothesis-generating,  not  hypothesis-driven 
research;  It  allows  for  patients  to  pre-consent  for  secondary,  future  uses  of  the  tissues  in 
presently-unknown  research;  It  contains  a  unique  fail-safe  mechanism  to  protect  the 
complete  diagnostic  integrity  of  all  samples. 

A  Core  activities  of  the  CBCP  is  the  collection  and  banking  of  human  biological 
specimens  for  research.  Tissue  specimens  are  collected  from  a  variety  of  donors  under 
different  conditions.  The  goal  is  to  collect  good  quality  specimens  that  will  provide 
products  such  as  DNA,  RNA  and  proteins  for  research.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Tissue 
Banking  arm  of  the  CBCP  has  incorporated  the  science  of  Biospecimen  Research  into  its 
activities.  We  have  performed  research  studies  to  determine  how  temperature  changes 
and  time  of  collection  to  processing  affect  the  quality  of  breast  specimens  collected  for 
research.  These  findings  have  been  presented  at  national  conferences  and  have  been 
published  in  peer  reviewed  journals.  Our  results  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  the  NCI 
Office  of  Biorepositories  &  Biospecimen  Research  (OBBRj’s  Best  Practices  and  their 
proposed  guide  lines  for  specimen  collection  and  processing  for  tissue  banks. 


BC-TRCOE  PILLAR  #  3  Focused  Research  including  Genomics  and  Proteomics 

The  research  pillar  of  the  BC-TRCOE  focuses  on  the  translational  research  program 
involving  the  clinical  programs  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center’s  Breast  Center  and 
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the  Joyce  Murtha  Breast  Care  Center  and  the  genomic  and  proteomic  analysis  carried  out 
at  the  Windber  Research  Institute. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  projects  that  make  up  the  Focused  Research  Pillar  of  the 
BC-TRCOE.  Major  new  initiatives  include  a  major  project  that  will  generate  complete 
genomic  DNA  sequence  from  up  to  40  breast  cancer  cases.  Another  new  initiative  will 
utilize  immunohistochemical  to  generate  clinically  relevant  profiles  of  breast  tumors  to 
better  stratify  the  disease  in  terms  of  prognosis  and  treatment  options. 

Estimating  the  Prognostic  Value  of  Gene  Expression  Data  from  Primary  Tumors  in 
Predicting  Lymph  Node  Status 

Despite  tremendous  advances  in  early  detection  and  treatment,  breast  cancer  remains  the 
second  leading  cause  of  cancer-related  death  in  women.  While  a  number  of  clinical 
parameters  have  been  identified,  axillary  lymph  node  status  remains  the  most  important 
prognostic  factor  in  predicting  disease  outcome.  Previous  studies  in  our  laboratory  using 
allelic  imbalance  (AI)  to  detect  chromosomal  changes  have  shown  that  there  are  high 
levels  of  discordance  of  AI  between  primary  breast  tumors  and  corresponding  axillary 
lymph  node  tumors  (Ellsworth  et  al.  2005).  In  2009,  we  published  a  RNA-based 
signature  of  metastasis  of  5 1  genes  that  differ  significantly  between  primary  breast  and 
matched  metastatic  lymph  node  tumors. 

We  have  recently  completed  a  study  evaluating  gene  expression  patterns  in  74  primary 
breast  tumors  with  and  without  metastasis  and  have  submitted  for  publication  in  a  special 
issue  of  International  Journal  of  Breast  Cancer.  While  an  effective  signature  was  not 
identified,  the  reasons  why  a  global  signature  was  not  detected  are  intriguing,  including 
genetic  predisposition  to  metastasis.  We  have  generated  lOOK  SNP  data  from  white 
women  with  invasive  breast  cancer  and  without  breast  cancer  to  look  for  genetic 
differences  that  may  suggest  host  susceptibility,  not  to  development  of  invasive  tumors 
but  for  propensity  to  successfully  metastasize.  In  addition,  in  collaboration  with  the  Mass 
Spectrometry  Research  Center  at  Vanderbilt  University,  we  are  identifying  protein 
expression  patterns  in  primary  tumors  from  patients  with  and  without  metastasis,  protein 
differences  in  primary  vs.  metastatic  lymph  node  tumors  and  between  disease-free  lymph 
nodes  from  patients  with  and  without  lymph  node  metastases. 

Allelic  Imbalance  Studies  in  Breast  Cancer 

The  allelic  imbalance  panel  we  developed  in  2002  has  been  used  often  to  evaluate  genetic 
changes  in  all  stages  of  breast  tissue  (disease-free  through  metastatic).  We  have 
completed  all  studies  using  this  panel.  In  2010,  we  published  the  results  of  our  AI 
evaluation  in  non-neoplastic  diseases,  concluding  that  ADH  and  CCH  are  in  fact, 
genomically  naive  and  that  the  multitude  of  studies  that  have  evaluated  pre-neoplastic 
lesions  from  breasts  with  invasive  breast  tumor  cannot  represent  the  status  of  pure  early 
lesions. 
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Our  last  study  will  be  to  evaluate  patterns  of  allelic  imbalance  in  the  context  of  outcome. 
We  have  identified  a  number  of  chromosomal  regions  either  present  at  significantly 
higher  (suggestive  of  metastasis)  or  lower  (protective  effect)  in  tumors  from  patients  who 
have  died  of  disease. 

Genomic  differences  in  African  and  Caucasian  American  Women  with  Breast 
Cancer 

Breast  cancer  incidence  in  women  in  the  United  States  varies  among  different  ethnic 
groups.  The  highest  incidence  occurs  in  Caucasian  women;  however,  mortality  is  highest 
among  African  American  women.  Furthermore,  African  American  women  are  more 
likely  to  be  diagnosed  at  a  younger  age  and  with  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
These  differences  in  outcome  between  Caucasian  and  African  American  women  are 
frequently  attributed  to  disparities  in  health  care  access  and  socioeconomic  status. 
However,  molecular  factors  may  also  be  involved  as  indicated  by  the  differences  in  tumor 
biology  between  African  American  and  Caucasian  women.  Tumors  in  African  American 
women  tend  to  be  larger  and  more  aggressive  with  high-grade  nuclear  atypia  and 
lymphocytic  infiltrate.  Tumors  from  African  American  women  are  also  more  likely  to  be 
triple  negative  (ER-,  PR-,  and  HER2-)  making  them  refractory  to  treatment  with  current 
targeted  therapies  such  as  tamoxifen  and  herceptin.  Initial  profiling  of  the  African 
American  women  enrolled  in  the  CBCP  was  published  in  2007,  identifying  both 
demographic  and  molecular  differences  between  CCW  and  AW.  Recently  we  generated 
gene  expression  data  from  both  tumors  and  non-malignant  tissues  from  AAW  and  CW. 

18  genes  were  differentially  expressed  in  tumors  and  13  in  non-malignant  breast 
specimens,  including  PSPHE,  SOSl  and  CRYBB2,  which  are  differentially  expressed  in 
both  tumors  and  non-malignant  tissues. 

Breast  Tumor  Microenvironment 

Alterations  in  cell  signaling,  angiogenesis,  cell  migration,  motility,  and  proliferation 
establish  the  tumor  microenvironment  as  a  dynamic  entity  contributing  to  breast 
tumorigenesis.  These  alterations  can  to  be  contributed  to  epigenetic,  morphological,  and 
genetic  changes.  Research  in  the  past  decade  has  increased  our  understanding  of  how  the 
changing  tumor  microenvironment  influences  tumor  development,  and  this  is  proving  to 
be  of  significant  importance  in  the  progression  of  breast  cancer  research.  An  improved 
understanding  of  the  molecular  changes  occurring  in  the  breast  tumor  microenvironment 
may  have  significant  clinical  ramifications  as  well  as  provide  an  increased  understanding 
of  breast  tumor  etiology.  Continued  investigation  into  this  research  could  provide  insights 
into  tumor  development  and  progression,  leading  to  meaningful  advances  in  breast 
cancer.  In  2009,  we  published  an  extensive  review  paper  in  Expert  Review  of  Molecular 
Diagnostics  weighing  in  on  the  debate  as  to  whether  morphologically  normal  breast 
stroma  adjacent  and  distant  from  the  tumor  has  chromosomal  changes. 

Copy  number  evaluation  is  being  performed  on  fresh  frozen  genomic  DNA  samples  from 
women  with  breast  cancer,  and  a  variety  of  pathological  classifications  using  Affymetrix 
500K  SNP  chips.  Copy  number  and  EOH  analysis  is  being  performed  using  Affymetrix 
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genotyping  console.  Preliminary  data  were  presented  at  the  AACR  meeting  in  April. 
Recently,  we  reeeived  a  grant  from  CDMRP  to  evaluate  gene  expression  differences  in 
adipose  close  to  and  distant  from  breast  tumors  as  well  as  adipose  from  non-malignant 
breasts  to  improve  our  understanding  of  how  this  long  ignored  component  of  the  breast 
stroma  eontributes  to  tumorigenesis. 

Combined  Genomics  and  Proteomic  Analysis  of  Metastatic  Potential  in  Breast 
Cancers 

We  are  studying  the  metastatie  potential  of  breast  cancers  with  eollaborators  at  the 
Paeific  Northwest  National  Laboratory  (PNNL).  A  total  of  76  estrogen  reeeptor  positive 
(ER+)  tumor  samples  (20  LN-PM;  20  LN+PM;  19LN-PRM;  13  LN+PRM)  have  been 
colleeted  by  laser  eapture  mierodissection  from  histological  tissue  preparations  for 
comparing  the  proteomie  and  genomic  profiles  from  these  four  eategories  or  groups. 
These  samples  underwent  genomie  analysis  at  WRI  and  are  undergoing  proteomic 
analysis  at  PNNL. 

WRI  and  PNNL  have  begun  the  exchange  of  data  on  the  differentially  expressed  genes 
diseover  by  eaeh  group  in  their  independent  analysis  (genomics-  WRI,  proteomics- 
PNNL).  With  this  data  exchange  we  are  developing  our  strategies  to  integrate  these  data 
sets. 

A  proteomics  methods  paper  has  been  drafted  from  the  initial  LC/MS  proteomies 
methods  optimization  research  on  OCT  embedded  tissues  and  the  manuscript  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Journal  of  Proteome  Researeh. 

Proteomics  (CBCP,  WRI)  report  Y2010 
Kumar  Kolli 

Body 

Exploration/Identification  of  biomarkers  through  differential  proteomics  on 
retrospectively  eollected  elinical  breast  caneer  samples  has  been  the  major  focus  of 
proteomics  research  core  facility  at  WRI  and  we  have  continued  our  efforts  in  Y  2010  to 
adapt  the  emerging  protein  microarray  technology  in  the  proteomics  lab  for  high 
throughput  profiling  of  serum  samples.  In  this  report,  we  summarize  preliminary  results 
on  profiling  of  a  panel  of  cytokines  from  breast  caneer  serum  samples  using  antibody 
microarrays  along  with  the  serum  profiling  using  GeEC/MS  approaeh  to  evaluate  the 
degradation  protein  products  in  the  serum  as  markers  to  determine  the  invasiveness  of 
breast  cancer. 
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Profiling  of  breast  cancer  sera  by  cytokine  antibody  array  to  identify  early  disease 
markers 

Introduction 

Breast  cancer  is  the  most  common  cancer  and  the  second  leading  cause  of  cancer  death  in 
women  in  the  U.S  with  more  than  40,000  mortalities  each  year.  Early  detection  remains 
the  most  promising  approach  to  improve  the  long-term  survival  of  cancer  patients.  One 
area  of  research  interest  to  explore  the  early  markers  for  cancer  is  profiling  serum 
cytokines.  These  proteins  play  an  important  role  in  innate  immunity,  apoptosis, 
angiogenesis  and  differentiation.  The  expressions  of  individual  cytokines  are  altered  in 
cancers  and  the  interplay  between  immune  and  tumor  cells  further  alters  their  expressions 
and  measuring  cytokine  levels  in  serum  might  be  useful  in  determining  the  specific  stage 
and  grade  of  tumors.  With  the  emerging  protein  microarray  based  technologies,  the 
discovery-driven  translational  research  on  cancer  related  clinical  samples  has  drawn  a 
considerable  attention  to  rapidly  profile  the  protein  expressions  using  chip  based  protein 
microarrays  for  biomarker  discovery  in  the  area  of  disease  diagnostics  and  prognostics. 

In  the  present  study,  we  are  exploring  breast  cancer  serum  samples  to  identify  the  early 
markers  for  cancer  detection  using  cytokine  antibody  arrays. 

Methods 

Serum  samples  from  24  postmenopausal  subjects  which  were  evenly  divided  between 
benign  and  invasive  cases  were  probed  with  glass  slide  based  antibody  array  (AAH-CYT- 
G2000-8;  RayBiotech,  Inc)  to  profie  174  cytokines  simultaneously  from  each  serum 
sample  (30uL).  The  serum  samples  were  prepared  according  to  the  protocol  provided  by 
vendor  and  profiled  based  on  the  principles  of  sandwich  type  immunoassay  and  the 
cytokine  signals  were  read  on  a  GenePix  4000B  fluroscent  scanner  using  Cy3  channel. 
Spot  alignment  was  performed  with  GenePix  Pro  4.0  where  signal  and  background 
detection  levels  for  each  spot  were  defined  as  median  intensity.  Background  subtraction 
and  positive  control  normalization  were  done  with  RayBio  Analysis  Tool  while  average 
ratio  and  independent  two-tailed  t-test  analyses  were  performed  in  Microsoft  Excel  to 
find  the  abundance  difference  of  each  cytokine  between  invasive  and  benign  groups. 

Results  and  Conclusion 

The  differential  analysis  of  cytokine  profiles  from  benign  and  invasive  cases  has  shown 
only  moderate  expression  changes  for  several  cytokines.  The  two  cytokines  found  to  be 
elevated  in  the  invasive  group  were  MMP-9  and  lowered  expressions  for  MIP-1 -delta, 
MIE,  leptin  R,  SDE-lbeta,  TRAIL  R4,  prolactin,  and  LIE  were  observed  in  invasive 
group.  Profiling  of  additional  samples  is  under  way,  while  extending  the  study  to  include 
other  stages  and  node  positive  serum  samples  has  also  been  planned.  As  the  node 
positive  and  node  negative  BC  tissue  proteomics/genomics  data  were  available,  the 
cytokine  profiling  for  the  matched  serum  samples  has  been  planned  and  this  analysis  will 
expand  the  scope  of  understanding  the  molecular  mechanisms  that  drive  breast  cancer 
progression  and  invasion.  Prediction  models  will  be  built  from  these  microarray 
datasets  to  correctly  identify  the  breast  cancer  cases. 
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Evaluating  protein  degradation  products  as  serum  biomarkers  to  determine  the 
invasiveness  of  breast  carcinoma 

Introduction 

The  process  by  whieh  cancer  spreads  from  its  site  of  origin  to  other  tissues  is  a  complex 
series  of  steps.  The  first  of  these  involves  the  caneer  cells  freeing  themselves  from  the 
primary  tumor  by  degrading  the  proteins  that  make  up  the  surrounding  extracellular 
matrix  (ECM),  which  separates  the  tumor  from  adjoining  tissues.  Degradation  of  the 
ECM  is  accomplished  by  the  tumor  cells  secreting  a  variety  of  proteases,  including  the 
matrix  metalopro teases  (MMPs)  and  Plasminogen  activators  (PAs).  Our  hypothesis  is 
that  these  secreted  enzymes  leak  into  the  blood  stream  where  they  degrade  serum 
proteins. 

Methods 

The  breast  cancer  serum  (20  pE)  samples  (20  benign  and  20  invasive,  stage  I)  were 
proeessed  with  Enchant  multi  affinity  protein  separation  kit  to  remove  the  high  abundant 
proteins.  The  depleted  flow  through  fractions  of  serum  samples  from  the  respective 
groups  were  pooled  to  prepare  three  pooled  samples  for  eaeh  group  and  the  samples  were 
separated  on  ID  gel  (figl).  The  gel  lanes  were  cut  into  segments  (figl)  and 
proteolytieally  digested,  and  the  extracted  peptides  were  run  in  duplieates  on  a  ETQ-ET 
MS.  MS/MS  were  searehed  against  a  database  of  human  proteins  with  Sequest,  and 
identifications  were  statistically  validated  at  a  1%  protein  false  discovery  rate  using  the 
Provalt  algorithm  in  ProteoIQ  (BioInquire,  Athens,  GA).  The  proteoIQ  data  mining  tools 
were  used  to  identify  the  protein  degradation  in  the  samples  by  assembling  the  data  from 
eaeh  segment. 

Results  and  eonelusion 

Based  on  our  enzyme  degradation  hypothesis,  we  predict  that  the  level  of  these  fragments 
and  their  extent  of  degradation  will  be  indicative  of  tumor  invasiveness  and  thus  capable 
of  serving  as  serum  biomarkers  for  this  condition.  To  this  end,  we  have  applied  a  GeEC- 
MS  approaeh  for  this  study  where  intaet  proteins  are  separated  via  SDS  gel 
electrophoresis  prior  to  trypsin  digestion  and  EC-MS/MS  analysis.  This  sample-flow 
allows  for  the  identification  of  proteins  whose  experimental  MW  (determined  by  SDS 
gel)  differs  significantly  from  their  caleulated  MWs.  This  process  has  allowed  us  to 
identify  several  protein  degradation  products  and  other  wise-abnormally  modified 
proteins  whieh  may  be  related  indirectly  to  tumor  invasiveness.  The  presence  of 
degraded  inter-a-trypsin  inhibitors  can  be  clearly  seen  (fig2)  as  the  presence  of  peptides 
from  these  proteins  being  deteeted  across  4  gel  slices  in  the  invasive  samples.  In  the 
benign  samples,  peptides  are  only  deteeted  in  2  of  the  gel  sliees  (fig2).  The  preliminary 
results  from  this  pooled  sample  study  are  encouraging  and  we  are  planning  to  apply  this 
workflow  on  breast  caneer  samples  individually  to  correlate  the  invasive  charaeteristics 
of  primary  tumors  to  the  extent  of  protein  degradation  products  in  the  cancer  serum 
samples. 
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Figurel.  Separation  of  pooled  serum  samples  on  ID  gel  and  image  shows  the  gel 
segments  used  for  LC/MS/MS  analysis. 
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Benign  Invasive 

Figure2.  peptides  of  inter-a-trypsin  inhibitor  identified  from  different  gel  segments  in 
invasive  sample. 

Collaborative  Research 

The  proteomics  group  at  WRI  established  eollaborative  researeh  relationships  with 
Scientists  at  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Wistar  Institute  to  develop  the  predictive 
models  on  the  proteomics  datasets  generated  from  serum  samples  and  to  develop  novel 
concepts  of  sub-categorizing  the  breast  cancers  (triple  negative)  through  isoform  level 
gene  expression  and  predicting  each  sub-category  by  the  status  of  isoform  specific  gene 
regulatory  networks  and  this  will  be  addressed  by  combination  of  innovative 
computational  modeling  approaches  and  use  of  NextGen  sequencing  technologies.  These 
collaborative  research  partnerships  resulted  in  developing  proposals  to  apply  for  NIH  and 
DOD  grants  in  Y  2010  and  the  abstracts  for  the  proposals  were  given  below. 

Bayesian  Rule  Learning  for  Disease  Prediction  and  Biomarker  Discovery 
(Biomedical  Informatics,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Dr,  Vanathi  Gopalakrishnan) 

The  problem:  High-throughput  biomedical  data  from  biomarker  profiling  studies  aimed 
at  early  detection  of  diseases  like  breast  cancer  and  lung  cancer  are  accumulating  rapidly. 
Although  many  popular  machine  learning  methods  have  been  utilized  for  analysis  of  such 
high-dimensional  datasets,  no  single  method  has  consistently  outperformed  others. 
Moreover,  scientists  have  the  need  to  simultaneously  address  two  related  tasks:  disease 
prediction  and  biomarker  discovery,  using  the  same  sets  of  data  and  tools.  One  way,  as 
undertaken  in  this  project,  to  address  this  need  is  to  find  the  most  accurate  classifier  for 
the  disease  from  a  given  set  of  profiles  and  present  the  discriminative  markers  used  in 
that  model  to  the  scientist  for  further  verification.  The  large  space  of  possible  models 
coupled  with  the  small  sample  size  of  the  data  make  it  hard  to  accurately  estimate 
predictive  accuracy. 
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The  solution:  This  project  will  develop,  evaluate  and  refine  novel  Bayesian  Rule 
Learning  (BRL)  methods  that  are  algorithmically  efficient,  result  in  parsimonious  models 
and  accurately  estimate  predictive  uncertainty  from  sparse  biomedical  datasets.  BRL 
methods  utilize  a  Bayesian  score  to  evaluate  rule  models,  thereby  quantifying  the 
uncertainty  in  the  validity  of  the  rule  itself.  This  novel  technique  that  combines  the 
mathematical  rigor  of  Bayesian  network  learning  with  rule-based  modeling  opens  up  a 
hitherto  underexplored  area  of  fundamental  research  in  informatics  involving  such  hybrid 
methodologies.  Rules  enable  modular  representation  of  knowledge  and  collaboration  with 
scientists,  as  it  is  easier  to  present  the  model  and  extract  markers  both  visually  and 
computationally.  Rule-based  inference  is  also  simpler  and  more  tractable.  The  Bayesian 
approach  enables  prior  knowledge  to  be  incorporated  and  evaluated  in  a  continual  fashion 
with  a  human  in  the  loop.  The  latter  is  very  important  for  refinement  of  both  tools  and 
models. 

The  specific  aims:  This  project  will  test  the  hypothesis  that  the  BRL  methods  developed 
and  extended  herein  produce  more  accurate  and  parsimonious  models  for  disease  state 
prediction  than  other  state-of-the-art  machine  learning  methods.  This  project  evaluates 
BRL  methods  and  models  using  existing  proteomic  datasets  for  three  diverse  diseases  - 
rare,  neurodegenerative  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  (ALS),  and  the  two  most  common 
cancers  in  the  world,  lung  and  breast  cancers.  Experimental  verification  will  be 
performed  using  a  new  set  of  retrospectively  collected  breast  cancer  sera  samples  to 
evaluate  model  generalizability. 

The  significance:  This  project  will  produce:  (1)  a  novel  biomedical  data  mining  tool  for 
analyzing  data  from  biomarker  profiling  studies  of  any  disease,  (2)  methodological 
insights  into  the  applicability  of  this  tool  and  current  machine  learning  methods  for  such 
tasks,  and  (3)  new  data  for  research  on  the  early  detection  of  breast  cancer.  It  has 
potential  to  help  develop  new  diagnostic  tests  for  early  detection  of  ALS,  lung  and  breast 
cancers  and  lays  a  firm  foundation  for  building  modeling  frameworks  that  can 
incorporate  both  prior  knowledge  and  data  to  provide  the  technological  capability  for 
combining  evidence  from  multiple,  heterogeneous  sources. 

Isoform  specific  miRNA:mRNA  regulatory  networks  in  breast  cancers  (Molecular 
and  Cellular  Oncogenesis,  Wistar  Institute;  Dr.  Ramana  Davuluri) 

Triple-negative  breast  cancer  (TNBC),  lacking  estrogen  and  progesterone  receptor 
expression  and/ffi'R2  amplification,  accounts  for  approximately  15-20%  of  breast  cancer 
diagnoses.  TNBCs  comprise  a  heterogeneous  group  of  very  aggressive  tumors  with  poor 
prognosis.  Some  TNBC  tumors  are  similar  to  basal-like  breast  cancers  (BLBC),  which 
are  characterized  by  elevated  expression  of  basal  cytokeratins  (CK5/6,  CK14), 
myoepithelial  marker  (p63)  and  HERl.  However,  the  similarity  between  BEBCs  and 
TNBCs  is  only  partial  as  defined  by  high-throughput  gene  expression  analyses.  The  lack 
in  complete  similarity  may  in  part  be  explained  by  both  BLBC  and  TNBC  comprising 
entities  that  in  themselves  are  heterogeneous  in  their  molecular  profile. 

Recent  mRNA-seq  data  suggest  that  more  than  90%  of  the  human  genes,  including  many 
tissue  specific  and  developmentally  regulated  genes,  produce  multiple  transcript 
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isoforms,  through  alternative  splieing  and  alternative  usage  of  transeription  initiation 
and/or  termination.  Notably,  there  is  growing  evidenee  linking  aberrant  use  of  alternative 
mRNA  isoforms  and  eancer  formation:  several  oneogenes  and  tumor-suppressor  genes 
(e.g.  LEFl,  TP53,  TP63,  TP73,  HNF4A,  RASSFl,  and  BCF2F1)  are  already  known  to 
have  multiple  promoters  and  alternative  spliee-forms,  and  moreover,  it  is  known  that  the 
aberrant  use  of  one  isoform  over  another  in  some  of  these  genes  is  directly  linked  to 
cancerous  cell  growth.  However,  nearly  after  a  decade  from  the  completion  of  the  human 
genome  draft  sequence,  we  still  assume  “gene”  as  the  basic  physical  and  functional  unit 
in  the  genome  (Hayden  Nature  2010).  We  argue  that  “gene/transcript  isoform”  should  be 
the  basic  functional  unit  and  biologists  should  look  at  the  differential  regulation  of  gene 
isoforms  rather  than  that  of  genes  between  normal  and  disease  conditions. 

Similarly,  non-coding  RNAs  (ncRNAs)  have  emerged  as  key  regulators  at  both 
transcriptional  and  post-transcriptional  levels.  The  discovery  of  small  ncRNAs  of  size  20- 
31  nucleotides  has  revolutionized  thinking  about  the  control  of  gene  expression. 
Although  in  many  cases  the  target  of  small  RNAs  and  their  mechanism  is  still  not  clear,  it 
is  certain  that  many  of  these  small  RNAs  play  important  role  in  several  biological 
processes  including  development  timing,  cell  differentiation,  cell  proliferation,  cell  death, 
metabolic  control,  transposon  silencing  and  antiviral  defense.  Several  classes  of  small 
ncRNAs  have  been  discovered  such  as  small  interfering  RNAs  (siRNA),  micro  RNAs 
(miRNAs)  and  Piwi-interacting  RNAs  (piRNAs).  The  best  understood  among  the  small 
ncRNA  classes  is  miRNAs.  MiRNA  modulates  post-transcriptional  gene  regulation  by 
base  pairing  to  either  full  or  partial  complementary  sequences  primarily  in  the  3' 
untranslated  region  (FITR),  but  also  inside  the  coding  sequence  (CDS)  and  the  5’  UTR,  of 
the  corresponding  messenger  RNAs  (mRNAs).  The  miRNAimRNA  interactions  affect 
mRNA  stability  and  translation.  In  normal  cells  the  miRNAimRNA  interactions  need  to 
be  very  precise  in  order  to  regulate  specific  gene  isoforms  post-transcriptionally.  A 
miRNA  can  target  a  specific  mRNA  isoform  but  not  the  other  isoforms  of  the  same  gene 
(due  to  inclusion/skipping  of  exons/exonic  regions),  leading  to  balanced  expression  of 
mRNA  isoforms  of  same  gene  in  a  given  cell  type.  Therefore,  it  is  critical  to  address  the 
problem  of  miRNAimRNA  interactions  at  isoform  level  rather  than  at  gene  level.  We 
propose  a  novel  idea  that  miRNAimRNA  interactions  are  disrupted  more  at  isoform  level 
than  at  gene  level  leading  to  imbalanced  expression  of  gene  isoforms  in  cancer  cells.  We, 
therefore,  hypothesize  that  the  heterogeneity  in  TNBCs  can  be  characterized  by  genome¬ 
wide  combined  signatures  of  mRNA  expression  at  isoform  level  and  expression  of 
miRNAs.  And,  consequently  different  sub-categories  of  TNBCs  can  be  predicted  by  the 
status  of  isoform-specific  miRNA-mRNA  interactions  involving  tumor  suppressor  or 
oncogenic  proteins,  such  as  p53  family  members. 

We  will  use  integrative  biology  approach  by  performing  mRNA-Seq  and  small  RNA-Seq 
experiments,  using  Illumina  GA  massive  parallel  sequencing,  and  efficiently  predict  the 
miRNA:mRNA  interactions  by  data-mining  of  the  mRNA-seq  and  small-RNA  seq  data 
to  define  homogeneous  sub-categories  of  TNBCs. 

This  challenging  problem  will  be  addressed  by  combination  of  innovative  computational 
modeling  approaches  and  use  of  NextGen  sequencing  technologies.  We  will: 

(i)  develop  a  knowledgebase  of  mammalian  gene  isoforms,  expression  patterns,  and 
miRNA:mRNA  interactions  at  isoform  level  by  integrating  cross-species  genomic 
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data  and  high-throughput  transcriptome  data,  including  recent  massive  parallel 
sequencing  data  from  the  eancer  genome  atlas  (TCGA)  data  portal; 

(ii)  conduct  mRNA-seq  to  identify  and  quantify  full-length  poly-A  transcript  isoforms 
and  small  RNA-seq  to  quantify  miRNAs  and  other  small  RNAs  (e.g.  miRNAs, 
piRNAs  and  siRNAs)  in  40  TNBC  primary  tissue  samples  and  20  ER  positive  breast 
cancer  tissue  samples; 

(iii) perform  bioinformatics  and  statistical  analysis  of  mRNA-seq  and  small  RNA-seq  data 
to  identify  major  homogenous  sub-categories  of  TNBCs; 

(iv) perform  integrative  analysis  of  mRNA-seq  and  small  RNA-seq  data,  and  develop 
novel  computational  methods  to  model  the  combinatorial  interaction  of  miRNAs  in 
targeting  the  protein  coding  genes  at  isoform  level,  and  predict  different  sub¬ 
categories  of  breast  eancer  based  on  the  status  of  the  miRNA:mRNA  networks  that 
are  specific  to  each  sub-category. 

The  proposed  work  will  not  only  pave  a  new  way  to  think  about  identifieation  of  novel 
cancer  subtypes,  but  will  also  lead  the  research  effort  to  understand  the  molecular 
mechanisms  involved  in  the  pathogenesis  of  different  subtypes  of  TNBCs.  Understanding 
the  isoform-specific  miRNAimRNA  networks  is  elearly  central  if  we  are  to  develop 
rational  and  meehanistie  therapies  for  complex  genetic  diseases,  such  as  breast  eancer, 
that  arise  from  the  accumulated  contributions  of  many  gene-gene  interactions  and 
environmental  factors.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  research  will  lead  to  most  effective 
treatment,  matched  to  their  cancer  profile,  eventually  improving  the  breast  cancer 
survival  rates. 

Studying  Cancer  Genomes 

The  focus  of  the  BC-TRCOE  at  WRI  is  deepening  our  understanding  of  the  genetic  risk 
of  breast  disease  through  DNA  sequencing.  The  rapid  developments  of  high  throughput 
genotyping  and  genomie  sequencing  of  individuals  has  reminded  the  research  community 
of  the  power  of  family  studies  in  the  assessment  of  genetic  risk.  Evaluating  family  risk 
and  translating  that  into  individual  risk  is  the  primary  goal  of  this  theme.  There  is  both 
clear  clinical  relevance  and  a  strong  basic  research  component  to  this  theme. 
Understanding  the  underlying  biology  of  observed  racial  disparities  in  disease 
prevalenee,  presentation  and  outcome  will  also  be  a  major  part  of  this  effort.  The 
interaction  of  the  theme  with  the  Risk  Reduction  pillar  of  the  BC-TRCOE  and  the 
number  of  projects  outlined  below  that  deal  with  research  into  the  basis  of  the  observed 
raeial  disparities  in  breast  cancer  morbidity  and  mortality  point  out  the  relevance  of  this 
theme  to  the  overall  goals  of  the  BC-TRCOE. 

Two  developments  have  oceurred  in  the  last  decade  that  are  about  to  fundamentally  alter 
the  understanding  and  treatment  of  cancer,  including  breast  cancer.  Eirst,  the  elucidation 
of  the  sequence  of  the  human  genome  has  created  a  framework  to  identify  variation  in  the 
genomes  of  many  individuals  and  to  associate  that  variation  with  susceptibility  to  various 
diseases.  Eor  diseases  like  cancer,  a  collection  of  diseases  that  are  the  result  of  somatic 
mutations,  it  gives  the  opportunity  to  identify  the  eonstellation  of  mutations  that  give  rise 
to  individual  tumors  and  to  elucidate  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  it’s  prognosis  and  to 
determine  the  vulnerabilities  the  tumors  and  therefore  suggest  potential  treatments.  The 
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second  development  has  been  the  emergence  of  “next  generation”  DNA  sequencing 
technologies  that  have  reduced  the  cost  of  sequencing  an  individual  human  genome  from 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  a  few  thousand  dollars.  We  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
time  when  an  individual’s  complete  DNA  sequence  will  be  part  of  their  medical  record 
which  will  create  a  context  in  which  their  life  style  choices  can  be  evaluated  to  give  a 
clearer  assessment  of  their  risk  of  developing  various  cancers.  When  an  individual  is 
diagnosed  with  cancer,  determining  the  DNA  sequence  of  the  tumor  will  be  part  of  the 
normal  clinical  workup  and  it  will  be  critical  to  designing  an  appropriate  course  of 
treatment. 

There  are  two  National/Intemational  efforts  underway  to  sequence  cancer  genomes.  The 
International  Cancer  Genome  Consortium  (http://www.icgc.org/home/)  is  made  up  of 
teams  from  10  countries  with  the  goals  of  sequencing  the  genomes  of  50  different  cancer 
types  and/or  subtypes.  In  the  United  States,  The  Cancer  Genome  Atlas  (TCGA)  project 
(http://cancergenome.nih.gov/)  is  a  joint  project  between  the  Nation  Cancer  Institute 
(NCI)  and  the  National  Human  Genome  Research  Institute  (NHGRI)  which  is  investing 
$275  million  to  chart  the  genetic  changes  and  perturbation  to  complex  pathways  in  more 
than  20  types  of  cancer.  The  TCGA  has  completed  its  pilot  phase  which  focused  on 
glioblastoma,  lung  and  ovarian  cancers  and  which  will  discussed  below.  TCGA  is 
moving  into  a  phase  that  will  sequence  genomes  from  a  number  of  different  tumor  types 
and  which  perform  other  high-throughput  analyses  on  samples  from  these  tumors  in  order 
to  help  understand  and  elucidate  the  molecular,  pathway  and  physiological  changes 
associated  with  cancers.  As  will  be  discussed  below  the  BC-TRCOE  is  already  part  of 
the  TCGA  working  group  for  breast  cancer  and  will  be  supplying  cases  for  this  portion  of 
the  project. 

While  the  BC-TRCOE  is  participating  in  the  NCI/NHGRE  TCGA  project  and  will  be 
submitting  between  100  to  150  breast  cancer  cases  to  this  effort,  we  also  believe  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  make  significant  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  breast  cancer 
by  subjecting  a  number  of  cases  to  complete  genome  sequencing  independently  of  the 
TCGA  project.  A  problem  that  we  see  with  the  TCGA  project  as  it  is  currently 
envisioned  is  that  not  all  of  the  cases  will  undergo  complete  genome  sequencing.  This  is 
because  when  the  project  was  initially  conceived  the  cost  of  sequencing  a  complete 
human  genome  was  prohibitive.  Instead  the  plan  was  to  sequence  the  “exome”,  the  part 
of  the  genome  covered  by  the  exons  of  protein  coding  genes.  Though  this  solution  was 
reasonable  in  2005  at  the  inception  of  this  project,  the  rapid  changes  in  technology  over 
the  past  7  years  requires  a  new  evaluation  of  the  cost-benefit  ration  of  studying  tumor 
genomes  by  complete  genome  sequencing.  There  are  number  of  solutions  to  sequencing 
individual  genomes  that  has  brought  the  cost  per  genome  to  -$10,000  or  less.  Since 
interpreting  a  cancer  genome  requires  comparing  it  to  the  patient’s  non-cancer  genome, 
each  case  requires  the  sequencing  of  two  complete  human  genomes  making  the  cost  per 
case  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000. 

A  number  of  types  of  analysis  are  enabled  by  complete  genomic  sequencing.  Mutational 
profiles  allow  examination  of  the  types  and  extent  of  deletion,  insertions  and 
amplification  associated  with  various  cancers.  Rearrangements,  especially  those 
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associated  with  gene  fusions  ean  be  determined.  Point  mutations  ean  be  eataloged  and, 
by  looking  at  the  sequenee  of  multiple  tumors  of  the  same  type,  mutations  that  are  driving 
the  oneogenie  proeess  can  be  identified  as  can  mutations  in  genes  that  are  potential 
therapeutie  targets.  Aeeess  to  the  mutational  speetrum  of  tumors  ean  help  to  elueidate  the 
meehanisms  of  eareinogenesis  and  to  identify  various  DNA  repair  pathways  that  are 
involved  in  tumor  development  and  progression.  Finally  beeause  for  eaeh  ease  the 
normal  (eg.  from  blood)  DNA  will  also  be  sequeneed  it  will  be  possible  by  examining  the 
right  set  of  oases  to  identify  new  genes  involved  in  oanoer  susoeptibility. 

The  main  researoh  focus  for  the  WRI  portion  of  the  BC-TRCOE  has  been  the 
oharacterization  of  breast  tumors  by  the  analysis  of  the  somatio  mutations  is  these  tumors 
as  revealed  by  their  DNA  sequenee.  We  have  two  major  projeots  whioh  are  generating 
and  interpreting  DNA  sequenee  data.  These  are  1 .)  various  internally  initiated  projects 
using  BC-TRCOE  cases  to  address  basio  breast  cancer  problems  and  for  whioh  the  DNA 
sequenoing  is  being  performed  by  Complete  Genomics  and  2.)  our  participation  the 
NCI/NHGRI  projeot.  The  Canoer  Genome  Atlas  (TCGA).  The  BC-TRCOE  ourrently  has 
nearly  100  oases,  out  of  a  ourrent  total  of  about  800,  that  are  going  through  the  TCGA 
pipeline  and  for  whioh  DNA  sequence  (exome),  gene  expression,  oopy  number  variation, 
DNA  methylation  status,  mioro  RNA  status  and  Reverse  Phase  Protein  Array  (RPPA) 
data  are  being  generated.  In  addition  to  being  a  tissue  souroe  site  for  the  TCGA  projeot, 
several  WRI  investigators  are  working  to  analyze  the  TCGA  data  was  part  of  the  Data 
Analysis  Working  Group.  These  projects  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  first  projeot  that  we  have  undertaken  with  BC-TRCOE  oases  that  will  be  sequeneed 
by  Complete  Genomios,  is  to  examine  oases  where  a  single  tumor  has  distinot  regions 
that,  by  immunohistoohemistry  (IHC),  are  of  different  molecular  subtypes.  The  question 
is  whether  these  regions  represent  independent  ooourrenoes  of  breast  oanoer  or  whether 
the  regions  represent  different  developmental  pathways  that  were  followed  by  different 
part  of  the  same  tumor.  By  isolating  these  different  regions  of  these  tumors  and 
determining  their  DNA  sequence  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
possibilities. 

To  do  these  experiments  it  is  neoessary  to  separate  the  different  subtypes  by  laser  oapture 
miorodisseotion.  This  is  somewhat  laborious  given  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  whole 
genome  sequenee  of  the  tumor  material  requires  ~7  mierograms  of  DNA.  We  have  now 
eompleted  the  preparation  of  DNA  from  2  tumors  that  have  two  different  subtypes  by 
IHC  and  from  one  homogenous  tumor.  These  samples  along  with  matched  DNA  from 
blood  from  the  same  patients  have  been  sent  to  Complete  Genomies  for  whole  genome 
sequeneing.  These  samples  have  all  passed  the  Complete  Genomies  QA/QC  proeess  and 
are  now  in  the  produetion  sequeneing  pipeline.  Data  for  three  eases  (8  samples)  have 
been  generated  and  are  undergoing  analysis. 

The  seeond  projeet  involves  our  partieipation  in  the  NCI/NHGRI  TCGA  projeet.  We 
have  been  shipping  biospeeimens  to  the  TCGA  (The  Caneer  Genome  Atlas)  sinee  late 
2010.  We  have  sent  97  eases  (tumor  and  normal  samples)  of  whioh  86  have  passed  the 
QA/QC  prooesses  of  the  projeot.  We  have  also  colleoted  olinioal  data  (enrollment. 
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pharmaceutical  therapy  and  radiation  therapy  data)  on  these  cases  and  have  entered  the 
information  in  OpenCliniea.  These  eases  along  with  approximately  700  other  samples 
are  undergoing  analysis.  WRI  seientists  have  been  part  of  the  team  analyzing  the  exome 
sequenees,  copy  number  variations,  gene  expression,  miero  RNA  content,  DNA 
methylation  analysis  and  the  results  of  reverse  phase  protein  arrays  from  these  samples. 
We  have  also  played  a  very  aetive  role  in  providing  QA/QC  for  the  very  diverse  elinieal 
information  that  is  being  eolleeted  on  the  cases  undergoing  analysis  by  TCGA.  This  data 
are  eomplex  and  different  tissue  source  sites,  if  whieh  there  are  about  20,  have  some 
variability  in  the  way  that  they  record  and  report  these  data.  Beeause  these  data  will 
beeome  part  of  a  public  data  repository  it  is  important  to  develop  methods  to  assure 
uniformity  in  the  data.  An  example  of  the  type  of  analysis  that  has  been  done  for  this 
data  “cleaning”  projeet  in  attaehed  in  Appendix  1 .  We  have  also  partieipated  in  the 
preparation  of  a  manuseript  deseribing  the  initial  results  of  the  breast  caneer  TCGA 
project  which  has  been  published  in  Nature. 

Historical  perspective  -  FY2005 

Performing  targeted  research  into  genomic  analysis  of  Stages  I,  II,  and  III  breast 
cancer,  DCIS,  LCIS  and  pre-malignant  neoplasia,  and  presenting  findings  at 
national  meetings  and  in  peer-reviewed  publications  during  FY05.  CBCP  has  been 
tremendously  sueeessful  in  this  regard  this  year  as  well.  We  have  verified  that  important 
genetie  changes  oeeur  aeross  multiple  ehromosomal  regions  as  breast  epithelium 
transitions  from  non-neoplastic  into  neoplastic  types.  We  have  identified  these  ehanges 
and  published  the  specifie  markers  for  chromosomal  loci  that  are  modified  as  a 
requirement  for,  or  as  a  result  of,  the  malignant  transformation  process.  We  are  deeiding 
now  as  an  organization  whether  to  seek  patent  proteetion  for  this  panel  of  markers,  which 
may  be  eonsider  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic  marker  panel  for  breast  cancer  and  breast 
eaneer  development. 

Perform  mass  spectrometry  fingerprinting  of  200  sera  samples  from  patients  with 
diagnosis  of  breast  diseases  and  analyze  for  distinct  patterns  based  on  disease  state. 

Using  over  600  CBCP  sera  samples,  we  have  undertaken  a  set  of  proof  of  prineiple 
experiments  to  show  there  is  suffieient  information  in  serum  to  diagnose  the  presence  or 
absenee  of  breast  cancer.  We  hypothesize  that  there  are  moleeular  patterns  in  serum  that 
are  unique  to  breast  cancer.  These  patterns  are  composed  of  multiple  (3  or  more) 
moleeules,  whieh  by  themselves  are  not  informative,  but  when  taken  together,  and 
measured  relative  to  eaeh  other,  are  informative. 

Our  approaeh  is  to  profile  sera  using  high-resolution  mass  speetrometry,  and  then  apply  a 
novel,  patented  pattern  reeognition  algorithm  to  these  data,  to  identify  patterns  that  can 
distinguish  the  sera  from  women  with  breast  eaneer,  from  women  without  breast  eaneer. 

In  2005  we  presented  a  poster  at  ASCO  reporting  our  first  results.  Using  sera  from 
women  representing  67  eases  of  in  situ  eareinoma,  195  invasive  eareinoma,  and  350 
normal/benign  breast  eonditions,  we  identified  several  informative  serum  patterns  with 
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sensitivities  and  speeificities  in  the  range  of  80  -  90%  on  a  blinded  validation  set.  One 
profile,  consisting  of  10  serum  features,  yielded  98.5%  specificity  (95%  Cl  95.2  -  99.6%) 
and  90.3%  sensitivity  (95%  Cl  82.4  -  95%)  on  a  Testing  set  of  196  non-malignant  sera 
and  103  invasive  sera.  When  this  pattern  was  challenged  with  a  Blinded  Validation  set  of 
54  non-malignant  and  41  invasive  sera  we  observed  92%  specificity  (95%  Cl  74.5  - 
93.6%)  and  86%  sensitivity  (95%  Cl  76.4  -  97.8%). 

With  such  studies  there  are  two  significant  concerns  -  sample  set  bias  and  overfitting  of 
data.  Recently,  using  an  expanded  set  of  sera  now  representing  454  women  with  invasive 
cancers,  we  performed  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  data  to  minimize  sample  set  bias,  and 
implemented  an  algorithm  to  monitor  for  overfitting  of  data.  We  identified  several  serum 
patterns  that  distinguished  between  invasive  cancer  and  normal/benign,  non-neoplastic 
conditions.  Performance  was  85%  sensitivity  (standard  deviation  ±  7%)  and  82% 
sensitivity  (standard  deviation  ±10%).  While  a  little  lower  than  the  first  study,  these 
results  are  considerably  more  robust. 

These  unpublished  proof  of  principle  results  show  that  serum  does  contain  sufficient 
information  to  distinguish  between  the  presence  and  absence  of  breast  cancer.  As  our 
serum  set  increases  in  size,  and  our  algorithm  experiences  a  greater  extent  of  the 
variability  of  the  disease  within  the  population,  we  anticipate  the  performance  should 
improve  significantly. 

NB,  After  2010  we  discontinued  in  house  proteomic  research  hut  continued 
proteomics  research  with  outside  collahorators. 

Historical  perspective  -  FY  2009 

Performing  targeted  research  into  genomic  analysis  of  Stages  I,  II,  and  III  hreast 
cancer,  DCIS,  LCIS  and  pre-malignant  neoplasia,  and  presenting  findings  at 
national  meetings  and  in  peer-reviewed  puhlications  the  period  of  July  1,  2007 
through  June  30,  2008.  Performing  targeted  research  into  genomic  analysis  of  Stages  I, 
II,  and  III  breast  cancer,  DCIS,  LCIS  and  pre-malignant  neoplasia,  and  presenting 
findings  at  national  meetings  and  in  peer-reviewed  publications  the  period  of  July  1,  2007 
through  June  30,  2008.  CBCP  continues  to  have  tremendous  success  in  this  regard.  We 
have  verified  that  important  genetic  changes  occur  across  multiple  chromosomal  regions 
as  breast  epithelium  transitions  from  non-neoplastic  into  neoplastic  states.  We  have 
identified  these  changes  and  published  the  specific  markers  for  chromosomal  loci  that  we 
identified  as  having  changed  during  this  transition.  Whether  or  not  any  of  these  changes 
are  causal  in  the  malignant  transformation  process  remains  to  be  determined.  We  are 
considering,  as  an  organization,  whether  to  seek  patent  protection  for  this  panel  of 
markers,  which  may  be  considered  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic  marker  panel  for  breast 
cancer  and  breast  cancer  development. 

Perform  mass  spectrometry  fingerprinting  of  200  sera  samples  from  patients  with 
diagnosis  of  breast  diseases  and  analyze  for  distinct  patterns  based  on  disease  state. 

Perform  mass  spectrometry  fingerprinting  of  200  sera  samples  from  patients  with 
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diagnosis  of  breast  diseases  and  analyze  for  distinct  patterns  based  on  disease  state.  The 
activities  of  proteomics  facility  for  the  FY07  were  mainly  centered  on  the  data  analysis  of 
Maldi-TOF  profiles  generated  from  the  acetone  processed  BC  serum  samples,  planning 
and  implementation  of  new  serum  processing  workflows  to  couple  them  to  Maldi-TOF 
and  LC/MS/MS  analyses  and  optimization  of  workflow  for  tissue  proteomics  in 
collaboration  with  the  PNNL  group. 

We  have  applied  a  simple  differential  precipitation  procedure  using  acetone  to  enrich  the 
low  molecular  wt  peptides/proteins  from  breast  cancer  serum  samples  for  MALDI-TOF 
profiling  and  utilized  the  MS  profile  patterns  to  develop  a  model  that  discriminates  the 
two  disease  groups  (benign  and  invasive)  involved  in  the  study.  A  total  of  64  serum 
samples,  evenly  divided  between  benign  and  invasive  cases,  were  processed  by  acetone 
in  triplicates  and  each  replicate  sample  was  analyzed  twice  on  MALDI-TOF  instrument. 
The  assessment  of  MS  profiles  and  clinical  covariate  data  yielded  3 1  benign  and  30 
invasive  cancer  cases  for  comparative  analysis.  To  determine  the  discriminative  features 
that  distinguish  benign  and  invasive  cases,  both  univariate  and  multivariate  analyses  were 
performed  on  the  features.  The  univariate  analysis  revealed  several  features  were 
differentially  expressed  between  benign  and  invasive  BC  cases.  The  unsupervised 
hierarchical  clustering  analyses  indicate  that  there  were  some  subgroups  among  the 
cancer  and  benign  groups.  The  discriminative  potential  of  peak  clusters  was  analyzed 
using  a  Classification  and  Regression  Tree  (CART)  algorithm  implemented  in  Ciphergen 
ProteinChip™  Biomarker  Pattern  software.  CART  modeling  selects  a  set  of  predictors 
and  their  interactions  that  optimally  predict  the  outcome  of  the  dependent  variables. 
Samples  were  split  into  70%  training  sets  and  30%  test  sets.  The  menopausal  status 
(categorical  variable)  was  balanced  between  the  benign  and  invasive  groups  in  the 
training  sets.  The  average  performance  of  all  the  predictive  models  that  were  built  using 
CART  was  50%.  The  distributions  of  menopausal  status,  age,  and  HRT  history  for  the 
subjects  examined  in  this  study  could  be  discriminated,  with  statistical  significance, 
between  case  and  control  groups.  Only  the  menopausal  status  was  able  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  forming  of  training  sets  for  multivariate  analysis.  The  inability  to 
balance  for  clinical  variables  may  contribute  to  inconsistency  and  high  ACE  in 
classification  model  performance. 

We  have  started  a  new  workflow  that  supports  the  parallel  processing  (96  well  plate 
format)  of  serum  samples  using  Enchant  multi-protein  affinity  separation  kit  (Pall  Eife 
Sciences)  for  MaldiTOE  and  EC/MS/MS  profiling.  The  preliminary  analysis  using 
couple  of  test  serum  samples  demonstrated  good  feature  rich  MALDI-TOE  profiles  from 
the  processed  samples  using  this  workflow.  We  are  planning  to  couple  downstream 
protein  fractionation  workflow  to  the  Enchant  processed  samples  for  good  protein 
coverage  by  EC/MS/MS  analysis.  Alongside  this  workflow,  we  are  also  optimizing  the 
single  tube  tissue  sample  preparation  for  shotgun  proteomics  of  BC  tissue  samples. 
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Reportable  outcomes 

(Conference  abstracts) 

Ron  Orlando,  Craig  Shriver,  Bernard  Seth,  David  Kirchner,  Richard  Mural,  James 
Atwood,  Kyle  Jones  and  V,S,  Kumar  Kolli.  Evaluating  protein  degradation  products  as 
serum  biomarkers  to  determine  the  invasiveness  of  breast  carcinoma.  American  Society 
for  Mass  Spectrometry  (ASMS),  Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  May  23-27,  2010. 

David  Kirchner,  Richard  Katenhusen,  Tapan  Maiti,  Craig  Shriver,  Richard  Mural,  V,S, 
Kumar  Kolli.  Shotgun  proteomics  of  breast  cancer  sera  to  identify  the  markers  for  early 
cancer  detection.  American  Society  for  Mass  Spectrometry  (ASMS),  Salt  Lake  City,  UT, 
May  23-27,  2010. 

NB,  After  2010  we  discontinued  in  house  proteomic  research  but  continued 
proteomics  research  with  outside  collaborators. 


BC-TRCOE  PILLAR  #4  -  Biomedical  Informatics 
The  Data  Warehouse  for  Translational  Research 

Biomedical  Informatics:  Biomedical  Informatics  focuses  on  the  management  and 

utilization  of  biomedical 
information,  and  our  view 
of  its  role  in  translational 
research  is  shown  on  the 
left  figure.  Lrom  the  data 
flow  point  of  view,  it 
involves  data  collection 
and  generation,  where 
data  tracking  is  needed 
(light  blue).  Cleaned  data 
are  then  centralized  in  the 
data  warehouse  (light  green),  and  subject  to  data  analysis  and  mining  for  knowledge 
generation  which  is  then  presented  to  research  scientists  and  clinicians  to  complete  the 
two-way  cycle  of  translational  research  (light  yellow  which  partially  overlaps  with  the 
data  warehouse  section). 

We  have  developed  additional  workflow  utilities  for  improving  the  quality  and  use  of  the 
data  in  the  Data  Warehouse  for  Translational  Research  (DW4TR). 

i)  A  new  utility,  the  Data  Correction  Utility  using  the  InforSense  analytical 
workflow  to  correct  data  errors  in  the  DW4TR,  has  been  developed  and 
deployed.  This  application  was  completely  developed  by  the  Biomedical 
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Informatics  staff  Currently  it  is  in  full  use  and  continue  to  be  improved  based 
on  user  feedbaek. 

ii)  Several  IHC  data  fields  have  been  revised  to  reflect  the  new  needs  including 
the  final  status  of  HER2  based  on  IHC  and  FISH,  and  loading  of  the  newly 
generated  data  with  improved  granularity  of  Ki67  and  p53  for  invasive  breast 
cancer  samples  is  in  progress. 

iii)  The  sample  selection  utility  using  temporal  information  is  in  use  and 
improvements  have  been  made  based  on  user  feedbaeks. 

iv)  We  have  established  regular  proeedure  and  routine  for  data  loading  to  the 
DW4TR:  data  are  extraeted  from  CLWS,  applying  the  data  processed  by 
DCU,  and  then  loaded  into  the  DW. 

v)  After  the  aequisition  of  InforSense  by  IDBS  there  are  substantial  personnel 
changes.  IDBS  is  committed  to  continue  to  focus  on  translational  research. 
Several  teleeonferenees  have  been  held.  In  July,  Dr.  Hai  Hu  visited 
InforSense — now  part  of  IDBS,  in  Burlington,  MA,  to  review  the 
development  of  a  microarray  data  analysis  workflow  utility  and  to  start  the 
strategie  planning  of  the  future  relationship  between  the  two  organizations.  In 
November,  several  IDBS  leaders  visited  WRI.  We  are  planning  on  an 
additional  strategic  meeting  late  January. 

LIMS  development  of  the  clinical  component 

i)  A  cosmetic  revision  was  done  on  the  CLWS.  The  pre-printing  rule  was 
ehanged:  additional  questions  in  the  questionnaire  ean  now  be  pre -printed  out 
in  the  CLWS  for  follow-up  patients  per  request  from  the  elinical  staff. 

ii)  The  development  of  the  new  modules  for  elinical/tissue  components  in 
eollaboration  with  GenoLogics  was  diseontinued  due  to  the  direetional 
problem  of  GenoLogics.  The  company  apologized,  and  we  successfully 
negotiated  for  a  full  refund  of  the  pre-payment  for  the  development.  As  a 
result,  we  plan  to  develop  a  system  to  replace  the  CLWS  in-house. 

iii)  Our  plan  is  to  develop  the  LIMS  in  modules,  aiming  to  replaee  the  CLWS  that 
is  eurrently  in  use  but  already  obsolete. 

iv)  With  ProLogie  serving  as  a  development  subeontractor,  we  have  developed  a 
new  tool  for  completing  and  traeking  pathology  ehecklist  and  sample  attribute 
sheet  using  TAB  PC  technology.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  drastie 
revision  of  the  eurrent  Pathology  Cheeklist  led  by  the  CBCP  Head  Pathologist 
with  close  teamwork  involving  the  biomedieal  informaties  group  here,  the 
ProLogie  team,  and  the  MDR  Global  leader.  This  Pathology  Checklist  tablet 
data  capturing  system  development  with  is  now  done  with  the  first  phase 
development.  Additional  revision  will  be  needed  before  this  ean  be  integrated 
with  the  new  LIMS 

v)  The  Komen  Promise  Grant  won  by  a  5 -member  consortium  led  by  Dr. 

Hallgeir  Rui  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  has  been  in  exeeution  sinee  January  2010. 

It  is  a  5 -year  grant  aiming  to  sereen  the  expression  of  250  drug  targets  aeross 
5000  breast  cancer  tissues.  Dr.  Craig  Shriver  of  WRAMC,  Mr.  Albert 
Kovatieh  of  MDR  Global,  Dr.  John  Eberhardt  III  of  DeeisionQ,  and  Dr.  Hai 
Hu  of  WRI  are  the  other  4  leaders  of  the  consortium.  Execution  of  the  Komen 
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Grant  has  a  positive  impact  on  CBCP.  The  WRI  Biomedical  Informatics  team 
is  responsible  for  the  biomedical  informatics  infrastructure  including  the 
development  of  a  LIMS  and  expansion  of  the  DW4TR  to  support  the  project, 
and  we  will  also  support  data  analysis  and  research  project  design.  The 
development  of  the  LIMS  is  underway,  which  is  coordinated  with  the 
development  of  the  LIMS  for  CBCP  CLWS  replacement.  One  important 
component  of  the  LIMS,  the  data  entry  form  for  the  clinicopathologic  data  of 
the  breast  cancer  cases,  has  been  developed  and  is  currently  in  use,  which  is 
useful  for  the  development  of  the  BC-TRCOE  outcome  data  form. 

vi)  One  experienced  developer  was  hired  on  December  20,  to  focus  on  LIMS 
development  for  both  this  project  and  the  Komen  Promise  Grant. 

IT  Infrastructure  and  Support 

Historically,  WRI  IT  support  was  outsourced,  and  from  its  inception  the  WRI  IT 
infrastructure  grew  organically.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  the  whole  system  needs 
to  be  completely  redesigned  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  research  and  support 
activities  of  the  next  phase  of  the  research  at  WRI.  With  the  help  of  professional 
consultants  and  a  professional  IT  infrastructure  company,  we  have  completely  redesigned 
our  IT  infrastructure.  The  new  system  applies  virtual  machine  technology,  with  4  servers 
hosting  all  the  applications  that  were  acquired  through  the  10  years  of  WRI’s  history.  The 
servers  have  32  GB  memory  each  that  are  shareable,  with  a  total  of  36  TB  shareable 
storage  that  can  be  further  expanded  as  needed.  The  new  network  is  supported  by  Level  3 
with  a  speed  of  1  Gbps 

Effective  January  of  201 1,  Biomedical  Informatics  will  provide  WRI  IT  support  as  a 
newly  added  responsibility.  Eor  this  purpose,  a  new  IT  Manager  and  an  IT  Support 
Specialist  have  been  hired  on  December  20  and  November  15,  respectively.  The  original 
person  in  charge  of  the  infrastructure  re-structuring  is  no  longer  with  WRI  effective 
November  1 1 .  This  change  of  personnel  suspended  the  virtualization  of  the  applications 
which  has  now  been  resumed.  The  status  of  the  main  tasks  are  shown  below: 

i)  Procurement  of  all  hardware  complete 

ii)  Hardware  installation  complete,  which  includes  network  hardware,  servers, 
and  virtual  storage 

iii)  Network  hardware  configuration  complete 

iv)  Cut-off  of  WRI  from  the  MANVT  network  complete  and  now  Eevel  3 
providing  internet  connectivity  for  WRI 

v)  Virtualization  of  current  physical  servers  -  on  going 

SOP  for  clinical  data  entry  (core  questionnaire)  have  been  reviewed  and  updated 

i)  In  collaboration  with  WRAMC,  WRI  team  combined  two  SOPs  (one  for  nurses 
and  one  for  data  entry)  into  single  document.  During  this  process,  a  number  of 
discrepancies  between  these  documents  has  been  corrected  and  all  changes  to 
SOP  have  been  highlighted 

ii)  WRI  team  visited  WRAMC  and  presented  new  SOP  document  to  the  clinical  data 
staff.  During  the  presentation,  additional  clarifications  and  corrections  were  made. 
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iii)  The  WRI  team  also  reviewed,  clarified,  and  updated  the  SOP  with  the  JMBCC 
nurses. 

iv)  The  SOP  is  now  in  a  final  version — but  we  are  maintaining  it  as  a  ‘live  document’ 
so  new  issues  coming  out  from  the  data  collection/QA/data  entry  process  will  be 
incorporated. 

Historical  perspective  -  FY  2005 

Continuing  software  development  of  the  CLWS  (Clinical  Laboratory  Workflow 
System)  and  its  further  deployment  into  the  clinical/research  arms  of  the  CRSCP- 
CBCP,  During  the  last  year,  a  standard  operating  procedure  (SOP)  for  data  entry  and 
quality  assurance  (QA)  of  the  questionnaire  data  has  been  established.  The  current  QA 
measures  for  clinical  data  include,  visual  inspection  by  the  data  entry  clerk,  double  blind- 
data  entry,  and  a  computer  program  checking  applying  all  the  QA  rules  that  have  been 
developed  to  examine  the  data  integrity  within  and  between  data  fields.  A  QA  issue 
tracking  (QAIT)  system  has  also  been  developed  and  implemented,  which  dramatically 
improved  the  communications  on  QA  issues  between  the  WRI  data  entry  group  and  the 
Walter  Reed  questionnaire  QA  team. 

With  the  belief  that  electronic  data  capturing  will  enhance  clinical  data  collection  and 
precision,  WRI  has  taken  the  initiative  in  developing  a  prototype  tablet  application  using 
the  Pathology  Checklist  as  the  first  example  following  a  decision  made  at  the  last  CBCP 
Offsite  meeting.  This  prototype  is  under  further  evaluation  at  both  WRI  and  Walter  Reed 
before  a  full-blown  development  starts. 

The  data  warehouse  development  has  further  evolved  to  provide  data  and  analytical 
support  to  CBCP  research,  which  is  done  by  collaborating  with  leading  data  management 
and  analysis  companies  such  as  InforSense  and  Concentia  Digital.  An  On-Line  Analytical 
Processing  (OLAP)  tool  has  been  developed  to  allow  for  easy  access  and  stratification  of 
hundreds  of  data  elements  across  thousands  of  subjects  enrolled  in  CBCP.  A  ‘patient 
view’  tool  has  been  developed  to  allow  for  exploration  of  warehoused  data  from  an 
individual  patient.  An  application  prototype  has  been  developed  to  enable  users  to  access 
clinical  or  experimental  images  at  ease  with  a  built-in  robust  data-element  filtering 
capability.  All  these  translational  research-enabling  applications  will  be  migrated  to  and 
further  developed  on  a  newly  designed  patient-centric,  object-oriented  data  model  with  a 
temporal  dimension.  We  expect  that  this  newly  designed  data  model,  which  is  in  the 
process  of  being  implemented,  will  dramatically  enhance  our  translational  research 
capability  when  compared  to  the  old  questionnaire -based  data  structure. 

Historical  perspective  -  FY  2009 

The  patient-centric  modularly  structured  clinical  data  model  for  the  data  warehouse 
continues  to  be  developed  and  improved  by  incorporation  of  additional  questionnaires 
and  data  from  other  clinical  and  translational  projects  such  as  the  Gynecological  Disease 
Program.  A  comparison  between  our  data  model  with  existing  models  and  systems  such 
as  SNOMED,  MeSH,  HL7  has  been  done,  and  a  comparison  with  caBIG  VCDE  has  been 
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Started.  Such  comparisons  indicated  that  our  data  model  is  unique  in  supporting  clinical 
and  translational  research.  Issues  like  how  to  integrate  the  information  captured  from 
different  questionnaires  where  similar  questions  may  be  asked  in  different  ways  are  being 
worked  on.  The  interface  has  been  dramatically  improved  to  make  it  more  convenient  to 
use  and  more  powerful  for  users  to  interrogate  the  data  from  the  data  warehouse.  A 
manuscript  on  this  development  is  being  prepared. 

Currently  this  data  warehouse  is  playing  a  pivotal  role  in  supporting  research  in  WRI  and 
WRAMC.  We  use  it  for  patient  cohort  formation,  specimen  selection,  and  breast  cancer 
risk  factor  assessment.  A  number  of  collaborative  projects  are  under  development  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  data  in  this  data  warehouse.  With  a  proof-of-principle  pilot 
project  completed,  next  we  will  focus  on  developing  molecular  study  data  models  in  the 
data  warehouse  to  host  the  large  amount  of  genomic  and  proteomic  study  data. 

LIMS  (Laboratory  Information  Management  System) 

We  have  identified  the  LIMS  product  from  Genologics  as  the  system  for  WRI  to  adopt. 
There  are  two  modules  commercially  available  from  the  company,  Geneus  for  genomic 
studies,  and  Proteus  for  proteomic  studies.  The  company  is  also  developing  biomedical 
informatics  modules  for  clinical  data  and  specimen  management.  We  have  worked  out 
with  the  company  that  WRI  will  have  early  access  to  the  new  modules  in  development. 

For  implementation  of  the  Geneus  and  Proteus,  we  are  holding  meetings  twice  a  week 
with  Genologics  for  architecting  and  planning.  As  of  now,  the  detailed  implementation 
plan  has  been  developed,  a  two-server  hardware  structure  has  been  determined  and 
ordered,  a  decision  on  the  database  is  being  finalized.  In  addition,  a  mock  installation  has 
been  completed.  The  plan  is  to  use  these  two  modules  to  track  the  data  generated  in  the 
lab,  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  the  Clinical  Laboratory  Workflow  System,  CLWS  to 
keep  track  of  the  clinical  activities  and  specimens.  Note  that  the  latter  is  from  the 
previous  LIMS  from  Cimarron  software,  co-developed  by  WRI  and  Cimarron.  When  the 
biomedical  informatics  modules  from  Genologics  are  available,  all  the  data  tracking  will 
be  performed  from  the  backbone  structure  of  Genologics. 

In  the  current  structure,  the  clinical  data  is  directly  feeding  into  the  data  warehouse. 

When  the  Geneus  and  Proteus  are  functional,  the  laboratory  data  will  be  fed  into  the  data 
warehouse  as  well.  This  way,  the  LIMS  is  for  transactional  activities,  and  the  data 
warehouse  is  for  reporting  and  research  purposes.  We  believe  that  with  this  two- 
separate-system  structure,  the  need  for  data  collection  and  generation  and  storage  and 
analysis  we  will  be  completely  satisfied. 

Other  current  active  research  and  development  projects 

•  QA  measures  of  the  CBCP  clinical  data:  a  set  of  QA  measures  have  been 
developed  as  a  collaborative  effort  between  WRI  and  WRAMC.  This  includes 
visual  inspection  of  the  completed  questionnaires,  double  blinded  data  entry,  and 
application  of  an  automated  computer  program  to  enforce  a  metrics  of  QA  rules. 

A  tool  called  QA  Issue  Tracking  system  (QAIT,  see  next  paragraph)  is  used  to 
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track  QA  issues.  A  manuscript  on  these  QA  measures  and  results  is  being 
finalized. 

•  QAIT:  A  QA  Issue  Traeking  system  has  been  developed  to  faeilitate 
communieations  between  data  entry  at  WRI  and  the  elinieal  data  colleetion/QA 
team  at  WRAMC.  This  web-based  system  provides  centralized  management  of 
QA  issues  with  role-based  access  to  related  information.  It  has  greatly  faeilitated 
the  QA  proeess  and  enhanced  overall  quality  of  the  CBCP  clinical  data.  A 
manuscript  on  this  project  has  been  submitted  to  JAMIA  and  is  currently  under 
revision. 

•  Use  of  the  CBCP  clinical  data  warehouse  as  a  research  environment  for 
hreast  cancer  risk  factor  assessment:  The  data  warehouse  and  the  On-Line 
Analytieal  Proeessing  tool  as  the  interface  have  proven  to  be  a  powerful  tool  in 
supporting  scientific  research  at  WRI  and  WRAMC.  We  have  tested  the  idea  that 
the  CBCP  elinieal  data  warehouse  ean  serve  as  a  researeh  environment  for  breast 
caneer  risk  faetor  assessment,  and  have  presented  the  preliminary  data  at  SABCS 
2007.  Current  the  draft  manuscript  has  been  prepared  and  is  being  reviewed  by 
the  co-authors. 

•  BIOBASE  analysis  of  the  differentially  expressed  genes  in  normal  hreast 
tissues  from  African  American  and  European  American  women:  WRI  lab 

scientist  Dr.  Lori  Field  has  previously  reported  identifieation  of  the  set  of  these 
differentially  expressed  genes  at  AACR.  Using  the  same  data  set  we  have 
performed  an  in  silieo  transeription  factor  analysis  to  explore  the  possible 
underlying  meehanism  why  sueh  genes  were  differentially  expressed.  The 
preliminary  results  have  been  presented  at  SABCS  2007  and  currently  a 
manuseript  is  being  prepared. 

•  Epidemiological  Study  of  Traditional  Breast  Cancer  Risk  Factors  and 
Histologically  Confirmed  Common  Breast  Pathologies:  A  manuscript  has  been 
submitted  to  The  Brest  Journal  and  here  is  the  abstraet: 

We  have  previously  reported  that  proliferative  non-atypieal  breast  disease  eo- 
occurs  with  breast  eancer  according  to  non-random  patterns.  We  have  speeulated 
that  this  phenomenon  is  indicative  of  a  permissive  environment  for  unusual  eell 
proliferation.  Elueidation  of  the  risk  factors  for  proliferative  breast  disease  may 
yield  important  insight  into  the  early  development  of  micro-environments 
supportive  of  breast  caneer  development.  In  this  report  we  examine  eommon 
breast  cancer  risk  faetors  in  assoeiation  with  histologically  confirmed  eommon 
proliferative  breast  diseases.  The  study  population  of  1 181  women  was  drawn 
from  the  Clinieal  Breast  Caneer  Projeet  Study.  In  situ  breast  eancer,  atypieal 
breast  disease,  and  benign  proliferative  lesions  (sclerosing  adenosis,  hyperplasia 
of  the  usual  type,  and  columnar  cell  lesions)  individually  and  in  combination  have 
similar  risk  faetors  to  those  observed  in  breast  eaneer  -  age,  age  at  menopause, 
and  obesity/never  exereising.  Age  is  a  significant  risk  factor  for  all  of  these 
lesions  in  premenopausal  women;  age  at  menopause  and  obesity  or  laek  of 
exereise  signifieantly  increases  the  risk  of  many  of  these  lesions  in 
postmenopausal  women.  The  eo-eurrent 
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presence  of  at  least  two  benign  lesions  is  associated  with  similar  statistically 
significant  risk  factors  for  in  situ  and  atypical  breast  pathologies  in  pre¬ 
menopausal  and  post-menopausal  women. 

BC-TRCOE  PILLAR  #  5  Clinical  Care: 

The  objectives  of  the  Clinical  Care  Pillar  are  to: 

a)  Decrease  the  negative  psychological  impact  on  the  patient  of  having  an 
evaluation  or  treatment  intervention  for  breast  disease  by  utilizing  objective 
measurement  instruments  to  longitudinally  assess  the  patient’s  psychological 
response  to  evaluation  and  intervention,  and  base  modifications  of  these 
procedures  on  those  results. 

b)  Create  and  maintain  an  environment  (medical,  physical,  psychological) 
conductive  to  the  multiple  needs  of  the  patient  undergoing  breast  disease 
evaluation  /  treatment. 

c)  Recruit  patients  into  the  various  BC-TRCOE  protocols  to  obtain  the  clinical 
data  and  biospecimens  needed  to  meet  the  BC-TRCOE’s  translational 
research  goals. 

This  pillar  of  the  BC-TRCOE  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  success  of  and  project 
rests.  Without  patients  enrolled  in  our  biospecimen  repository  protocols,  there  would  be 
no  translational  research  center  of  excellence.  These  patients  come  from  the  clinical  care 
environment.  Since  its  inception  in  2000,  the  CBCP  (now  the  BC-TRCOE)  has  had  as  a 
priority,  the  development  and  staffing  of  the  core  clinical  centers  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center,  the  Joyce  Murtha  Breast 
Care  Center  in  Windber,  PA  and  at  our  newest  site,  the  Pat  and  Eesly  Sajack  Breast 
Center  at  Anne  Arundel  Medical  Center  in  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Under  the  direction  of 
Eorraine  Tafia,  MD  more  than  500  newly  diagnosed  cases  of  breast  cancer  are  seen  at 
AAMC  each  year. 

At  each  center  the  staff  is  dually  trained  as  clinical/research  providers,  to  seamlessly 
integrate  the  need  for  a  strong  research  focus  in  the  clinical  center  with  the  requirement  to 
provide  state-of-the-art  clinical  care  to  the  patients. 

The  reputation  of  the  BC-TRCOE  is  that  of  an  exceptional  translational  research  project 
with  very  possibly  the  world’s  most  pristine  collection  of  breast  tissue.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  number  of  well  respected  medical  centers  expressing  interest  in  joining  us  as  research 
partners. 

The  care  of  our  patients  is  provided  by  Physicians,  Advance  Practice  Nurses  (Nurse 
Practitioners)  and  certified  Nurse  Navigators  with  all  personnel  having  as  their  prime  job 
description,  the  research  aspects  of  the  BC-TRCOE. 

Both  the  former  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  and  the  Walter  Reed  National 
Military  Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  MD  have  built  state  of  the  art  comprehensive 
breast  care  centers  with  women’s  imaging  co-located  with  the  breast  care  center.  The 
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Joyce  Murtha  Breast  Care  Center  in  Windber,  PA  is  a  beautiful  faeility  that  rivals  the 
most  highly  regarded  breast  eenters  in  the  eountry.  Our  partners  at  Anne  Arundel  have 
opened  a  brand  new  eutting-edge  breast  eenter.  They  have  added  4  additional  exam 
rooms,  a  bariatrie  exam  room  with  a  two  proeedure  rooms,  a  eounselor's  offiee, 
eonferenee  room,  patient  library,  multiple  eonsult  rooms  to  meet  with  patients  &  families, 
and  a  clinieal  trials  room.  At  the  new  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medieal  Center  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland  mueh  input  was  provided  by  the  staff  of  the  former  National  Naval 
Medieal  Center  and  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medieal  Center  to  ensure  a  state  of  the  art, 
eutting  edge  breast  center,  eo-loeated  with  breast  imaging,  was  the  result.  The  Breast 
Center  has  a  proeedure  room  and  reeovery  room  enabling  surgery  within  the  eenter.  The 
Breast  Imaging  Center  has  a  designated  Aurora  Breast  MRI  maehine.  The  merging  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Breast  Centers  has  been  an  overwhelming  sueeess  with  the  elinieal  eare 
provided  primarily  by  the  former  NNMC  staff  and  the  researeh  eomponent  provided  by 
the  former  WRAMC  staff.  The  Breast  Care  and  Translational  Researeh  Center  of 
Exeellenee  reeeived  a  3  year  full  aeereditation  by  the  NAPBC  (National  Aeereditation 
Program  for  Breast  Centers)  on  September  1 1,  2012  and  the  surveyor  made  the  following 
eomments: 

“  this  is  a  model  breast  eenter  and  exemplary  program . at  every  level,  there  was  a 

palpable  pride  and  serviee  mentality...  The  Breast  Care  and  Researeh  Center  at  Walter 
Reed  is  truly  a  eut  above  the  rest." 


At  the  new  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medieal  Center,  the  former  National  Naval 
Medieal  Center  and  Walter  Reed  Army  Medieal  Center  have  eombined  to  beeome  the 
Breast  Care  and  Imaging  Translational  Researeh  Center  of  Exeellenee.  We  antieipate 
seeing  between  5,000  and  6,000  patients  per  year  and  diagnose  approximately  200  new 
breast  eaneers  per  year. 

The  MULTIDISCIPLINARY  CONFERENCE  oecurs  every  Thursday.  Newly 
diagnosed  breast  eaneer  patients  and  their  signifieant  other(s)  are  assigned  a  examination 
room  where  they  meet  the  various  providers  that  eomprise  the  interdiseiplinary  breast 
eare  team.  Providers  inelude  a  breast  surgeon,  a  medical  oncologist,  a  radiation 
oncologist,  a  psychologist,  nurse  navigators/ease  managers,  a  physieal  therapist,  and  a 
plastie  surgeon.  Eaeh  speeialty  has  the  opportunity  to  meet  privately  and  evaluate  eaeh 
patient.  The  benefit  of  this  approaeh  is  that  instead  of  having  individual  appointments 
spread  over  several  days  or  weeks,  the  patient  need  only  sehedule  one  day  to  see  all  the 
various  providers. 

This  allows  us  to  edueate,  faeilitate  and  eoordinate  a  eomprehensive  breast  treatment  plan 
for  the  patient  that  maximizes  treatment  options  and  streamlines  patient  eare  in  a  patient- 
foeused  environment. 

It  also  allows  us  to  diseuss  the  various  researeh  protoeols  with  patients  and,  if  they  agree, 
obtain  informed  written  eonsent  and  eomplete,  with  the  assistanee  of  a  researeh  nurse,  an 
extensive  elinieal  questionnaire  that  eaptures  more  than  500  fields  of  elinieal  data. 
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After  morning  activities,  the  breast  care  team  assembles  and  conducts  an  interdisciplinary 
conference  to  discuss  each  patient’s  case,  resulting  in  a  comprehensive  treatment  plan 
built  on  a  team  consensus.  The  results  of  the  conference  are  then  reviewed  with  the 
patient/significant  other  and  time  is  provided  to  clarify  and  ask  questions. 

In  an  article  entitled  '^Hidden  in  Plain  View  -  Integration  of  Effective  Patient 
Partnerships  with  Evidence  Based  Medicine  in  the  Military  Health  System  -The  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project”  the  MULTIDISCIPLINARY 
CONFERENCE  (former  TEMPLATE  day  at  WRAMC)  is  described  by  the  following 
quote  “This  method  of  physician  communication  and  consensus  avoids  conflicting 
messages  to  the  patient  and  allows  for  the  best  evidence-based  approach.  The  literature 
supports  the  notion  that  a  group  decision  is  superior  to  sequential  individual  ones.  Staff 
and  patient  satisfaction,  stability  of  staff  retention,  and  continuous  improvement  attitude, 
creates  optimal  outcomes  in  a  safe,  high  quality,  and  supportive,  attractive  physical 
environment.  As  Residency  Director,  clearly  COL  Shriver  leads  by  example  and  has  an 
impact  on  physicians  during  their  graduate  medical  education  by  experiencing  how 
idealized  care  can  be  operationalized  in  a  military  setting.  This  model  of  care  should 
certainly  be  considered  as  the  National  Capital  Area  moves  forward  with  the  merger  of 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  with  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center  and  becomes 
the  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center  (WRNMMC)  in  2011.” 

Psycho-Social  Oncology  Services: 

The  WRNMMCB  has  2  designated  psycho-oncology  staff  members  (1  psychologist,! 
social  worker)  to  assess  all  newly  diagnosed  breast  cancer  patients.  The  yearly  rates 
average  about  110  new  patients.  These  staff  members  also  evaluate  and  counsel  other 
cancer  patients  throughout  the  hospital  system. 

Services  provided  for  the  breast  center; 

•  Psycho-social  assessment  including  NCCN  distress  scale  for  all  new  breast  cancer 
patients 

•  Individual,  couples,  family  counseling  related  to  diagnosis  and  other  stressors. 
Telephone  support  also  available  for  those  for  whom  transportation  is  an  issue 

•  referral  to  community  resources  as  needed 

•  multi-discipline  collaboration  and  coordination  of  care 

Groups  offered: 

•  Breast  Cancer  support  group  meets  2x/month  1 .5hr  each-open  to  all  stages  and 
ages  occasional  guest  speakers 

•  Breast  Cancer  yoga  class  meets  2x/month  Ihr  each  session-all  stages,  ages,  and 
abilities 

•  Young  women’s  (ages  20-40)  Cancer  (all  cancers)  educational  support  group  8 
week  sessions  L5hr  ea. 
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III,  KEY  RESEARCH  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

•  Continue  to  build  the  world’s  largest  and  best-eharacterized  biospeeimen 
repository  of  breast  disease  speeimens,  now  numbering  over  50,000  total 
specimens  from  more  than  5800  enrolled  research  patients. 

•  Identified,  characterized,  and  verified  the  chromosomal  changes  that  occur 
during  the  progression  of  breast  tissue  from  benign  to  early  malignant  disease. 

•  Developed  an  albumin-depletion  methodology  for  the  proteomics  analysis  of 
serum  samples  that  was  critical  to  our  ability  to  find  important  low-abundance 
proteins  and  peptides  that  are  found  in  the  bloodstream  of  patients  with  breast 
cancer  (i.e.,  an  important  step  in  developing  a  “breast  cancer  blood  test”). 

•  Implemented  the  working  version  of  the  database  and  data  warehouse  system 
that  CBCP  has  been  developing  for  four  years,  that  integrates  the  clinical, 
molecular,  pathologic,  and  biorepository  aspects  of  CBCP  translational 
research,  along  with  robust  query  capability  and  analysis  tools. 

•  Gene  expression  difference  have  been  found  between  African  American 
women  and  European  American  women  that  may  lead  to  insights  into  the 
differences  in  breast  cancer  severity  seen  between  these  populations. 

•  Continued  studies  of  low-abundance  proteins  and  peptides  that  are  found  in 
the  bloodstream  of  patients  with  breast  cancer  (i.e.,  an  important  step  in 
developing  a  "breast  cancer  blood  test") 

•  Further  enhanced  the  use  of  the  database  and  data  warehouse  system  that 
CBCP  has  developed  for  last  five  years,  to  integrate  the  clinical,  molecular, 
pathologic,  and  biorepository  aspects  of  CBCP  translational  research.  It's 
robust  query  capability  and  analysis  tools  have  assisted  in  stratifying  patients 
populations  for  our  studies. 

•  Other  developments  in  the  Biomedical  informatics  core  have  included 
development  of  a  new  patient  centric  data  model,  new  tools  for  microarray 
data  QA,  MS  data  protein  peak  detection  and  alignment  and  an  analysis  of 
breast  disease  co-occurrence. 

•  Gene  expression  analysis  of  primary  (node  negative)  versus  primary  (node 
positive)  revealed  a  70  gene  signature  distinguishing  two  types  of  tumors. 

•  Gene  expression  of  blood  RNA  from  100  patients  with  invasive  breast  cancer 
compared  to  blood  RNA  from  100  disease  free  controls  has  identified  several 
candidate  markers  of  breast  cancer  detection. 

•  Specimens  continue  to  be  genotyped  with  a  panel  of  26  markers  that  give 
insight  into  the  stage  and  prognosis  of  the  tumors. 

•  A  collaboration  with  Vanderbilt  University  to  examine  proteomics  differences 
associated  with  lymph  node  metastasis  continues  and  has  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  patterns  of  protein  expression  that  may  distinguish  tumors  that 
has  lymph  node  metastasis  from  those  that  do  not. 

•  We  are  currently  performing  targeted  research  aimed  at  identifying  blood 
based  biomarkers  for  the  early  detection  of  breast  cancer.  For  this  research 
activity,  we  are  utilizing  a  multiplex  assay  platform  (xMAP)  to  analyze  a 
panel  of  biomarkers  made  up  of  matrix  metalloproteinase  1,  2  and  9  (known 
mediators  of  the  extracellular  matrix  modification)  and  growth  factors.  Such  a 
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combination  will  provide  positive  predietive  values  that  approaeh  100% 
eompared  to  the  earlier  studies  that  utilized  only  the  matrix  metalloproteinases 
with  predietive  values  of  80%. 

•  A  new  eollaboration  with  Paeifie  Northwest  Laboratory  (PNNL)  has  been 
initiated  to  use  proteomie  analysis  of  breast  eaneer  tissue  to  identify  protein 
bioearkers  for  metastasis  and  disease  progression. 

•  Further  enhaneements  have  been  made  to  the  database  and  data  warehouse 
system  that  CBCP  has  developed  for  last  five  years,  to  integrate  the  elinieal, 
moleeular,  pathologie,  and  biorepository  aspeets  of  CBCP  translational 
researeh.  The  data  warehouse  and  the  On-Line  Analytieal  Proeessing  tool  as 
the  interfaee  have  proven  to  be  a  powerful  tool  in  supporting  seientifie 
researeh  at  WRI  and  WRAMC  and  the  underlying  patient  eentrie  data  model 
is  being  modified  to  support  other  types  of  disease. 

•  Gene  expression  differenee  have  been  found  between  Afriean  Ameriean 
women  and  Caueasian  Ameriean  women  that  may  lead  to  insights  into  the 
differenees  in  breast  eaneer  severity  seen  between  these  populations. 

Reeently  we  generated  gene  expression  data  from  both  tumors  and  non- 
malignant  tissues  from  AAW  and  C W.  1 8  genes  were  differentially  expressed 
in  tumors  and  13  genes  in  non-malignant  breast  speeimens,  ineluding  PSPHL, 
SOSl  and  CRYBB2,  whieh  are  differentially  expressed  in  both  tumors  and 
non-malignant  tissues. 

•  The  Biomedieal  informaties  eore  has  eontinued  development  of  the  patient 
eentrie  data  model,  enhaneed  tools  for  mieroarray  data  QA,  and  further 
analysis  of  breast  disease  eo-oeeurrenee. 

•  In  2010,  we  published  the  results  of  our  Allelie  Imbalanee  evaluation  in  non- 
neoplastie  diseases,  eoneluding  that  ADH  and  CCH  are  in  faet,  genomieally 
naive  and  that  the  multitude  of  studies  that  have  evaluated  pre-neoplastie 
lesions  from  breasts  with  invasive  breast  tumor  eannot  represent  the  status  of 
pure  early  lesions. 

•  Copy  number  evaluation  is  being  performed  on  fresh  frozen  genomie  DNA 
samples  from  women  with  breast  eaneer,  and  a  variety  of  pathologieal 
elassifieations  using  Affymetrix  500K  SNP  ehips.  Copy  number  and  LOH 
analysis  is  being  performed  using  Affymetrix  genotyping  eonsole. 

Preliminary  data  were  presented  at  the  AACR  meeting  in  April. 

•  In  eollaboration  with  Paeifie  Northwest  Laboratory  (PNNL)  using  the 
previously  developed  Aeeurate  Mass  Tag  data  base  for  proteins  expressed  in 
breast  tissue  we  have  examined  breast  tumors  for  the  proteins  that  are  markers 
of  metastasis  to  lymph  nodes. 


Ilia.  COMPLIMENTARY  ACTIVITIES  SUPPORTED  BY  SEPARATE 
FUNDING 

•  The  Komen  Promise  Grant: 
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Work  continues  on  a  Komen  Promise  grant  awarded  to  Hallgier  Rui  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  University  in  2009.  On  behalf  of  the  Clinical  Breast  Care 
Project  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  the  Henry  M.  Jackson 
Foundation  is  committed  to  participate  as  a  consortium  collaborator  on  this 
grant  submission:  “Therapy-relevant  Stratification  of  Breast  Cancer 
Patients:  Integrating  Pathology  and  Biomarker  Analyses”  As  for  the 
progress,  Aim  1  of  the  grant  involves  the  block  and  clinical  data  collection 
efforts  and  most  of  our  work  has  been  direeted  at  this  activity.  The  CBCP 
planned  to  submit  approx.  500  cases.  To  date,  we  have  collected  blocks  on 
344  cases  and  have  completed  the  clinical  data  forms  on  237  cases.  Of  these 
237  forms,  we  have  performed  a  Quality  Control  check  on  122  of  them  and 
sent  them  to  the  bioinformatics  team  for  data  entry  testing. 

Aim  2  of  the  grant  involves  participation  in  the  Phase  FII  clinical  trial  “Phase 
FII  trial  of  AMG  706  in  Combination  with  Ixabepilone  and  Capecitabine  in 
Women  with  Loeally  Reeurrent  or  Metastatic  Breast  Cancer”.  Clinieal  trial 
preparation,  consent  form  and  IRB/safety  board  approval  efforts  are  being  led 
by  CO-PI  Edith  Mitchell.  As  stated  in  the  previous  annual  report,  Amgen 
halted  aceess  to  Motesanib,  sinee  then  we  have  been  working  with  Abbot 
Laboratories  because  they  approved  the  use  of  Veliparib  (ABT-888).  We 
have  just  received  word  that  the  clinical  trial  is  now  approved  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  University.  We  will  submit  the  protocol  here  at  WRNMMC  for  IRB 
approval,  meet  with  ETC  Christopher  Gallagher  in  Medieal  Oncology  who 
will  assign  a  research  nurse  to  eoordinate  this  elinical  trial  and  TJU  will 
provide  the  needed  training.  Simultaneously,  Research  nurse  Deborah  Nielsen 
will  work  with  TJU  to  obtain  required  FDA  documents  for  the  IND,  organize 
protocol,  submit  the  protoeol  for  IRB  approval  at  Anne  Arundel  Medical 
center.  TJU  will  then  provide  Deborah  the  training  needed  to  implement  this 
clinical  trial.  The  Phase  II  clinical  trial  is  titled  “A  Randomized  phase  II  trial 
to  determine  the  impact  on  pathologic  complete  response  with  the  addition  of 
Carboplatin  or  Carboplatin  and  Veliparib  to  standard  chemotherapy  in  the 
neoadjuvant  treatment  of  stage  IIB  and  III  triple-negative  breast  eancer.” 

From  the  CBCP  perspective,  the  next  few  months  will  also  be  directed  at 
colleeting  bloeks  on  the  remaining  237  eases  (approx.)  and  completing  the 
completion  and  QC  of  all  data  forms. 

•  The  Cancer  Genome  Atlas  project  for  NCI: 

The  Cancer  Genome  Atlas-Breast  Cancer  project  team  reeently  published  a 
milestone  research  article  in  Nature  (on-line  Sep.  23,  2012;  in  print,  Oct.  4, 
2012, 

http://www.nature.com/nature/ioumal/v490/n7418/full/naturel  1412.html 

entitled  “Comprehensive  moleeular  portraits  of  human  breast  tumors”.  The 
publieation  was  accompanied  with  a  press  release  from  NIH  and  drew 
intensive  attention  from  major  news  media.  Three  components  of  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project,  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center 
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(WRNMMC),  Windber  Research  Institute  (WRI),  and  MDR  Global, 
participated  in  this  study.  We  functioned  as  a  breast  cancer  tissue  supplier, 
and  we  also  participated  in  data  analysis. 

As  a  “Tissue  Supplier”  for  the  project,  CBCP  supplied  over  10%  of  all  the 
breast  cancer  cases  used  in  the  study.  Among  the  16  tissue  suppliers,  CBCP 
tissues  were  of  the  highest  quality  with  a  passing  rate  of  89.6%,  and  three 
batches  passed  at  100%  which  the  director  of  the  TCGA  Program  Office 
claimed  as  “amazing”.  CBCP  tissues  were  procured  following  stringent 
Standard  Operating  Procedures  and  QA  programs,  and  banked  at  the  Tissue 
Banking  facility  at  WRI  following  another  stringent  set  of  SOP  and  QA 
programs.  The  quality  of  CBCP  tissues,  is  attested  to  in  this  TCGA  project. 

The  Biomedical  Informatics  group  at  WRI  led  the  clinical  data  QA  of  the 
TCGA-BC  project,  and  developed  methods  to  examine  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  data  fields  that  are  important  to  the  study.  We  also  performed 
genomic  data  analysis.  As  part  of  the  “Disease  Working  Group”  for  the 
project,  we  enforced  the  ASCO/CAP  guidelines  for  HER2  clinical  calls,  and 
used  additional  molecular  data  to  supplement  such  calls  where  needed.  We 
authored  Section  II  of  the  Supplementary  Methods  of  the  paper. 

The  CBCP  authors  in  this  paper  are:  Craig  D.  Shriver,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  and 
Leigh  Campbell  from  WRNMMC;  Richard  J.  Mural,  Hai  Hu,  Stella  B. 
Somiari,  Caroline  Larson,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Leonid  Kvecher,  Yaqin  Chen, 
and  Chunqing  Luo  from  WRI;  and  Albert  J.  Kovatich  from  MDR  Global. 

The  CBCP  has  shipped  cases.  All  110  have  ben  QC’d  and  102  cases  passed. 
That’s  a  92.7%  pass  rate  which  is  outstanding,  far  better  than  many 
prestigious  cancer  centers  and  a  testimony  to  the  quality  of  our  biobanking 
pillar  of  this  program. 


IV.  REPORTABLE  OUTCOMES 

The  number  of  subjects  recruited  to  Core  CBCP  Research  Protocols  for  the 
period  21  April  2005  to  30  November  2012  are  as  follows: 

Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center AValter 
Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center 

•  Enrolled  -  1,664  subjects 

•  Blood  sample  collections  -  12,788 

•  Tissue  sample  collections  -  3,871 
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The  Joyce  Murtha  Breast  Care  Center  in  Windber,  Pennsylvania 

•  Enrolled  -  732  subjects 

•  Blood  sample  collections  -  8,012 

•  Tissue  sample  collections  -  474 

Anne  Arundel  Medical  Center  in  Annapolis  Maryland 

•  Enrolled  -  1005  subjects 

•  Blood  sample  collections  -  4,816 

•  Tissue  sample  collections  -  2,613 


TOTAL  Enrollment  -  3,401  subjects 
TOTAL  Blood  Sample  Collections  -  25,616 
TOTAL  Tissue  Sample  Collections  -  6,958 


The  number  of  subjects  patients  seen  by  Raymond  Weiss,  Medical 
Oncologist  who  may  be  at  high  risk  for  breast  Cancer  for  the  period  21  April 
2005  to  30  November  2012  are  as  follows: 


Joyce  Murtha  Breast  Care  Center  -  229  (Risk  Reduction  program  began  16 
April  2009) 

WALTER  REED  ARMY  MEDICAL  CENTERA¥ALTER  REED 
MILITARY  MEDICAL  CENTER  -  2359 


CBCP  OFFSITE  MEETINGS 

The  CBCP  conducted  the  6*  ,  7*,  8*  ,9*’’  ,10*’’  and  1 1”’  Annual  Offsite  meetings 
during  this  period  of  time.  Offsite  meetings  began  on  Sunday  evenings  with 
dinner  and  concluded  Wednesday  mornings  at  noon.  The  annual  offsite  meetings 
present  a  forum  for  sharing  the  current  state  of  research  in  the  project. 
Presentations  were  given  by  scientists  from  Windber  Research  Institute,  Staff 
from  Walter  Reed,  collaborators  working  on  projects  and  noted  guest  speakers. 
The  meeting  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  Scientific  Advisory  Board  and 
Steering  Committee  to  meet  and  provide  feedback  to  project  leadership.  The  3 
day  offsite  meeting  began  with  a  presentation  by  a  breast  cancer  survivor  to 
remind  us  that  the  patient  with  breast  cancer  is  always  at  the  center  of  all  we  do, 
all  we  study  and  all  we  learn.  Please  see  ATTACHMENTS  12  andl3  for  an 
agenda  and  letter  of  invitation. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS 


Breast  cancer  is  the  most  common  non  skin-related  malignancy  among  women  in  the 
western  world.  It  accounts  for  one-third  of  all  cancers  diagnosed.  Age  is  the  single 
most  important  risk  factor  for  the  development  of  breast  cancer,  as  incidence  and 
mortality  both  increase  with  age.  However,  a  significant  number  of  breast  cancers  are 
diagnosed  among  young  women.  Each  year,  over  10,000  new  breast  cancer  cases  are 
detected  in  women  under  the  age  of  40.  Over  90%  of  these  occur  among  women  aged 
30-39  years  and  8  women  per  10,000  in  this  age  group  die  from  breast  cancer  every 
year.  Breast  cancer  is  the  single  leading  cause  of  death  in  women  aged  40-49  years. 
Despite  the  low  absolute  risk  of  breast  cancer  in  women  under  40  years  of  age,  the 
incidence  is  increasing  in  this  age  group.  The  incidence  in  younger  women  is 
probably  underestimated  based  on  the  current  understanding  of  the  biology  of  breast 
cancer.  Given  the  doubling  time  of  most  breast  carcinomas  a  one  centimeter  breast 
cancer  is  estimated  to  have  been  in  situ  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  years.  Cancers 
identified  in  women  age  40  to  45  originated  at  an  age  (>  40)  when  screening 
mammography  would  not  have  been  recommended.  Thus,  given  current  screening 
recommendations,  many  breast  cancers  that  develop  in  the  fourth  decade  of  life  are 
not  discovered  by  standard  screening  methods  until  the  woman  is  older.  The  age- 
specific  incidence  for  breast  cancer  among  African  American  women  is  two  times 
that  of  white  women  among  those  30-39  years  of  age  and  the  breast  cancer  mortality 
rate  is  nearly  two  times  higher  for  African  American  women  as  compared  to 
Caucasian  women  (12.8  versus  6.6  per  10.000  women,  respectively).  These 
differences  have  been  attributed  to  significant  ethnic  and  racial  variations  in  the  stage 
of  disease  at  time  of  diagnosis,  prevalence  of  adverse  patient  and  tumor-related 
prognostic  factors,  and  differences  in  provided  cancer  treatment.  African  American 
women  are  diagnosed  with  later  stage  disease  and  more  aggressive  tumors  than  white 
women  accounting  for  the  poorer  overall  survival  among  African  American  women 
with  breast  cancer.  Reduction  in  ethnic  and  racial  differences  in  breast  cancer 
treatment  outcome  is  a  principal  aim  of  modem  day  health  care,  and  aggressive 
screening  programs  in  young  women  aged  30-39  to  detect  disease  at  an  early  stage 
could  assist  in  achieving  this  goal  and  improving  cancer-related  survival. 

BC-TRCOE  Military  Relevance: 

Breast  cancer  is  the  most  common  non-skin  cancer  in  women.  It  is  the  single  greatest 
cause  of  cancer  deaths  among  women  under  40,  and  is  a  significant  cause  of  mortality 
for  women  in  the  United  States  Armed  Eorces.  Breast  cancer  mortality  among  women 
<50  years  accounts  for  >40%  of  years  of  life  lost  due  to  this  disease.  The  economic, 
social  and  emotional  costs  to  families  are  far  greater  when  a  young  woman  dies  than 
when  an  older  woman  dies  of  breast  cancer.  The  more  aggressive  nature  of  the 
disease  in  young  patients  along  with  the  attendant  costs  underscores  the  importance  of 
early  detection  of  breast  cancer  in  young  women.  Breast  cancer  is  a  curable  disease  if 
it  is  detected  early;  as  such  early  detection  is  related  to  survivorship,  cost  of  treatment 
and  quality  of  life  for  the  affected  woman. 
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The  active  duty  military  force  is  approximately  20%  female.  Most  of  these  service 
members  are  in  the  age  range  (30-40  years)  where  routine  screening  for  breast  cancer 
consists  only  of  clinical  breast  examination.  Both  mammography  and  clinical  breast 
examination  have  a  very  poor  accuracy  in  the  young  active  duty  force  in  determining 
which  breast  abnormalities  require  treatment,  and  which  are  benign  and  can  be  left 
alone.  The  immense  scale  and  impact  of  this  problem  for  the  military  can  be  assessed 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  over  2,000  cases  of  breast  cancer  diagnosed  in  active  duty 
service  members  over  the  last  ten  years  (source:  ACTURS  DoD  Tumor  Registry 
data).  Furthermore,  there  were  over  8,000  unnecessary  breast  biopsies  done  on  active 
duty  women  during  this  time  because  it  takes  4  breast  biopsies  of  normal  non- 
cancerous  lesions  to  find  each  individual  breast  cancer.  Hence,  women  often  need  to 
take  lengthy  amounts  of  time  off  from  duty  in  order  to  undergo  multiple  tests  leading 
up  to  the  biopsy  as  well  as  time  off  from  duty  because  of  the  biopsy  itself  This 
translates  into  approximately  10,000  weeks,  or  30  person-years,  of  time  lost  in  the 
evaluation  of  normal,  benign  breast  lesions  in  active  duty  service  members.  This 
would  be  unacceptable  for  any  other  healthcare  issue,  and  should  be  so  for  this  one. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  screening  tool  available  to  diagnose 
breast  cancer  in  the  early,  curable  stages  for  women  under  the  age  of  40,  who  make 
up  the  vast  majority  of  women  in  military  uniform. 

BC-TRCOE  Mission: 

Utilize  our  unique  biorepository  of  well  characterized  biospecimens  from  a  broad 
subset  of  patients  with  breast  cancer  and  other  breast  diseases  to  broaden  our 
knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  breast  disease.  Leverage  the 
technological  advances  in  genomic  and  proteomic  research  to  further  our 
understanding  of  breast  cancer  through  discoveries  in  molecular  biology,  pathway 
analysis  and  systems  biology  that  can  be  readily  translated  in  to  the  clinic. 

BC-TRCOE  Specific  Aims: 

This  project  is  structured  around  three  major  themes:  clinically  relevant  molecular  profiles, 
evaluation  of  genetic  risk  and  tumor  biology.  These  themes  inform  research  across  the  five 
BCTRC  pillars:  (1)  Breast  Cancer  Risk  Reduction;  (2)  Biorepository;  (3)  Eocused  Research 
(Genomics,  Proteomics);  (4)  Biomedical  Informatics;  and  (5)  Clinical  Care. 

Study  Design: 

The  project  utilizes  a  multidisciplinary  approach  for  researching  breast  diseases  and  breast 
cancer.  This  multidisciplinary  model  integrates  prevention,  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  continuing  care,  but  the  project  is  further  unique  in  the  incorporation  of  advances  in  risk 
reduction,  biomedical  informatics,  tissue  banking  and  translational  research.  The  project  is 
based  on  a  Discovery  Science  paradigm,  leveraging  high-throughput  molecular  biology 
technology  and  our  unique  clinically  well-characterized  tissue  repository  with  advances  in 
biomedical  informatics  leading  to  hypothesis-generating  discoveries  that  are  then  tested  in 
hypothesis-driven  experiments. 
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Relevance: 

The  BC-TRCOE  is  the  continuation  of  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  that  has  been 
ongoing  for  more  than  12  years.  Its  uniqueness  and  relevance  has  been  attested  to  by 
numerous  world-class  cancer  experts,  from  the  innumerable  public  and  private  presentations 
made  by  BC-TRCOE  investigators  over  the  years,  as  well  as  by  the  extensive  publication 
record  of  BC-TRCOE  researchers.  BC-TRCOE  has  developed  the  world's  largest 
biorepository  of  human  breast  tissues  and  biospecimens.  BCTRC  has  one  of  the  few  fully 
integrated  genomic  and  proteomic  molecular  biology  research  programs  in  the  nation  devoted 
exclusively  to  research  in  breast  diseases  that  is  linked  directly  to  the  clinic  and  the  patients 
(translational  research). 

Hypothesis/Rationale/Purpose: 

The  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center  and  Windber  Research  Institute 
have  partnered  in  the  BC-TRCOE  since  its  inception.  This  program  has  become  a 
leader  in  the  fight  against  breast  disorders  and  cancer.  Recognition  of  this  leadership 
has  prompted  Congress  to  establish  the  BC-TRCOE  as  the  Breast  Cancer 
Translational  Research  Center  of  Excellence  (BC-TRCOE),  one  of  five  centers  so 
designated  by  Congress  in  2008.  The  project  utilizes  a  multidisciplinary  bed-to- 
bench-to-bedside  approach  as  the  standard  for  treating  and  studying  breast  diseases 
and  breast  cancer.  This  multidisciplinary  model  integrates  advances  in  risk  reduction, 
prevention,  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  continuing  care  with  cutting  edge 
research  incorporating  advanced  methods  from  biomedical  informatics,  tissue 
banking,  high  throughput  biology  and  translational  research.  These  efforts  focus  on 
decreasing  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  breast  cancer  among  American  women. 

The  BC-TRCOE  currently  utilizes  the  facilities,  resources  and  expertise  of  the  Walter 
Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center  (WRNMMC),  the  Windber  Research  Institute 
(WRI),  the  Windber  Medical  Center  (WMC)  and  the  Anne  Arundel  Medical  Center 
(AAMC).  The  BCTRC  fosters  a  collaborative  and  collegial  working  relationship  with 
its  partners,  other  government  agencies,  academic  institutions,  commercial/industry 
leaders,  and  other  non-profit  organizations.  The  BC-TRCOE  has  a  five  pronged 
approach  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  breast  disease  based  on  five  interlocking 
pillars:  (1)  Breast  Cancer  Risk  Reduction;  (2)  Biorepository;  (3)  Eocused  Research 
(including:  Genomics,  and  Proteomics  Research);  (4)  Biomedical  Informatics;  and  (5) 

Clinical  Care. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  BC-TRCOE  is  to  provide  a  balanced  environment  between 
the  two  competing  and  yet  complementary  research  paradigms  of  hypothesis-driven 
research  and  hypothesis-generating  research,  in  a  translational  research  organization 
that  unites  clinical  capabilities  (patients,  nurses,  clinicians)  with  research  capabilities 
(genomics,  proteomics,  immunohistochemistry  and  whole  genome  DNA  sequencing) 
to  analyze  molecular  and  developmental  pathways  that  are  central  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  breast  disease.  The  critical  foundations  to  this  approach  are  provided 
by  the  tissue  biorepository  and  biomedical  informatics  platforms. 
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We  believe  that  there  are  three  broad  areas  where  the  BC-TRCOE  stands  poised  to 
make  major  eontributions  to  breast  eancer  research  and  its  translation  into  clinical 
practice.  These  areas  include  the  identification  of  molecular  profiles  of  disease  with 
high  clinical  relevance,  deepening  our  understanding  of  the  genetic  risk  of  breast 
disease  and  the  enhancement  of  our  understanding  of  breast  tumor  biology.  These 
three  themes  are  supported  by  the  five  pillars  of  the  BC-TRCOE.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  understanding  of  the  biology  of  Breast  Cancer  in  all  of  its  various  forms  and 
manifestations  remains  incomplete.  We  believe  that  our  high-value  repository  of 
biospecimens,  our  strong  biomedical  informatics  infrastructure  and  our  research  base 
with  strong  internal  and  external  collaborations  puts  us  in  an  excellent  position  to 
make  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  breast  disease  that  will  have  impact  on  the 
quality  of  life  for  breast  cancer  patients  and  their  families. 

Clinically  Relevant  Molecular  Profiling: 

This  is  cross-cutting  theme  with  clinical,  risk  assessment  and  basic  research 
components.  The  primary  focus  of  this  theme  is  to  evaluate  the  utility  of  existing 
molecular  profiles  that  have  relevance  to  risk  assessment,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and 
therapy  in  a  clinical  setting  and  to  discover  new  profiles  that  can  be  evaluated  in  the 
clinic.  Projects  within  this  theme  have  well  defined  translational  goals.  The 
development  of  comprehensive  and  highly  informative  molecular  profiles  will  be  a 
foundation  for  the  development  and  delivery  of  personalized/individualized  medicine. 
A  variety  of  research  modalities  will  be  used  to  identify  these  profiles  including 
immunohistochemistry,  gene  and  protein  expression  analysis  and  genetic  profiling 
including  Next  Generation  DNA  Sequencing.  Two  major  new  initiatives  are  outlined 
below  one  involving  the  development  and  testing  of  clinically  relevant 
immunohistochemical  profiles  for  disease  stratification  and  therapeutic  guidance  and 
the  other  using  complete  genomics  sequencing  of  tumor  and  matched  normal  DNA  to 
develop  clinically  relevant  profdes  that  could  aid  in  disease  diagnosis,  prognosis  and 
therapy  selection. 

Genetic  Risk: 

The  rapid  developments  of  high  throughput  genotyping  and  genomic  sequencing  of 
individuals  has  reminded  the  research  community  of  the  power  of  family  studies  in 
the  assessment  of  genetic  risk.  Evaluating  family  risk  and  translating  that  into 
individual  risk  is  the  primary  goal  of  this  theme.  There  is  both  clear  clinical  relevance 
and  a  strong  basic  research  component  to  this  theme.  Elnderstanding  the  underlying 
biology  of  observed  racial  disparities  in  disease  prevalence,  presentation  and  outcome 
will  also  be  a  major  part  of  this  effort.  The  interaction  of  the  theme  with  the  Risk 
Reduction  pillar  of  the  BCTRC  and  the  number  of  projects  outlined  below  that  deal 
with  research  into  the  basis  of  the  observed  racial  disparities  in  breast  cancer 
morbidity  and  mortality  point  out  the  relevance  of  this  theme  to  the  overall  goals  of 
the  BCTRC. 

Tumor  Biology: 

A  unique  combination  of  resources  and  expertise  put  the  BCTRC  in  a  strong  position 
to  further  our  understanding  of  the  basic  biology  of  breast  disease  including  breast 
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cancer.  Many  of  the  projects  outlined  in  the  Foeused  Researeh  pillar  address  basic 
problems  assoeiated  with  tumor  heterogeneity.  The  tumor  mieroenvironment  and 
stromal  interactions,  metastasis  and  reeurrence,  as  well  as  the  role  of  cancer  stem  cells 
and  tumor  evolution  affeeting  the  efficaey  of  treatment  are  emphasized.  We  firmly 
believe  that  a  robust  understanding  of  breast  tumor  biology  is  a  key  to  the  successful 
translation  of  the  researeh  preformed  at  the  BCTRC  to  the  clinie. 


In  summary  the  Clinieal  Breast  Care  Projeet,  a  collaborative  effort  between  Walter 
Reed  and  Windber,  has  resulted  in  excellent  working  relationships  and  collaborations 
between  the  two  sites  on  all  five  of  the  project’s  main  pillars.  The  project  continues  to 
aehieve  its  goals  and  looks  forward  to  further  continuanee  of  this  great  vision  and 
what  will  be  a  national  resouree,  into  the  future. 
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CBCP  Personnel  2012 


Last  Name 


Shrlver 


Bastiam 


Boone 


Bronfman 


Cliestan 


Cronin 


Eckhauser 


Ellsworth 


Enwold 


Hilton 


Hooke 


First  Name 


Crai 


Janice 


Jaime 


Eileen 


Allan 


Kerri 


Peggy  Lee 


Rachael 


Kanie 


Means 


Neiison 


Patterson 


Simmons 


Vilakazt 


Williamson 


Yambaka 


Zhu 


Weiss 


Wareham 


Deborah 


Carol 


Dianne 


Patricia 


Eric 


Baredii 


Rebecca 


Raymond 


Janet 


Katherine 


Vicki  Jones 


Role 


Principal  Investigator 


Licensed  Practical  Nurse 


Program  Manager/Budget  Analyst 


Administrative  Director 


Data  Manager 


Administrative  Assistant 


Research  Nurse 


Director  of  Translational  Genomics 


Epidemiologist 


_ Ethology  Assistant 


_ Research  Nurse _ _ 

_ Head  of  PathoJogy 


Research  Protocol  Coordinator 


Lab  Tech 


Research  Nurse 


Medical  Assistant 


Administrative  Assistant/OfTice  Mngr. 


Reseaioh  Nurse 


Research  Nurse 


dime  Administrator 


Receptionist/R.esearch  Assistant 


Histology  Tecli 


Epidemiologist 


Physican 


Pathologist  Assistant 


Clinical  Oncology  ResearohNursc 


Admin  Reviewer  CCC  Protocols 


CBCP  Personnel  2011 


Last  Name 


Basham 


Boone 


Bronihian 


Chestane 


C 


Eckhauser 


Del 


Ellsworth 


Bmvold 


Means 


Millet 


Pattei’son 


Trace 


Simmons 


Williamson 


Yambaka 


Zhu 


Weiss 


Waieham 


Fii'St  Name 


C 


Janice 


Jaime 


Eileen 


Allan 


Kerri 


Pe 


Ismail 


Rachael 


Lindse 


Donald 


Carol 


Dianne 


Patricia 


Erie 


Baredu 


Rebecca 


Janet 


Katherine 


Role 


Principal  luvestieatoi’ 


Licensed  Practical  Nurse 


Program  Manaeei/Bndget  Analyst 


Administrative  Director 


Data  Manager 


Administrative  Assistant 


Research  Nuise 


Data  manager 


Director  of  Tianslational  Genomics 


Epidemiologist 


Pathology  Assistant 


Research  Nurse 


Head  of  Patholog 


Research  Protocol  Coordinator 


Lab  Tech 


Data  Manager 


Medical  Assistant 


Administrative  Assistant/Office  Mngr. 


Resoaioh  Nurse 


Reseaixill  Nurse 


Clinic  Administrator 


Receptionist/Research  Assistant 


Histology  Tech 


_ Epidemiologist 


Physican 


Pathologist  Assistant 


Clinical  Oncology  ResearchNurse 


W8IX\VH-05-2‘00S3 


Principal  luvcsligalor:  Craig  D,  Slirlver,  COL  MC 


CBCP  PERSONNEL  RECEIVING  PAY  FROM 
THE  JtESE  ARCH  EFFORT 
Jamiaiy  1, 2010  -  December  31, 2010 


Last  Name 

First  Name 

Role 

Sliviver 

Cralc 

Principal  Investigator 

Basbam 

Janice 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

iBoone 

Jaime 

Admin  Mgr,  CBCP  Physician  Staff 

Eileen 

Administrative  Director 

Allan 

Data  Manager 

Chou 

Budget  Analyst 

Haiiisher 

Walter 

Budget  Analyst 

Courvllle 

Faith 

Research  Nurse 

Cwniit 

Kerri 

Administrative  Assistant/  Office 

Manager 

Del 

Ismail 

Data  Manager 

Eckhauser 

Pecey 

Research  Nurse 

Ellsworth 

Genetlst 

Enowold 

Biostetitlclan 

Fautacone 

Jamie  Leigh 

Pathology  Assistant 

Gutohell 

Veronica 

Head  Nurse,  CBCP/  Nurse  Practitioner 

Hamsher 

Budget  Analyst 

Hilton 

Karrle 

Researcli  Nurse 

Hodfison 

Carol 

Nurse  Practitioner 

Hooke 

Jeffrey 

Head  of  Pathology 

Kay 

Research  Protocol  Coordinator 

Louth 

Suiiita 

Administrative  Assistant/  Office 

Manager 

Means 

Lab  Teclniiolan 

AV81X\VII-05-2.0053 


Principal  Tnvesllgator:  Crolg  D.  Sliriver,  COL  MC 


Miner 

Pfitterson 


Donald 

Carol 


I  Data  Manager 


LastNaiuo 


Slu'iver 


Basham 


Boone 


Bronfman 


Cheslan 


Courvlllo 


Cronin 


Del  • 


Enowold 


Qulchell 


Hilton 


Hooke 


First  Name 


Crai 


Janice 


Jaime 


Eileen 


Faith 


Veronica 


KaiTie 


Carol 


Leuth 

Sunlta 

Means 

Miller 

Donald 

Reece 


as 


Katlileen 


Carol 


Christina 


Heike 


Winified 


Stoiadinovio 


Alexander 


Patrioia 


Williamson 


Zhao 


Z 


Role 


Principal  Investigator _ 


Licensed  Practical  Nqrse _ 

Admin  Mgr,  CBCP  Physician  Staff 


Administrative  Director  _ 


Pathology  Assistant _ _ 


Data  Manager  _ 


Budget  Analyst  _ _ 


ReseEuoli  Nurse  _ ' 


Administrative  Assistant/  Office 
Manager  _ 


Data  Manager  _ 


Biostatitician _ _ _ _ _ 

HeadNwse,  CBCP/ Nurse  Practitioner 


Research  Nurse _ 


Nurse  Practitioner 


Head  of  Pathoio 


Research  Protocol  Coordinator 


Adminishativo  Assistant/  Office 
Manager  _ _ 


Lead  Medical  Clerk/Receptionist _ 


Data  Manager _ 


Cli nlcal Nurse  Specialist _ 


Medical  Assistant  _ _ 


Biomedical  Informatics  Coordinator  . 


Data  Manager  _ 


Lab  Tecli/PMebotomist  _ 


Budget  Analyst _ 


Breast  Surgeon  _ _ 


Research  Nurse  _ . 


Clhiio  Administrator 


Histology  Technician _ 


Epidemiologist  _ 


\V81XWH-05-2-0053 


Principal  IiiVMtIgflior:  Craig  D.  Slirlvcr,  COLMC 


CBCP  PERSONNEL  RECEIVING  PAY  FROM 
THE  RESEARCH  EFFORT 
July  1, 2007  “  Juno  30, 2008 


Lflsf  Name 

First  Name 

1 

Role 

SLiiver 

Cralff 

Principal  Investifiator 

Basham 

Janice 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

Boone 

Jaime 

Admin  Mgr,  CBCP  Physician  Staff 

Bi'onfinan 

Eileen 

Administrative  Director 

Jamie  Leigh 

Pathology  Assistant 

ChestauR 

Allan 

Data  Manager 

Courvllle 

Faith 

Research  Nui'se 

Cvoniu 

Kerri 

Receptlonist/Admbilsti'atlve  Assistant 

Del 

Ismail 

Data  Manager 

Eno\Yold 

Blostatitioion 

Gutohell 

Veronica 

Head  Nurse,  CBCP/  Nurse  Pl-actltloner 

Hilton 

Karrle 

Research  Nurse 

Carol 

Nurse  Practitioner 

Jeffioy 

Head  ofPatliology 

Kelley 

Research  Protocol  Coordinator 

Means 

Lead  Metllcal  Clerk/Receptlonist 

Miller 

Donald 

Data  Manager 

Park 

Kathleen 

Clinical  Nurse  Specialist 

Patlei'soti 

Medical  Assistant 

Christina 

Biomedical  Informatics  Coordinator 

Reece 

Heike 

Data  Manager 

Rolas 

Winifred 

Lab  Tecli/Phlebotomist 

Rosennulst 

Monica 

Budget  Analyst 

Breast  Surgeon 

Vilakasi 

Research  Nurse 

Erie 

Clinic  Adminlsti’ator 

Zhao 

Histology  Technician 

Zhu 

Kangniin 

Epidemiologist 

\V8IXWH0S-2.O053 


Prfnolprf  Invesllgator  CYnlg  D.  Slirlverj  OOL  MC 


CBCP  PERSONNEL  RECEIVING  PAY  FROM 
THE  RESEARCH  EFFORT 
July  1)  2006  tlii'ougli  Juuc  30>  2007  ^ 


WS1XWH-OS-2-OOS3 


Principal  Jtivcsllgalor;  Oraig  D.  Slnlver,  CDL  MC 


Rgec9 

Roiiia 


Halko 

WInIfted 


Data  MflimRcf _ 

Lab  Teoli/Plilebotoinlst 


Last  Name 


Shi’lver 


_A 

B 


Basham 


Bauchiero 


Bronfman 


Cooper 


De! 


Fantacone 


Glasco 


Qutchell 


Harris 


Hearrell 


Hooke 


Jama 


Minohar 


Moroni 


O’Neill 


as 


Pai'k 


Patterson 


es 


Ponnlah 


First  Name  Role 


Craie  Principal  Investigatoi'  ' 


Peter  I  Breast  Surgeon _ 


Lab  Assistant 


Janice  I  Licensed  Practical  Nurse 


Samantha  Research  Assistant _ 


Eileen  Protocol  Coordinator _ 


Allan  Data  Manager  _ 


Leslie  Psychologist  _  _ 


Ismail  Data  Manager _ 


Jamie  Leigh  Pathology  Assistant _ 


Tiffaiii  Administrative  Clerk _ _ 


Head  Nurse,  CBCP/ Nurse  Pract. 


Research  Assistant 


Executive  Director  &  COO 


Research  Assistant 


Research  Nuise 


Head  of  Patholo 


Research  Assistant 


Research  Nwse 


Histology  Technician 


Research  Nurse 


Staff  Research  Nume 


Lead  Medical  Clerk/Receptionist 


Data  Manager  - 


Reseaich  Assistant 


Scientist 


Reseaich  Nurse 


Receptionist 


Staff  Research  Nurse 


Research  Associate 


Kathleen  I  Clinical  Nurse  Specialist 


Carol  Medical  Assistant 


Breast  Surgeon 


Sathibalan  I  Soientist-Iminunologist _ 


Christina  I  Program  Administrator 


Ailhiu' 


Katie 


Elizabeth 


Jeffre 


Yusuf 


Anita 


W8IXWH-05-2-0053 


Principal  Invcstlgafor:  Craig  D.  Shrlver,  COL  MC 


Reece 

Heike 

Data  Manager 

Paula 

Research  Nurse 

Winifred 

Lab  Tech/Phlebotomist 

Monica 

Budget  Analyst 

Russo  ■ 

Jamie 

Staff  Research  Nurse 

Veronica 

StaffResearch  Nurse 

Sessoms 

Lisa 

Administrative  Assistant 

Smith 

Anna 

Research  Assistant 

Alexander 

Breast  Surgeon 

Ston'er 

Catherine 

Senior  Research  Associate 

Thomas 

Lisa 

Health  Tech  /  Procedure  Room 

Williamson 

Eric 

Clinic  Administrator 

WRI  Personnel  -  2012 


Chen,  Yaqin 
Clancy,  Rebecca 
Croft,  Daniel  T. 

Cruse,  Steven  M. 
Deyarmin,  Brenda 
Deyarmin,  Dennis  R. 
Ditton,  Dana  L. 
Dorchak,  Jesse  A. 
Ellsworth,  Darrell 
Elston,  Edward  J. 
Ferrau,  Annalisa 
Full  Name 
Furmanchik,  Lydia 
Greenawalt,  Amber  M. 
Holliday,  Charvonne 
Hu,  Hal 
lida,  George 
Kane,  Jennifer 
Kohr,  Joni 
Kurtz,  Thomas  M. 
Kvecher,  Leonid 
Larson,  Caroline  M. 
Lubert,  Susan  M. 
Mamula,  Kimberly  A. 
Masiello,  Matthew 
Melley,  Jennifer 
Meyer,  Jeffrey  B. 

Mural,  Richard  J. 
O'Donnell,  Amy 
Patney,  Heather 
Penatzer,  Cayla  E. 
Rigby,  Sean 
Rummel,  Seth 
Seitz,  Brianne  J. 

Shaffer,  Apryl 
Shawley,  Cynthia  M. 
Slavik,  Julianna  E. 
Somiari,  Stella 
Sturtz,  Lori 
Trostle,  Lynn 
Valente,  Allyson 
Voeghtly,  Eric 
Wang,  Hua 
Welse,  Jonathan  P. 

Wu,  Weiqiang 


BCTR 

BCTR 

CADRE 

Administration 

BCTR 

Administration 

CADRE 

BCTR 

CADRE 

Administration 

halt 

Department  Name 
WRI  Administration 
BCTR 

Bullying  Institute 

BCTR 

BCTR 

BCTR 

BCTR 

WRI  Administration 

BCTR 

BCTR 

BCTR 

CADRE 

Dr.  Masiello 

BCTR 

BCTR 

WRI  Administration 

BCTR 

CADRE 

CBCP 

BCTR 

BCTR 

CADRE 

BCTR 

WRI  Administration 

CADRE 

BCTR 

BCTR 

WRI  Administration 
BCTR 

Administration 

BCTR 

Administration 

BCTR 


Statistical  Analyst 
Research  Associate  1 
Research  Associate  III 
Housekeeper 
Research  Associate  ill 
Housekeeper 
Research  Assistant 
Research  Associate  1 
Senior  Director 
It  Manager 

Administrative  Assista 
Title 

Finance  Assistant 
Research  Associate  I 
Public  Health  Assoclat 
Deputy  Chief  Scientific 
Director 

Research  Associate  II 
Administrative  Assista 
President 
Data  Manager 
Resource  Manager 
Lab  Manager 
Sr.  Statistical  Analyst 
Chief  Medical  Officer 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Chief  Scientific  Officer 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  il 
Intern/student/paid 
Research  Assistant 
Research  Associate  II 
Intern/student/paid 
Data  Entry  Technician 
Executive  Assistant 
Research  Associate  II 
Senior  Director 
Scientist 

Grant  Program  Coordi 
Research  Associate  III 
Manager 
It  Developer 
It  Support  Specialist 
Research  Associate  III 


WRI  Personnel  -  2011 


Title 

Administrative  Assistant 

Count  Administrative  Assistant 

Last  Name 

Ferrau 

First  Name 

Annalisa 

Administrative  Assistant  II 

Count  Administrative  Assistant  II 

Kohr 

Joni 

Chief  Medical  Officer 

Count  Chief  Medical  Officer 

Masiello 

Matthew 

Chief  Scientific  Officer 

Count  Chief  Scientific  Officer 

Mural 

Richard 

Data  Entry  Technician 

Count  Data  Entry  Technician 

Shaffer 

Apryl 

Data  Manager 

Count  Data  Manager 

Kvecher 

Leonid 

Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office 

Count  Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office 

Hu 

Hai 

Director 

Count  Director 

lida 

George 

Executive  Assistant 

Count  Executive  Assistant 

Shawley 

Cynthia 

Finance  Assistant 

Count  Finance  Assistant 

Furmanchik 

Lydia 

Grant  Program  Coordinator 

Count  Grant  Program  Coordinator 

Trostle 

Lynn 

Housekeeper 

Housekeeper 

Count  Housekeeper 

Cruse 

Deyarmin 

Steven 

Dennis 

Intern/student/paid 

Intern/student/paid 

Count  Intern/student/paid 

Penatzer 

Seitz 

Cayla 

Brianne 

It  Developer 

Count  It  Developer 

Wang 

Hua 

It  Manager 

Count  It  Manager 

Elston 

Edward 

FTE 


WRI  Personnel  -  2011 


It  Support  Specialist 

Count  It  Support  Specialist 

Weise 

Jonathan 

Lab  Manager 

Count  Lab  Manager 

Lubert 

Susan 

Manager 

Count  Manager 

Voeghtly 

Eric 

President 

Count  President 

Kurtz 

Thomas 

Public  Health  Associate 

Count  Public  Health  Associate 

Holliday 

Charvonne 

Research  Assistant 

Research  Assistant 

Count  Research  Assistant 

Rigby 

Ditto  n 

Sean 

Dana 

Research  Associate  1 

Research  Associate  1 

Research  Associate  1 

Count  Research  Associate  1 

Dorchak 

Greenawalt 

Clancy 

Jesse 

Amber 

Rebecca 

Research  Associate  II 

Research  Associate  II 

Research  Associate  II 

Research  Associate  11 

Research  Associate  II 

Research  Associate  II 

Research  Associate  II 

Count  Research  Associate  II 

Melley 

Kane 

Rummel 

Patney 

O'Donnell 

Meyer 

Slavik 

Jennifer 

Jennifer 

Seth 

Heather 

Amy 

Jeffrey 

Julianna 

Research  Associate  111 

Research  Associate  III 

Research  Associate  III 

Research  Associate  III 

Count  Research  Associate  III 

Valente 

Croft 

Wu 

Deyarmin 

Allyson 

Daniel 

Weiqiang 

Brenda 

Resource  Manager 

Count  Resource  Manager 

Larson 

Caroline 

Scientist 

Count  Scientist 

Sturtz 

Lori 

Senior  Director 

Somiari 

Stella 

WRI  Personnel  -  2011 


Senior  Director 

Count  Senior  Director 

Ellsworth 

Darrell 

Sr.  Statistical  Analyst 

Count  Sr.  Statistical  Analyst 

Mamula 

Kimberly 

Statistical  Analyst 

Count  Statistical  Analyst 

Chen 

Yaqin 

Grand  Count 


44 


WRi  Personnel  -  2010 


Title  Last  Name 

Administrative  Assistant  Ferrau 

Count  Administrative  Assistant 


Administrative  Assistant  ii  Kohr 

Count  Administrative  Assistant  11 


Chief  Medical  Officer  Masiello 

Count  Chief  Medical  Officer 


Chief  Scientific  Officer  Mural 

Count  Chief  Scientific  Officer 


Data  Entry  Technician  Raymore 

Count  Data  Entry  Technician 


Data  Manager  Kvecher 

Count  Data  Manager 


Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office  Hu 

Count  Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office 


Director  Slavich 

Director  lida 

Count  Director 


First  Name 
Annaltsa 


Joni 


Matthew 


Richard 


Susan 


Leonid 


Hai 


Lacey 

George 


WRI  Personnel  -  2010 


Executive  Assistant  Shawley  Cynthia 

Count  Executive  Assistant 

Finance  Assistant  Furmanchik  Lydia 

Count  Finance  Assistant 

Grant  Program  Coordinator  Trestle  Lynn 

Count  Grant  Program  Coordinator 

Housekeeper  Lovette  Merry 

Count  Housekeeper 

Intern/student/paid  Hicks  Marisa 

Intern/student/pald  Fee  Brian 

Count  Intern/student/paid 

It  Developer  Wang  Hua 

Count  It  Developer 

It  Manager  Elston  Edward 

Count  it  Manager 


it  Support  Specialist 


Weise 


Jonathan 


WRI  Personnel  -  2010 


Count  It  Support  Specialist 


Lab  Manager  Lubert 

Count  Lab  Manager 


Manager  Voeghtly 

Count  Manager 


Post  Doctoral  Fellow  Voeghtly 

Post  Doctoral  Fellow  Zhou 

Count  Post  Doctoral  Fellow 


President  Kurtz 

Count  President 


Public  Health  Associate  Holliday 

Count  Public  Health  Associate 


Receptionist  Pavlosky 

Count  Receptionist 


Susan 


Eric 


Laura 

Jing 


Thomas 


Charvonne 


Cathy 


Research  Assistant 
Research  Assistant 
Count  Research  Assistant 


Leslie 

Rigby 


Matthew 

Sean 


WRI  Personnel  -  2010 


Research  Associate  I 
Research  Associate  I 
Research  Associate  i 
Research  Associate  I 
Research  Associate  I 
Count  Research  Associate  1 


Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Count  Research  Associate  II 


Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Count  Research  Associate  III 


Aberts 

Gerlanne 

Lehman 

John 

Greenawalt 

Amber 

Clancy 

Rebecca 

Dorchak 

Jesse 

Decewicz 

Alisha 

Melley 

Jennifer 

Kane 

Jennifer 

Patney 

Heather 

Meyer 

Jeffrey 

O'Donnell 

Amy 

Rummel 

Seth 

Wu 

Weiqiang 

Deyarmin 

Brenda 

Croft 

Daniel 

Vaiente 

Allyson 

Kirchner 

David 

Katenhusen 

Richard 

Jordan 

Rick 

Research  Physician 
Research  Physician 
Count  Research  Physician 


Decewicz  David 

Bekhash  Anthony 


Resource  Manager 
Count  Resource  Manager 


Larson 


Caroline 


WRI  Personnel  -  2010 


Scientist  U  Xing 

Scientist  Rapuri  Prema 

Scientist  Sturtz  Lori 

Count  Scientist 

Senior  Director  Kolii  Kumar 

Senior  Director  Ellsworth  Darrell 

Senior  Director  Somiari  Stella 

Count  Senior  Director 


Grand  Count 


WRI  Personnel  -  2009 


Title  Last  Name 

Administrative  Assistant  II  Kohr 

Count  Administrative  Assistant  li 


Administrative  Feiiow  Xie 

Count  Administrative  Fellow 


Chief  Administrative  Officer  Bates 

Count  Chief  Administrative  Officer 


Chief  Medical  Officer  Masiello 

Count  Chief  Medical  Officer 


Chief  Scientific  Officer  Mural 

Count  Chief  Scientific  Officer 


Data  Entry  Technician  Raymore 

Count  Data  Entry  Technician 


Data  Manager  Kvecher 

Count  Data  Manager 


First  Name 
JonI 


Yuanil 


James 


Matthew 


Richard 


Susan 


Leonid 


Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office 
Count  Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office 


Hu 


Hai 


WRI  Personnel  -  2009 


Director  Patrick  Lisa 

Director  Slavich  Lacey 

Director  lida  George 

Director  Brownlee  Robert 

Count  Director 

Executive  Assistant  Shawley  Cynthia 

Count  Executive  Assistant 

Finance  Assistant  Furmanchik  Lydia 

Count  Finance  Assistant 

Grant  Program  Coordinator  Trostie  Lynn 

Count  Grant  Program  Coordinator 

Housekeeper  Lovette  Merry 

Count  Housekeeper 

Intern/student/paid  Fee  Brian 

Intern/student/paid  Piskuric  Michael 

Count  Intern/student/paid 


It  Developer 
Count  it  Developer 


Napotnik 


David 


WRI  Personnel  -  2009 


It  Manager  Elston  Edward 

Count  It  Manager 


Lab  Manager  Lubert  Susan 

Count  Lab  Manager 


President  Kurtz  Thomas 

Count  President 


Public  Health  Associate  Holliday  Charvonne 

Count  Public  Health  Associate 


Receptionist  Pavlosky  Cathy 

Count  Receptionist 


Research  Assistant  Leslie  Matthew 

Research  Assistant  Rigby  Sean 

Count  Research  Assistant 


Research  Associate  I 
Research  Associate  I 
Research  Associate  I 
Research  Associate  I 
Research  Associate  I 
Research  Associate  I 
Count  Research  Associate  I 


Greenawait 

Amber 

Lehman 

John 

SwearInger 

Chad 

Clancy 

Rebecca 

Aberts 

Gerianne 

Nesbella 

Matthew 

WRI  Personnel  -  2009 


Research  Associate  II 

Decewicz 

Alisha 

Research  Associate  II 

Melley 

Jennifer 

Research  Associate  II 

Kane 

Jennifer 

Research  Associate  II 

O'Donnell 

Amy 

Research  Associate  II 

Patney 

Heather 

Research  Associate  II 

Rummel 

Seth 

Research  Associate  II 

Seth 

Bernard 

Research  Associate  II 

Weaver 

Luke 

Count  Research  Associate  II 


Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  111 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Count  Research  Associate  III 


Research  Physician 
Research  Physician 
Count  Research  Physician 


Resource  Manager 
Resource  Manager 
Count  Resource  Manager 


Deyarmin 

Brenda 

Valente 

Allyson 

Jordan 

Rick 

Katenhusen 

Richard 

Kirchner 

David 

Wu 

Weiqiang 

SainI 

Jasmine 

Croft 

Daniel 

Bekhash  Anthony 

Decewicz  David 


Bombatch  James 

Larson  Caroline 


Scientist  Rapuri  Prema 

Scientist  Sturtz  Lori 

Scientist  Li  Xing 

Count  Scientist 


WRI  Personnel  -  2009 


Senior  Director 

Somiari 

Stella 

Senior  Director 

Kolli 

Kumar 

Senior  Director 

Ellsworth 

Darrell 

Count  Senior  Director 

Grand  Count 


58 


WRI  Personnel  -  2008 


Title  Last  Name 

Administrative  Assistant  II  Kohr 

Count  Administrative  Assistant  fl 


Administrative  Fellow  Xie 

Count  Administrative  Fellow 


Chief  Administrative  Officer  Bates 

Count  Chief  Administrative  Officer 


Chief  Medical  Officer  Maslello 

Count  Chief  Medical  Officer 


Chief  Scientific  Officer  Mural 

Count  Chief  Scientific  Officer 


Courier  Kush 

Count  Courier 


Data  Manager  Kvecher 

Count  Data  Manager 


First  Name 
Joni 


Yuanll 


James 


Matthew 


Richard 


Anthony 


Leonid 


Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office 
Count  Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office 


Hu 


Hal 


WRl  Personnel  -  2008 


Director  Brownlee  Robert 

Director  Petrick  Lisa 

Director  lida  George 

Director  Slavlch  Lacey 

Count  Director 

Executive  Assistant  Shawley  Cynthia 

Count  Executive  Assistant 

Finance  Assistant  Furmanchik  Lydia 

Count  Finance  Assistant 

Grant  Program  Coordinator  Trestle  Lynn 

Count  Grant  Program  Coordinator 

It  Manager  Elston  Edward 

Count  it  Manager 

Lab  Manager  Lubert  Susan 

Count  Lab  Manager 


Public  Health  Associate 
Count  Public  Health  Associate 


Holliday 


Charvonne 


WRi  Personnel  -  2008 


Receptionist 

Pavlosky 

Cathy 

Count  Receptionist 

Research  Assistant 

Leslie 

Matthew 

Research  Assistant 

Count  Research  Assistant 

Rigby 

Sean 

Research  Associate  I 

Lehman 

John 

Research  Associate  1 

Greenawalt 

Amber 

Research  Associate  1 

Nesbella 

Matthew 

Count  Research  Associate  1 

Research  Associate  II 

Decewlcz 

Alisha 

Research  Associate  II 

Patney 

Heather 

Research  Associate  II 

Kane 

Jennifer 

Research  Associate  li 

O'Donnell 

Amy 

Research  Associate  II 

Seth 

Bernard 

Research  Associate  II 

Rummel 

Seth 

Research  Associate  II 

Weaver 

Luke 

Count  Research  Associate  II 


Research  Associate  III 

Deyarmin 

Brenda 

Research  Associate  III 

Jordan 

Rick 

Research  Associate  III 

Katenhusen 

Richard 

Research  Associate  III 

Valente 

Allyson 

Research  Associate  Hi 

Croft 

Daniel 

Research  Associate  III 

Kirchner 

David 

Research  Associate  III 

Saini 

Jasmine 

Research  Associate  III 

Wu 

Welqiang 

Count  Research  Associate  III 


Research  Physician  Bekhash  Anthony 


WRI  Personnel  -  2008 

Research  Physician  Decewicz  David 

Research  Physician  Mihaiy  Csaba 

Count  Research  Physician 

Resource  Manager  Bombatch  James 

Resource  Manager  Larson  Caroline 

Count  Resource  Manager 

Scientist  Sturtz  Lori 

Scientist  Rapurl  Prema 

Count  Scientist 

Senior  Director  Koili  Kumar 

Senior  Director  Somlari  Stella 

Senior  Director  Ellsworth  Darrell 

Count  Senior  Director 


Grand  Count 
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WRI  Personnel  -  2007 


Title  Last  Name 

Administrative  Assistant  II  Kohr 

Count  Administrative  Assistant  II 


Administrative  Fellow  Xie 

Count  Administrative  Fellow 


Chief  Administrative  Officer  Bates 

Count  Chief  Administrative  Officer 


Chief  Scientific  Officer  Mural 

Count  Chief  Scientific  Officer 


Courier  Kush 

Count  Courier 


Data  Manager  Kvecher 

Count  Data  Manager 


Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office  Hu 

Count  Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office 


Director  Browniee 

Director  Patrick 

Director  Yang 

Count  Director 


First  Name 
Joni 


Yuanli 


James 


Richard 


Anthony 


Leonid 


Hal 


Robert 

Lisa 

Yaw-Ching 


WRI  Personnel  -•  2007 


Executive  Assistant  Shawley 

Count  Executive  Assistant 


Finance  Assistant  Furmanchik 

Count  Finance  Assistant 


Grant  Program  Coordinator  Trostie 

Count  Grant  Program  Coordinator 


It  Manager  Elston 

Count  It  Manager 


Lab  Manager  Lubert 

Count  Lab  Manager 


President  Jacobs 

Count  President 


Receptionist  Pavlosky 

Count  Receptionist 


Cynthia 


Lydia 


Lynn 


Edward 


Susan 


F.  Nicholas 


Cathy 


Research  Assistant 


Rigby 


Sean 


WRI  Personnel  -  2007 


Count  Research  Assistant 


Research  Associate  I 
Count  Research  Associate  1 


Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Count  Research  Associate  il 


Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  111 
Count  Research  Associate  III 


Research  Physician 
Research  Physician 
Research  Physician 
Count  Research  Physician 


Resource  Manager 
Resource  Manager 
Count  Resource  Manager 


Greenawalt  Amber 


Seth 

Bernard 

Weaver 

Luke 

O'Donnell 

Amy 

Weyandt 

Jamie 

Decewicz 

Alisha 

Kane 

Jennifer 

Patney 

Heather 

Croft 

Daniel 

Kirchner 

David 

Deyarmln 

Brenda 

Jordan 

Rick 

Valente 

AHyson 

Katenhusen 

Richard 

Sun 

Milialy 

Bekhash 

Weihong 

Csaba 

Anthony 

Bombatch 

Larson 

James 

Caroline 

WRI  Personnel  -  2007 


Scientist  Sturtz 

Scientist  Maskery 

Count  Scientist 


Senior  Director  Somiarl 

Senior  Director  Ellsworth 

Senior  Director  Kolll 

Count  Senior  Director 


Senior  Scientist  Zhang 

Count  Senior  Scientist 


Sr  Research  Fellow  Liebman 

Count  Sr  Research  Fellow 


Grand  Count 


Lori 

Susan 


Stella 

Darrell 

Kumar 


Younghong 


Michael 
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WRI  Personnel  -  2006 


Title  Last  Name 

Administrative  Assistant  If  Kohr 

Count  Administrative  Assistant  II 


Administrative  Fellow  Xie 

Count  Administrative  Fellow 


Chief  Administrative  Officer  Bates 

Count  Chief  Administrative  Officer 


Chief  Medical  Officer  Dunn 

Count  Chief  Medical  Officer 


Chief  Scientific  Officer  Mural 

Count  Chief  Scientific  Officer 


Coord  Biomedical  Informatics  Gutchell 

Count  Coord  Biomedical  Informatics 


Courier  Kush 

Count  Courier 


First  Name 
Joni 


Yuanli 


James 


Michael 


Richard 


Emily 


Anthony 


Data  Entry  Technician 
Count  Data  Entry  Technician 


Thomas 


Davene 


WRI  Personnel  -  2006 


Data  Manager  Kvecher 

Count  Data  Manager 


Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office  Hu 

Count  Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office 


Director 
Director 
Director 
Director 
Count  Director 


Yang 

Patrick 

Brownlee 

Ellsworth 


Executive  Assistant  Shawley 

Count  Executive  Assistant 


Finance  Assistant  Furmanchik 

Count  Finance  Assistant 


Grant  Program  Coordinator  Trostle 

Count  Grant  Program  Coordinator 


Intern/student/paid  Sllberman 

Count  Intern/student/paid 


Leonid 


Hai 


Yaw-Ching 

Lisa 

Robert 

Rachel 


Cynthia 


Lydia 


Lynn 


Jordan 


WRI  Personnel  -  2006 


It  Manager  Elston 

Count  It  Manager 


Lab  Manager  Lubert 

Count  Lab  Manager 


President  Jacobs 

Count  President 


Receptionist  Pavlosky 

Count  Receptionist 


Research  Assistant  Rigby 

Research  Assistant  Brink 

Count  Research  Assistant 


Research  Associate  i  Grof-Tisza 

Research  Associate  I  Greenawalt 

Count  Research  Associate  I 


Research  Associate  II 

Decewicz 

Research  Associate  II 

Weyandt 

Research  Associate  II 

Kane 

Research  Associate  II 

Seth 

Research  Associate  II 

Patney 

Count  Research  Associate  II 

Edward 


Susan 


F.  Nicholas 


Cathy 


Sean 

Melissa 


Patrick 

Amber 


Alisha 

Jamie 

Jennifer 

Bernard 

Heather 


WRl  Personnel  -  2006 


Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  111 
Count  Research  Associate  III 


Croft 

Deyarmin 

Jordan 

Katenhusen 

Kirchner 


Research  Physician  Bekhash 

Research  Physician  Sun 

Count  Research  Physician 


Resource  Manager  Bombatch 

Resource  Manager  Larson 

Count  Resource  Manager 


Scientist  Maskery 

Scientist  Sturtz 

Count  Scientist 


Senior  Director  Kolli 

Senior  Director  Somiari 

Senior  Director  Ellsworth 

Count  Senior  Director 


Senior  Scientist  Zhang 

Senior  Scientist  Malty 

Count  Senior  Scientist 


Daniel 

Brenda 

Rick 

Richard 

David 


Anthony 

Weihong 


James 

Caroline 


Susan 

Lori 


Kumar 

Stella 

Darrell 


Younghong 

Japan 


WRI  Personnel  -  2006 


Sr  Research  Fellow  Liebman 

Count  $r  Research  Fellow 


Michael 


Grand  Count 
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WRl  Personnel  -  2005 


Title  Last  Name 

Administrative  Assistant  II  Neiderer 

Administrative  Assistant  II  Kohr 

Count  Administrative  Assistant  il 


Chief  Administrative  Officer  Bates 

Count  Chief  Administrative  Officer 


Chief  Medical  Officer  Dunn 

Count  Chief  Medicai  Officer 


Chief  Scientific  Officer  Mural 

Count  Chief  Scientific  Officer 


Data  Entry  Technician  Thomas 

Count  Data  Entry  Technician 


Data  Manager  Kvecher 

Count  Data  Manager 


Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office  Hu 

Count  Deputy  Chief  Scientific  Office 


Director 

Director 

Director 


Petrick 

Yang 

Brownlee 


First  Name 

Cecilia 

Joni 


James 


Michael 


Richard 


Davene 


Leonid 


Hai 


Lisa 

Yaw-Ching 

Robert 


WRI  Personnel  -  2005 


Director  Ellsworth 

Count  Director 


Executive  Assistant  Shawley 

Count  Executive  Assistant 


Finance  Assistant  Furmanchik 

Count  Finance  Assistant 


Grant  Program  Coordinator  Trostle 

Count  Grant  Program  Coordinator 


Intern/student/paid  Sllberman 

Intern/student/paid  Chung 

Intern/student/paid  Roney 

Count  intern/student/paid 


It  Manager  Elston 

Count  it  Manager 


Lab  Manager  Lubert 

Count  Lab  Manager 


Rachel 


Cynthia 


Lydia 


Lynn 


Jordan 

Sey-Kyo 

Elizabeth 


Edward 


Susan 


Pre-Doctoral  Fellow 
Count  Pre-Doctora!  Fellow 


Leech 


Bernard 


WRI  Personnel  -  2005 


President  Jacobs 

Count  President 


Receptionist  Pavlosky 

Count  Receptionist 


Research  Assistant  Rigby 

Research  Assistant  Brink 

Count  Research  Assistant 


Research  Associate  I  Greenawalt 

Research  Associate  I  Grof-Tisza 

Research  Associate  I  Meyers 

Count  Research  Associate  I 


Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  (I 
Research  Associate  II 
Research  Associate  II 
Count  Research  Associate  II 


Patney 

Hadix 

Kane 

Decewicz 


Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Research  Associate  III 
Count  Research  Associate  III 


Kirchner 

Deyarmin 

Jordan 

Croft 

Katenhusen 

Zhu 


F.  Nicholas 


Cathy 


Sean 

Melissa 


Amber 

Patrick 

Sarah 


Heather 

Jennifer 

Jennifer 

Alisha 


David 

Brenda 

Rick 

Daniel 

Richard 

Andy 


WRf  Personnel  -  2005 


Research  Physician  Sun  Weihong 

Count  Research  Physician 


Resource  Manager 
Resource  Manager 
Count  Resource  Manager 


Scientist 
Scientist 
Scientist 
Scientist 
Count  Scientist 


Senior  Director 
Senior  Director 
Senior  Director 
Senior  Director 
Count  Senior  Director 


Senior  Scientist 
Senior  Scientist 
Senior  Scientist 
Senior  Scientist 
Count  Senior  Scientist 


Sr  Research  Feiiow 
Count  Sr  Research  Fellow 


Bombatch  James 


Larson 

Caroline 

Maskery 

Susan 

Sturtz 

Lori 

WIngerd 

Mark 

Ru 

Qin 

Kolli 

Kumar 

Somiari 

Stella 

Brzeski 

Henry 

Ellsworth 

Darrell 

Guo 

Xiang 

Zhang 

Younghong 

Yang 

Song 

Maity 

Tapan 

Liebman 

Michael 

WRI  Personnel -2005 


Grand  Count 
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MCHL-SG  DATE:  3  May  2012 

[Amendments:  6  Nov  01;  10  Jul  02;  25  Jun  03;  19  Feb  04;  30  Jul  04;  21  Mar  05;  6  Jun  05;  24  Aug  05;  15  May  06; 
21  Mar  07;  20  Oct  2010] 

MEMORANDUM  EOR  CHIEE,  DEPARTMENT  OE  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS, 

WAETER  REED  NATIONAE  MIEITARY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

SUBJECT;  Application  and  Request  for  Approval  of  Clinical  Investigation  Study  Proposal 

1,  PROTOCOL  TITLE:  Creation  of  a  Blood  Library  for  the  Analysis  of  Blood  for 
Molecular  Changes  Associated  with  Breast  Disease  and  Breast  Cancer  Development 


2,  PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  COL  Craig  D.  Shriver,  MC,  USA 

Chief,  General  Surgery  Serviee 
Program  Director,  NCC  General 
Surgery 

PI,  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 

Professor  of  Surgery,  USUHS 

Interim  Diretor,  Cancer  Center,  WRNMMC/JTF 


Phone;  301-400-2889 

Email:  eraig.shriver@med.navy.mil 

Researeh  Course  Training  Date:  Sep  2010 

CO-PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR;  CAPT  Ralph  C.  Jones,  MC 

General  Surgeon 

Chair  of  Cancer  Committee 

Phone:  301-295-6335 

Email;  ralph.jones@med.navy.mil 

Researeh  Course  Training  Date:  Jan  2010 

3.  ASSOCIATE  INVESTIGATORS: 

Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  MD 

Head  of  Pathology,  CBCP 

Phone  301-400-1483 

Email;  jeffrey.hooke@med.navy.mil 

Researeh  Course  Training  Date:  Mar  2010 


CAPT  David  M.  Larson,  MC 
Laboratory  Director 
Phone:  301-319-4350 
Email;  david.larson@med.navy.mil 
Researeh  Course  Training  Date:  Mar  2010 
Claudia  E.  Galbo,  MD 
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Head,  Clinical  Mammography  Services 
Women’s  Imaging  Center 
Phone:  301-319-8548 
Email:  claudia.galbo@med.navy.mil 
Research  Course  Training  Date:  Jan  2010 

4,  COLLABORATING  PERSONNEL: 

Richard  J.  Mural,  Ph.D. 

Chief  Scientific  Officer 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 
Windber  Research  Institute  (WRI) 

620  Seventh  Street 

Windber,  PA  15963-1300 

Phone:  8I4-36I-6950 

Email:  r.mural@wriwindber.org 

Research  Course  Training  Date:  Dec  2010 

Stella  Somiari,  PhD 

Senior  Director  Tissue  Bank 

Windber  Research  Institute 

620  Seventh  Street 

Windber,  PA  15963-1300 

Phone:  814-467-9844 

Email:  s.somiari@wriwindber.org 

Research  Course  Training  Date:  Mar  2011 

Responsibility  of  collaborating  personnel:  Carrying  out  successful  receipt  of  anonymized  donor 
specimens  transferred  to  the  off-site  functional  genomics,  proteomics  and  tissue  and  blood 
repository  facility,  and  to  manage  and  oversee  the  scientific  experiments  and  handling  of  results 
of  all  studies  involving  the  said  specimens  at  said  facility. 

Diana  Craig,  MD 

Breast  Surgeon,  Windber  Medical  Center 

600  Somerset  Avenue 

Windber,  PA  15963 

Phone  814-467-0044 

Email:  dcraig@windbercare.org 

Research  Course  Training  Date:  Jun  2009 

Responsibility:  Acting  as  on-site  PI  at  the  collaborating  center  in  Windber,  PA,  for  the  Tissue 
and  Blood  repository  and  high-throughput  research  initiatives  as  described  in  this  protocol. 

5.  MEDICAL  MONITOR:  Minimal  risk  study,  medical  monitor  not  required. 
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6.  OBJECTIVES:  Although  there  have  been  remarkable  improvements  in  breast  cancer 
diagnosis  and  management,  most  of  the  complex  molecular  mechanisms  associated  with  the 
onset,  progression  and/or  severity  of  breast  cancer  are  still  not  well  understood.  The  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  is  a  congressionally  mandated  and  funded  military-civilian 
collaboration  between  Windber  Medical  Center  (WRI)  Windber,  PA,  Walter  Reed  National 
Military  Medical  Center  (WRNMMC)  Bethesda,  MD,  and  the  Telemedicine  and  Advanced 
Technology  Research  Center  (TATRC)  Fort  Detrick,  MD.  As  part  of  the  CBCP  we  propose  to 
carry  out  molecular,  biochemical  and  histologic  analysis  of  breast  tissue  and/or  blood  to  provide 
more  insights  on  the  molecular  mechanisms  that  may  be  relevant  in  breast  cancer  development 
and  breast  diseases.  To  achieve  this  aim,  a  large  supply  and  a  wide  variety  of  good  quality  tissue 
sample  and  blood  specimens  are  needed.  Unfortunately,  good  quality  donor  breast  tissue 
samples  and  blood  specimens  are  scarce  and,  when  available,  are  often  not  backed  by  a 
comprehensive  medical  history  and/or  not  a  good  representation  of  the  target  population  or  study 
area.  The  non-availability  of  a  steady  and  consistent  supply  of  good  quality  tissue  samples  and 
blood  specimens  limits  the  systematic  analysis  of  tissues  and  negatively  impacts  the  generation 
of  biologically  useful  information  at  the  laboratories  and  by  extension  clinical  practice.  The 
objectives  of  this  protocol  are  therefore: 

1 .  Acquisition  and  banking  of  blood  and  serum  from  informed  and  consenting  donors. 

2.  To  characterize  gene  and  protein  expression  profiles  and  single  nucleotide 
polymorphisms  associated  with  breast  disease  and  breast  cancer  development. 

3.  Identify  factors  within  patient  serum  and/or  blood-derived  cellular  components  that 
correlate  with  patient  risk  factors  or  clinical  status  as  defined  in  the  corresponding 
clinical  patient  database. 

7.  MEDICAL  APPLICATION:  One  of  the  major  challenges  facing  researchers  and  clinicians 
today  is  to  understand  the  mechanisms  associated  with  the  evolution  of  benign  breast  disease 
and/or  transition  of  breast  disorders  to  breast  cancer.  The  creation  of  a  comprehensive 
tissue/blood  bank  is  essential  to  the  application  of  modem  molecular  and  genetic  analysis  of 
breast  diseases.  Amongst  other  goals,  this  entire  (overall  CBCP)  project  will: 

A.  Establish  a  repository  of  high  quality  breast  tissue  and  related  (lymph  nodal,  blood) 
specimens  for  research  on  breast  cancer  and  associated  breast  diseases,  and 
Permit  the  establishment  of  a  single  relational  database  with  accurate  and  comprehensive 
biologically  and  clinically  relevant  information  on  breast  diseases. 

Since  the  standard  of  care  for  treating  breast  diseases  and  breast  cancer  is  based  on  a 
multidisciplinary  model  that  integrates  prevention,  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
management,  this  CBCP  project  will  provide  the  necessary  framework  for  such  an  integrated 
approach,  which  will  positively  impact  the  future  management  of  breast  cancer. 

This  proposed  study  will  identify  differences  in  gene  markers  and  protein  expression  patterns 
observed  amongst  a  variety  of  patients  attending  the  CBCP  breast  clinic  at  WRNMMC, 
andWMC,.  The  patients  will  be  grouped  either  as  (1)  high-risk  for  breast  cancer  development; 
(2)  those  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer;  or  (3)  other  breast  diseases  (e.g.  benign,  or  non/pre- 
invasive).  Information  obtained  from  the  blood  analysis  will  be  linked  with  other  clinical  data  to 
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establish  possible  relationships  between  gene  expression  patterns  and  speeific  genetic  alteration 
with  disease  onset  and  progression.  The  medical  implication  of  this  study  is  the  identihcation  of 
molecular  markers  that  may  enable  early  breast  cancer  detection,  monitoring  and 
prognosis/prediction  through  a  less  subjective  and  less  intrusive  procedure. 

8.  BACKGROUND  AND  SIGNIFICANCE:  Breast  cancer  is  one  of  the  most  common  cancers 
among  women.  Like  many  other  cancers,  it  is  complex  and  involves  multiple  biological 
changes,  which  could  be  somatic  or  heritable.  These  changes  characterize  the  transition  of  a  cell 
from  normal  to  neoplastic  and  its  hnal  progression  into  an  invasive  cancer’  k  Broad 
generalizations  can  be  made  about  risk,  natural  history  and  clinical  pattern,  but  it  is  not  at  present 
possible  to  accurately  predict  the  future  of  an  individual  classified  as  being  “at  high-risk”  for  the 
development  of  breast  cancer.  This  label  of  “high-risk”  is  applied  generally  to  women  who, 
upon  undergoing  screening  via  the  computerized  Gail  Model  (which  is  a  validated  NCI  tool 
using  a  series  of  patient  questions  /  answers  resulting  in  an  individualized  computerized  risk 
assessment),  have  any  risk  outcome  that  results  in  a  >1.67%  risk  of  breast  cancer  development 
over  the  next  5  years.  Current  diagnostic  procedures  are  invasive  involving  biopsies  with  a  high 
rate  of  negative  results.  To  make  signihcant  future  improvements  on  early  breast  cancer 
diagnosis  and  management,  a  more  effective  and  minimally  invasive  method  will  be  required 
that  will  be  sensitive,  predictive  and  allow  accurate  diagnosis  at  the  earliest  stage  of  disease 
onset.  Neoplastic  cells  can  be  detected  in  bodily  fluids  that  drain  or  bathe  affected  organsk  The 
use  of  peripheral  blood  as  a  sample  source  for  clinical  research  purposes  is  very  attractive  since  it 
requires  a  less  invasive  procedure  for  sample  collection  (i.e.  a  simple  blood  stick).  Clearly  the 
use  of  circulating  soluble  markers  that  can  be  easily  quantified  through  sensitive  procedures  such 
as  the  polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR)  would  be  considerably  more  accurate  than  subjective 
approaches  such  as  immunohistochemical  staining  which  also  require  more  invasive  procedures 
for  sample  (tissue)  collection.  The  spectrum  of  genetic  and  physiological  events  associated  with 
primary  tumors  can  be  potential  targets  for  molecular  detection  in  the  blood  of  patients  and 
circulating  soluble  molecules  in  blood  have  been  used  as  biological  markers  in  cancer  providing 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  value"^  ^  High  levels  of  circulating  DNA  have  been  observed  in 
patients  with  metastatic  disease  and  even  patients  with  early  stage  cancer  may  harbor  these  free 
circulating  DNAf 

In  order  to  diagnose  breast  cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  and  provide  appropriate  therapy 
after  such  detection,  we  need  to  understand  the  global  profde  of  the  genes  and  proteins  in  the 
blood.  So  far  approximately  68  genes  have  been  associated  with  breast  cancer.  They  fall  into 
several  groups  including  DNA  repair,  cell  cycle  regulation,  tumor  suppression,  intemal/extemal 
signaling  and  transcription/growth  factor  regulation.  However  their  exact  expression  pattern, 
which  may  impact  upon  disease  onset  and  progression,  are  not  yet  fully  understood.  The 
techniques  of  Microarray  Analysis  and  Single  nucleotide  polymorphism  (SNPs)  screening  are 
high  throughout  gene  expression  analysis  strategies  that  have  been  used  successfully  to 
characterize  gene  expression  in  many  medical  conditions.  Microarray  analysis  allows  the 
identihcation  of  gene  expression  differences  through  the  simultaneous  monitoring  of  thousands 
of  genes  in  parallel  using  complementary  DNA  (cDNA)  which  are  preloaded  onto  a  small  (size 
of  a  dime)  chip.  On  the  other  hand,  using  the  SNPs  technique,  single  base  variations  in  DNA  can 
be  identihed.  These  new  high-throughput  technologies  provide  the  tools  for  the  identihcation  of 
potential  markers  for  disease  detection  and  monitoring,  and  insights  can  be  gained  into  individual 
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differences  observed  in  relation  to  disease  susceptibility,  onset  of  disease  and/or  response  to 
therapy. 

Significant  improvement  in  breast  cancer  mortality  rates  will  be  achieved  when  we  can  either 
prevent  the  disease,  or  correctly  diagnose  it  at  an  early  stage  and  provide  treatment  that  will  halt 
metastasis.  Until  we  find  a  means  of  preventing  cancer,  we  can  reduce  mortality  rates  through 
early  and  accurate  diagnosis  followed  by  proper  management.  Developing  a 
diagnosis/prognostic  strategy  that  will  be  sensitive  and  which  will  require  only  samples  collected 
through  a  minimally  invasive  procedure  such  as  a  blood  stick,  would  significantly  impact  breast 
cancer  management. 

The  current  standard  of  care  for  treating  breast  diseases  and  breast  cancer  is  based  on  a 
multidisciplinary  model  that  integrates  prevention,  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  continuing 
care.  The  CBCP  is  modeled  after  this  multidisciplinary  approach.  However,  the  CBCP  is  unique 
in  its  field.  It  incorporates  advances  in  breast  cancer  risk  reduction,  informatics,  tissue  banking, 
and  research.  The  present  protocol  represents  one  aspect  of  this  integrated  approach.  It  will 
interdigitate  and  synergize  with  the  clinical,  informatics,  and  research  components  of  the  CBCP, 
to  achieve  the  overall  objective  of  improving  breast  care  and  reducing  the  morbidity  and  mortality 
associated  with  breast  disease. 

In  2002,  a  panel  of  microsatellite  markers  was  developed  to  assess  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  at  the 
26  most  commonly  altered  regions  in  breast  cancer.  This  panel  was  used  to  investigate  how 
tumors  develop  and  progress.  For  example,  this  panel  was  applied  to  42  columnar  cell  lesions 
(CCL)  and  3 1  atypical  ductal  hyperplasias  (ADH),  both  non-neoplastic  diseases  of  the  breast.  Of 
note,  we  assessed  genetic  changes  only  in  pure  CCL  and  ADH  without  concomitant  DCIS  or 
invasive  breast  cancer  (IBC).  This  approach  was  quite  different  than  the  then  current  body  of 
literature  that  had  evaluated  synchronous  non-neoplastic  lesions  and,  based  on  shared  genetic 
changes  between  the  neoplastic  and  non-neoplastic  diseases,  suggested  that  CCL  and  ADH  were 
non-obligatory  precursors  to  DCIS/IBC.  Our  study  was  one  of  the  first  to  look  at  pure  CCL  and 
ADH,  and  unlike  the  other  studies,  we  found  very  few  genetic  changes,  suggesting  that  these 
lesions  are  genetically  naive  and  that  earlier  models  of  progression  based  on  synchronous  lesions 
may  not  accurately  reflect  tumor  progression^. 

In  contrast,  the  100  pure  DCIS  lesions  we  assayed  shared  many  of  the  same  alterations  found  in 
IBC,  suggesting  that  DCIS  lesions  are  genetically  advanced’.  We  also  found  that  low-grade 
DCIS  and  IBC  are  genetically  distinct  from  high-grade  DCIS  and  IBC,  based  largely  on  high 
rates  of  loss  of  chromosome  16q  in  low-grade  disease  and  high  rates  of  alterations  at  9p21, 

O  Q 

1  lq23,  13ql4,  17pl3.1  and  17pl2  ’  .  These  data  suggest  that  high-grade  disease  does  not 
progress  from  low-grade  disease  but  rather  that  low-  and  high-grade  disease  are  distinct  diseases. 

CBCP  has  been  investigating  molecular  changes  in  the  tumor  microenvironment.  Tumor 
epithelial  and  corresponding  adjacent  stroma  <850  □m  from  the  tumor  were  laser  microdissected 
from  30  formalin- fixed,  paraffin-embedded  tumor  specimens  and  evaluated  using  the  allelic 
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imbalance  panel.  Diseordant  patterns  of  LOH/AI  between  epithelial  and  stromal  eomponents 
were  detected  such  that  hierarchical  clustering  samples  from  the  same  patient  rarely  clustered 
together^*^.  In  a  second  study  evaluating  LOH/AI  data  generated  from  arehival  breast  quadrants 
from  21  patients  who  underwent  masteetomy,  levels  of  LOH/AI  were  signifieantly  higher 
(L’<0.05)  in  the  tumor- adjaeent  (15.4%)  compared  to  distant  (3.7%)  tissues,  suggesting  that 
ehromosomal  alterations  in  stroma  elose  to  the  tumor  may  promote  tumorigenesis^^  These  data 
lead  to  the  invitation  to  write  review  papers  for  Lancet  Oncology  and  Expert  Reviews  in 
Molecular  Diagnosis  ’  . 

We  have  also  had  an  interest  in  health  eare  disparities  between  Caueasian  (CW)  and  Afriean 
Ameriean  women  (AAW)  with  breast  eancer.  Enrollment  of  patients  within  the  DOD  health¬ 
care  system  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  elinieal,  epidemiologieal  and  moleeular 
differenees  in  patients  treated  within  an  equal-aeeess  health-eare  system,  thus  minimizing  the 
impaet  of  disparate  aeeess  to  quality-health  eare  seen  in  the  general  population.  Reeruitment  of 
Afriean  Amerieans  into  the  Clinieal  Breast  Care  Projeet  (CBCP)  has  been  effeetive:  in  2007, 

25%  of  the  patients  enrolled  were  self-deseribed  AAW*"^.  No  differences  in  edueation  levels, 
breast  health  practiees  (e.g.,  self-breast  exam,  routine  screening  mammograms)  or  reproductive 
histories  were  seen  between  AAW  and  CW  with  invasive  breast  caneer,  however,  AAW  were 
more  likely  to  use  oral  contraeeptives,  less  likely  to  use  HRT  or  to  breastfeed  and  were  more 
likely  to  be  obese  and  have  extremely  high  fat-intake.  Breast  tumors  from  AAW  were  also  more 
likely  to  be  diagnosed  at  a  younger  age,  and  are  larger,  more  frequently  ER  negative  and/or  triple 
negative,  and  of  higher  grade.  Evaluation  of  gene  expression  patterns  between  AAW  and  CW 
matehed  by  age,  grade  and  ER  status  revealed  differentially  expression  of  23  genes,  suggesting 
that  tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  are  moleeularly  different  and  these  differenees  may  contribute 
to  the  less  favorable  outcome  in  AAW^^. 

We  have  also  performed  a  number  of  studies  to  determine  the  molecular  mechanisms  of 
metastasis.  Using  our  AI  panel,  we  evaluated  patterns  of  ehromosomal  changes  in  primary 
breast  tumors  and  matched  metastatie  lymph  node  tumors  and  found  disparate  patterns  of 
alterations  between  the  two  tumor  types,  suggesting  that  metastatic  cells  diverge  early  in 
tumorigenesis'^.  A  follow-up  study  evaluated  genetic  changes  between  primary  tumors  (n=26) 
and  multiple  lymph  node  tumors  (n=146)  to  determine  how  metastasis  spreads.  Divergent 
patterns  of  ehromosomal  alterations  were  seen  between  lymph  nodes  and  the  primary  tumor,  but 
also  between  metastatic  lymph  node  tumors  from  the  same  patients.  This  genetie  heterogeneity 
may  impaet  response  to  adjuvant  therapy,  reeurrenee,  and  survival,  and  thus  may  be  important  to 
improving  clinieal  management  of  breast  cancer  patients  .  Gene  expression  analysis  was  also 
performed  on  primary  breast  tumors  and  matehed  metastatie  lymph  node  tumors  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  metastatic  process.  Eifty-one  genes  were  differentially  expression  {P< 
1x10'^,  >2-fold  differences).  Genes  expressed  at  higher  levels  in  the  primary  tumors  were 
involved  in  degradation  of  the  extraeellular  matrix,  enabling  cells  with  metastatic  potential  to 
disseminate,  while  genes  expressed  at  higher  levels  in  metastases  were  involved  in  transeription. 
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signal  transduction  and  immune  response,  providing  eells  with  proliferation  and  survival 
advantages.  These  data  improve  our  understanding  of  the  biological  processes  involved  in 
suceessful  metastasis  and  provide  new  targets  to  arrest  tumor  cell  dissemination  and  metastatic 
colonization  .  Evaluation  of  primary  tumors  from  patients  with  metastases  and  those  without 
has  also  been  performed;  however,  in  this  study  we  were  unable  to  identify  a  moleeular  signature 
that  could  effectively  classify  the  two  tumor  types  .  The  inability  to  derive  molecular  profiles  of 
metastasis  in  primary  tumors  may  reflect  tumor  heterogeneity,  paucity  of  cells  within  the  primary 
tumor  with  metastatic  potential,  influence  of  the  mieroenvironment,  or  inherited  host 
susceptibility  to  metastasis^^. 

Biomedieal  Informaties  (BMIX)  has  been  focused  on:  1)  development  and  implementation  of  an 
infrastructure  system  that  supports  the  aequisition,  storage,  and  maintenance  of  the  clinical  and 
molecular  data  generated  in  the  study,  and  2)  application  of  existing  algorithms  and  methods,  and 
development  of  new  ones  as  needed,  for  biomedical  informatics  research  as  well  as  for 
supporting  other  scientific  research  in  the  study.  Our  work  has  resulted  in  an  advanced  and 
recognized  infrastrueture  system  that  supports  translational  researeh  ’  ,  a  number  of  peer- 
reviewed  publications  and  conference  presentations,  and  competitive  extramural  funding.  The 
following  is  a  high-level  summary  of  the  activities  and  achievements  in  BMIX. 

Quality  Control  (QC)  and  Quality  Assuranee  (QA).  To  obtain  high-quality  data  we  have 
developed  a  set  of  QA  programs,  and  many  of  the  QC/QA  proeedures  have  been  embedded  into 
our  SOPs.  For  example,  the  elinical  QA  program  consists  of:  1)  a  visual  inspection  of  missing 
values  and  obvious  inconsisteneies,  2)  double  data-entry  to  reduce  data  entry  errors,  3)  a 
eomputer  program  named  QAMetries  that  deploys  established  QA  rules  to  cheek  for  data 
integrity  aeross  the  whole  questionnaire,  and  4)  a  web-based  QA  Issue  Tracking  system  to  enable 
efficient  eommunications  between  WRI  and  the  clinical  sites  for  resolving  QA  problems  of  the 
clinical  data  '  .  In  addition,  we  have  developed  a  microarray  QA  program  to  identify  outlier 
arrays  from  a  population  of  similar  arrays  ’  .  Additional  QA  programs  have  been  developed  or 
are  in  development  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  data  generated  at  WRI. 

The  Laboratory  Information  Management  System  (LIMS).  A  LIMS  is  needed  to  traek  and 
manage  the  sheer  volume  of  data  involved  in  translational  research.  For  genomic  and  proteomic 
experimental  data  traeking,  we  have  deployed  the  Synapseus  system  from  GenoLogics  deployed 
in  2008.  Qur  elinical  and  tissue  banking  aetivities  are  tracked  by  the  Clinical  Laboratory 
Workflow  System  that  we  co-developed  with  Cimarron  Software  that  was  deployed  in  2004  . 

To  support  the  evolving  needs  of  breast  eancer  studies,  we  are  now  in  the  proeess  of  developing 
a  replaeement  system  of  the  CLWS  using  up-to-date  IT  technologies. 

The  Data  Warehouse  for  Translational  Researeh  (DW4TR).  We  have  developed  the  DW4TR  to 
integrate  internally  eollected  and  generated  clinicopathological  data  and  moleeular  data  from  all 
the  platforms.  The  development  is  done  with  our  IT  development  partner,  InforSense  Ltd 
(currently  part  of  IDBS).  We  have  developed  an  innovative  patient-eentric,  modularly-struetured 
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data  model  for  clinicopathologic  data,  which  contains  disease-independent  and  disease-specific 
submodules  to  enable  easy  expansion  to  support  the  study  of  new  diseases.  A  specimen-centric 
data  model  has  been  developed  for  molecular  data.  We  have  also  developed  a  temporal  data 
model  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  temporal  information  alignment  between  the  data  and 
specimens  that  were  collected  at  multiple  points  of  the  time.  The  DW4TR  has  two  major 
intuitive  interfaces,  one  is  the  Aggregated  Biomedical-information  Browser  and  the  other  is  the 
Individual  Subject  Information  Viewer.  The  DW4TR  has  successfully  supported  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  with  a  total  of  799  data  elements,  and  has  been  expanded  to  support 
additional  translational  research  programs  '  . 

Other  Applications:  We  have  developed  a  Biomedical  Informatics  Portal,  using  the  InforSense 
analytical  workflow  platform,  to  host  additional  applications  deployed  or  developed  by  us  to 
facilitate  integrative  biomedical  research.  For  example,  we  have  developed  a  specimen  selection 
tool  for  scientists  to  use  to  select  specimens  in  our  tissue  bank  using  the  temporal  and  other 
information  in  the  DW4TR  .  The  user  can  specify  the  inclusion/exclusion  criteria.  We  have 
also  developed  a  Data  Correction  Utility  to  enable  correction  of  data  errors  in  the  DW4TR. 

Research:  Our  research  focuses  on  clinicopathologic  risk  factors  of  breast  cancers,  biomarker 
identification,  and  mechanistic  understanding  of  primary  and  metastatic  breast  cancer,  and  we  do 
so  mostly  by  applying  existing  data  mining  methods^"^’  We  also  have  developed  new 
algorithms  and  visualization  tools  for  clinicopathologic  risk  factor  analysis,  and  reported 
interesting  new  breast  disease  co-occurrence  patterns  among  other  findings^^'"^^.  We  found 
ethnicity-specific  benign  breast  disease  co-occurrence  with  breast  cancer"^^’  reported  different 
characteristics  of  invasive  breast  cancer  between  Caucasian  and  African  American  women"^^,  and 
identified  subtype-specific  clinicopathologic  properties  of  breast  cancers"^^’ We  worked 
closely  with  laboratory  scientists  in  identifying  biomarkers  of  breast  cancer  and  breast  cancer 
metastasis,  and  used  bioinformatics  tools  to  seek  mechanistic  understanding  of  breast  cancer 
development  and  metastasis"^*'^*^,  and  we  collaborated  with  external  scientists  as  well  in  study 
human  diseases^'’  In  performing  a  peripheral  blood  gene  expression  analysis,  we  have 
identified  differential  enrichment  of  signaling  pathways  between  breast  cancer  patients  and 
normal  subjects  .  In  another  project  using  breast  cancer  tissues  we  have  identified  significant 
difference  between  lymph  node  positive  and  lymph  node  negative  cases  in  a  carefully  stratified 
population.  We  also  performed  a  transcription  factor-centric  computational  analysis  of  genes 
differentially  expressed  in  healthy  breast  tissues  from  African  American  and  Caucasian 
women^"^.  We  used  the  semantic  similarity  measures  to  characterize  human  metabolic  and 
regulatory  pathways  which  will  help  us  to  understand  human  disease  development  mechanisms^^’ 

56 

9.  PLAN 

A,  Subjects:  All  participants  will  be  patients  attending  the  CBCP  Breast  Centers  at  WRNMMC, 
andWMC  who  consent  to  join  in  the  study.  They  will  include: 
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i)  patients  seen  in  the  Risk  Reduction  clinics; 

ii)  patients  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer; 

iii)  patients  diagnosed  with  any  other  type  of  breast  disorder. 

The  far  majority  of  patients  will  be  female,  however,  1%  of  all  breast  cancers  occur  in  males  and 
these  male  patients  with  breast  cancer  (ii  above)  would  be  eligible  as  well. 

B.  Inclusion  and  exclusion  criteria: 

Inclusion  criteria: 

1)  adult  over  the  age  of  18  years; 

2)  mentally  competent  and  willing  to  provide  informed  consent; 

3)  military  beneficiaries; 

4)  presenting  to  the  Breast  Center  or  the  Women’s  Imaging  Center  of  the  WRNMMC  with 
evidence  of  possible  breast  disease; 

5)  high  risk  beneficiaries 

Exclusion  criteria: 

1)  known  history  of  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  (HIV),  or  any  type  of  hepatitis  (e.g. 
HCV,  HBV); 

2)  prion-mediated  disease; 

3)  drug  resistant  tuberculosis  or  other  infectious  disease  presenting  a  significant  risk  to 
personnel  handling  tissue  or  blood-derived  products; 

4)  with  pre-existing  coagulopathies; 

5)  all  other  conditions,  for  whom  invasive  biopsy  or  surgery  is  medically  contraindicated, 
shall  be  excluded 

During  their  clinic  visit  patients  will  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  our  studies. 
If  they  choose  to  participate,  before  signing  an  informed  consent,  they  will  have  the  study 
explained  to  them  by  a  CBCP  research  team  member  (e.g.  purpose  of  study,  where  samples 
will  be  stored,  the  GINA  law,  how  to  withdraw  from  the  study)  and  provided  time  to  discuss 
any  concerns  and/or  ask  questions  regarding  the  study  and  their  participation.  They  will  be 
offered  the  opportunity  to  consent  for  future  research  to  be  performed  on  their  samples.  A 
copy  of  the  ICD/HIPAA  will  be  provided  to  the  subject  prior  to  departing. 

C,  Study  Design;  This  will  be  a  prospective  study  aimed  at  characterizing  the  gene  and  protein 
expression  in  blood.  A  blood  sample  will  be  collected  from  all  participants  at  enrollment  and 
later  as  follows  for  the  different  categories: 

1)  patients  attending  the  risk  reduction  clinic  will  have  blood  collected  every  6  months  for  five 
years 

2)  patients  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  will  have  blood  collected  every  3  months  for  2  years 
then  every  6  months  for  years  3-5  and  thereafter  yearly 
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3)  patients  diagnosed  with  all  other  breast  disorders  or  presenting  for  regular  breast  sereening 
(i.e.  the  “control”  group)  will  have  blood  drawn  at  any  clinically-directed  subsequent  follow-up 
visits  (as  recommended  by  their  physician). 

All  of  the  follow-up  visits  after  the  initial  visit  are  standard,  clinically  recommended  follow-up 
times  that  are  routinely  recommended  in  these  patient  diagnostic  categories.  In  other  words,  no 
patient  will  need  to  come  in  at  future  times  merely  for  protocol-required  blood  drawing.  They 
will  be  coming  to  the  breast  center  only  for  physician  directed  and  clinically  indicated  visits 
based  on  their  clinical  diagnosis.  Then  at  those  times,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
blood  samples  for  protocol  patients.  Additionally,  at  the  time  of  the  initial  visit,  patients  will  fill 
out  a  simple  questionnaire,  and  some  general  diagnostic  information  will  be  obtained,  assisted  by 
one  of  the  breast  clinic  nurses.  The  questionnaire  is  attached  to  this  protocol  as  Appendix  . 

Specimen  repository  storage  -  All  specimens  will  be  held  in  CBCP  freezers  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  into  the  future.  Exceptions  to  this  will  occur  when  specimens  are  exhausted 
(consumed)  due  to  their  use  in  the  approved  research  within  CBCP  labs  and  elsewhere,  or  when 
previously  consented  patients  withdraw  their  consent  and  use  of  their  specimens,  at  which  time 
that  patient’s  specimens  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  repository  and  destroyed.  The  CBCP  PI  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Tissue  Bank,  Serum/Blood  Bank  Repository,  and 
all  databases.  In  the  event  that  the  named  PI  leaves  WRNMMC,  another  WRNMMC 
investigator  will  be  named  through  in-place  processes),  and  that  new  CBCP  PI  will  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  banked  samples  and  data.  If  under  any  circumstance  a  new  CBCP  PI  is  not 
named,  then  the  WRNMMC  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB)  will  be  notified,  and  the  IRB  will 
determine  the  disposition  of  this  tissue  and  blood  library. 

D,  Methodology: 


1.  Blood  collection  and  processing:  Patients  will  h  have  up  to  20  cc  of  venous  blood  collected 
by  a  phlebotomist  or  nurse.  Before  blood  is  drawn,  a  nurse  will  explain  the  study,  consent  the 
patient  and  also  assist  the  patient  in  completing  a  questionnaire,  along  with  a  caffeine,  fat  intake, 
and  stress  level  questionnaires.  All  consenting  patients  will  be  assigned  a  unique  9-digit 
identifier  (CBCP  number)  and  all  associated  tissue,  serum,  and/or  blood  samples  to  be  archived 
will  be  assigned  an  8-digit  barcode.  Both  the  CBCP  numbers  and  the  corresponding  sample 
barcodes  will  be  registered  into  the  clinical  database.  The  clinical  database  which  describes  the 
characteristics  of  the  blood  donors  will  be  maintained.  Linkage  between  the  patient  and  research 
samples  will  be  kept  in  a  password  protected-limited  access  database  and  in  individual  patient 
records  held  in  gang-locked  cabinets. 

A  portion  of  the  blood  will  be  placed  in  PAX-gene  blood  tubes  (Quigen,  Inc),  which  stabilizes 
the  RNA  for  up  to  seven  days.  Plasma  and  serum  will  be  processed  within  2  hours  by  spinning 
blood  down  and  aliqoting  into  separate  tubes,  after  which  they  will  be  stored  at  -86  degrees  in  the 
CBCP  freezer.  The  CBCP  specimens  will  be  transferred  to  the  CBCP  Genomics  /  Proteomics 
Center  at  the  Windber  Research  Institute  on  a  weekly  scheduled  basis,  where  the  following 
procedures  will  be  carried  out: 
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a,  RNA,  DNA  and  Protein  from  blood  isolation  from  blood:  RNA  will  be  purified  from  blood 
eollected  by  PAXgene  RNA  tubes  using  the  RNA  Test  Kit  (PAXgene™,  Quiagen  Ine.,  CA). 
RNA  will  then  be  employed  for  other  downstream  analysis  after  determining  eoneentration  with 
a  DNA/RNA  ealeulator.  DNA  will  be  isolated  from  blood  using  the  QIAamp  DNA  blood  kit. 
This  involves  lysing  the  blood  in  appropriate  buffer  and  loading  this  on  a  spin  eolumn.  DNA 
gets  bound  to  the  siliea  gel-based  membrane  and  pure  DNA  eluted  in  water  or  low-salt  buffer. 
Protein  will  be  isolated  from  plasma  or  serum  samples  using  an  extraction  buffer  (50mM  Tris 
HCL,  pH  7.5  and  0.1%  Nonidet  P-40)  as  described  below.  Approximately  two  volumes  of 
buffer  per  volume  of  the  sample  are  centrifuged  at  14,000rpm/15minutes  at  room  temperature. 
The  supernatant  is  transferred  to  a  fresh  tube  and  about  twice  its  volume  of  isopropanol  added. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  15-20  minutes  before  centrifugation  as 
described  above.  The  supernatant  is  discarded  and  precipitate  reconstituted  in  the  Tris  buffer. 
Total  protein  concentration  will  be  determined  by  the  Bradford  protein  assay  procedure. 

b.  Primary  uses  of  the  blood  and  serum  specimens. 

The  known  primary  uses  under  this  protocol  for  the  acquired  serum  and  blood  fall  into  seven 
major  subsections  (and  the  laboratory  workflows  for  each  are  included  in  diagrammatic  form  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  protocol).  The  five  major  subsections  are: 

i.  Serum/Blood  repository  Banking  -  this  includes  sample  definition  and  receiving,  flash 
freezing/labeling/storage,  OCT  embedding  (placing  the  blood  cells  in  a  special  preservative  that 
protects  the  RNA/DNA  during  prolonged  freezingj/labeling  (putting  identifier  codes  on  each 
tissue  sample  for  subsequent  trackingj/storage,  and  Inventory/tracking.  The  inventory  and 
tracking  of  all  samples  will  be  done  electronically  with  barcodes  and  sample  tracking  software  - 
initially  the  software  will  be  Freezerworks™  to  be  followed  by  our  own  developed  software 
module  by  Cimmaron  Inc.  that  will  be  integrated  with  our  laboratory  analysis  software 
GenoMax™. 

ii. .  Gene  Expression  Profiling  -  RNA  will  be  extracted  from  tissues  using  various  kits 
appropriate  to  the  storage  conditions  of  the  tissues  (flash  frozen,  OCT,  FFPE,  etc).  RNA  will  be 
used  for  Northern  Analysis,  RT-PCR,  and  mRNA  expression  analysis  using  Affymetrix  arrays 
and  in  future  RNA  Seq  analysis. 

iii.  Sequencing  -Capillary  electrophoresis,  and  Sequence  Analysis  is  performed  on  plasmids, 
usually  to  confirm  the  structure  of  various  constructions  or  by  direct  sequencing  of  genomic 
DNA 

iv.  Genotyping  -  Blood  will  undergo  DNA  quantification  followed  by  PCR  set-up,  thermal 
cycling,  SNP  (single  nucleotide  polymorphism)  reaction  clean-up,  capillary  electrophoresis 
set-up,  genotype  calling,  and  genotype  QC.  Genotyping  is  also  performed  using  Affymetrix 
arrays. 

V.  Protein  Expression  Profiling  -  After  sample  clean-up,  serums/blood/tissues  will  undergo  ID- 
and  2D-Electrophoresis,  Gel  staining.  Image  acquisition  and  processing  and  analysis,  isolation  of 
proteins  form  the  gel  (“Spot  picking”),  enzymatic  digestion  of  the  selected  proteins  (“Spot 
digestion”).  Mass  spectral  analysis.  Spectrum  processing,  and  protein  identification 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  above  seven  laboratory  workflows,  the  data  will  be  QA’d,  analyzed 
using  powerful  genomics/proteomics  software  tools,  and  placed  into  the  CBCP  database  /  data 
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warehouse.  QA  of  the  data  involves  using  software  tools  that  interrogate  the  fields  of  the  data 
that  eome  out  of  the  workflow  stations,  to  ensure  the  data  has  eonsistency  and  is  within  expeeted 
or  known  ranges;  any  data  found  to  be  outside  of  expeeted  ranges  is  not  neeessarily  flawed,  but 
is  them  identified  for  closer  analysis  by  researchers. 

Data  will  be  stored  in  the  CBCP  server(s)  and/or  data  warehouse  (being  developed  with  NCR 
Inc.),  on  CBCP  sites  at  WRNMMC  or  WRI,  and  eventually  at  the  CBCP  Data  Warehouse  in  Fort 
Detrick,  MD  (as  part  of  our  MANVT  initiative,  funded  separately).  The  MANVT  initiative  is  a 
Medical  Are  Network  Virtual  Technologies  program.  Its  ultimate  goal  is  to  allow  for  the  near- 
real  time  interaction  between  all  of  the  CBCP  sites  (WRNMMCWindber  clinical  and  WRI)  with 
regards  to  movement  of  high  volumes  of  research  data  across  a  virtual  fiberoptic  network  linking 
the  sites,  as  well  as  allow  for  creation  of  a  data  warehouse  (situated  at  least  in  part  at  Fort 
Detrick,  MD  or  to  have  a  significant  redundancy  backup  there). 

2,  Data  collection:  All  individuals  signed  up  for  the  study  will  be  categorized  into  groups  and 
further  clinical  classification  and  staging  of  patients  with  tumors  will  be  based  on  the  tumor- 
nodes-metastasis  (TNM)  classification  and  the  Union  Internationale  Centre  Cancer  (UICC) 
staging  system  for  breast  cancer  incorporating  the  TNM  classification.  Blood  sample  will  be 
obtained  from  all  participants  at  sign-up  and  at  all  other  recommended  visits  as  indicated  in 
section  “c”.  There  will  be  no  patient  identifiers  sent  to  the  laboratory  with  the  blood  samples  but 
all  participants  will  be  coded  for  easy  tracking  of  results  and  other  clinical  data.  All  results  will 
be  saved  on  the  CBCP  database. 

At  the  time  of  the  initial  visit,  patients  will  fill  out  a  questionnaire,  a  caffeine,  fat  intake,  and 
stress  level.  Some  general  diagnostic  information  will  be  obtained,  assisted  by  breast  clinic 
nurses.  The  questionnaire  is  attached  to  this  protocol . 

Patients  will  have  an  update  to  their  basic  information  collected  annually  as  follow-up  visits 
permit. 

3,  Sample  size/Data  Analysis:  Sample  size  will  grow  according  to  the  frequency  of  patients 
attending  the  breast  care  center.  Primary  analysis  will  be  comparison  of  gene  expression 
patterns,  protein  expression  profiles,  and  single  base  variations  in  DNA  across  the  different 
patient  categories.  Laboratory  analysis  data  will  be  correlated  with  clinical  data  on  the 
individual  patients  to  determine  relationship  of  gene  expression  patterns  and  variation  within 
DNA  sequences  with  disease  onset  and  progression.  Specific  secondary  testing  and  analysis  of 
samples  will  be  submitted  as  a  separate  protocol. 

Other  institutions  are  intended  to  join  in  this  protocol.  These  other  sites  will  be  both  military  and 
civilian.  As  with  multi-center  protocols,  a  Principal  Investigator  will  be  responsible  at  each 
separate  institution  for  overseeing  the  protocol,  conforming  the  protocol  and  consent  form  to 
their  own  institutional  IRB  requirements,  and  for  achieving  their  own  institution’s  IRB  approval 
prior  to  proceeding. 

4,  Addendum;  The  oversight  of  the  CBCP,  by  charter,  consists  of  the  following  two  groups: 

1 .  Steering  Committee  -  this  committee  provides  internal  review  and  oversight,  meets  quarterly 
on  average  and  consists  of  members  from  WRNMMC,  Windber  Research  Institute,  and  the 
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Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation.  The  Steering  Committee  is  chartered  with  CBCP  budgetary 
oversight,  review,  and  approval. 

2.  Scientific  Advisory  Board  -  provides  external  peer  review  and  scientific  direction.  Comprised 
of  seven  noted  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  of  Biomedical  Informatics,  Pathology,  Cancer 
Research,  Breast  Cancer  Pathology,  Tissue  Banking,  Breast  Nursing/Education,  and  Breast 
Center  Management.  Board  serves  to  provide  scientific  oversight  of  protocols,  research  studies 
and  future  vision  of  project.  SAB  meets  three  times  annually. 

The  Steering  Committee  first  met  in  February  2000,  and  has  continued  to  meet  and  provide 
Project  oversight  and  direction  continuously.  The  SAB  was  formed  and,  helps  determine  the 
future  direction  of  research. 
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11.  FACILITIES  TO  BE  USED:  The  facilities  to  be  used  in  this  research  study  include  the 
following: 

1.  Walter  Reed  National  MilitaryMedical  Center: 

a.  The  CBCP  bldg  19,  3'^‘*  floor,  which  contains  an  Ambulatory  Surgery  Suite  with  a  breast 
biopsy  procedure  room  /  recovery  area;  a  fully-functional  pathology  laboratory,  the  tissue  bank 
area  with  freezers,  the  separate  patient  blood-drawing  room,  and  the  clinical  and  counseling 
areas. 

b.  The  Operating  Rooms  on  the  3rd  floor  in  bldg  9  where  cancer-directed  surgeries  take  place. 

c.  The  Women’s  Imaging  Center  bldg  19,  3’^‘^  floor,  where  non-surgical  breast  biopsies  will  take 
place. 

2.  Windber  Research  Institute  /  Windber  Medical  Center: 

The  WRI  Lunctional  Genomics  and  Proteomics  Lacility  and  Tissue  Banks,  located  in  Windber, 
PA.  The  facility  is  a  6000  sq  ft  highly  integrated  laboratory  that  is  adequately  equipped  for 
tissue  processing  and  archiving,  functional  genomics,  proteomics,  high-throughput  gene  and 
protein  expression  profding,  microarray  construction,  DNA  sequencing,  single  nucleotide 
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polymorphiam  analysis,  micro  satellite  analysis,  mass  spectral  analysis,  laser  capture 
microdisection,  bioimaging  and  microscopy.  The  CBCP  tissue  /  blood/serum  bank  storage 
capability  on-site  at  WRI  is  in  isothermic  liquid  nitrogen  freezers  with  a  storage  capacity  of  up  to 
80,000  specimens 

12.  TIME  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE: 


Anticipated  start  -  November  2011 
Expected  completion  -  indefinite 


13.  FUNDING  IMPLICATIONS: 

Funding  or  other  resources  will  be  from  outside  sources:  Yes  X  No _ 

This  grant  is  administratively  managed  by  Lee  Bronfman  of  the  Henry  M.  Jackson 
Foundation,  301-295-3890.  No  funds  will  be  transferred  into  WRNMMC.  All  aspects  of  the 
funding  of  this  protocol,  to  include  personnel  and  disposable  supplies,  will  come  from  the 
above  grant. 

Budget  request  from  DCI: 

FY  2001  FY  2002  TOTAL 


Equipment: 

None 

Other  - 

None 

Travel: 

None 

Reprints: 

TOTAL  $ _  $ _  SNONE 


14.  NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS/CHARTS/SPECIMENS  TO  BE  STUDIES:  We  have  an 
expected  (estimated)  number  of  patients  per  year  that  will  be  enrolled  at  WRNMMC  in  the  tissue 
protocol.  We  estimate  that  the  number  of  patients  newly  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  and 
treated  at  WRNMMC  will  average  2-300  per  annum,  of  a  breast  biopsy  for  any  reason  at  our 
institution  may  average  1100  per  aimum. 

The  total  number  to  be  studied  therefore  will  be  about  1500  per  year  for  five  years,  up  to  7500 
total  patients. 

15.  TYPE  OF  SUBJECT  POPULATION  TO  BGE  STUDIED:  Military  health  care 
beneficiaries  over  the  age  of  18  years  presenting  with  the  diagnosis  of  breast-specific  complaint 
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or  diagnosis,  breast  cancer,  or  any  radiologic  or  clinical  breast  lesion  requiring  assessment, 
follow-up,  biopsy  or  tissue  diagnosis. 

16.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT:  for  Questions  contact: 

Laura  Broussard,  NNMC  Environmental  Program  Office  at  301-295-6436, 

a.  Does  any  part  of  this  protocol  generate  hazardous  chemical  waste  as  defined  by  Title  40  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulation  YES  (  )  NO  (X)  ?  If  yes,  at  what  stages  and  how  much? 

b.  Have  you  considered  any  alternative  procedures  YES  (  )  NO  (  )  N/A  (X)  ?  If  yes, 
why  were  they  rejected? 


17. 


INVESTIGATOR  AGREEMENT 

By  submitting  this  protocol  and  providing  an  electronic  signature  in  IRBNet,  or  an  ink  signature 
below,  I  agree  to  the  following  statements: 

General  Assurance:  I  agree  to  conduct  the  study  as  outlined  herein.  I  certify  that  all  procedures 
involving  human  subjects  have  been  described  in  full. 

Starting  the  Study:  I  understand  that  I  cannot  begin  the  study  until  I  have  received  an  approval 
letter  documenting  approval  by  the  WRNMMC  IRB. 

Consent:  I  am  responsible  for  assuring  the  quality  of  each  subject’s  consent  in  accordance  with 
current  federal  regulations.  This  includes  ensuring  that  any  “designee”  that  obtains  consent  on 
my  behalf  is  completely  familiar  with  the  protocol  and  is  qualified  to  perform  this  responsibility. 

Adverse  Events:  I  understand  that  I  must  report  serious  adverse  events  within  two  days  to  the 
IRB  and  provide  this  information  to  the  Medical  /  Research  Monitor.  I  will  report  unexpected 
(but  not  serious)  adverse  events  that  may  possibly  be  related  to  participation  in  the  protocol 
within  10  working  days  to  the  IRB  using  the  same  procedure. 

Training:  I  verify  that  the  personnel  performing  these  procedures  described  in  this  protocol  are 
technically  competent,  have  been  properly  trained,  and  are  appropriately  qualified. 

Compensation:  I  am  aware  that  members  of  the  research  team  are  not  authorized  to  accept  any 
form  of  personal  compensation  for  our  efforts  in  conducting  this  research. 

Modifications:  I  am  aware  that  all  changes  to  the  protocol  must  be  approved  by  the  IRB  before 
implementation.  Examples  of  changes  to  protocols  that  require  IRB  approval  include  change  of 
on-site  PI,  addition  of  personnel  on  study,  increased  sample  size,  addition  of  other  data  points, 
sources  of  outside  funding,  and  addition  of  data  collection  sites. 
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Deviations  to  the  Protocol:  I  am  aware  that  any  protocol  deviations  discovered  by  either  the  PI 
or  auditing  official  will  be  immediately  reported  to  the  IRB.  All  corrective  actions  will  be 
documented  and  become  a  part  of  the  master  study  file,  along  with  the  report. 

Duplication  of  Effort:  I  have  made  a  reasonable  good  faith  effort  to  ensure  that  this  protocol  is 
not  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  previous  experiments. 

Reports:  I  agree  to  provide  a  Continuing  Review  Progress  Report  30  days  prior  to  the 
anniversary  of  the  protocol’s  initial  approval  or  as  stipulated  by  the  IRB.  I  agree  to  submit  a 
final  report  within  30  days  following  completion  or  termination  of  the  study. 

Maintain  Study  Files:  I  agree  to  maintain  a  Study  File  that  must  be  kept  for  three  years  from  the 
date  the  study  is  closed  (32  CFR  219.1 15(b).  If  IND  medication  or  IDE  appliances  are  used,  the 
file  must  be  kept  for  2  years  after  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  approval  and  can  then 
be  destroyed;  or  if  no  application  is  filed  or  approved,  until  2  years  after  the  study  is  discontinued 
and  FDA  notified  (21CFR  3 12.62(c).  I  acknowledge  that  research  data  is  the  property  of  the 
Command  and  will  not  be  removed  without  prior  approval.  When  I  am  scheduled  to  PCS  or  ETS, 
study  records  will  be  given  to  a  new  PI  or  the  Department  Chief,  or  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Research  Programs. 

This  file  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  by  Department  of  Research  Programs,  the  PDA,  and/or 
other  applicable  regulatory  agencies  responsible  for  the  oversight  of  research.  This  file  will 
include: 


A.  The  approved  protocol  and  applicable  amendments. 

B.  The  IRB  minutes  granting  approval  to  initiate  the  study. 

C.  IRB  approval  letter. 

D.  Each  Consent  Porm/HIPAA  Authorization  signed  by  the  subject  or  surrogate. 

E.  Continuing  Review  Progress  Reports. 

P.  Reports  of  adverse  effects. 

G.  Reports  of  any  significant  new  findings  found  during  the  course  of  the  study. 

H.  All  study  documents  generated  from  study  date. 

I.  Publications,  abstracts,  reprints  resulting  from  study  data. 

J.  All  information  pertaining  to  an  investigational  drug  or  device. 
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Publications:  I  am  aware  that  advertisements,  abstraets,  presentations  or  publieations  resulting 
from  researeh  protoeols  must  have  their  products  cleared  by  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  undergo 
Operation  Security  (OPSEC)  review,  undergo  review  for  release  of  actionable  medical 
information,  and  Publication  Clearance. 

Applicable  Regulations:  I  am  familiar  with  applicable  regulations  governing  research,  and  will 
adhere  to  all  of  the  requirements  outlined  in  the  DoD  Multiple  Project  Assurance  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Regional  Medical  Command. 

I  understand  that  if  I  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  these  responsibilities,  all  projects  for  which  I  am  an 
investigator  may  be  suspended. 

Provide  electronic  signature  in  IRBNet;  if  not  available,  provide  ink  signature  with  signature  block. 


PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR 

Rank,  Name,  Corps 

Title 

Department 


WRNMMC  LEAD  INVESTIGATOR 

Rank,  Name,  Corps 

Title 

Department 


19.  APPENDICES 

APPENDIX  A  -  Study  Workflows  uploaded  in  IRBNet 
APPENDIX  B  -  Questionnaires  uploaded  in  IRBNet 

APPENDIX  C  -  General  Impact  Statement  included  with  original  submission 
APPENDIX  D  -  Pathology  Impact  Statement  uploaded  in  IRBNet 
APPENDIX  E  -  Signed  Conflict  of  Interest  Statement  uploaded  in  IRBNet 
APPENDIX  F  -  MTA  uploaded  in  IRBNet 
APPENDIX  G  -  NA  (Advertisement  Brochure/Flyer) 

APPENDIX  H  -  Consent  Form  uploaded  in  IRBNet 
APPENDIX  I  -  HIPAA  uploaded  in  IRBNet 
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NATIONAL  CAPIT/U 
REOtON  MEOtCAL 

Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center,  Bethesda 

IRBNetff  20705 

IRB  Approval  Date:  17  May  2012 

IRB  Expiration  Date:  16  May  2013 

Do  Not  Sign  Post  the  Expiration  Date 

Last  Name _ 

WALTER  REED  NATIONAL  MILITARY  MEDICAL  CENTER  (WRNMMC) 

This  Specimen  banking  consent  form  is  valid  only  if  it  contains  the  IRB 
stamped  date. 

Consent  for  Voluntary  Participation  in  a  Specimen  Banking  Study 
Entitled: 

"Creation  of  a  Blood  Library  for  the  Analysis  of  Blood  for  Molecular  Changes 
Associated  with  Breast  Disease  and  Breast  Cancer  Development" 

Principal  Investigator:  Craig  D.  Shriver,  COL,  MC,  General  Surgery  Service, 
Department  of  Surgery 

Study  site:  X  WRNMMC 

1.  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  STUDY 

You  are  being  asked  to  be  in  this  research  study  because  you  are  a  patient  in  our 
Breast  Center.  All  patients  can  participate,  those  with  breast  diseases  and  those 
without  breast  cancer  or  any  breast  disease.  Your  participation  is  entirely 
voluntary.  Refusal  to  participate  will  not  result  in  any  penalty  or  loss  of  benefits 
to  which  you  are  otherwise  entitled. 

2.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  store  blood  samples  from  patients  seen  in  the  Breast 
Center  to  be  used  in  laboratory  studies  to  identify  gene  marker  and  protein 
expression  changes  that  may  be  associated  with  the  onset  and  progression  of  breast 
disease  and  possible  breast  cancer.  By  carefully  examining  blood  samples  from 
many  different  breast  conditions  and  from  non-breast  disease  patients,  we  hope  to 
improve  our  understanding  of  the  causes  and  best  treatments  for  breast  disease. 
Another  purpose  is  to  correlate  patient  clinical  information  with  the  results  of  these 
laboratory  studies. 
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3.  PROCEDURES  TO  BE  FOLLOWED 

We  propose  to  carry  out  this  study  using  blood  collected  from  consenting  donors. 
You  would  most  likely  be  giving  blood  for  other  routine  procedures  during  your 
visit  and  we  would  like  to  use  some  of  your  blood  for  our  study.  However,  we 
may  ask  for  blood  even  if  you  are  not  having  blood  drawn  for  other  purposes. 

If  you  agree  to  be  in  this  study,  a  nurse  or  another  person  trained  in  drawing 
blood  will  draw  up  to  20  mis  (about  4  teaspoons)  of  blood  from  a  vein  in  your 
arm.  This  will  take  approximately  5  minutes.  At  any  future  visits  to  the  Breast 
Center,  or  as  recommended  by  your  treating  doctor  for  medical  care  purposes, 
another  blood  sample  up  to  20  mis  (about  4  teaspoons)  may  be  taken  from  a 
vein  in  your  arm. 

In  this  study,  you  will  be  asked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire.  A  nurse  will  ask  you  a 
series  of  questions  about  your  medical  history.  The  questionnaire  will  also 
involve  information  on  caffeine  and  dietary  fat  intake,  along  with  lifestyle  stress. 
These  questions  will  take  about  45  minutes  to  complete.  You  may  refuse  to 
answer  any  question  if  you  so  choose.  There  will  be  some  basic  information 
collected  about  your  breast  and  health  history. 

At  all  future  breast  center  visits,  as  recommended  by  your  treating  physician,  an 
additional  5-15  minutes  will  be  needed  to  have  your  blood  drawn.  A  follow  up 
questionnaire  will  be  administered  annually  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  our 
clinic  nurses.  The  information  collected  on  the  questionnaire  will  be  used  to 
correlate  the  laboratory  research  results  with  your  medical  history,  which  may  be 
important  in  correctly  interpreting  research  results. 

4.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  YOUR  BLOOD  AND/OR  TISSUE  SAMPLES,  HOW 
AND  WHERE  THEY  WILL  BE  STORED  AND  WHO  WILL  HAVE  ACCESS  TO 
YOUR  SAMPLES 

You  will  be  assigned  a  code  number  referred  to  as  the  Clinical  Breast  Care 
Program  (CBCP)  number  [not  your  name  or  social  security  number  (SSN)],  that 
will  be  used  for  the  blood  samples,  the  questionnaire  and  any  clinical 
information.  The  only  connection  between  your  "CBCP  number"  and  your  name 
or  SSN  will  be  kept  in  -  double-locked  secure  files,  and  via  a  password  protected 
secure  database. 
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The  blood  samples  will  be  frozen  and  stored  indefinitely  in  either  the  Breast  Care 
Center  laboratory  sites  at  Walter  Reed,  or  our  off-site  facility,  Windber  Research 
Institute  (WRI),  Windber,  PA.  All  samples  will  be  kept  in  a  secured  (locked) 
freezer  and  identified  only  by  codes  for  the  CBCP.  Only  researchers  within  the 
CBCP  or  associated  with  the  CBCP  may  have  access  to  the  samples  and  related 
clinical  information.  The  blood  samples  will  undergo  the  primary  research 
studies  as  described  in  the  next  paragraphs. 

The  primary  research  uses  of  the  blood  samples  are  to  study  the  genetic  makeup, 
to  examine  protein  changes,  and  to  look  for  other  markers  that  may  be  associated 
with  breast  disease.  This  information  will  be  analyzed  and  stored  in  a  computer 
database  using  your  assigned  code  number. 

Any  remaining  blood  samples  left  over  after  these  studies  are  done  will  remain 
frozen  indefinitely  until  needed  for  approved  research  projects,  if  you  consent  for 
future  unknown  breast  disease  research.  You  will  be  provided  the  opportunity  at 
the  end  of  this  consent  form  to  indicate  whether  you  will  allow  your  blood  samples 
to  be  used  for  future  breast  research.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  predict  all 
the  potential  future  research  uses  of  the  samples. 

If  other  research  is  to  be  conducted  using  these  samples,  the  research  will  only 
be  conducted  after  the  proposed  study  protocol  has  received  approval  from  the 
local  Institutional  Research  Board  (IRB). 

Because  these  research  projects  are  experimental,  the  results  of  any  research 
done  with  your  sample  will  not  be  given  to  you  or  your  doctor.  These  reports  will 
not  be  put  in  your  health  records.  The  research  will  not  be  used  in  decisions 
regarding  your  medical  care.  Third  parties,  such  as  relatives,  physicians,  and 
insurance  companies,  will  not  have  access  to  your  information  from  these 
studies. 

In  addition  to  this  study,  there  are  other  research  studies  ongoing  in  the  breast 
center.  You  may  also  be  asked  to  participate  in  these  other  studies.  If  you 
agree  to  participate  in  these  other  studies,  any  data  collected  may  be  linked  to 
the  database  for  this  research  study.  Your  name  or  your  SSN  will  not  be  in  the 
data. 
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5.  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  COMPLETE  THIS  STUDY 

Your  participation  in  this  study  will  consist  of  the  time  necessary  to  read  and 
understand  this  consent  form,  and  to  complete  the  questionnaires,  about  45 
minutes.  Follow  up  visits,  if  any,  have  already  been  discussed  in  Item  3  above. 

The  collection  of  your  blood  samples  to  be  used  in  this  study  will  be  done  after 
you  have  had  the  study  explained  to  you  and  you  provide  written  consent.  The 
blood  will  be  collected  by  one  of  our  research  nurses  by  venipuncture  and  take 
about  5  minutes. 

Your  samples  will  be  stored  until  they  are  no  longer  needed  for  research,  or  until 
you  request  removal  of  your  blood  samples  from  our  repository  where  the 
samples  are  stored.  You  may  withdraw  from  this  study  at  any  time,  and  may 
request  that  any  remaining  samples  be  destroyed.  The  PI  or  the  Research 
Protocol  Coordinator  will  be  the  point  of  contact,  if  you  choose  to  withdraw  or  if 
destruction  of  the  samples  becomes  necessary. 

Removal  of  your  samples  from  the  bank  must  be  requested  in  writing  to  the 
researcher  at  the  address  at  the  end  of  this  consent  form. 

6.  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  THAT  WILL  TAKE  PART  IN  THIS  STUDY 

This  study  is  a  multi-site  study  with  participants  from  several  hospitals 
participating  in  the  study.  There  will  be  up  to  around  1200  people  taking  part  in 
this  study  each  year. 

7.  POSSIBLE  RISKS  OR  DISCOMFORTS  FROM  BEING  IN  THIS  STUDY 

There  may  be  some  discomfort  from  drawing  blood,  and  you  may  experience  some 
pain,  swelling  and  a  bruise  at  the  site  of  the  needle  stick.  Some  people  feel  dizzy 
or  light-headed  for  a  few  minutes  after  blood  is  drawn. 

These  include  employment  problems,  difficulty  obtaining  life  or  health  insurance, 
mental  stress  for  you  or  your  family  members,  and  other  social  discomforts  and 
inconveniences.  These  risks  can  impact  the  mental  state  of  both  you  and  your 
family  members,  which  could  require  counseling. 
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8.  POSSIBLE  BENEFITS  FROM  BEING  IN  THIS  STUDY 

You  will  not  benefit  from  being  in  this  study,  but  the  possible  benefits  of  future 
research  from  your  blood  would  include  learning  and  understanding  more  about 
what  causes  breast  cancer,  and  how  to  prevent  and  treat  it. 

9.  CONFIDENTIALITY/PRIVACY  OF  YOUR  IDENTITY  AND  YOUR 
RESEARCH  RECORDS 

The  principal  investigator  will  keep  your  research  records  in  a  secure  and  locked 
place.  These  records  may  be  looked  at  by  staff  from  the  WRNMMC  Department 
of  Research  Programs,  the  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB),  and  other 
government  agencies  as  part  of  their  duties.  These  duties  include  making  sure 
that  the  research  participants  are  protected.  Confidentiality  of  your  records  will 
be  protected  to  the  extent  possible  under  existing  regulations  and  laws  but 
cannot  be  guaranteed.  Complete  confidentiality  cannot  be  promised,  particularly 
for  military  personnel,  because  information  bearing  on  your  health  may  be 
required  to  be  reported  to  appropriate  medical  or  command  authorities.  Your 
name  will  not  appear  in  any  published  paper  or  presentation  related  to  this 
study. 

This  research  study  meets  the  confidentiality  requirements  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act  (HIPAA). 

10.  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS  STUDY 
MAY  BE  STOPPED  WITHOUT  YOUR  CONSENT 

Your  taking  part  in  this  study  may  be  stopped  without  your  consent  if  remaining 
in  the  study  might  be  dangerous  or  harmful  to  you.  Your  taking  part  in  this 
study  may  also  be  stopped  without  your  consent  if  the  military  mission  requires 
it,  or  if  you  lose  your  right  to  receive  medical  care  at  a  military  hospital. 

11.  ELIGIBILITY  AND  PAYMENT  FOR  BEING  IN  THIS  STUDY 

You  will  not  receive  any  payment  for  being  in  this  study. 

12.  COMPENSATION  TO  YOU  IF  INJURED  &  LIMITS  TO  YOUR  MEDICAL  CARE 

Should  you  be  injured  as  a  direct  result  of  your  participation  in  this  study,  you 
will  be  provided  medical  care  for  that  injury  at  no  cost  to  you.  You  will  not 
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receive  any  compensation  (payment)  for  injury.  You  should  also  understand  that 
this  is  not  a  waiver  or  release  of  your  legal  rights. 

Medical  care  is  limited  to  the  care  normally  allowed  for  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  health  care  beneficiaries  (patients  eligible  for  care  at  military  hospitals 
and  clinics).  Necessary  medical  care  does  not  include  in-home  care  or  nursing 
home  care.  You  should  discuss  this  issue  thoroughly  with  the  PI  before  you 
enroll  in  this  study. 

If  at  any  time  you  believe  you  have  a  study-related  injury  or  illness  as  a  result  of 
participating  in  this  research  project,  you  should  contact  the  PI.  For  questions 
about  your  rights  as  a  research  participant,  call  the  Walter  Reed  National  Military 
Medical  Center  Institutional  Review  Board  (a  group  of  people  who  review  the 
research  to  protect  your  rights)  at  301-295-2275,  or  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
(SJA)  Office  at  301-295-2215. 

13.  COSTS  THAT  MAY  RESULT  FROM  TAKING  PART  IN  THIS  STUDY 

There  is  no  charge  to  you  for  taking  part  in  this  study. 

14.  IF  YOU  DECIDE  TO  STOP  TAKING  PART  IN  THIS  STUDY  AND  THE 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  STOPPING  EARLY 

You  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  this  study  at  any  time.  This  can  be  done  by 
contacting  the  PI,  or  the  research  protocol  coordinator,  at  the  phone  number  in 
section  19  of  this  consent  form.  You  may  request  that  your  sample  be  destroyed 
or  that  your  identification  be  removed  without  destroying  the  sample.  This 
request  needs  to  be  in  writing  to  the  address  at  the  end  of  this  consent  form;  by 
leaving  the  study  at  any  time,  you  in  no  way  risk  losing  your  right  to  medical 
care. 

15.  RESEARCH  RESULTS 

The  results  from  tests  that  may  be  done  on  the  blood  that  you  donate  for  future 
research  will  not  be  given  to  you  or  to  your  doctor,  even  if  you  ask  that  this  be 
done  and  the  results  will  not  become  part  of  your  hospital  medical  record 
because  these  tests  will  be  done  for  research  purposes  only. 

Your  individual  testing  results  that  may  be  done  on  the  blood  that  you  donate  for 
future  research  will  not  be  released  to  any  third  party,  including  family  members. 
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personal  physicians,  insurers  or  employers,  under  any  circumstance  unless 
required  by  law. 

You  should  understand  that  there  is  a  chance  that  the  samples  you  are  providing 
in  this  study  may  be  used  in  other  research  studies  related  to  breast  disease. 

You  may  not  be  given  any  notice  of  future  use  of  your  sample.  The 
confidentiality  of  your  specimens  will  be  protected  in  the  same  fashion  as  stated 
previously  in  the  Description  of  This  Study  and/or  Confidentiality  section.  You 
will  not  be  personally  identified  in  any  published  paper  of  these  other  research 
studies.  Any  other  researcher  using  these  samples  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  CBCP,  no  direct  identifiers  such  as  your  name,  address,  social  security 
number  (SSN),  etc.  will  be  provided  to  these  researchers,  but  they  could  be 
provided  with  some  identifying  clinical  information  about  you,  such  as  date  of 
surgery,  diagnosis,  treatment. 

16.  YOUR  RIGHTS  IF  YOU  TAKE  PART  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Participating  in  this  study  is  your  choice.  You  may  choose  either  to  participate  or 
not  to  participate  in  the  study.  If  you  choose  to  participate  in  this  study,  you  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  this  study  at  any  time.  This  can  be  done  by  contacting 
the  PI,  or  the  research  protocol  coordinator,  at  the  phone  number  in  section  19  of 
this  consent  form.  You  may  request  that  your  sample  be  destroyed  or  that  your 
identification  be  removed  without  destroying  the  sample.  This  request  needs  to 
be  in  writing  to  the  address  provided  at  the  end  of  this  consent  form. 

No  matter  what  decision  you  make,  there  will  be  no  penalty  to  you  and  you  will 
not  lose  any  of  your  regular  benefits  or  risk  losing  your  right  to  medical  care. 

17.  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  LAW  -  "GENETIC  INFORMATION  NON¬ 
DISCRIMINATION  ACT" (GINA) 

This  new  Federal  law  generally  makes  it  illegal  for  health  insurance  companies, 
group  health  plans,  and  most  employers  to  discriminate  against  you  based  on 
your  genetic  information.  This  law  generally  will  protect  you  in  the  following 
ways: 

Health  insurance  companies  and  group  health  plans  may  not  request  your 
genetic  information  that  we  get  from  this  research. 
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Health  insurance  companies  and  group  health  plans  may  not  use  your  genetic 
information  when  making  decisions  regarding  your  eligibility  or  premiums. 

Employers  with  15  or  more  employees  may  not  use  your  genetic  information  that 
we  get  from  this  research  when  making  a  decision  to  hire,  promote,  or  fire  you 
or  when  setting  the  terms  of  your  employment. 

All  health  insurance  companies  and  group  health  plans  must  follow  this  law, 
dated  21  May  2010. 

Be  aware  that  this  new  Federal  law  does  not  protect  you  against  genetic 
discrimination  by  companies  that  sell  life  insurance,  disability  insurance,  or  long¬ 
term  care  insurance." 

18.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  RESEARCH  USE  OF  PROTECTED  HEALTH 
INFORMATION 

The  Federal  Health  Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act  (HIPAA)  includes 
a  Privacy  Rule  that  gives  special  safeguards  to  Protected  Health  Information 
(PHI)  that  is  identifiable,  in  other  words,  can  be  directly  linked  to  you  (for 
example,  by  your  name,  social  security  number,  etc.).  We  are  required  to  advise 
you  on  how  your  PHI  will  be  used. 

(1)  What  information  will  be  collected? 

For  this  research  study,  you  will  be  asked  some  basic  information  about  your 
breast,  health,  and  medical  history.  The  questionnaire  will  also  involve  information 
on  caffeine  intake,  dietary  fat  intake,  and  lifestyle  stress. 

(2)  Who  may  use  your  PHI  within  the  Military  Healthcare  System? 

The  members  of  the  research  team  will  have  access  to  your  health  information  in 
order  to  find  out  if  you  qualify  to  participate  in  this  study,  and  for  analyzing 
research  data.  Additionally,  your  PHI  may  be  made  available  to  health  oversight 
groups  such  as  the  WRNMMC  Department  of  Research  Programs  and  Institutional 
Review  Board,  and  other  government  agencies  as  part  of  their  duties.  These 
duties  include  making  sure  that  research  subjects  are  protected. 

(3)  What  persons  outside  of  the  Military  Healthcare  System  who  are 
under  the  HIPAA  requirements  will  receive  your  PHI? 

Information  outside  the  Military  Healthcare  System  such  as  dates  of  surgery, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  etc.  related  to  the  CBCP  code  assigned  to  your  research  file 
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may  be  shared  with  the  research  team  for  the  purpose  of  performing  an  IRB 
approved  research  study.  Your  name,  address  and  contact  information  will  not 
be  shared. 

(4)  What  is  the  purpose  for  using  or  disclosing  your  PHI? 

The  members  of  the  research  team  need  to  use  your  PHI  in  order  to  analyze  the 
information  related  to  the  specific  kind  research  study  being  performed. 
Researchers  associated  with  the  CBCP  will  use  your  blood  samples  to  study  the 
genetic  makeup,  protein  changes,  and  other  research  markers  that  may  be 
associated  with  breast  disease,  and  unknown  future  research.  The  clinical 
information  is  important  for  performing  analysis. 

(5)  How  long  will  the  researchers  keep  your  PHI? 

There  is  no  expiration  date  for  this  study  to  maintain  your  PHI,  since  this  study 
collects  blood  samples  for  placement  within  a  tissue/blood  bank. 

(6)  Can  you  review  your  own  research  information? 

You  will  not  be  able  to  look  at  your  research  information. 

(7)  Can  you  cancel  this  Authorization? 

Yes.  If  you  cancel  this  Authorization,  however,  you  will  no  longer  be  included  in 
the  research  study.  The  information  and  samples  we  collected  from  you  may  be 
destroyed  at  your  request.  The  research  and  samples  that  may  have  been  used 
prior  to  your  request  will  not  be  able  to  be  destroyed  or  withdrawn  because  they 
will  already  be  among  the  statistics  of  the  study.  If  you  wish  to  cancel  your 
Authorization,  please  contact  the  Principal  Investigator  or  the  Research  Protocol 
Coordinator  in  writing. 

(8)  What  will  happen  if  you  decide  not  to  grant  this  Authorization? 

If  you  decide  not  to  grant  this  Authorization,  you  will  not  be  included  in  this 
research  study.  Refusal  to  grant  this  Authorization  will  not  result  in  any  loss  of 
medical  benefits  to  which  you  are  otherwise  entitled. 

(9)  Can  your  PHI  be  disclosed  to  parties  not  included  in  this 
Authorization  who  are  not  under  the  HIPAA  requirements? 

There  is  a  potential  that  your  research  information  will  be  shared  with  another 
party  not  listed  in  this  Authorization  in  order  to  meet  legal  or  regulatory 
requirements.  Examples  of  persons  who  may  access  your  PHI  include 
representatives  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  Office  for  Human  Research  Protections  (OHRP),  and 
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the  DHHS  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  This  disclosure  is  unlikely  to  occur,  but  in  that 
case,  your  health  information  would  no  longer  be  protected  by  the  HIPAA  Privacy 
Rule. 

(10)  Who  should  you  contact  if  you  have  any  complaints? 

If  you  believe  your  privacy  rights  have  been  violated,  you  may  send  a  written 
complaint  to  the  WRNMMC  Privacy  Officer,  located  at  8901  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Bethesda,  MD  20889-5600,  telephone:  301-319-4775.  Your  signature  at  the  end 
of  this  document  acknowledges  that  you  authorize  WRNMMC  personnel  to  use 
and  disclose  your  Protected  Health  Information  (PHI)  collected  about  you  for 
research  purposes  as  described  above. 

19.  CONTACTS  FOR  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  STUDY 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  study,  you  should  contact  either  the  PI  or  the 
Research  Protocol  Coordinator  at  WRNMMC  301-319-2385. 

20.  OTHER  FUTURE  RESEARCH  FOR  WHICH  YOUR  BLOOD  AND/OR 
TISSUE  SAMPLES  TAKEN  DURING  THIS  STUDY  COULD  BE  USED 

Please  read  carefully  each  sentence  below  and  think  about  your  choices.  After 
reading  each  sentence,  circle  "yes"  or  "no",  include  the  date  and  your  initials.  If 
you  have  any  questions  please  talk  to  your  doctor. 

BY  SIGNING  THIS  FORM,  YOU  ARE  AGREEING  THAT: 

a.  My  serum  (blood)  samples  may  be  kept  for  use  in  future  research  to  learn 
about,  prevent,  detect,  or  treat  breast  cancer,  and  to  learn  about  whether  certain 
genes  relate  to  breast  cancer. 

YES  NO  Participant's  Initials _ Date _ 

b.  The  principal  investigator  (or  someone  he  or  she  chooses)  may  contact  me  in 
the  future  to  ask  me  to  take  part  in  future  research. 

YES  NO  Participant's  Initials _ Date _ 
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SIGNATURE  OF  RESEARCH  SUBJECT 


I  have  read  (or  someone  has  read  to  me)  the  information  in  this  consent  form.  I 
have  been  given  a  chance  to  ask  questions  and  all  of  my  questions  have  been 
answered  to  my  satisfaction. 

BY  SIGNING  THIS  CONSENT  FORM,  YOU  FREELY  AGREE  TO  TAKE  PART  IN 
THE  RESEARCH  IT  DESCRIBES. 


Participant's  Signature 


Date 


[First  name,  MI,  Last  Name]  SSN  Sponsor's  Last  4 

Participant's  Printed  Name 


Street  or  mailing  address 


City  State  and  Zip  Code  Date  of  Birth 

A  copy  of  this  consent  form  will  be  provided  to  you. 
SIGNATURE  OF  INVESTIGATOR 


I  have  explained  the  research  to  the  volunteer  and  answered  all  of  his/her 
questions.  I  believe  that  the  volunteer  subject  understands  the  information 
described  in  this  document  and  freely  consents  to  participate. 


Investigator's  Signature  Date  (must  be  the  same  as  the  participant's) 


Investigator's  Printed  Name 
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MEMORANDUM  EOR  CHIEE,  DEPARTMENT  OE  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS,  WALTER 
REED  NATIONAL  MILITARY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

SUBJECT:  Application  and  Request  for  Approval  of  Clinieal  Investigation  Study  Proposal 


1,  PROTOCOL  TITLE:  Tissue  and  Blood  Library  establishment  for  Molecular, 
Biochemical  and  Histologic  Study  of  Breast  Disease 


2.  PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  COL  Craig  D.  Shriver,  MC,  USA 

Chief,  General  Surgery  Serviee 
Program  Direetor,  NCC  General  Surgery 

PI,  Clinieal  Breast  Care  Projeet 
Professor  of  Surgery,  USUHS 

Interim  Direetor,  Caneer  Center,  WRNMMC/JTE 
Phone:  301-400-2889 
Email:  eraig.shriver@med.navy.mil 
Researeh  Course  Training  Date:  Sep  2010 

CO-PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  CAPT  Ralph  C.  Jones,  MC,  USN 

General  Surgeon 

Chair  of  Caneer  Committee 

Phone:  301-295-6335 

Email:  ralph.jones@med.navy.mil 

Researeh  Course  Training  Date:  Jan  2010 

3.  ASSOCIATE  INVESTIGATORS: 

CAPT  David  M.  Larson,  MC,  USN 
Laboratory  Direetor 
Phone:  301-319-4350 
Email:  david.larson@med.navy.mil 
Researeh  Course  Training  Date:  Mar  2010 
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Claudia  E.  Galbo,  MD 

Head  Clinical  Mammography  Services 

Women’s  Imaging  Center 

Phone:  301-319-8548 

Email:  claudia.galbo@med.navy.mil 

Research  Course  Training  Date:  Jan  2010 

Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  MD 

Head  of  Pathology,  CBCP 

Phone  301-400-1483 

Email:  jeffrey.hooke@med.navy.mil 

Research  Course  Training  Date:  Mar  2010 

4.  COLLABORATING  PERSONNEL: 

Richard  J.  Mural,  Ph.D. 

Chief  Scientific  Officer 
Windber  Research  Institute  (WRI) 

620  Seventh  Street 
Windber,  PA  15963-1300 
Phone  814- 361-6950 
Email:  r.mural@wriwindber.org 
Research  Course  Training  Date:  Dec  2010 

Responsibility:  Carrying  out  successful  receipt  of  anonymized  donor  specimens  transferred  to  the 
off-site  functional  genomics,  proteomics  and  tissue  banking  facility,  and  to  manage  and  oversee 
the  scientific  experiments  and  handling  of  results  of  all  studies  involving  the  said  specimens  at 
said  facility. 


Diana  Craig,  MD 

Breast  Surgeon,  Windber  Medical  Center 

600  Somerset  Avenue 

Windber,  PA  15963 

Phone  814-467-4134 

Email:  dcraig@windbercare.org 

Research  Course  Training  Date:  Jun  2009 

Responsibility:  Acting  as  on-site  PI  at  the  collaborating  center  in  Windber,  PA,  for  the  Tissue 
and  Blood  repository  and  high-throughput  research  initiatives  as  described  in  this  protocol. 

5.  MEDICAL  MONITOR.'  Minimal  risk  study,  medical  monitor  not  required. 
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6.  OBJECTIVES: 


Although  there  have  been  remarkable  improvements  in  breast  eaneer  diagnosis  and  management, 
most  of  the  eomplex  moleeular  meehanisms  assoeiated  with  the  onset,  progression  and/or  severity 
of  breast  eaneer  are  still  not  well  understood.  The  Clinieal  Breast  Care  Projeet  (CBCP)  is  a 
eongressionally  mandated  and  funded  military-eivilian  eollaboration  between  Windber  Medieal 
Center  (WMC)  in  Windber,  PA,  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medieal  Center  (WRNMMC) 
Bethesda,  MD,  and  the  Telemedieine  and  Advaneed  Teehnology  Researeh  Center  (TATRC)  Fort 
Detrick,  MD.  As  part  of  the  CBCP  we  propose  to  carry  out  molecular,  biochemical  and  histologic 
analysis  of  breast  tissue  and/or  blood  to  provide  more  insights  on  the  molecular  mechanisms  that 
may  be  relevant  in  breast  cancer  development  and  breast  diseases.  To  achieve  this  aim,  a  large 
supply  and  a  wide  variety  of  good  quality  tissue  samples  is  needed.  Unfortunately,  good  quality 
donor  breast  tissue  is  extremely  scarce  and  when  available  is  often  not  backed  by  a  comprehensive 
medical  history  and/or  not  a  good  representation  of  the  target  population  or  study  area.  The  non¬ 
availability  of  a  steady  and  consistent  supply  of  good  quality  tissue  limits  the  systematic  analysis 
of  tissues  and  negatively  impacts  the  generation  of  biologically  useful  information  at  the 
laboratories  and  by  extension  clinical  practice.  The  objectives  of  this  project  are  therefore: 

A.  Acquisition  and  banking  of  breast  tissue,  lymph  nodes,  and/or  blood  from  informed  and 
consenting  donors, 

B.  Experimental  analysis  of  DNA,  RNA  and/or  proteins  isolated  from  donor  tissues  for 
molecular,  biochemical,  and/or  histopathological  analysis, 

C.  Establishment  of  an  integrated  and  relational  database  for  tissue/serum  and  patient  clinical 
characteristics  that  will  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  achieve  the  following  future 
goals: 

1 .  Identify  single  nucleotide  polymorphisms  (SNPs)  present  in  DNA  from  diseased  breast 
tissue  (as  defined  by  histologic  criteria)  as  compared  to  breast  tissue  without  disease, 
lymph  nodes  with  and  without  metastatic  deposits,  and/or  DNA  derived  from  patient 
leucocytes 

2.  Identify  differences  in  mRNA  and  protein  expression  associated  with  breast  disease  (as 
defined  by  histologic  criteria)  as  compared  to  normal  breast  tissue  and  lymph  nodes  with 
and  without  metastatic  deposits 

3.  Correlate  SNPs  and  differences  in  mRNA  and  protein  expression  associated  with 
diseased  breast  and  nodal  tissue  (as  defined  by  histologic  criteria)  with  the  corresponding 
clinical  patient  database 

4.  Identify  factors  within  patient  serum  and/or  blood-derived  cellular  components  that 
correlate  with  patient  risk  factors  or  clinical  status  as  defined  in  the  corresponding  clinical 
patient  database 
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7.  MEDICAL  APPLICATION:  One  of  the  major  ehallenges  faeing  researchers  and 
clinicians  today  is  to  understand  the  mechanisms  associated  with  the  evolution  of  benign 
breast  disease  and/or  transition  of  breast  disorders  to  breast  cancer.  The  creation  of  a 
comprehensive  tissue/blood  bank  is  essential  to  the  application  of  modern  molecular  and 
genetic  analysis  of  breast  diseases.  Amongst  other  goals,  this  entire  (overall  CBCP) 
project  will: 

A.  Establish  a  repository  of  high  quality  breast  tissue  and  related  (lymph  nodal,  blood) 
specimens  for  research  on  breast  cancer  and  associated  breast  diseases,  and  B.  Permit  the 
establishment  of  a  single  relational  database  with  accurate  and  comprehensive  biologically 
and  clinically  relevant  information  on  breast  diseases.  Since  the  standard  of  care  for 
treating  breast  diseases  and  breast  cancer  is  based  on  a  multidisciplinary  model  that 
integrates  prevention,  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  management,  this  CBCP  project 
will  provide  the  necessary  framework  for  such  an  integrated  approach,  which  will 
positively  impact  the  future  management  of  breast  cancer. 

8.  BACKGROUND  AND  SIGNIFICANCE:  Breast  cancer  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
cancer-related  deaths  in  American  women  and  the  most  common  cause  of  cancer-related 
deaths  between  the  ages  15  and  54\  The  National  Cancer  Institute’s  Surveillance, 
Epidemiology  and  End  Results  (SEER)  program  reported  that  32%  of  all  malignancies 
among  women  are  breast  cancer  (1).  Over  the  past  forty  years  the  incidence  rate  of  breast 
cancer  has  been  steadily  increasing  worldwide  with  a  rate  of  one  to  two  percent  per  year  in 
the  United  States.  The  American  Cancer  Society  estimated  that  192,370  new  invasive 
cases  of  breast  cancer  were  diagnosed  in  the  USA  in  the  year  2009,  as  well  as  an  estimated 
62,280  additional  cases  of  in  situ  breast  cancer.  With  this  high  incidence  rate,  even  small 
improvements  in  treatment  could  represent  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  saved  every  year. 

Eor  a  systematic  study  of  breast  disorders,  a  large  supply  of  good  quality  breast  tissue 
specimens  is  needed. 

The  concept  of  preserving  tissue  dates  back  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  As  early  as  5000  BC 
the  Egyptians  preserved  bodies  by  burying  them  in  shallow  graves  in  the  desert  where  dry 
sand  and  the  sun’s  heat  combined  to  desiccate  and  preserve  the  body.  By  2600  B.C.  the 
Egyptians  had  successfully  developed  the  process  of  intentional  mummification.  They  first 
eviscerated  the  body  and  then  used  natron  as  a  dehydrating  agent  on  the  body  tissues  and 
viscera.  Thousands  of  years  later  researchers  have  identified  schistosomiasis  in  many  of 
these  preserved  bodies,  now  called  “mummies”  .  It  is  now  the  work  of  the  early  Egyptians 
that  has  made  possible  the  study  of  the  epidemiology  of  schistosomiasis  over  a  5,000-year 
period  .  This  serves  as  the  earliest  example  of  how  tissue  preservation  provides  a  wealth  of 
information  that  can  be  used  to  study  disease. 

The  lessons  learned  from  history  demonstrate  to  researchers  that  preserved  human  tissue 
provides  an  invaluable  tool  to  study  the  basic  science  of  disease.  This  realization  has  led  to 
the  development  of  serum  and  tissue  banks.  Knowledge  gained  from  cells  at  their  most 
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primitive  level  may  translate  into  information  relevant  to  clinical  treatment  and  prevention  of 
disease.  As  an  example,  serum  banks  as  described  by  Evans  and  Mueller  were  instrumental  in 
discovering  an  association  between  EBV  and  nasopharyngeal  carcinoma  in  1966"^.  As  a 
logical  follow  up  to  serum  banks,  tissue  banks  such  as  the  National  Psoriasis  Tissue  Bank 
(NPTB)  were  founded^.  Tissue  provided  by  this  bank  led  Dr.  Bowcock  and  colleagues  to  map 
the  first  psoriasis  gene  to  chromosome  17q^. 

The  desire  to  find  a  cure  for  breast  cancer  has  spurred  increased  interest  in  breast  tumor  tissue 
banks  across  the  Elnited  States  and  Canada.  One  example  is  the  National  Institute  of  Canada- 
Manitoba  Breast  Tumor  Bank  Project  that  was  established  in  1993.  This  tumor  bank  provides 
a  national  resource  consisting  of  a  pre-assembled  data  set  of  matched  samples  of  paraffin- 
embedded  and  frozen  tissue  with  corresponding  pathological  and  clinical  data^.  In  the  first 
three  years  of  operation,  the  bank  accrued  over  1,000  cases  and  has  provided  support  for  20 
research  projects  in  16  laboratories  in  Canada.  Unfortunately,  a  repository  of  good  quality 
breast  tissue,  lymph  nodes,  and  blood  /  serum  is  not  available  in  the  USA.  Although  a  small 
number  of  tissues  can  be  obtained  from  different  tissue  banks  for  research  purposes,  they  are 
often  not  backed  by  a  comprehensive  clinical  and/or  histopathologic  information  database,  and 
they  often  are  not  good  representations  of  the  study  population  and/or  study  area. 

High  throughput  gene  and  protein  expression  profiling  by  microarray  is  on  the  forefront  in 
the  battle  to  understand  the  mechanisms  associated  with  breast  cancer  development, 
progression  and  severity.  Microarrays  consist  of  thousands  of  different  complementary 
DNA  (cDNA)  clones  spotted  onto  known  locations  on  glass  slides  which  are  screened  with 
cDNA  populations  from  2-3  individuals  that  have  been  differentially  labeled  with 
fluorescent  dyes.  Complimentary  strands  in  the  labeled  probe  hybridize  to  the  immobilized 
target  sequences  and  the  signal  generated  is  captured  by  laser  confocal  microscopy.  The 
data  are  fluorescent  points  that  may  be  characterized  using  the  variables  of  color  and 
intensity  to  generate  ratios  between  the  cDNA  of  the  control  (normal  breast  tissue)  and  the 
experimental  tissue  (diseased  breast  tissue).  In  order  to  discover  differentially  expressed 
gene  profdes  of  diseased  breast  tissue,  it  must  be  compared  with  normal  breast  tissue. 

Thus,  the  current  protocol  proposes  to  acquire  and  archive  tissue  and/or  blood  samples 
from  both  normal  and  abnormal  breast  tissues  and  lymph  nodes.  The  gene-expression 
profile  of  one  tissue  sample  generally  include  both  disease-specific  patterns  as  well  as 
idiosyncratic,  patient  or  sample-specific  patterns.  Therefore,  to  draw  any  useful 
conclusions  concerning  the  association  between  gene  expression  patterns  and  disease,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  a  large  number  of  good  quality  tissue  samples  from  many  patients 
with  similar  clinical  characteristics  and  well-documented  case  history.  This  protocol  aims 
to  establish  a  tissue  repository  that  will  provide  good  quality  specimens  for  studies  aimed 
at  identifying  molecular,  biochemical,  and  histologic  mechanisms  associated  with  breast 
cancer  and  its  development. 

It  is,  however,  also  necessary  to  examine  the  protein  expression  profile  in  the  same  tissues. 
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because  proteins  are  functional  units  of  genes  and  are  therefore  usually  involved  in,  or 
associated  with,  the  complex  biochemical  processes  that  lead  to  carcinogenesis.  Current 
high  throughput  proteomic  technology  is  somewhat  analogous  to  microarray  technology, 
except  that  it  relies  on  the  electrophoretic  separation  of  protein  species  with  subsequent 
analysis  of  oligopeptides  by  mass  spectrometry  and/or  microsequencing  of  protein-derived 
peptides.  For  comparison  of  the  protein-expression  profiles,  control  and  experimental 
tissues  are  differentially  labeled  with  a  fluorescent  dyes  and  simultaneously  separated  by 
2D  electrophoresis.  The  fluorescent  signals  generated  are  captured  by  multiple  wavelength 
scanning,  digitized,  signals  superimposed  and  differentially  expressed  proteins  identified 
on  the  basis  of  resultant  fluorescence  of  each  spot.  “Spots”  representing  separated  proteins 
that  are  differentially  expressed  between  the  control  and  experimental  tissues  are  then 
excised  from  the  gel,  digested  and  subsequently  analyzed  by  mass  spectroscopy.  Again, 
accurate  identification  of  correlations  between  disease  and  alterations  in  proteins  requires 
the  use  of  large  numbers  of  both  “normal”  control  tissue  samples  as  well  as  samples  with 
various  types  and/or  stages  of  diseases. 

Microarray  and  proteomics  technologies  offer  great  promise  for  the  study,  classification, 
and  treatment  of  breast  cancer.  The  study  of  gene  expression  in  primary  breast  tumors  is 
complicated.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  breast  tumors  consist  of  many  different  cell 
types,  such  as  carcinoma  cells  (which  are  morphologically  and  genetically  diverse), 
epithelial  cells,  stromal  cells,  adipose  cells,  endothelial  cells,  and  infiltrating  lymphocytes. 
However,  Pollack  and  Perou  have  used  cDNA  microarrays  to  identify  patterns  of  gene 
expression  in  mammary  epithelial  cells  in  culture  and  in  primary  breast  cancers  and  quite 
recently,  a  similar  strategy  has  been  used  to  study  gene  expression  profiles  in  hereditary 
breast  cancer^.  These  studies  demonstrated  two  clusters  of  co-expressed  genes  with 
patterns  that  correlated  with  variations  in  cell  proliferation  rates  and  with  activation  of  the 
specific  signal  transduction  pathway.  Their  results  support  the  feasibility  of  microarray 
technology  applied  to  breast  tumors. 

Microarray  technology  is  a  proven  novel  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  tumor  biology 
at  the  global  scale.  In  the  recent  past  it  has  been  applied  to  the  study  of  other  diseases, 
such  as  lymphoma,  and  has  led  to  ground  breaking  discoveries.  For  example,  Alizadeh  et 
al.  identified  two  molecularly  distinct  forms  of  diffuse  large  B-cell  lymphoma.  One  type 
expressed  genes  characteristic  of  germinal  center  B-cells  and  the  other  expressed  genes 
normally  induced  during  in  vitro  activation  of  peripheral  blood  B-cells.  He  further 
observed  that  patients  with  germinal  center  B-like  lymphoma  had  a  significantly  better 
overall  survival**^.  Microarrays  have  similarly  been  used  in  studies  of  patients  with 
prostate  cancer.  For  example,  Bubendorf  et  al.  have  found  that  amplifications  of  the 
androgen  receptor  gene  were  seen  in  22%  of  hormone  refractory  disease^  ^  This  finding 
implicates  a  role  for  this  gene  in  hormone  therapy  failure  in  prostate  cancer  treatment. 

The  ability  to  analyze  thousands  of  genes  and  proteins  simultaneously  has  many  potential 
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impacts.  It  allows  researchers  to  study  the  gene’s  relationship  to  breast  eancer  and  to 
understand  the  pathways  of  disease  development  and  progression.  These  discoveries  will 
enable  researehes  to  develop  novel  drugs  targeting  disease  pathways  and  disease-speeific 
targets.  Additionally,  research  application  of  these  teehnologies  may  yield  more  specific 
and  clinically  relevant  elassification  and  subtyping  of  breast  disease.  Expression  profiling 
of  tumor  tissue  therefore  is  a  powerful  method  to  identify  novel  genes  involved  in 
oncogenesis.  However,  the  variability  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  fresh  tissue  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  application  of  this  powerful  teehnology  . 

We  aim  to  create  a  large  library  of  fresh  and  formalin- fixed  paraffin-embedded  (FFFE) 
breast  tissue,  and  analyze  it  with  high-throughput  teehnologies  in  our  CBCP  laboratories 
for  expression  profiling.  This  tissue  will  be  colleeted  as  part  of  that  obtained  during  the 
course  of  clinically  required  treatment  for  breast  disorders  or  other  clinieally  indicated 
breast  surgeries.  This  would  provide  us  with  the  resourees  to  study  the  evolution  of  breast 
disease  from  normal  epithelium  to  eancerous  tumor  at  the  genetie  level.  A  coneomitant 
blood  library  will  be  used  by  our  functional  genomics  and  proteomic  laboratory  to 
investigate  gene  and  protein  marker  expressions  in  patients  with  various  forms  of  breast 
disease,  and  in  those  patients  at  above  average  risk  for  developing  breast  eancer  (Risk 
Reduction  Clinic  patients).  The  biologieally  relevant  information  generated  from  the 
laboratory  will  then  be  linked  with  our  elinical  database  to  identify  and/or  understand 
assoeiations  between  biological  properties  of  the  tissue  and  elinieal  presentations.  Such  a 
multidisciplinary,  linked  database  will  enable  researchers  and  elinicians  to  follow  patients 
longitudinally,  and  ultimately  will  facilitate  the  eorrelation  between  diseoveries  made  in 
the  lab  and  patient  eare. 

Now  that  the  Human  Genome  has  been  completely  mapped  ,  understanding  the  moleeular 
basis  of  caneer,  and  speeifically  breast  caneer,  is  a  ehallenge  for  this  century.  Availability  of  a 
large  breast-derived  tissue  bank  backed  by  a  comprehensive  elinieal  database  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  the  application  of  modern  moleeular  analysis  teehnologies  to  this  endeavor. 
Employing  funetional  genomic  and  proteomics  technologies  to  understand  the  genetie 
information  eontained  within  sueh  a  repository  is  the  hope  for  the  future  of  preventing, 
arresting,  and  eradicating  breast  cancer. 

The  eurrent  standard  of  eare  for  treating  breast  diseases  and  breast  eancer  is  based  on  a 
multidisciplinary  model  that  integrates  prevention,  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
continuing  care.  The  CBCP  is  modeled  after  this  multidisciplinary  approach.  However,  the 
CBCP  is  unique  in  its  field.  It  incorporates  advances  in  breast  eancer  risk  reduction, 
informatics,  tissue  banking,  and  researeh.  The  present  protocol  represents  one  aspect  of  this 
integrated  approaeh.  It  will  interdigitate  and  synergize  with  the  elinieal,  informatics,  and 
research  components  of  the  CBCP,  to  achieve  the  overall  objective  of  improving  breast  eare 
and  reducing  the  morbidity  and  mortality  associated  with  breast  disease. 
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In  2002,  a  panel  of  microsatellite  markers  was  developed  to  assess  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  at 
the  26  most  commonly  altered  regions  in  breast  cancer.  This  panel  was  used  to  investigate 
how  tumors  develop  and  progress.  For  example,  this  panel  was  applied  to  42  columnar  cell 
lesions  (CCL)  and  3 1  atypical  ductal  hyperplasias  (ADH),  both  non-neoplastic  diseases  of  the 
breast.  Of  note,  we  assessed  genetic  changes  only  in  pure  CCL  and  ADH  without 
concomitant  DCIS  or  invasive  breast  cancer  (IBC).  This  approach  was  quite  different  than  the 
then  current  body  of  literature  that  had  evaluated  synchronous  non-neoplastic  lesions  and, 
based  on  shared  genetic  changes  between  the  neoplastic  and  non-neoplastic  diseases, 
suggested  that  CCL  and  ADH  were  non-obligatory  precursors  to  DCIS/IBC.  Our  study  was 
one  of  the  first  to  look  at  pure  CCL  and  ADH,  and  unlike  the  other  studies,  we  found  very  few 
genetic  changes,  suggesting  that  these  lesions  are  genetically  naive  and  that  earlier  models  of 
progression  based  on  synchronous  lesions  may  not  accurately  reflect  tumor  progression^"^. 

In  contrast,  the  100  pure  DCIS  lesions  we  assayed  shared  many  of  the  same  alterations  found 
in  IBC,  suggesting  that  DCIS  lesions  are  genetically  advanced^^.  We  also  found  that  low- 
grade  DCIS  and  IBC  are  genetically  distinct  from  high-grade  DCIS  and  IBC,  based  largely  on 
high  rates  of  loss  of  chromosome  16q  in  low-grade  disease  and  high  rates  of  alterations  at 
9p21,  llq23,  13ql4,  17pl3.1  and  17pl2^^’  These  data  suggest  that  high-grade  disease  does 
not  progress  from  low-grade  disease  but  rather  that  low-  and  high-grade  disease  are  distinct 
diseases. 

CBCP  has  been  investigating  molecular  changes  in  the  tumor  microenvironment.  Tumor 
epithelial  and  corresponding  adjacent  stroma  <850  pm  from  the  tumor  were  laser 
microdissected  from  30  formalin-fixed,  paraffin-embedded  tumor  specimens  and  evaluated 
using  the  allelic  imbalance  panel.  Discordant  patterns  of  LOH/AI  between  epithelial  and 
stromal  components  were  detected  such  that  hierarchical  clustering  samples  from  the  same 
patient  rarely  clustered  together  .  In  a  second  study  evaluating  LOH/AI  data  generated  from 
archival  breast  quadrants  from  21  patients  who  underwent  mastectomy,  levels  of  LOH/AI 
were  significantly  higher  (T’<0.05)  in  the  tumor- adjacent  (15.4%)  compared  to  distant  (3.7%) 
tissues,  suggesting  that  chromosomal  alterations  in  stroma  close  to  the  tumor  may  promote 
tumorigenesis'^.  These  data  lead  to  the  invitation  to  write  review  papers  for  Lancet  Oncology 
and  Expert  Reviews  in  Molecular  Diagnosis  ’  . 

We  have  also  had  an  interest  in  health  care  disparities  between  Caucasian  (CW)  and  African 
American  women  (AAW)  with  breast  cancer.  Enrollment  of  patients  within  the  DOD  health¬ 
care  system  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  clinical,  epidemiological  and  molecular 
differences  in  patients  treated  within  an  equal-access  health-care  system,  thus  minimizing  the 
impact  of  disparate  access  to  quality-health  care  seen  in  the  general  population.  Recruitment 
of  African  Americans  into  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  has  been  effective:  in 
2007,  25%  of  the  patients  enrolled  were  self-described  AAW  .  No  differences  in  education 
levels,  breast  health  practices  (e.g.,  self-breast  exam,  routine  screening  mammograms)  or 
reproductive  histories  were  seen  between  AAW  and  CW  with  invasive  breast  cancer. 
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however,  AAW  were  more  likely  to  use  oral  eontraeeptives,  less  likely  to  use  HRT  or  to 
breastfeed  and  were  more  likely  to  be  obese  and  have  extremely  high  fat-intake.  Breast 
tumors  from  AAW  were  also  more  likely  to  be  diagnosed  at  a  younger  age,  and  are  larger, 
more  frequently  ER  negative  and/or  triple  negative,  and  of  higher  grade.  Evaluation  of  gene 
expression  patterns  between  AAW  and  CW  matehed  by  age,  grade  and  ER  status  revealed 
differentially  expression  of  23  genes,  suggesting  that  tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  are 
moleeularly  different  and  these  differenees  may  eontribute  to  the  less  favorable  outeome  in 
AAW^l 

We  have  also  performed  a  number  of  studies  to  determine  the  moleeular  mechanisms  of 
metastasis.  Using  our  AI  panel,  we  evaluated  patterns  of  chromosomal  changes  in  primary 
breast  tumors  and  matched  metastatic  lymph  node  tumors  and  found  disparate  patterns  of 
alterations  between  the  two  tumor  types,  suggesting  that  metastatic  cells  diverge  early  in 
tumorigenesis^"^.  A  follow-up  study  evaluated  genetic  changes  between  primary  tumors 
(n=26)  and  multiple  lymph  node  tumors  (n=146)  to  determine  how  metastasis  spreads. 
Divergent  patterns  of  chromosomal  alterations  were  seen  between  lymph  nodes  and  the 
primary  tumor,  but  also  between  metastatic  lymph  node  tumors  from  the  same  patients.  This 
genetic  heterogeneity  may  impact  response  to  adjuvant  therapy,  recurrence,  and  survival,  and 
thus  may  be  important  to  improving  clinical  management  of  breast  cancer  patients  .  Gene 
expression  analysis  was  also  performed  on  primary  breast  tumors  and  matched  metastatic 
lymph  node  tumors  to  improve  our  understanding  of  the  metastatic  process.  Eifty-one  genes 
were  differentially  expression  (P<  1x10'^,  >2-fold  differences).  Genes  expressed  at  higher 
levels  in  the  primary  tumors  were  involved  in  degradation  of  the  extracellular  matrix, 
enabling  cells  with  metastatic  potential  to  disseminate,  while  genes  expressed  at  higher  levels 
in  metastases  were  involved  in  transcription,  signal  transduction  and  immune  response, 
providing  cells  with  proliferation  and  survival  advantages.  These  data  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  biological  processes  involved  in  successful  metastasis  and  provide  new 
targets  to  arrest  tumor  cell  dissemination  and  metastatic  colonization  .  Evaluation  of  primary 
tumors  from  patients  with  metastases  and  those  without  has  also  been  performed;  however,  in 
this  study  we  were  unable  to  identify  a  molecular  signature  that  could  effectively  classify  the 
two  tumor  types  .  The  inability  to  derive  molecular  profiles  of  metastasis  in  primary  tumors 
may  reflect  tumor  heterogeneity,  paucity  of  cells  within  the  primary  tumor  with  metastatic 
potential,  influence  of  the  microenvironment,  or  inherited  host  susceptibility  to  metastasis  . 

Biomedical  Informatics  (BMIX)  has  been  focused  on;  1)  development  and  implementation  of 
an  infrastructure  system  that  supports  the  acquisition,  storage,  and  maintenance  of  the  clinical 
and  molecular  data  generated  in  the  study,  and  2)  application  of  existing  algorithms  and 
methods,  and  development  of  new  ones  as  needed,  for  biomedical  informatics  research  as  well 
as  for  supporting  other  scientific  research  in  the  study.  Our  work  has  resulted  in  an  advanced 
and  recognized  infrastructure  system  that  supports  translational  research  ’  ,  a  number  of 
peer-reviewed  publications  and  conference  presentations,  and  competitive  extramural  funding. 
The  following  is  a  high-level  summary  of  the  activities  and  achievements  in  BMIX. 
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Quality  Control  (QC)  and  Quality  Assurance  (QA).  To  obtain  high-quality  data  we  haye 
deyeloped  a  set  of  QA  programs,  and  many  of  the  QC/QA  proeedures  haye  been  embedded 
into  our  SQPs.  For  example,  the  clinieal  QA  program  consists  of:  1)  a  yisual  inspection  of 
missing  yalues  and  obyious  inconsistencies,  2)  double  data-entry  to  reduce  data  entry  errors, 

3)  a  computer  program  named  QAMetrics  that  deploys  established  QA  rules  to  check  for  data 
integrity  across  the  whole  questionnaire,  and  4)  a  web-based  QA  Issue  Tracking  system  to 
enable  efficient  communications  between  WRI  and  the  clinical  sites  for  resolying  QA 
problems  of  the  clinical  data  '  .  In  addition,  we  haye  deyeloped  a  microarray  QA  program  to 
identify  outlier  arrays  from  a  population  of  similar  arrays^"^’  Additional  QA  programs  haye 
been  deyeloped  or  are  in  deyelopment  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  data  generated  at  WRI. 

The  Laboratory  Information  Management  System  (LIMS).  A  LIMS  is  needed  to  track  and 
manage  the  sheer  yolume  of  data  inyolyed  in  translational  research.  For  genomic  and 
proteomic  experimental  data  tracking,  we  haye  deployed  the  Synapseus  system  from 
GenoLogics  deployed  in  2008.  Qur  clinical  and  tissue  banking  actiyities  are  tracked  by  the 
Clinical  Laboratory  Workflow  System  that  we  co-deyeloped  with  Cimarron  Software  that  was 
deployed  in  2004  .  To  support  the  eyolying  needs  of  breast  cancer  studies,  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  deyeloping  a  replacement  system  of  the  CLWS  using  up-to-date  IT  technologies. 

The  Data  Warehouse  for  Translational  Research  (DW4TR).  We  haye  deyeloped  the  DW4TR 
to  integrate  internally  collected  and  generated  clinicopathological  data  and  molecular  data 
from  all  the  platforms.  The  deyelopment  is  done  with  our  IT  deyelopment  partner, 

InforSense  Ltd  (currently  part  of  IDBS).  We  haye  deyeloped  an  innoyatiye  patient-centric, 
modularly-structured  data  model  for  clinicopathologic  data,  which  contains  disease- 
independent  and  disease-specific  submodules  to  enable  easy  expansion  to  support  the  study  of 
new  diseases.  A  specimen-centric  data  model  has  been  deyeloped  for  molecular  data.  We 
haye  also  deyeloped  a  temporal  data  model  to  resolye  the  problem  of  the  temporal  information 
alignment  between  the  data  and  specimens  that  were  collected  at  multiple  points  of  the  time. 
The  DW4TR  has  two  major  intuitiye  interfaces,  one  is  the  Aggregated  Biomedical- 
information  Browser  and  the  other  is  the  Indiyidual  Subject  Information  Viewer.  The 
DW4TR  has  successfully  supported  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  with  a  total  of  799  data 
elements,  and  has  been  expanded  to  support  additional  translational  research  programs^^'"^^. 

Qther  Applications:  We  haye  deyeloped  a  Biomedical  Informatics  Portal,  using  the  InforSense 
analytical  workflow  platform,  to  host  additional  applications  deployed  or  deyeloped  by  us  to 
facilitate  integratiye  biomedical  research.  For  example,  we  haye  deyeloped  a  specimen 
selection  tool  for  scientists  to  use  to  select  specimens  in  our  tissue  bank  using  the  temporal 
and  other  information  in  the  DW4TR"^^  The  user  can  specify  the  inclusion/exclusion  criteria. 
We  haye  also  deyeloped  a  Data  Correction  Utility  to  enable  correction  of  data  errors  in  the 
DW4TR. 
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Research:  Our  research  focuses  on  clinicopathologic  risk  factors  of  breast  cancers,  biomarker 
identification,  and  mechanistic  understanding  of  primary  and  metastatic  breast  cancer,  and  we 
do  so  mostly  by  applying  existing  data  mining  methods"^^’  We  also  have  developed  new 
algorithms  and  visualization  tools  for  clinicopathologic  risk  factor  analysis,  and  reported 
interesting  new  breast  disease  co-occurrence  patterns  among  other  findings"^"^'^^.  We  found 
ethnicity-specific  benign  breast  disease  co-occurrence  with  breast  cancer^'’  reported 
different  characteristics  of  invasive  breast  cancer  between  Caucasian  and  African  American 
women^^,  and  identified  subtype-specific  clinicopathologic  properties  of  breast  cancers^"^’ 

We  worked  closely  with  laboratory  scientists  in  identifying  biomarkers  of  breast  cancer  and 
breast  cancer  metastasis,  and  used  bioinformatics  tools  to  seek  mechanistic  understanding  of 
breast  cancer  development  and  metastasis  '  ,  and  we  collaborated  with  external  scientists  as 
well  in  study  human  diseases^^’  In  performing  a  peripheral  blood  gene  expression  analysis, 
we  have  identified  differential  enrichment  of  signaling  pathways  between  breast  cancer 
patients  and  normal  subjects^ ^  In  another  project  using  breast  cancer  tissues  we  have 
identified  significant  difference  between  lymph  node  positive  and  lymph  node  negative  cases 
in  a  carefully  stratified  population.  We  also  performed  a  transcription  factor-centric 
computational  analysis  of  genes  differentially  expressed  in  healthy  breast  tissues  from  African 
American  and  Caucasian  women  .  We  used  the  semantic  similarity  measures  to  characterize 
human  metabolic  and  regulatory  pathways  which  will  help  us  to  understand  human  disease 
development  mechanisms^^’ 

9.  PLAN: 

The  rapid  advances  in  basic  research  and  data  mining  technologies  fuels  a  growing 
demand  for  tissue  banks.  The  development  of  new  tools  of  molecular  biology  such  as 
polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR),  microarray  and  proteomic  technologies,  and  laser 
capture  microdissection  (LCM)  has  made  it  possible  to  examine  gene  expression  in  very 
small  tumor  samples  and  at  high  throughput.  Tissue  banks  allow  these  researchers  to  test 
their  hypotheses  rapidly  and  in  a  cost  effective  manner.  By  linking  such  molecular 
information  to  clinical  data,  we  propose  to  translate  knowledge  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
clinic.  These  new  technologies  coupled  with  the  information  that  can  be  generated  with 
resources  available  in  a  tissue  bank,  will  inspire  researchers  in  the  field  of  breast  cancer  to 
ask  questions  and  develop  hypotheses  that  10  years  ago  were  inconceivable. 


A.  Subjects:  Tissue  will  be  obtained  from  two  general  subject  groups: 

1)  Consenting  adult  patients  presenting  to  the  Breast  Center  or  the  Women’s 
Imaging  Center  of  the  WRNMMC  with  known  breast  cancer, 

2)  Consenting  adult  patients  presenting  to  the  Breast  Center  or  the  Women’s 
Imaging  Center  of  the  WRNMMC  with  evidence  of  breast  disease  requiring 
clinical  need  for  some  form  of  tissue  biopsy,  and 
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Evidence  of  breast  disease  shall  include  potentially  malignant  breast  lesions  detected 
by  mammography  or  ultrasound,  palpable  breast  mass(es),  abnormal  breast  discharge, 
abnormal  physical  breast  morphology  consistent  with  possible  breast  cancer,  or 
axillary  adenopathy  without  a  known  pre-existing  condition.  The  far  majority  of 
patients  will  be  female,  however,  1%  of  all  breast  cancers  occur  in  males  and  these 
male  patients  with  breast  cancer  (“1”  above),  as  well  as  males  undergoing  breast  tissue 
biopsy  (“2”  above). 

Inclusion  and  Exclusion  Criteria: 

For  consideration  of  inclusion  in  this  study: 

Inclusion: 

1)  adult  over  the  age  of  18  years, 

2)  mentally  competent  and  willing  to  provide  informed  consent, 

3)  military  beneficiaries, 

4)  presenting  to  the  Breast  Center  or  the  Women’s  Imaging  Center  of  the 
WRNMMC  with  evidence  of  possible  breast  disease. 

Exclusion: 

1)  known  history  of  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  (HIV),  or  any  type  of 
hepatitis, 

2)  prion-mediated  disease, 

3)  drug  resistant  tuberculosis  or  other  infectious  disease  presenting  a 
significant  risk  to  personnel  handling  tissue  or  blood-derived  products, 

4)  with  pre-existing  coagulopathies, 

5)  all  other  conditions,  for  whom  invasive  biopsy  or  surgery  is  medically 
contraindicated,  shall  be  excluded. 

During  their  clinic  visit  patients  will  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  our 
studies.  If  they  choose  to  participate,  before  signing  an  informed  consent,  they  will 
have  the  study  explained  to  them  by  a  CBCP  research  team  member  (e.g.  purpose 
of  study,  where  samples  will  be  stored,  the  GINA  law,  how  to  withdraw  from  the 
study)  and  provided  time  to  discuss  any  concerns  and/or  ask  questions  regarding 
the  study  and  their  participation.  They  will  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  consent 
for  future  research  to  be  performed  on  their  samples.  A  copy  of  the  ICD/HIPAA 
will  be  provided  to  the  subject  prior  to  departing. 

B.Study  Design:  The  proposed  study  is  designed  as  minimal  risk,  prospective  acquisition 
and  archiving  of  patient  serum,  leucocytes,  and  breast  tissue  removed  in  the  course  of 
diagnostic,  therapeutic  or  elective  treatment,  but  not  otherwise  required  for  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  purposes.  Portions  of  these  tissues  will  then  be  analyzed  for  global  expression 
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pattern  screening  analyses  utilizing  high-throughput  genome  and  proteome  research 
technologies,  results  of  which  will  be  analyzed  using  standard  bioinformatics  tools.  Informed 
patient  consent  for  archiving  and  later  experimental  use  will  be  obtained  prior  to  procedures 
involving  tissue  removal.  The  tissue  will  be  handled  and  processed  for  archiving  under  the 
supervision  of  a  licensed  pathologist,  and  the  remaining  tissue  will  be  coded  and  released  for 
archiving  only  after  all  diagnostic  tissue  needs  have  been  satisfied  as  determined  by  the 
supervising  pathologist.  Blood  samples  will  be  obtained  (as  described  in  section  d).  Each 
patient  will  be  assigned  a  unique,  9-digit  coded  identifier  (CBCP  number)  and  all  associated 
tissue,  serum,  and/or  blood  samples  to  be  archived  will  be  assigned  an  8-digit  barcode.  Both 
the  CBCP  numbers  and  the  corresponding  sample  barcodes  will  be  registered  into  the  clinical 
database.  Under  separate  approved  protocols  (WRAMC  DCI  WU#  00-2006  and  WU#  01- 
2001),  a  clinical  database  continues  to  be  maintained  which  describes  the  characteristics  of  the 
blood  and  tissue  donors.  Linkage  between  the  patient  and  research  samples  will  be  kept  in  a 
password  protected-limited  access  database  and  in  individual  patient  records  held  in  gang- 
locked  cabinets.. 

Tissues  will  be  employed  for  molecular,  biochemical  and  histological  investigations  that  will 
be  generally  described  to  the  prospective  patients  at  the  time  of  counseling  for  tissue  bank 
consent,  and  as  described  in  paragraph  8  above.  Portions  of  these  tissues  will  be  analyzed  for 
global  expression  pattern  screening  analyses  utilizing  high-throughput  genome  and  proteome 
research  technologies,  results  of  which  will  be  analyzed  using  standard  bioinformatics  tools 
(eg.  GenoMax™).  These  molecular  biologic  investigations  will  be  carried  out  at  the  CBCP’s 
research  facility.  The  Functional  Genomics  /  Proteomics  /  Gene  Sequencing  Center  located  in 
Windber,  PA.  Along  with  the  global  genome  and  proteome  expression  profiling  studies,  other 
studies  on  tissue  and  blood/serum  specimens  will  be  defined  as  per  the  scientific  (clinical  and 
basic  science)  panel  of  personnel  of  the  CBCP,  which  consists  of  personnel  from  all  sites  and 
which  meets  via  Video-Teleconferencing  not  fewer  than  every  two  weeks.  In  addition,  the 
CBCP  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  made  up  of  outside  (non-CBCP)  physicians,  scientists,  and 
other  professionals,  will  meet  semi-annually,  and  will  provide  input  as  to  scientific  direction. 

All  specimens  will  be  held  in  CBCP  freezers  for  up  to  an  indefinite  period  of  time  into  the 
future.  Exceptions  to  this  will  occur  when  specimens  are  exhausted  (consumed)  due  to  their 
use  in  the  approved  research  within  CBCP  labs  and  elsewhere,  or  when  previously  consented 
patients  withdraw  their  consent,  at  which  time  that  patient’s  specimens  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  repository  and  destroyed.  Specimens  are  carefully  monitored  for  the  amount  of  each 
sample  remaining,  and  place  a  “No  Further  Use”  block  on  the  specimen  when  it  reaches  a 
minimum  threshold  remaining.  The  PI  would  make  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  the  last 
remaining  sample  would  be  utilized  further  for  research.  The  CBCP  PI  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Tissue  Bank,  Serum  Bank,  and  all  databases.  In  the  event  that 
the  named  PI  leaves  WRNMMC,  another  WRNMMC  investigator  will  be  named  (through  in- 
place  processes),  and  that  new  CBCP  PI  will  take  full  responsibility  for  the  banked  samples 
and  data.  If  under  any  circumstance  a  new  CBCP  PI  is  not  named,  then  the  WRNMMC 
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Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB)  will  be  notified,  and  the  IRB  will  determine  the  disposition 
of  this  tissue  and  blood  library. 

1,  Methodology: 

a.  The  approach  to  collection  of  the  samples  to  be  achieved  is  as  follows,  based  on 
the  grouping  of  the  patients  presenting  (corresponding  to  the  subjects  groups  in 
section  9a.  above). 

f)  Patients  already  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer:  This  group  will  consist  of 
patients  who  already  have  undergone  a  breast  biopsy  of  any  type,  at 
WRNMMC  or  another  institution  (after  confirmation  of  the  pathology 
diagnosis  at  that  other  institution),  which  has  confirmed  a  cancer  diagnosis 
that  requires  further  surgical  therapy  as  per  the  consensus  recommendation 
of  the  multidisciplinary  breast  conference. 

2}  All  consenting  adult  patients  presenting  to  the  Breast  Center  or  the 

Women’s  Imaging  Center  at  WRNMMC  with  evidence  of  breast  disease 
for  which  a  breast  tissue  biopsy  (to  include  ductal  lavage,  open  breast 
biopsy,  tru-cut  biopsy,  image-directed  biopsy)  is  clinically  indicated. 

After  consent  is  obtained,  patients  will  be  taken  to  procedure  or  surgery. 

^  Either  at  the  time  of  initial  visit  and  consent  to  the  protocol,  during 

recovery  from  surgery  or  at  follow  up  visit,  a  nurse  will  assist  the  patient 
in  completing  a  questionnaire,  and  caffeine,  fat  intake,  and  stress  level 
instruments. 

2.  Sample  Collection  and  Processing: 

a.  Up  to  20cc  of  blood  will  be  obtained  via  a  peripheral  venous  access,  prior  to 
the  administration  of  any  anesthetic  or  fluids.  Once  the  breast  tissue  is 
surgically  removed,  as  clinically  indicated,  the  specimen(s)  will  be  taken  to  the 
pathology  laboratory  where  a  licensed  pathologist  will  ensure  that  the  tissue  is 
adequate  for  routine  pathology  analyses  (diagnosis,  margin  status  assessment, 
and  other  indicated  purposes). 

b.  Then  and  only  then,  if  any  actual  excess  tissue  (cancerous  or  benign) 
remains,  samples  of  that  tissue  will  be  harvested  for  archiving  in  the  tissue 
bank.  This  archival  tissue  will  be  divided  and  preserved  using  several 
methods:  the  tissue  will  be  OCT  embedded  in  a  cryomold  and  frozen  on  dry 
ice,  the  tissue  will  be  placed  in  a  vial  and  flash- frozen  in  liquid  nitrogen,  and/or 
the  tissue  will  be  placed  in  a  tissue  cassette  for  paraffin  embedding. 
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c.  The  OCT-embedded  and  flash- frozen  tissue  samples  will  be  labeled  with  an 
8-digit  coded  identifier  and  placed  into  the  CBCP  Tissue  Bank  freezer  at 
temperatures  -80C  pending  shipment  to  WRI. 

d.  Blood  samples  will  be  fractionated  into  their  components  using  a  centrifuge. 
The  blood  components  will  be  aliquotted  into  labeled  cryovials  and  placed 
into  the  -190C  freezer. 

e.  This  tissue  will  remain  in  the  freezer  at  the  breast  care  center  laboratory  site 
for  at  least  a  two-week  period  of  time,  or  longer  if  needed  to  fulfill  the 
requirement  set  in  section  (ii)  below.  During  this  time,  no  analyses  will  be 
performed  on  the  specimen;  this  period  of  time  will  be  known  as  the  “Fail- 
Safe”  time  period.  The  Fail-Safe  time  period  is  intended  to  allow  the 
diagnostic  pathologists  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  banked  tissue  for  any 
additional  diagnositic  testing  they  determine  is  necessary  to  patient  care. 

f.  After  the  pathologist  determines  with  final  certainty,  by  the  publishing  of  the 
official  final  pathologic  report  with  no  outstanding  addenda,  that  there  is  no 
diagnostic  pathologic  requirement  for  the  frozen  specimen(s),  then  the  archived 
specimen(s)  on  that  patient  (identified  only  by  a  unique  8-digit  barcode)  will  be 
released  to  the  CBCP  for  research  analyses.  This  will  include  transfer  of  the 
tissues  to  offsite  locations  for  specialized  studies  (to  include  functional 
genomics,  proteomics  analyses).  Similarily  research-collected  FFPE  tissue  will 
be  appropriately  labeled  and  transferred  to  offsite  facilities  for 
immunohistochemical  analysis  and  tissue  microarray  construction. 

g.  The  serum  and  non-serum  contents  of  the  blood  will,  after  appropriate 
labeling  and  removal  of  all  patient  identifiers,  linked  only  to  the  patient  via  a 
unique  coded  identifier  be  transferred  to  WRI  CBCP  offsite  research  facility 
for  proteomic  analysis. 

3.  Uses  of  the  tissue  and  serum  specimens. 

The  known  primary  uses  under  this  protocol  for  the  acquired  tissues  and  serums/blood 
fall  into  seven  major  subsections: 

a.  Tissue  Banking  -  this  includes  sample  definition  and  receiving, 
freezing/labeling/storage,  OCT  embedding  (placing  the  tissues  in  a  special 
preservative  that  protects  the  RNA/DNA  during  prolonged  freezing)/labeling 
(putting  identifier  codes  on  each  tissue  sample  for  subsequent 
tracking)/storage,  and  inventory/tracking.  The  inventory  and  tracking  of  all 
samples  will  be  done  electronically  with  unique  identifiers  (8-digit  barcodes) 
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using  Clinical  Laboratory  Workflow  System  (CLWS),  which  tracks  each 
specimen  throughout  its  lifetime  in  the  repository.  . 

b.  Imaging/Mieroseopv  -  after  sample  definition,  reeeiving,  and  fixation  and 
fluorescence  in  situ  hybridization  (FISH)  will  be  performed  on  tumor  samples. 
Laser  capture  mierodissection  (LCM)  will  be  performed  by  our  LCM-trained 
CBCP  pathologist  (trained  at  NCI  in  laser  capture  microdissection;  CBCP 
equipment  by  Areturus  Inc.)  for  RNA  isolation  from  specimens  and  subsequent 
cDNA  synthesis,  array  analysis,  and  in-situ  RT-PCR.  Image  aequisition  will  be 
performed  on  digital  mieroscopes  and  images  archived  in  the  CBCP  server(s) 
and/or  data  warehouse  (being  developed  with  NCR  Ine.),  initially  on  CBCP 
sites  at  WRNMMC  or  WRI,  and  eventually  at  the  CBCP  Data  Warehouse  in 
Fort  Detrick,  MD  (as  part  of  our  MANVT  initiative,  funded  separately).  The 
MANVT  initiative  is  a  Medical  Area  Network  Virtual  Teehnologies  program, 
whieh  provides  near-real  time  interaetion  between  all  of  the  main  CBCP  sites 
(WRNMMC,  Windber  clinieal  and  WRI)  with  regards  to  movement  of  high 
volumes  of  researeh  data  aeross  a  virtual  fiberoptic  network  linking  the  main 
sites,  as  well  as  allow  for  creation  of  a  data  warehouse  (situated  at  least  in  part 
at  Fort  Detrick,  MD  or  to  have  a  signifieant  redundaney  backup  there). 

c.  Gene  Expression  Profiling  -  RNA  will  be  extracted  from  tissues  using 
various  kits  appropriate  to  the  storage  conditions  of  the  tissues  (flash  frozen, 
OCT,  FFPE,  ete).  RNA  will  be  used  for  Northern  Analysis,  RT-PCR,  and 
mRNA  expression  analysis  using  Affymetrix  arrays  and  in  future  RNA  Seq 
analysis. 

d.  Sequencing  -Capillary  electrophoresis  and  Sequenee  Analysis  is  performed 
on  plasmids,  usually  to  confirm  the  structure  of  various  construetions  or  by 
direct  sequencing  of  genomic  DNA. 

e.  Genotyping  -  Tissues/blood  will  undergo  DNA  quantification  followed  by 
PCR  set-up,  thermal  cyeling,  SNP  (single  nucleotide  polymorphism)  reaction 
clean-up,  capillary  electrophoresis  set-up,  genotype  calling,  and  genotype  QC. 
Genotyping  is  also  performed  using  Affymetrix  arrays. 

f  Protein  Expression  Profiling  -  After  sample  clean-up,  serums/blood/tissues 
will  undergo  ID-  and  2D-Electrophoresis,  Gel  staining.  Image  aequisition  and 
processing  and  analysis,  isolation  of  proteins  form  the  gel  (“Spot  picking”), 
enzymatic  digestion  of  the  seleeted  proteins  (“Spot  digestion”).  Mass  speetral 
analysis.  Spectrum  processing,  and  protein  identifieation. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  above  seven  laboratory  workflows,  the  data  will  be  QA’d, 
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analyzed  using  powerful  genomics/proteomics  software  tools,  and  placed  into  the 
CBCP  database  /  data  warehouse.  QA  of  the  data  involves  using  software  tools  that 
interrogate  the  fields  of  the  data  that  come  out  of  the  workflow  stations,  to  ensure  the 
data  has  consistency  and  is  within  expected  or  known  ranges;  any  data  found  to  be 
outside  of  expected  ranges  is  not  necessarily  flawed,  but  is  then  identified  for  closer 
analysis  by  researchers. 

4.  Data  Collection;  The  main  objective  of  this  tissue  banking  and  analysis  initiative  is  to 
collect  tissue,  along  with  biological  and  clinical  data,  prospectively  from  all  informed  and 
consenting  patients  enrolled  in  the  tissue  repository  protocols  of  the  CBCP.  The  patient 
data  collected  will  include  the  following  categories:  demographics,  socioeconomic, 
clinical,  pathologic,  radiologic,  treatment,  follow-up,  and  risk  factors.  It  is  emphasized 
that  all  tissue  samples  will  be  anonymized  and  all  direct  patient  identifiers  of  the  tissue 
and/or  serum,  as  well  as  of  the  database  itself,  will  be  removed  from  them.  All  tissue  and 
data  will  be  identified  in  the  research  arenas  by  a  “CBCP  #”,  which  will  be  a  unique,  9- 
digit,  individual  patient-specific  number.  This  CBCP  number  will  be  linked  to  all  patient 
items  via  barcoding  of  samples  and  questionnaires.  Connection  between  the  “CBCP  #” 
and  the  patient  identifiers  are  located  in  two  places:  in  patient  files,  maintained  by  CBCP 
laboratory  personnel,  which  will  be  kept  in  a  gang-locked  file  cabinet,  and  in  a  password- 
protected,  limited-access,  secure  database  to  which  the  Research  Protocol  Coordinator, 
pathology,  and  data  team  have  access.  There  will  be  no  way  for  researchers  anywhere 
along  the  chain  of  tissue,  serum,  or  data  collection  or  analysis,  to  identify  the  actual 
identity  of  the  patient  via  the  barcodes  or  CBCP  number.  Other  researchers  within  the 
CBCP  or  associated  with  the  CBCP  who  have  permission  to  use  the  blood  or  tissue 
samples  may  also  have  access  to  the  clinical  information  (indeed,  this  linkage  is  what 
makes  the  tissue  bank  so  powerful  as  a  research  tool);  however,  this  linkage  will  not 
involve  the  patient’s  name,  so  no  researchers  will  ever  know  the  identity  of  the 
specimen’s  origin.  Other  identifiers,  i.e.,  date  of  birth,  date  of  death,  date  of  surgery,  etc. 
may  be  identified  to  researchers  pending  a  separate  IRB  approved  protocol. 

The  data  collection  instruments  and  protocol  that  will  accompany  the  tissue  of  the 
diagnosed  breast  cancer  patients  (Section  9.d.l.  above)  and  patients  not  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer,  but  requiring  clinically-directed  tissue  biopsies  of  any  type  (Section  9.d.2. 
above),  or  elective  reduction  mammoplasty  (Section  9.d.3.  above)  have  been  previously 
submitted  to  the  WRAMC  DCI,  and  was  IRB-approved  in  December  2000  (WU#  00- 
2006).  Enclosed  with  this  protocol  are  the  data-collection  sheets  approved  under  that 
protocol,  and  which  will  be  used  for  the  associated  tissue,  should  the  patient 
independently  consent  for  both  IRB-approved  protocols. 

5.  Sample  Size  /  Data  Analysis:  No  sample  size  justification  required  as  this  is  an  open- 
ended  tissue  repository  protocol,  and  will  not  undergo  specific  data  analysis  per  se. 
However,  we  do  have  an  expected  (estimated)  number  of  patients  per  year  that  will  be 
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enrolled  at  WRNMMC  in  the  tissue  protoeols.  We  estimate  that  the  number  of  patients 
newly  diagnosed  with  breast  caneer  and  treated  at  WRNMMC  will  average  1-300  per 
annum.  The  number  of  patients  undergoing  some  or  any  form  of  a  breast  biopsy  for  any 
reason  at  our  institution  may  average  1100  per  annum. 

Other  institutions  are  intended  to  join  in  this  protoeol.  These  other  sites  will  be  both 
military  and  civilian.  As  with  multi-center  protocols,  a  Principal  Investigator  will  be 
responsible  at  each  separate  institution  for  overseeing  the  protocol,  conforming  the 
protocol  and  consent  form  to  their  own  institutional  IRB  requirements,  and  for  achieving 
their  own  institution’s  IRB  approval  prior  to  proceeding. 

6.  Addendum:  The  oversight  of  the  CBCP,  by  charter,  consists  of  the  following  two 
groups: 

1 .  Steering  Committee  -  this  committee  provides  internal  review  and  oversight, 

meets  quarterly  on  average  and  consists  of  members  from  WRNMMC,  Windber  Research 
Institute,  and  the  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation.  .  The  Steering  Committee  is  chartered 
with  CBCP  budgetary  oversight,  review,  and  approval. 

2.  Scientific  Advisory  Board  -  provides  external  peer  review  and  scientific  direction. 
Comprised  of  seven  noted  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  of  Biomedical  Informatics, 
Pathology,  Cancer  Research,  Breast  Cancer  Pathology,  Tissue  Banking,  Breast 
Nursing/Education,  and  Breast  Center  Management.  Board  serves  to  provide  scientific 
oversight  of  protocols,  research  studies  and  future  vision  of  project.  SAB  meets  three 
times  annually. 

The  Steering  Committee  first  met  in  February  2000,  and  has  continued  to  meet  and 
provide  Project  oversight  and  direction  continuously.  The  SAB  was  formed  and  the 
initial  stated  goals  of  the  Steering  Committee  regarding  the  five  pillars  have  been 
implemented,  the  SAB  helps  determine  the  future  direction  of  research  that  was  not 
initially  included  as  part  of  what  the  Steering  Committee  developed. 
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11.  FACILITIES  TO  BE  USED:  The  facilities  to  be  used  in  this  research  study  include  the 
following: 

1.  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center  (WRNMMC): 

a.  The  Comprehensive  Breast  Center  (CBCP)  located  in  Bldg  19,  third 
floor,  which  contains  a  breast  biopsy  procedure  room  /  recovery  area,  a 
fully-functional  pathology  laboratory,  the  tissue  bank  area  with  freezer,  the 
separate  patient  blood-drawing  room,  and  the  clinical  and  counseling  areas. 

b.  The  Operating  Rooms  on  the  third  floor  located  in  Bldg  9  where 
cancer-directed  surgeries  are  performed. 

c.  The  Women’s  Imaging  Center  located  in  Bldg  19,  third  floor,  where 
non-surgical  breast  biopsies  will  take  place. 

d.  The  Pathology  Laboratory  located  in  Bldg  9,  basement,  where  some 
breast  specimens  are  accessioned. 

2.  At  Windber  Research  Institute  (CBCP)  /  Windber  Medical  Center:  The  WRI 
Functional  Genomics  and  Proteomics  Facility  and  Tissue  Banks,  located  in  Windber, 
PA.  The  facility  is  a  6000sq  ft  highly  integrated  laboratory  that  is  adequately  equipped 
for  tissue  processing  and  archiving,  functional  genomics,  proteomics,  high-throughput 
gene  and  protein  expression  profiling,  microarray  construction,  DNA  sequencing, 
single  nucleotide  polymorphism  analysis,  micro  satellite  analysis,  mass  spectral 
analysis,  laser  capture  microdisection,  bioimaging  and  microscopy. 

The  address  for  the  CBCP  is: 

Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP) 

WRNMMC,  Bldg  19,  third  floor 
8901  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Bethesda,  MD  20889-5600 
Phone:  301-400-1477 


12.  TIME  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE: 

Anticipated  start  -  November  2011 
Expected  completion  -  Indefinite 


13.  FUNDING  IMPLICATIONS: 

Funding  or  other  resources  will  be  from  outside  sources:  Yes  X  No 
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This  grant  is  administratively  managed  by  Lee  Bronfman  of  the  Henry  M.  Jackson 
Foundation,  phone  301-295-3890.  No  funds  will  be  transferred  into  WRNMMC. 


Budget  request  from  DCI: 


FY  2001  FY2002  TOTAL 


Equipment: 

Consumable  Supplies  (Itemize): 

Other  - 

Travel  - 
Reprints  - 


TOTAL  $ _  $ _  $NONE 


14,  NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS/CHARTS/SPECIMENS  TO  BE  STUDIED:  We  have  an 
expected  (estimated)  number  of  patients  per  year  that  will  be  enrolled  at  WRNMMC  in  the 
tissue  protocol.  We  estimate  that  the  number  of  patients  newly  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
and  treated  at  WRNMMC  will  average  1-300  per  annum.  The  number  of  patients  undergoing 
some  or  any  form  of  a  breast  biopsy  for  any  reason  at  our  institution  may  average  1100  per 
annum. 

15.  TYPE  OF  SUBJECT  POPULATION  TO  BE  STUDIED:  Military  health  care 
beneficiaries  over  the  age  of  18  years  presenting  with  the  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer,  or  any 
radiologic  or  clinical  breast  lesion  requiring  biopsy  or  tissue  diagnosis. 


16.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT:  For  Questions  contact: 

Laura  Broussard,  Environmental  Program  Office  at  301-295-6436, 

a.  Does  any  part  of  this  protocol  generate  hazardous  chemical  waste  as  defined  by  Title  40  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulation  YES  (  )  NO  (X)?  If  yes,  at  what  stages  and  how  much? 

b.  Have  you  considered  any  alternative  procedures  YES  (  )  NO  (  )  N/A  (X)  ?  If  yes,  why 
were  they  rejected? 
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17.  INVESTIGATOR  AGREEMENT 


By  submitting  this  protocol  and  providing  an  electronic  signature  in  IRBNet,  or  an  ink  signature 
below,  I  agree  to  the  following  statements: 

General  Assurance:  I  agree  to  conduet  the  study  as  outlined  herein.  I  certify  that  all  procedures 
involving  human  subjects  have  been  described  in  full. 

Starting  the  Study:  I  understand  that  I  cannot  begin  the  study  until  I  have  reeeived  an  approval 
letter  doeumenting  approval  by  the  WRNMMC  IRB. 

Consent:  I  am  responsible  for  assuring  the  quality  of  eaeh  subject’s  consent  in  accordance  with 
current  federal  regulations.  This  ineludes  ensuring  that  any  “designee”  that  obtains  consent  on 
my  behalf  is  completely  familiar  with  the  protocol  and  is  qualified  to  perform  this  responsibility. 

Adverse  Events:  I  understand  that  I  must  report  serious  adverse  events  within  two  days  to  the 
IRB  and  provide  this  information  to  the  Medical  /  Research  Monitor.  I  will  report  unexpeeted 
(but  not  serious)  adverse  events  that  may  possibly  be  related  to  participation  in  the  protocol 
within  10  working  days  to  the  IRB  using  the  same  proeedure. 

Training:  I  verify  that  the  personnel  performing  these  proeedures  deseribed  in  this  protocol  are 
teehnically  competent,  have  been  properly  trained,  and  are  appropriately  qualified. 

Compensation:  I  am  aware  that  members  of  the  research  team  are  not  authorized  to  aceept  any 
form  of  personal  compensation  for  our  efforts  in  conducting  this  research. 

Modifications:  I  am  aware  that  all  ehanges  to  the  protoeol  must  be  approved  by  the  IRB  before 
implementation.  Examples  of  changes  to  protoeols  that  require  IRB  approval  inelude  ehange  of 
on-site  PI,  addition  of  personnel  on  study,  inereased  sample  size,  addition  of  other  data  points, 
sourees  of  outside  funding,  and  addition  of  data  collection  sites. 

Deviations  to  the  Protocol:  I  am  aware  that  any  protoeol  deviations  discovered  by  either  the  PI 
or  auditing  official  will  be  immediately  reported  to  the  IRB.  All  correetive  actions  will  be 
documented  and  become  a  part  of  the  master  study  fide,  along  with  the  report. 

Duplication  of  Effort:  I  have  made  a  reasonable  good  faith  effort  to  ensure  that  this  protoeol  is 
not  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  previous  experiments. 

Reports:  I  agree  to  provide  a  Continuing  Review  Progress  Report  30  days  prior  to  the 
anniversary  of  the  protocol’s  initial  approval  or  as  stipulated  by  the  IRB.  I  agree  to  submit  a  final 
report  within  30  days  following  completion  or  termination  of  the  study. 
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Maintain  Study  Files:  I  agree  to  maintain  a  Study  File  that  must  be  kept  for  three  years  from  the 
date  the  study  is  closed  (32  CFR  219. 1 15(b).  If  IND  medication  or  IDE  appliances  are  used,  the 
file  must  be  kept  for  2  years  after  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  approval  and  can  then  be 
destroyed;  or  if  no  application  is  filed  or  approved,  until  2  years  after  the  study  is  discontinued 
and  FDA  notified  (21CFR  3 12.62(c).  I  acknowledge  that  research  data  is  the  property  of  the 
Command  and  will  not  be  removed  without  prior  approval.  When  I  am  scheduled  to  PCS  or  ETS, 
study  records  will  be  given  to  a  new  PI  or  the  Department  Chief,  or  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Research  Programs. 

This  file  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  by  Department  of  Research  Programs,  the  PDA,  and/or 
other  applicable  regulatory  agencies  responsible  for  the  oversight  of  research.  This  file  will 
include; 

A.  The  approved  protocol  and  applicable  amendments. 

B.  The  IRB  minutes  granting  approval  to  initiate  the  study. 

C.  IRB  approval  letter. 

D.  Each  Consent  Porm/HIPAA  Authorization  signed  by  the  subject  or  surrogate. 

E.  Continuing  Review  Progress  Reports. 

P.  Reports  of  adverse  effects. 

G.  Reports  of  any  significant  new  findings  found  during  the  course  of  the  study. 

H.  All  study  documents  generated  from  study  date. 

I.  Publications,  abstracts,  reprints  resulting  from  study  data. 

J.  All  information  pertaining  to  an  investigational  drug  or  device. 

Publications;  I  am  aware  that  advertisements,  abstracts,  presentations  or  publications  resulting 
from  research  protocols  must  have  their  products  cleared  by  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  undergo 
Operation  Security  (OPSEC)  review,  undergo  review  for  release  of  actionable  medical 
information,  and  Publication  Clearance. 

Applicable  Regulations:  I  am  familiar  with  applicable  regulations  governing  research,  and  will 
adhere  to  all  of  the  requirements  outlined  in  the  DoD  Multiple  Project  Assurance  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Regional  Medical  Command. 

I  understand  that  if  I  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  these  responsibilities,  all  projects  for  which  I  am  an 
investigator  may  be  suspended. 

Provide  electronic  signature  in  IRBNet;  if  not  available,  provide  ink  signature  with  signature  block. 


PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR 


WRNMMC  LEAD  INVESTIGATOR 


Rank,  Name,  Corps 


Rank,  Name,  Corps 


Title 

Department 


Title 

Department 
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Requirements  of  U.S.  Army  Medieal  Researeh  and  Materiel  Command's  Human  Subjeets 
Researeh  Review  Board  for  seeondary  review: 

1 .  Unantieipated  problems  involving  risk  to  volunteers  or  others  should  be  promptly  reported  by 
phone  (301-619-2165),  by  email  (hsrrb@amedd.army.mil),  or  by  faesimile  (301-619-7803)  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Medieal  Researeh  and  Materiel  Command's  Human  Subjeets  Researeh  Review 
Board.  A  eomplete  written  report  should  follow  the  initial  notifieation.  In  addition  to  the 
methods  above,  the  eomplete  report  ean  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Army  Medieal  Researeh  and  Materiel 
Command,  ATTN:  MCMR-ZB-P,  504  Seott  Street,  Fort  Detriek,  MD  21702-5012. 

2.  The  HSRRB  must  be  notified  of  any  deviation  to  the  protoeol  that  may  have  an  affeet  on  the 
safety  of  the  subjeet  and  the  integrity  of  the  study.  This  notifieation  should  oeeur  as  soon  as  the 
deviation  is  identified.  In  addition,  all  deviations  must  be  reported  in  the  eontinuing  review 
report  (Annual  Progress  Report)  and  final  study  report. 

3.  Amendments  to  this  protoeol  will  be  submitted  to  the  WRNMMC  Department  of  Researeh 
Programs.  Upon  approval,  the  amendment  will  be  submitted  to  the  HSRRB.  This  amendment 
will  reeeive  either  full  HSRRB  review  or  expedited  review  by  the  Chair,  as  appropriate.  The 
amendment  may  only  be  implemented  after  HSRRB  approval  has  been  granted. 

4.  A  eopy  of  the  approved  eontinuing  review  report  (Annual  Progress  Report)  and  final  study 
report  will  be  submitted  to  the  HSRRB  for  aceeptanee. 
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19.  APPENDICES 

APPENDIX  A  -  Study  Workflows  uploaded  in  IRBNet 

APPENDIX  B  -  Questionnaires  uploaded  in  IRBNet 

APPENDIX  C  -  Ineluded  with  original  submission 

APPENDIX  D  -  Pathology  Impaet  Statement  uploaded  in  IRBNet 

APPENDIX  E  -  Signed  Conflict  of  Interest  Statement  uploaded  in  IRBNet 

APPENDIX  F  -  MTA  uploaded  in  IRBNet 

APPENDIX  G  -  NA  (Advertisement  Brochure/Flyer) 

APPENDIX  H  -  Consent  Form  uploaded  in  IRBNet 
APPENDIX  I  -  HIPAA  uploaded  in  IRBNet 
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NATIONAL  CAPIT/U 
REOtON  MEOtCAL 

Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center,  Bethesda 

IRBNetff  20704 

IRB  Approval  Date:  17  May  2012 

IRB  Expiration  Date:  16  May  2013 

Do  Not  Sign  Post  the  Expiration  Date 

Last  Name _ 

WALTER  REED  NATIONAL  MILITARY  MEDICAL  CENTER  (WRNMMC) 

This  Specimen  banking  consent  form  is  valid  only  if  it  contains  the  IRB 
stamped  date. 

Consent  for  Voluntary  Participation  in  a  Specimen  Banking  Study 
Entitled: 

"Tissue  and  Blood  Library  Establishment  for  Molecular,  Biochemical  and 
Histologic  Study  of  Breast  Disease" 

Principal  Investigator:  Craig  D.  Shriver,  COL,  MC,  General  Surgery  Service, 
Department  of  Surgery 

Study  Sites:  X  WRAMC 

1.  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  STUDY 

You  are  being  asked  to  be  in  this  research  study  because  you  are  scheduled  to 
have  part  or  all  of  your  breast  tissue  surgically  removed  as  part  of  your  clinical 
care.  Your  participation  is  voluntary.  Refusal  to  participate  will  not  result  in 
any  penalty  or  loss  of  benefits  to  which  you  are  otherwise  entitled. 

Please  read  the  information  below,  and  ask  questions  about  anything  you  do 
not  understand,  before  deciding  whether  to  take  part  in  the  study. 

2.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  gather  samples  of  breast  tissue,  lymph  node, 
and  blood  for  use  in  future  research  studies.  As  part  of  the  normal  procedure, 
small  amounts  of  breast  tissue  and  lymph  node  are  usually  left  over  after  all 
the  clinical  testing  has  been  done.  We  would  like  to  keep  some  of  this  left  over 
tissue,  and  take  some  blood  from  you.  By  carefully  examining  breast  cells 
from  many  different  breast  conditions,  we  hope  to  improve  our  understanding 
of  the  causes  and  best  treatments  of  these  medical  problems.  All  normal 
hospital  regulations  will  be  followed  in  sending  the  tissue  removed  from  your 
body,  to  pathology  for  diagnosis. 
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3.  PROCEDURES  TO  BE  FOLLOWED 

All  necessary  diagnostic  tests  will  be  performed  by  the  pathologist  on  your 
surgically  removed  breast  tissue  prior  to  the  release  of  any  excess  tissue  by 
the  pathologist.  Then,  if  you  agree  to  be  in  this  study,  a  small  amount  of 
excess  breast  tissue  will  be  obtained  from  the  pathologist,  only  tissue  that 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  away  will  be  used  for  this  study.  If  your  surgical 
procedure  also  involves  the  removal  of  any  lymph  node(s),  then  a  small 
amount  of  lymph  node  will  also  be  obtained  from  the  pathologist.  We  will  also 
take  a  small  amount  of  blood  from  you.  Some  tube(s)  of  blood  (up  to  20cc  or 
about  4  teaspoons)  will  be  drawn  either  before  surgery  or  drawn  separately  at 
the  time  of  your  needle  breast  biopsy. 

Participating  in  this  study  will  not  delay  the  processing  of  the  pathology  report 
and  will  not  add  to  the  time  of  your  surgery.  No  additional  surgery  will  be 
done  on  you  to  obtain  these  samples  and  only  tissue  that  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  away  will  be  used  for  this  study.  In  other  words,  all  necessary 
diagnostic  tests  will  be  done  first,  prior  to  release  of  any  excess  tissue  by  the 
pathologist.  If  your  breast  tissue  is  being  removed  for  therapeutic  reasons  and 
you  consent  to  participate  in  this  study,  it  is  important  for  us  to  study  the 
normal  breast  tissue  because  it  allows  our  researchers  to  learn  what  non- 
diseased,  normal  breast  tissue  looks  like  at  the  genetic  and  protein  levels, 
which  we  are  analyzing  in  this  study. 

You  will  be  asked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit.  There 
will  be  some  basic  information  collected  about  your  breast,  health,  and  medical 
history. 

4.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  YOUR  BLOOD  AND/OR  TISSUE  SAMPLES,  HOW 
AND  WHERE  THEY  WILL  BE  STORED  AND  WHO  WILL  HAVE  ACCESS  TO 
YOUR  SAMPLES 

You  will  be  assigned  a  code  number  referred  to  as  the  Clinical  Breast  Care 
Program  (CBCP)  number  [not  your  name  or  social  security  number  (SSN)], 
that  will  be  used  for  the  blood  and  tissue  samples,  the  questionnaire  and  any 
clinical  information.  The  only  connection  between  your  "CBCP  number"  and 
your  name  or  SSN  will  be  kept  in  double-locked  secure  files  and  via  a  password 
protected  secure  database. 
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The  blood  samples  will  be  frozen  and  stored  indefinitely  in  either  the  Breast 
Care  Center  laboratory  sites  at  Walter  Reed  or  our  off-site  facility,  Windber 
Research  Institute  (WRI),  Windber,  PA.  All  samples  will  be  kept  in  a  secured 
(locked)  freezer  and  identified  only  by  codes  for  the  CBCP.  Only  researchers 
within  the  CBCP  or  associated  with  the  CBCP  may  have  access  to  the  samples 
and  related  clinical  information.  The  tissue  and  blood  samples  will  undergo  the 
primary  research  studies  as  described  in  the  next  paragraphs. 

This  breast  tissue  can  be  used  for  many  types  of  laboratory  research  looking  at 
cell  changes  during  breast  cancer  development,  identification  of  risk  factors 
that  lead  to  breast  cancer,  learning  why  and  how  breast  cancer  spreads  to 
lymph  nodes,  and  breast  tissue  biology. 

The  primary  research  uses  of  the  blood  and  tissue  samples  are  to  study  the 
genetic  makeup,  to  examine  protein  changes,  and  to  look  for  other  markers 
that  may  be  associated  with  breast  disease.  This  information  will  be  analyzed 
and  stored  in  a  computer  database  using  your  assigned  code  number. 

Any  remaining  blood  and  tissue  samples  left  over  after  these  studies  are  done 
will  remain  frozen  indefinitely  until  needed  for  approved  research  projects,  if 
you  consent  for  future  unknown  breast  disease  research.  You  will  be  provided 
the  opportunity  at  the  end  of  this  consent  form  to  indicate  whether  you  will 
allow  your  blood  and  tissue  samples  to  be  used  for  future  breast  research.  It 
is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  predict  all  the  potential  future  research  uses  of 
the  samples. 

If  other  research  is  to  be  conducted  using  these  samples,  the  research  will  only 
be  conducted  after  the  proposed  study  protocol  has  received  approval  from  the 
local  Institutional  Research  Board  (IRB). 

Because  these  research  projects  are  experimental,  the  results  of  any  research 
done  with  your  tissue  will  not  be  given  to  you  or  your  doctor.  These  reports 
will  not  be  put  in  your  health  records.  The  research  will  not  be  used  in 
decisions  regarding  your  medical  care.  Third  parties,  such  as  relatives, 
physicians,  and  insurance  companies,  will  not  have  access  to  your  information 
from  these  studies. 


5.  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  COMPLETE  THIS  STUDY 
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Your  participation  in  this  study  will  consist  of  the  time  necessary  to  read  and 
understand  this  consent  form,  and  to  complete  the  questionnaires.  The 
collection  of  all  of  the  samples  to  be  used  in  this  study  will  be  done  at  the  time 
of  your  surgery.  The  blood  draw  will  occur  prior  to  your  IV  placement  for  the 
procedure,  or  if  no  IV  is  to  be  placed,  then  the  collection  will  be  done 
separately  and  take  about  5  minutes. 

Your  samples  will  be  stored  until  they  are  no  longer  needed  for  research,  or 
until  you  request  removal  of  your  samples  from  our  repository  where  the 
samples  are  stored.  You  may  withdraw  from  this  study  at  any  time,  and  may 
request  that  any  remaining  samples  be  destroyed.  The  PI  or  the  Research 
Protocol  Coordinator  will  be  the  point  of  contact,  if  you  choose  to  withdraw  or  if 
destruction  of  the  samples  becomes  necessary.  Removal  of  your  samples  from 
the  bank  must  be  requested  in  writing  to  the  researcher  at  the  address  at  the 
end  of  this  consent  form. 

6.  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  THAT  WILL  TAKE  PART  IN  THIS  STUDY 

This  study  is  called  a  multi-site  study  because  participants  from  several 
hospitals  will  be  in  the  study.  There  will  be  up  to  1200  people  taking  part  in 
this  study  each  year. 

7.  POSSIBLE  RISKS  OR  DISCOMFORTS  FROM  BEING  IN  THIS  STUDY 

There  may  be  some  discomfort  from  drawing  blood,  and  you  may  experience 
some  pain,  swelling  and  a  bruise  at  the  site  of  the  needle  stick.  Some  people 
feel  dizzy  or  light-headed  for  a  few  minutes  after  blood  is  drawn. 

These  include  employment  problems,  difficulty  obtaining  life  or  health 
insurance,  mental  stress  for  you  or  your  family  members,  and  other  social 
discomforts  and  inconveniences.  These  risks  can  impact  the  mental  state  of 
both  you  and  your  family  members,  which  could  require  counseling. 


8.  POSSIBLE  BENEFITS  FROM  BEING  IN  THIS  STUDY 
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You  will  not  benefit  from  being  in  this  study,  but  the  possible  benefits  of  future 
research  from  your  blood/and  or  tissue  include  learning  and  understanding 
more  about  what  causes  breast  cancer,  and  how  to  prevent  and  treat  it. 

9.  CONFIDENTIALITY/PRIVACY  OF  YOUR  IDENTITY  AND  YOUR 
RESEARCH  RECORDS 

The  principal  investigator  will  keep  your  research  records  in  a  secure  and  locked 
place.  These  records  may  be  looked  at  by  staff  from  the  WRNMMC  Department  of 
Research  Programs,  the  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB),  the  representatives  of 
the  US  Army  Medical  Research  and  Material  Command,  and  other  government 
agencies  as  part  of  their  duties.  These  duties  include  making  sure  that  the 
research  participants  are  protected.  Confidentiality  of  your  records  will  be 
protected  to  the  extent  possible  under  existing  regulations  and  laws  but  cannot  be 
guaranteed.  Complete  confidentiality  cannot  be  promised,  particularly  for  military 
personnel,  because  information  bearing  on  your  health  may  be  required  to  be 
reported  to  appropriate  medical  or  command  authorities.  Your  name  will  not 
appear  in  any  published  paper  or  presentation  related  to  this  study. 

This  research  study  meets  the  confidentiality  requirements  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act  (HIPAA). 

10.  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS 
STUDY  MAY  BE  STOPPED  WITHOUT  YOUR  CONSENT 

Your  taking  part  in  this  study  may  be  stopped  without  your  consent  if 
remaining  in  the  study  might  be  dangerous  or  harmful  to  you.  Your  taking 
part  in  this  study  may  also  be  stopped  without  your  consent  if  the  military 
mission  requires  it,  or  if  you  lose  your  right  to  receive  medical  care  at  a 
military  hospital. 

11.  ELIGIBILITY  AND  PAYMENT  FOR  BEING  IN  THIS  STUDY 

You  will  not  receive  any  payment  for  being  in  this  study. 

12.  COMPENSATION  TO  YOU  IF  INJURED  AND  LIMITS  TO  YOUR 
MEDICAL  CARE 

Should  you  be  injured  as  a  direct  result  of  your  participation  in  this  study,  you 
will  be  provided  medical  care  for  that  injury  at  no  cost  to  you.  You  will  not 
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receive  any  compensation  (payment)  for  injury.  You  should  also  understand 
that  this  is  not  a  waiver  or  release  of  your  legal  rights. 

Medical  care  is  limited  to  the  care  normally  allowed  for  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  health  care  beneficiaries  (patients  eligible  for  care  at  military  hospitals 
and  clinics).  Necessary  medical  care  does  not  include  in-home  care  or  nursing 
home  care.  You  should  discuss  this  issue  thoroughly  with  the  PI  before  you 
enroll  in  this  study. 

If  at  any  time  you  believe  you  have  a  study-related  injury  or  illness  as  a  result 
of  participating  in  this  research  project,  you  should  contact  the  PI.  For 
questions  about  your  rights  as  a  research  participant,  call  the  Walter  Reed 
National  Military  Medical  Center  Institutional  Review  Board  (a  group  of  people 
who  review  the  research  to  protect  your  rights)  at  301-295-2275,  or  the  Staff 
Judge  Advocate  (SIA)  Office  at  301-295-2215. 

13.  COSTS  THAT  MAY  RESULT  FROM  TAKING  PART  IN  THIS  STUDY 

There  is  no  charge  to  you  for  taking  part  in  this  study. 

14.  IF  YOU  DECIDE  TO  STOP  TAKING  PART  IN  THIS  STUDY  AND  THE 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  STOPPING  EARLY 

You  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  this  study  at  any  time.  This  can  be  done 
by  contacting  the  PI,  or  the  research  protocol  coordinator,  at  the  phone 
number  in  section  19  of  this  consent  form.  You  may  request  that  your  sample 
be  destroyed  or  that  your  identification  be  removed  without  destroying  the 
sample.  This  request  needs  to  be  in  writing  to  the  address  at  the  end  of  this 
consent  form;  by  leaving  the  study  at  any  time,  you  in  no  way  risk  losing  your 
right  to  medical  care. 


15.  RESEARCH  RESULTS 

The  results  from  tests  that  may  be  done  on  the  (blood  and/or  tissue)  that  you 
donate  for  future  research  will  not  be  given  to  you  or  to  your  doctor,  even  if 
you  ask  that  this  be  done  and  the  results  will  not  become  part  of  your  hospital 
medical  record  because  these  tests  will  be  done  for  research  purposes  only. 
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Your  individual  testing  results  that  may  be  done  on  the  blood  and/or  tissue 
that  you  donate  for  future  research  will  not  be  released  to  any  third  party, 
including  family  members,  personal  physicians,  insurers  or  employers,  under 
any  circumstance  unless  required  by  law. 

You  should  understand  that  there  is  a  chance  that  the  samples  you  are  providing 
in  this  study  may  be  used  in  other  research  studies  related  to  breast  disease. 

You  may  not  be  given  any  notice  of  future  use  of  your  sample.  The 
confidentiality  of  your  specimens  will  be  protected  in  the  same  fashion  as  stated 
previously  in  the  Description  of  This  Study  and/or  Confidentiality  section.  You 
will  not  be  personally  identified  in  any  published  paper  of  these  other  research 
studies.  Any  other  researcher  using  these  samples  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  CBCP,  no  direct  identifiers  such  as  your  name,  address,  social  security 
number  (SSN),  etc.  will  be  provided  to  these  researchers,  but  they  could  be 
provided  with  some  identifying  clinical  information  about  you,  such  as  date  of 
surgery,  diagnosis,  treatment. 

16.  YOUR  RIGHTS  IF  YOU  TAKE  PART  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Participating  in  this  study  is  your  choice.  You  may  choose  either  to  participate  or 
not  to  participate  in  the  study.  If  you  choose  to  participate  in  this  study,  you 
have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  this  study  at  any  time.  This  can  be  done  by 
contacting  the  PI,  or  the  research  protocol  coordinator,  at  the  phone  number  in 
section  19  of  this  consent  form.  You  may  request  that  your  sample  be  destroyed 
or  that  your  identification  be  removed  without  destroying  the  sample.  This 
request  needs  to  be  in  writing  to  the  address  provided  at  the  end  of  this  consent 
form. 

No  matter  what  decision  you  make,  there  will  be  no  penalty  to  you  and  you  will 
not  lose  any  of  your  regular  benefits  or  risk  losing  your  right  to  medical  care. 


17.  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  LAW  -  "GENETIC  INFORMATION  NON¬ 
DISCRIMINATION  ACT" (GINA) 

This  new  Federal  law  generally  makes  it  illegal  for  health  insurance  companies, 
group  health  plans,  and  most  employers  to  discriminate  against  you  based  on 
your  genetic  information.  This  law  generally  will  protect  you  in  the  following 
ways: 
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Health  insurance  companies  and  group  health  plans  may  not  request  your 
genetic  information  that  we  get  from  this  research. 

Health  insurance  companies  and  group  health  plans  may  not  use  your  genetic 
information  when  making  decisions  regarding  your  eligibility  or  premiums. 

Employers  with  15  or  more  employees  may  not  use  your  genetic  information 
that  we  get  from  this  research  when  making  a  decision  to  hire,  promote,  or  fire 
you  or  when  setting  the  terms  of  your  employment. 

All  health  insurance  companies  and  group  health  plans  must  follow  this  law, 
dated  21  May  2010. 

Be  aware  that  this  new  Federal  law  does  not  protect  you  against  genetic 
discrimination  by  companies  that  sell  life  insurance,  disability  insurance,  or 
long-term  care  insurance." 

18.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  RESEARCH  USE  OF  PROTECTED  HEALTH 
INFORMATION 

The  Federal  Health  Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act  (HIPAA) 
includes  a  Privacy  Rule  that  gives  special  safeguards  to  Protected  Health 
Information  (PHI)  that  is  identifiable,  in  other  words,  can  be  directly  linked  to 
you  (for  example,  by  your  name,  social  security  number,  etc.).  We  are 
required  to  advise  you  on  how  your  PHI  will  be  used. 

(1)  What  information  will  be  collected? 

For  this  research  study,  you  will  be  asked  some  basic  information  about  your 
breast,  health,  and  medical  history.  The  questionnaire  will  also  involve 
information  on  caffeine  intake,  dietary  fat  intake,  and  lifestyle  stress. 

(2)  Who  may  use  your  PHI  within  the  Military  Healthcare  System? 

The  members  of  the  research  team  will  have  access  to  your  health  information 
in  order  to  find  out  if  you  qualify  to  participate  in  this  study,  and  for  analyzing 
research  data.  Additionally,  your  PHI  may  be  made  available  to  health 
oversight  groups  such  as  the  WRNMMC  Department  of  Research  Programs  and 
Institutional  Review  Board,  and  other  government  agencies  as  part  of  their 
duties.  These  duties  include  making  sure  that  research  subjects  are  protected. 
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(3)  What  persons  outside  of  the  Military  Healthcare  System  who  are 
under  the  HIPAA  requirements  will  receive  your  PHI? 

Information  outside  the  Military  Healthcare  System  such  as  dates  of  surgery, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  etc.  related  to  the  CBCP  code  assigned  to  your  research 
file  may  be  shared  with  the  research  team  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
IRB  approved  research  study.  Your  name,  address  and  contact  information  will 
not  be  shared. 

(4)  What  is  the  purpose  for  using  or  disclosing  your  PHI? 

The  members  of  the  research  team  need  to  use  your  PHI  in  order  to  analyze 
the  information  related  to  the  specific  kind  research  study  being  performed. 
Researchers  associated  with  the  CBCP  will  use  your  blood  and/or  tissue 
samples  to  study  the  genetic  makeup,  protein  changes,  and  other  research 
markers  that  may  be  associated  with  breast  disease,  and  unknown  future 
research.  The  clinical  information  is  important  for  performing  analysis. 

(5)  How  long  will  the  researchers  keep  your  PHI? 

There  is  no  expiration  date  for  this  study  to  maintain  your  PHI,  since  this  study 
collects  samples  for  placement  within  a  tissue  bank. 

(6)  Can  you  review  your  own  research  information? 

You  will  not  be  able  to  look  at  your  research  information. 

(7)  Can  you  cancel  this  Authorization? 

Yes.  If  you  cancel  this  Authorization,  however,  you  will  no  longer  be  included  in 
the  research  study.  The  information  and  samples  we  collected  from  you  may  be 
destroyed  at  your  request.  The  research  and  samples  that  may  have  been  used 
prior  to  your  request  will  not  be  able  to  be  destroyed  or  withdrawn  because  they 
will  already  be  among  the  statistics  of  the  study.  If  you  wish  to  cancel  your 
Authorization,  please  contact  the  Principal  Investigator  or  the  Research  Protocol 
Coordinator  in  writing. 

(8)  What  will  happen  if  you  decide  not  to  grant  this  Authorization? 

If  you  decide  not  to  grant  this  Authorization,  you  will  not  be  included  in  this 
research  study.  Refusal  to  grant  this  Authorization  will  not  result  in  any  loss  of 
medical  benefits  to  which  you  are  otherwise  entitled. 


(9)  Can  your  PHI  be  disclosed  to  parties  not  included  in  this 
Authorization  who  are  not  under  the  HIPAA  requirements? 
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There  is  a  potential  that  your  research  information  will  be  shared  with  another 
party  not  listed  in  this  Authorization  in  order  to  meet  legal  or  regulatory 
requirements.  Examples  of  persons  who  may  access  your  PHI  include 
representatives  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  Office  for  Human  Research  Protections  (OHRP), 
and  the  DHHS  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  This  disclosure  is  unlikely  to  occur,  but  in 
that  case,  your  health  information  would  no  longer  be  protected  by  the  HIPAA 
Privacy  Rule. 

(10)  Who  should  you  contact  if  you  have  any  complaints? 

If  you  believe  your  privacy  rights  have  been  violated,  you  may  send  a  written 
complaint  to  the  WRNMMC  Privacy  Officer,  located  at  8901  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Bethesda,  MD  20889-5600,  telephone:  301-319-4775. 

Your  signature  at  the  end  of  this  document  acknowledges  that  you  authorize 
WRAMC  personnel  to  use  and  disclose  your  Protected  Health  Information  (PHI) 
collected  about  you  for  research  purposes  as  described  above. 

19.  CONTACTS  FOR  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  STUDY 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  study,  you  should  contact  either  the  PI  or  the 
Research  Protocol  Coordinator  at  WRNMMC  301-319-2385. 

20.  OTHER  FUTURE  RESEARCH  FOR  WHICH  YOUR  BLOOD  AND/OR 
TISSUE  SAMPLES  TAKEN  DURING  THIS  STUDY  COULD  BE  USED 

Please  read  carefully  each  sentence  below  and  think  about  your  choices.  After 
reading  each  sentence,  circle  "yes"  or  "no",  include  the  date  and  your  initials. 
If  you  have  any  questions  please  talk  to  your  doctor. 
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BY  SIGNING  THIS  FORM,  YOU  ARE  AGREEING  THAT: 

a.  My  tissue  and  serum  (blood)  samples  may  be  kept  for  use  in  future  research 
to  learn  about,  prevent,  detect,  or  treat  breast  cancer,  and  to  learn  about 
whether  certain  genes  relate  to  breast  cancer: 

YES  NO  Participant's  Initials _ Date _ 

b.  My  clinical  data/images,  mammogram,  breast  ultrasound  may  be  used  or 
reviewed  for  future  research: 

YES  NO  Participant's  Initials _ Date _ 

c.  The  principal  investigator  (or  someone  he  or  she  chooses)  may  contact  me 
in  the  future  to  ask  me  to  take  part  in  future  research: 

YES  NO  Participant's  Initials _ Date _ 
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SIGNATURE  OF  RESEARCH  SUBJECT 

I  have  read  (or  someone  has  read  to  me)  the  information  in  this  consent  form. 

I  have  been  given  a  chance  to  ask  questions  and  all  of  my  questions  have  been 
answered  to  my  satisfaction. 

BY  SIGNING  THIS  CONSENT  FORM,  YOU  FREELY  AGREE  TO  TAKE  PART 
IN  THE  RESEARCH  IT  DESCRIBES. 


Participant's  Signature 


Date 


Printed  First  name 


MI  Printed  Last  Name] 


SSN 


Sponsor's  Last  4  Date  of  Birth 


Street  or  mailing  address 


City  State  Zip  Code 

A  copy  of  this  consent  form  will  be  provided  to  you. 


SIGNATURE  OF  INVESTIGATOR 

I  have  explained  the  research  to  the  volunteer  and  answered  all  of  his/her 
questions.  I  believe  that  the  volunteer  subject  understands  the  information 
described  in  this  document  and  freely  consents  to  participate. 


Investigator's  Signature  Date  (must  be  the  same  as  the  participant's) 


Investigator's  Printed  Name 
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This  cover  page  will  be  removed  and  destroyed. 

Do  not  attach  a  bar  code  to  this  page. 


Patient  Name: 


CBCP# 


Today's  Date; 


Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 
Core  Questionnaire 

This  questionnaire  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  nurse  or  other  trained  healthcare  professional  in  the  presence  of  the 
protocol-consented  patient.  Take  as  much  time  as  the  patient  needs  to  understand  the  questions  presented  to  them.  All 
questions  are  asked  on  the  initial  questionnaire. 


1.  CBCP#: 


9.  Occupation: 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


Date: 


/  / 

_  (mm/dd/yyyy) 

10. 

Size  of  family: 

Date  of  birth: 

/  / 

(mmydd/ww) 

#  of  brothers 

#  of  half  brothers 

#  of  sons 

Aee 

Sex: 

_ Female 

11. 

#  of  sisters 

#  of  half  sisters 

#  of  daughters 

Do  you  have  any  primary  blood  family  members 

_  Male 

Ethnic  background: 

_  African  American 

_  African 

_  Caribbean 

_  Native  American 

12. 

(mother,  sister,  half  sister,  daughter,  father,  brother, 
half  brother,  son)  with  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #15)' 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #15) 

If  yes,  #  of  known  female  primary  family  members 

_  Asian 

_  Asian  American 

_  Hispanic  (white) 

13. 

with  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

If  yes,  #  of  known  male  primary  family  members 

_  Hispanic  (other) 

_  White 

Other 

14.1. 

with  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

Does  your  mother  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

Marital  status: 

_  Single 

_  Married 

_  Divorced 

_  Widowed 

_  Separated 

Education: 

_  No  high  school 

14.2. 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

Does  your  sister  1  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

_  Some  high  school 

_  High  school  graduate 

_  Some  College 

_  Associate  Degree 

_  Bachelor  Degree 

_  Advanced  Degree 

a.  History 

Yes 
_  No 
_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

Post-menopausal 

Unknown 
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14.3.  Does  your  sister  2  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_ Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

14.4.  Does  your  sister  3  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

__  Post-menopausal 
_  Unknown 

14.5.  Does  your  half  sister  1  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

14.6.  Does  your  half  sister  2  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_ Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 
_  Maternal 

Paternal 


14.7.  Does  your  daughter  1  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

14.8.  Does  your  daughter  2  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

14.9.  Does  your  father  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 
a.  History 

_  Yes 
_  No 
_  Unknown 

14. 10.  Does  your  brother  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 
a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 
_  Unknown 

14. 1 1 .  Does  your  half  brother  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

14.12.  Does  your  son  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 
a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

Unknown 
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15.  Do  you  have  any  secondary  blood  family  members 
(aunt,  cousin,  niece,  grandmother,  great  grandmother, 
granddaughter,  uncle,  nephew,  grandfather,  great 
grandfather,  grandson)  with  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #19) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #1 9) 

16.  If  yes,  #  of  known  female  secondary  family  members 

with  a  history  of  breast  cancer? _ 

17.  If  yes,  #  of  known  male  secondary  family  members 

with  a  history  of  breast  cancer?  _ _ 

18.1.  Does  your  aunt  1  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.2.  Does  your  aunt  2  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 

Pre-menopausal 

_ _  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.3.  Does  your  aunt  3  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_ Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 
_  Maternal 

Paternal 


1 8.4.  Does  your  cousin  1  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  stams  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

1 8.5.  Does  your  cousin  2  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  stams  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.6.  Does  your  cousin  3  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  stams  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

__  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.7.  Does  your  niece  1  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 

_ _  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  stams  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 
_  Maternal 

Paternal 
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18.8.  Does  your  niece  2  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.9.  Does  your  niece  3  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.10.  Does  your  grandmother  1  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 
_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.11.  Does  your  grandmother  2  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 
_  Maternal 

Paternal 


18. 12.  Does  your  great  grandmother  1  have  a  history  of 
breast  cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.13.  Does  your  great  grandmother  2  have  a  history  of 
breast  cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

c.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.14.  Does  your  granddaughter  1  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

_  Unknown 

18.15.  Does  your  granddaughter  2  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Menopausal  status  at  diagnosis 
_  Pre-menopausal 

_  Post-menopausal 

Unknown 
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18.16.  Does  your  uncle  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.17.  Does  your  nephew  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 
a.  History 

_  Yes 
_  No 
_  Unknown 

18.18.  Does  your  grandfather  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.19.  Does  your  great  grandfather  have  a  history  of  breast 
cancer? 

a.  History 
_  Yes 
_  No 

_  Unknown 

b.  Relationship 

_  Maternal 

_  Paternal 

18.20.  Does  your  grandson  have  a  history  of  breast  cancer? 
a.  History 

_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown 

19.  Do  you  have  any  personal  or  family  history  of  colon 
cancer? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #25) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #25) 


20.  If  yes,  describe  which  relative(s). 

_  1.  Self 

_ 2.  Maternal  Grandmother 

_ 3.  Maternal  Grandfather 

_ 4.  Paternal  Grandmother 

_ 5.  Paternal  Grandfather 

_ 6.  Mother 

_  7.  Father 

_ 8.  Sister(s)  (answer  question  #21) 

_ 9.  Brother(s)  (answer  question  #22) 

_ 10.  Daughter(s)  (answer  question  #23) 

_ 11.  Son(s)  (answer  question  #24) 

2 1 .  Please  enter  #  of  sister(s)  with  colon  cancer _ 

22.  Please  enter  #  of  brother(s)  with  colon  cancer 


23.  Please  enter  #  of  daughter(s)  with  colon  cancer 


24.  Please  enter  #  of  son(s)  with  colon  cancer _ 

25.  Do  you  have  any  personal  or  family  history  of 
ovarian  cancer? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #29) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #29) 

26.  If  yes,  describe  which  relative(s) 

_  1.  Self 

_ 2.  Maternal  Grandmother 

_ 3.  Paternal  Grandmother 

_ 4.  Mother 

_ 5.  Sister(s)  (answer  question  #27) 

_ 6.  Daughter(s)  (answer  question  #28) 

27.  Please  enter  #  of  sister(s)  with  ovarian  cancer 


28.  Please  enter  #  of  daughter(s)  with  ovarian  cancer 


29.  Do  you  have  any  personal  or  family  history  of  thyroid 
cancer? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #35) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #35) 
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30.  If  yes,  describe  which  relative(s).  36. 

_  1.  Self 

_ 2.  Maternal  Grandmother 

_ 3.  Maternal  Grandfather 

_ 4.  Paternal  Grandmother 

_ 5.  Paternal  Grandfather 

_ 6.  Mother 

_ 7.  Father 

_ 8.  Sister(s)  (answer  question  #31) 

_ 9.  Brother(s)  (answer  question  #32) 

_ 10.  Daughter(s)  (answer  question  #33) 

_ 11.  Son(s)  (answer  question  #34) 

3 1 .  Please  enter  #  of  sister(s)  with  thyroid  cancer 


32.  Please  enter  #  of  brother(s)  with  thyroid  cancer 


33.  Please  enter  #  of  daughter(s)  with  thyroid  cancer 


34.  Please  enter  #  of  son(s)  with  thyroid  cancer _ 

35.  Do  you  have  any  personal  or  family  history  of  any 

other  type  of  cancer?  37. 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #38) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #38) 


If  yes,  describe  which  relative(s) 
_  1.  Self 

_ 2.  Maternal  Grandmother 

_ 3.  Maternal  Grandfather 

_ 4.  Paternal  Grandmother 

_ 5.  Paternal  Grandfather 

_ 6.  Mother 

_ 7.  Father 

_ 8.  Sisterl 

_  9.  Sister2 

_ 10.  Sister3 

_ 11.  Sister4 

_ 12.  Brotherl 

_ 13.  Brother2 

_  14.  Brother3 

_ 15.  Brother4 

_ 16.  Daughter  1 

_ 17.  Daughter2 

_ 18.  Daughter3 

_ 19.  Daughter4 

_ 20.  Sonl 

_ 21.  Son2 

_ 22.  Son3 

23.  Son4 


Describe  which  type  of  cancer 


1. 

Self 

2. 

Maternal  Grandmother 

3. 

Maternal  Grandfather 

4, 

Paternal  Grandmother 

5. 

Paternal  Grandfather 

6. 

Mother 

7. 

Father 

8. 

Sisterl 

9. 

Sister2 

10. 

Sister3 

11. 

Sister4 

12. 

Brotherl 

13. 

Brother2 

14. 

Brother3 

15. 

Brother4 

16. 

Daughter  1 

17. 

Daughter2 

18. 

Daughter3 

19. 

Daughter4 

20. 

Sonl 

21. 

Son2 

22. 

Son3 

23. 

Son4 
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38.  Do  you  have  a  history  of  leg  clots  (deep  vein 
thrombosis)  or  embolism? 

_  Yes 

_ No 

_  Unknown 

39.  Have  you  ever  received  any  hormonal  therapy  for 
prevention/treatment  of  breast  cancer? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #47) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #47) 

40.  Which  type  of  treatment  did  you  receive? 

_  Tamoxifen  (go  to  #42) 

_  Raloxifene  (go  to  #42) 

_  Other  (go  to  #4 1 ) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #42) 

41.  If  other,  please  specify _ 

42.  Is  the  length  of  time  on  hormone  treatment  known? 
_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #44) 

43 .  How  many  months  of  hormone  treatment? _ 

44.  Are  you  currently  receiving  hormone  treatment? 

_  Yes  (go  to  #47) 

_  No  (go  to  #45) 

45.  Do  you  know  when  hormone  treatment  was 
discontinued? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #47) 

46.  If  yes,  month  and  year  treatment  was  discontinued? 

/ 


47.  History  of  severe  breast  pain  lasting  over  3  months 
(Mastalgia)? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (If  male,  go  to  #108.  If  female,  go  to  #5 1) 

48.  If  yes,  did  you  ever  seek  treatment  for  mastalgia? 
_  Yes 

_  No  (If  male,  go  to  #108.  If  female,  go  to  #51) 

49.  Do  you  know  which  treatment  you  received? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (If  male,  go  to  #108.  If  female,  go  to  #51) 


50.  If  yes,  please  describe  your  treatment 


If  male,  go  to  #108.  If  female,  go  to  #5 1 

51.  Do  you  know  at  what  age  you  began  your  menstrual 
period? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #53) 

52.  Age  began  menstrual  period? _ 

53.  Are  you? 

_  Pre-menopausal  (go  to  #60) 

_  Post-menopausal  (go  to  #58) 

_  Surgically  menopausal:  Both  ovaries  removed 

(go  to  #54) 

_  Status  post  hysterectomy:  Ovaries  not  removed 

(go  to  #56) 

54.  Do  you  know  at  what  age  your  ovaries  were 
removed? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #56) 

55.  At  what  age  were  your  ovaries  removed? _ 

56.  Do  you  know  at  what  age  you  had  a  hysterectomy? 
_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #58) 

_  N/A(goto#58) 

57.  At  what  age  did  you  have  a  hysterectomy? _ 

58.  Do  you  know  at  what  age  you  experienced 
menopause? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #60) 

59.  At  what  age  did  you  become  menopausal? _ 

60.  Have  you  ever  been  pregnant? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #63) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #63) 

61 .  Number  of  times  pregnant? _ 

62.  Number  of  live  births? _ 

63.  Have  you  had  any  miscarriages? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #65) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #65) 
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64. 

Number  of  miscarriages? 

81. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  birth  control  pill? 

_  Yes 

65. 

Have  you  ever  terminated  a  pregnancy  surgically? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #83) 

_  No  (go  to  #67) 

82. 

Name  of  birth  control  pill(s)  used? 

66. 

Number  of  surgical  terminations? 

83. 

Haye  you  used  hormonal  birth  control  other  than  the 

67. 

Have  you  ever  terminated  a  pregnancy  medically? 

pill? 

_  Yes 

Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #69) 

_  No  (go  to  #92) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #92) 

68. 

Number  of  medical  terminations? 

84. 

If  yes,  what  kind  of  hormonal  birth  control? 

69. 

Age  at  your  first  pregnancy? 

_  Depo-Proyera  (go  to  #86) 

_  Norplant  (go  to  #86) 

70. 

Age  at  your  last  pregnancy? 

_  rUD  with  a  progestin  (go  to  #86) 

_  Other 

71. 

Did  you  eyer  breastfeed? 

_  Yes 

85. 

Please  describe  the  kind  of  hormonal  birth  control? 

_  No  (go  to  #74) 

72. 

Do  you  know  how  long  you  breast  fed  for? 

86. 

Do  you  know  how  long  you  used  this  hormonal  birth 

Yes 

control? 

_  No  (go  to  #74) 

Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #88) 

73. 

If  yes,  how  long  (total  -  in  months)? 

87. 

Length  of  hormonal  birth  control?  (total  -  in  months) 

74. 

Haye  you  used  birth  control  pills? 

Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #83) 

88. 

Do  you  know  how  old  you  were  when  you  first  used 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #83) 

this  homional  birth  control? 

_  Yes 

75. 

Do  you  know  how  long  you  used  birth  control  pills? 

_  No  (go  to  #90) 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #77) 

89. 

Age  of  first  hormonal  birth  control  usage? 

76. 

Length  of  birth  control  pill  usage?  (total  -  in  months) 

90. 

Do  you  know  how  old  you  were  when  you  last  used 
this  hormonal  birth  control? 

_  Yes 

77. 

Do  you  know  how  old  you  were  when  you  first  used 
birth  control  pills? 

_  No  (go  to  #92) 

_ Yes 

91. 

Age  of  last  hormonal  birth  control  usage? 

_  No  (go  to  #79) 

92. 

History  of  hormone  replacement  therapy  (HRT)? 

78. 

Age  at  first  birth  control  pill  usage? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #102) 

79. 

Do  you  know  how  old  you  were  when  you  last  used 
birth  control  pills? 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #102) 

_  Yes 

93. 

Do  you  know  how  long  you  haye  been  on  hormone 

_  No  (go  to  #81) 

replacement  therapy? 

Yes 

80. 

Age  at  last  birth  control  pill  usage? 

_  No  (go  to  #95) 
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94.  How  long  (in  years)  have  you  been  on  hormone 

replacement  therapy? _ 

95.  Do  you  know  at  what  age  you  began  hormone 
replacement  therapy? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #97) 

96.  Age  at  first  usage  of  hormone  replacement  therapy? 


97.  Are  you  still  using  hormone  replacement  therapy? 
_  Yes  (go  to  #100) 

_  No 

98.  Do  you  know  at  what  age  you  stopped  hormone 
replacement  therapy? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #100) 

99.  Age  at  last  usage  of  hormone  replacement  therapy? 


100.  Type  of  hormone  replacement  therapy? 

_  Estrogen  alone  (go  to  #102) 

_  Estrogen  and  Progesterone  combo  (go  to  #102) 

_  Other 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #102) 

101.  Describe  your  other  hormone  replacement  therapy? 


102.  Do  you  routinely  wear  a  bra? 

_  Yes 

_  No 

103.  Do  you  know  at  what  age  you  started  wearing  a  bra? 
_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #105) 

104.  At  what  age  did  you  start  wearing  a  bra? _ 

105.  Do  you  routinely  wear  an  underwire  bra? 

_  Yes 

_  No 

106.  Do  you  routinely  sleep  in  a  bra? 

_  Yes 

No 


107.  Do  you  shave  your  underarms? 

_  Yes 

_  No 

108.  Do  you  use: 

_  A  deodorant 

_  antiperspirant 

_  Both 

_  Neither  (go  to  #1 1 1) 

109.  Do  you  know  how  long  you  have  used  a  deodorant  or 
an  antiperspirant? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #111) 

1 10.  Please  enter  how  long  you  have  used  a  deodorant  or 

an  antiperspirant  (in  years). _ 


A  drink  is  defined  by  the  following  chart: 


Beer 

Hard  Liquor 

Wine 

One  12oz  can  or 

1.5oz  of  liquor 

4oz  glass 

bottle 

(shot) 

Using  the  above  chart,  please  answer  the  following 
question  through  #124 


111.  Over  the  past  year,  how  often  did  you  drink? 

_  Never  (go  to  #1 13) 

_  1  time  per  month  or  less 

_  2-3  times  per  month 

_  1—2  times  per  week 

_  3-4  times  per  week 

_  5—6  times  per  week 

_  Daily 

1 12.  Over  the  past  year,  each  time  you  drank,  how  much 
did  you  consume? 

_  1  drink  or  less 

_  2-3  drinks 

_  4-5  drinks 

_  6  drinks  or  more 

113.  Between  the  ages  of  1 8  and  25,  how  often  did  you 
drink  alcohol? 

_  Never  (go  to  #1 1 5) 

_  1  time  per  month  or  less 

_  2-3  times  per  month 

_  1-2  times  per  week 

_  3-4  times  per  week 

_  5-6  times  per  week 

_  Daily 
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114.  During  this  time  period,  each  time  you  drank,  how 
mueh  did  you  consume? 

_  1  drink  or  less 

_  2-3  drinks 

_  4-5  drinks 

_  6  drinks  or  more 

115.  Between  the  ages  of  26  and  35,  how  often  did  you 
drink  alcohol? 

_  lam  younger  than  this  age  range,  (go  to  #125) 

_  Never  (go  to  #11 7) 

_  1  time  per  month  or  less 

_  2-3  times  per  month 

_  1-2  times  per  week 

_  3-4  times  per  week 

_  5-6  times  per  week 

_  Daily 

116.  During  this  time  period,  each  time  you  drank,  how 
much  did  you  consume? 

_  1  drink  or  less 

_  2-3  drinks 

_  4-5  drinks 

_  6  drinks  or  more 

1 1 7.  Between  the  ages  of  36  and  45,  how  often  did  you 
drink  alcohol? 

_  lam  younger  than  this  age  range,  (go  to  #125) 

_  Never  (go  to  #1 19) 

_  1  time  per  month  or  less 

_  2-3  times  per  month 

_  1-2  times  per  week 

_  3-4  times  per  week 

_  5-6  times  per  week 

_  Daily 

118.  During  this  time  period,  each  time  you  drank,  how 
much  did  you  consume? 

_  1  drink  or  less 

_  2-3  drinks 

_  4—5  drinks 

_  6  drinks  or  more 

119.  Between  the  ages  of  46  and  55,  how  often  did  you 
drink  alcohol? 

_  lam  younger  than  this  age  range,  (go  to  #125) 

_  Never  (go  to  #121) 

_  1  time  per  month  or  less 

_  2-3  times  per  month 

_  1-2  times  per  week 

_  3-4  times  per  week 

_  5-6  times  per  week 

_  Daily 


120.  During  this  time  period,  each  time  you  drank,  how 
much  did  you  consume? 

_  1  drink  or  less 

_  2—3  drinks 

_  4-5  drinks 

_  6  drinks  or  more 

121.  Between  the  ages  of  56  and  65,  how  often  did  you 
drink  alcohol? 

_  lam  younger  than  this  age  range,  (go  to  #125) 

_  Never  (go  to  #123) 

_  1  time  per  month  or  less 

_  2-3  times  per  month 

_  1-2  times  per  week 

_  3-4  times  per  week 

_  5-6  times  per  week 

_  Daily 

122.  During  this  time  period,  each  time  you  drank,  how 
much  did  you  consume? 

_  1  drink  or  less 

_  2-3  drinks 

_  4-5  drinks 

_  6  drinks  or  more 

123.  Between  the  ages  of  66  and  75,  how  often  did  you 
drink  alcohol? 

_  I  am  younger  than  this  age  range,  (go  to  #125) 

_  Never  (go  to  #125) 

_  1  time  per  month  or  less 

_  2-3  times  per  month 

_  1-2  times  per  week 

_  3-4  times  per  week 

_  5-6  times  per  week 

_  Daily 

124.  During  this  time  period,  each  time  you  drank,  how 
much  did  you  consume? 

_  1  drink  or  less 

_  2—3  drinks 

_  4-5  drinks 

_  6  drinks  or  more 

125.  Did  you  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  past  year? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #127) 

126.  Average  number  of  packs  a  day  in  the  last  year 
_  <  1  pack  per  day 

_  1  pack  per  day  (approximately) 

_  >  1  paek  per  day 
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127.  Smoking  history  prior  to  the  past  year? 

#  of  years  smoked  (if  0,  go  to  #131) _ 

128.  Prior  to  the  past  year,  average  number  of  packs  a  day 
while  you  were  smoking? 

_  <1  pack  per  day 

_  1  pack  per  day  (approximately) 

_  >1  pack  per  day 

129.  If  you  quit  smoking  prior  to  the  past  year,  do  you 
know  how  long  it  is  since  you  quit? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #131) 

130.  #  years  smoke-free  since  you  quit? _ 

131.  Frequency  of  routine  exercise? 

_  Never  (go  to  #133) 

_  1  time  per  week  or  less 

_  1  to  3  times  a  week 

_  3  times  a  week  or  more 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #133) 

132.  When  you  exercise  routinely,  how  long  do  you 
exercise  for  each  session? 

_  15  min  or  less 

_  15  to  20  minutes 

_  20  to  30  minutes 

30  minutes  or  more 


133. 

Weight  lbs 

134. 

Height:  ft. 

in. 

135. 

Body  Mass  Index 

_ kg  (BMI=kg/m^)  (Data 

Manager  will  calculate) 

136. 

Do  you  have  any  significant  medical  disorders? 

(Please  check  all  that  apply) 

_ 1.  Diabetes 

_ 2.  Hypertension 

_ 3.  CAD  (Coronary  Artery  Disease) 

_  4.  Stroke 

_ 5.  Other 

_ 6.  None  (go  to  #138) 

_ 7.  Unknown  (go  to  #138) 


137.  Please  enter  other  significant  medical  disorders 
present  in  the  patient. 


138.  Do  you  use  any  medications? 
_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #140) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #140) 

139.  List  all  present  medications: 


140.  Frequency  of  self-breast  examination? 

_  Never 

_  Every  2-3  months 

_  Every  month 

_  2—3  times  a  month 

_  Every  week 

_  Every  day 

141.  Have  you  had  any  breast  biopsies?  (Not  counting  cyst 
aspirations,  but  including  any  current  breast  biopsy.) 
_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #152) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #152) 
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142.  Have  you  had  any  biopsies  on  the  RIGHT  breast? 
_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #147) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #147) 

143.  Number  of  total  biopsies  on  the  RIGHT  breast? 


144.  Number  of  results  of  PREVIOUS  biopsies  on  the 
RIGHT  breast  (Previous  results  only) 

1 .  Atypical _ 

2.  Benign _ 

3.  Malignant _ _ 

4.  Indeterminate _ 

145.  Is  the  current  RIGHT  breast  abnormally  palpable? 
_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #147) 

146.  RIGHT  breast  abnormality  location 
_  UOQ 

_  UIQ 
^  LOQ 
_  LIQ 

_  Central 

_  UC 
_  LC 

_  oc 
ic 

Unknown 


UOQ 

UC 

UTQ 

1  OC 
\ 

• 

IC 

/ 

\  / 

\LOQ 

LC 

LIQ 

^ — 

147.  Have  you  had  any  biopsies  on  the  LEFT  breast? 
_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #152) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #152) 


148.  Number  of  total  biopsies  on  the  LEFT  breast? 


149.  Number  of  results  of  PREVIOUS  biopsies  on  the 
LEFT  breast  (Previous  results  only) 

1.  Atypical _ 

2.  Benign _ 

3.  Malignant _ _ 

4.  Indeterminate _ 

1 50.  Is  the  current  LEFT  breast  abnormally  palpable? 
_  Yes 

_  No 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #1 52) 

151.  LEFT  breast  abnormality  location 
_  UOQ 

_  UIQ 
_  LOQ 
__  LIQ 

_  Central 

_  UC 
_  LC 
_  OC 
_  ic 

Unknown 


The  following  questions  might  require  the  assistance  of  a 
nurse. 

152.  Have  you  had  a  mammogram? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #156) 

_  N/A(goto#156) 

153.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  your  last  mammogram? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #156) 
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1 54.  Date  of  your  last  mammogram? 

_ / _ / _ (mm/dd/yyyy) 

155.  Mammogram  results 
_  BI-RADS  0 

_  BI-RADS  I 
_  BI-RADS  2 
__  BI-RADS  3 
_  BI-RADS  4 
_  BI-RADS  5 
_  Unknown 

156.  Have  you  had  an  ultrasound  examination? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #160) 

157.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  your  last  ultrasound 
examination? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #159) 


158. 

Ultrasound  date 
/  / 

_ (mm/dd/yyyy) 

159. 

Ultrasound  results 

Normal 

Suspicious 

Indeterminate 


_  Cyst 

_  Highly  suspicious 

_  Unknown 

160.  Has  there  been  an  Alkaline  Phosphatase  blood  test 
drawn  within  the  last  three  months? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #163) 

161.  Date  of  lab  result: 

_ / _ / _ (mm/dd/yyyy) 

162.  Lab  result 


165.  Gail  Model  5-year  patient  risk _ % 

166.  Gail  Model  5-year  patient  average  risk _ % 

1 67.  5-year  risk  ratio _ % 

Patients  5-year  risk  number/average  5-year  risk 

168.  Gail  Model  lifetime  patient  risk  (to  age  90) 
_ % 

169.  Gail  Model  average  lifetime  risk _ % 

170.  Gail  Model  lifetime  risk  ratio _ % 

Patients  lifetime  risk  number/average  lifetime  risk 

Be  sure  to  have  the  job  stress,  caffeine,  and  fat  intake  scales 
completed. 

170.1.  Caffeine  Score _ 

170.2.  Fat  Intake  Score _ 

170.3.  Job  Stress  Index _ 

170.4.  Job  Stress  Severity _ 

170.5.  Job  Stress  Frequency _ 

1 70.6.  Job  Pressure  Index _ 

170.7.  Job  Pressure  Severity _ _ 

170.8.  Job  Pressure  Frequency _ 

170.9.  Support  Index _ 

170.10.  Support  Severity _ 

170.1 1.  Support  Frequency _ 


163.  Has  the  patient  consented  for  future  use  on  01-20006  If  this  is  a  breast  cancer  patient,  please  answer  the 

(tissue)?  following  questions: 

_  Yes 

_  No  171.  Prior  history  of  breast  cancer? 

_  Yes 

164.  Has  the  patient  consented  for  future  use  on  01-20007  _  No  (go  to  #180) 

(blood)? 

_  Yes 

No 
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Today's  Date: 


172. 

If  yes,  which  breast? 

183. 

Has  the  patient  had  an  MRI? 

_  Right 

Yes 

_  Left 

_  No  (go  to  #186) 

_  Both 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #1 86) 

173. 

Do  you  know  the  year  you  were  previously  diagnosed 

184. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  MRI? 

with  breast  cancer? 

/  /  (mm/dd/ww) 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #175) 

185. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  MRI? 

Evidence  of  disease 

174. 

Month  and  year  prior  breast  cancer  diagnosed? 

No  evidence  of  disease 

/  (mm/vvw) 

_  Inconclusive 

175. 

Type  of  treatment  received?  (Check  all  that  apply) 

186. 

Has  the  patient  had  a  bone  scan? 

_ 1.  Surgery 

Yes 

_ 2.  Radiation  Treatment 

_  No  (go  to  #189) 

_ 3.  Chemotherapy 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #1 89) 

_ 4.  High  Dose  Chemotherapy 

_ 5.  Hormonal  Therapy 

187. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  bone  scan? 

_ 6.  Immunotherapy 

_ 7.  Complementary  Treatment(s) 

/  /  (mm/dd/ww) 

_ 8.  Unknown  (go  to  #177) 

188. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  bone  scan? 

Evidence  of  disease 

176. 

List  complementary  treatments 

_  No  evidence  of  disease 

Inconclusive 

177. 

Did  prior  cancer  metastasize  to  distant  organs? 

189. 

Has  the  patient  had  an  CT  scan? 

Yes 

Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #180) 

_  No  (go  to  #192) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #1 80) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #  1 92) 

178. 

If  yes,  which  organs? 

190. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  CT  scan? 

_  1.  Lung 

/  /  (mm/dd/ww) 

_ 2.  Liver 

3.  Bones 

191. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  CT  scan? 

_ 4.  Other 

Evidence  of  disease 

No  evidence  of  disease 

179. 

Please  list  which  other  organs. 

_  Inconclusive 

192. 

Has  the  patient  had  an  PET  scan? 

180. 

Has  the  patient  had  a  chest  x-ray? 

_  Yes 

Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #195) 

_  No  (go  to  #183) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #  1 83) 

_  Unknown  (go  to  #195) 

193. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  PET  scan? 

181. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  chest  x-ray? 

/  /  (mm/dd/ww) 

/  /  (mm/dd/ww) 

194. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  PET  scan? 

182. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  chest  x-ray 

Evidence  of  disease 

Evidence  of  disease 

No  evidence  of  disease 

No  evidence  of  disease 

Inconclusive 

_  Inconclusive 
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Today's  Date; 


195.  Is  the  patient  on  tamoxifen? 

_  Yes 

__  No 
_  Unknown 

196.  Have  there  been  any  medical  complications  since  last 
visit? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #199) 

197.  If  yes,  what  complications? 

_ 2.  Deep  Vein  Thrombosis  (DVT) 

_ 3.  Pulmonary  Embolism  (PE) 

_ 4.  Endometrial  changes 

_ 5.  Cataracts 

_ 6.  Other 

198.  Please  list  other  complications. 


1 99.  Is  the  patient  on  aromatase  inhibitor? 

_  Yes 

_  No 

200.  Has  the  breast  cancer  recurred  in  the  same  breast? 

_  Yes 

_  No 

20 1 .  Has  the  breast  cancer  recurred  in  the  opposite  breast? 
_  Yes 

_  No 

202.  Has  breast  cancer  metastasized? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #205) 

203.  If  yes,  to  which  organs? 

_ I.  Lung 

_ 2.  Liver 

_ 3.  Bones 

_  4.  Other 

204.  Please  list  other  organs. 


205.  Has  any  new  primary  cancer  developed? 

_  Yes 

No 
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206.  If  yes,  which  organs? 
_ 1.  Lung 

_ 2.  Liver 

_ 3.  Bones 

_ 4.  Other 

207.  Please  list  other  organs. 


If  this  is  a  high-risk  patient,  please  answer  the  following 
questions: 

208.  Was  the  patient's  5-year  Gail  Model  risk  >  1 .67%? 
_  Yes 

_  No  (go  to  #215) 

209.  If  yes,  was  the  patient  offered  chemoprevention? 

_  Yes  (go  to  #212) 

_  No 

210.  If  no,  why  not? 

_  Medical  contraindication 

_  Other 

211.  Please  describe  other  reason 


212.  If  offered  chemoprevention,  did  the  patient  accept? 
_  Yes  (go  to  #215) 

_  No 

213.  If  patient  did  not  accept,  why? 

_ 1 .  Worry  of  complications 

_ 2.  Blood  Clots 

_ 3.  Endometrial  cancer 

_ 4.  Wants  to  think  about  it  and  will  decide  Later 

_ 5.  Unknown 

_ 6.  Other 

214.  Please  list  other  reasons  why  patient  did  not  accept. 


215.  New  Gail  Model  5-year  patient  risk _ % 

216.  New  Gail  Model  5-year  average  risk _ % 

217.  New  5-year  Risk  Ratio _ % 

Patients  5-year  risk  number/average  5-year  risk 

218.  New  Gail  Model  lifetime  patient  risk  (to  age  90) 
_ % 
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219.  New  Gail  Model  lifetime  average  risk  (to  age  90) _ % 

220.  New  Lifetime  Risk  Ratio; _ % 

Patients  lifetime  risk  number/average  lifetime  risk 

22 1 .  Date  of  last  GYN  visit. 

_ / _ / _ (mm/dd/yyyy) 

222.  Is  the  patient  on  tamoxifen? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (end) 

_  Unknown 

223.  Have  there  been  any  medical  complications  since  your  last 
visit? 

_  Yes 

_  No  (end) 

224.  If  yes,  what  complications? 

_ 1.  None 

_ 2.  Deep  Vein  Thrombosis  (DVT) 

_ 3.  Pulmonary  Embolism  (PE) 

_ 4.  Endometrial  changes 

_ 5.  Cataracts 

_ 6.  Other 

225.  Please  list  other  medical  complications. 


Thank  you  for  helping  us  in  research! 
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CBCP# 

DATE: 


CAFFEINE  INTAKE  SCAT.K 


Write  in  the  amount  that  describes  your  drinking  habits  within  the  last  week.  Eight  (8) 
ounces  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  or  cola  =  1  cup,  1  normal  coffee  mug  =  1  cup,  1  can  of 
carbonated  soda  =1.5  cups.  Be  as  accurate  as  possible. 


1 .  How  many  cups  of  caffeinated  coffee  did  you  drink  last  week? 

(1  normal  size  mug  =  1  cup,  8  ounces  of  coffee  =  1  cup) _ 

2.  How  many  cups  of  tea  did  you  drink  last  week? 

(1  normal  size  mug  =  1  cup,  8  ounces  of  tea  -  1  cup) _ 

3 .  How  many  cups  of  cocoa  did  you  drink  last  week? 

(1  normal  size  mug  =  1  cup,  8  ounces  of  cocoa  =  1  cup)  _ 

4.  How  many  cups  of  caffeinated  cola  or  carbonated  drink  did  you  drink  last  week? 

(1  can  of  carbonated  drink  =1.5  cups) _ 


CS  *  92;  _ 
TS  *  70:  _ 
CoS  +  5:  _ 
CDS  *  40: 
SS: 


CBCP# 

DATE: 


NWLRC  FAT  INTAKE  SCALE 


Check  the  answer  which  best  describes  the  way  you  have  been  eating  over  the  month. 

1 .  How  many  ounces  of  neat,  fish  or  poultry  do  you  usually  eat?* 

_ 1 . 1  do  not  eat  meat,  fish  or  poultry 

_ 2. 1  eat  3  ounces  or  less  per  day 

_ 3. 1  eat  4-6  ounces  per  day 

_ 4. 1  eat  7  or  more  ounces  per  day 

*3  ounces  of  meat,  fish  or  chicken  is  any  ONE  of  the  following:  1  regular  hamburger,  1 
chicken  breast,  1  chicken  leg  (thigh  &  drumstick),  1  pork  chop  or  3  slices  of  pre-sliced  lunch 
meat. 

2.  How  much  cheese  do  you  eat  per  week? 

_ 1. 1  do  not  eat  cheese 

_ 2. 1  eat  whole  milk  cheese  less  than  once  a  week  and/or  use  only  low  fat  cheese  such  as 

diet  cheese,  low  fat  cottage  cheese,  or  ricotta 

_ 3. 1  eat  whole  milk  cheese  once  or  twice  per  week  (such  as  Cheddar,  Swiss,  and 

Monterey- Jack) 

_ 4. 1  eat  whole  milk  cheese  three  or  more  times  per  week 

3.  What  type  of  milk  do  you  use? 

_ 1 . 1  use  only  skim  or  1%  milk  or  don’t  use  milk 

_ 2. 1  usually  use  skim  milk  or  1%  milk  but  use  others  occasionally 

_ 3. 1  usually  use  2%  or  whole  milk 

4.  How  many  visible  egg  yolks  do  you  use  per  week? 

_ 1 . 1  avoid  all  egg  yolks  or  use  less  than  one  per  week  and  /  or  use  only  egg  substitute 

_ 2. 1  eat  1-2  egg  yolks  per  week 

_ 3. 1  eat  3  or  more  egg  yolks  per  week 

5.  How  often  do  you  eat  these  meats:  regular  hamburger,  bologna,  salami,  hot  dogs,  corned 
beef,  spareribs,  sausage,  bacon,  braunsweiger,  or  liver?  Do  not  count  others. 

_ 1 . 1  do  not  eat  any  of  these  meats 

_ 2. 1  eat  them  about  once  per  week  or  less 

_ 3. 1  eat  them  about  2  to  4  times  per  week 

_ 4. 1  eat  more  than  servings  per  week 


CBCP  # _ 

DATE: _ 

6.  How  many  commercial  baked  goods  and  how  much  regular  ice  cream  do  you  usually  eat? 
(Examples:  cake,  cookies,  coffee  cake,  sweet  rolls,  donuts,  etc.  Do  not  count  low  fat 
versions) 

_ 1. 1  do  not  eat  commercial  baked  goods  and  ice  cream 

_ 2. 1  eat  commercial  baked  goods  or  ice  cream  once  per  week  or  less 

_ 3. 1  eat  commercial  baked  goods  or  ice  cream  2-4  times  per  week 

_ 4. 1  eat  commercial  baked  goods  or  ice  cream  more  than  4  times  per  week 

7.  What  is  the  main  type  of  fat  you  cook  with? 

_ 1 . 1  use  nonstick  spray  or  I  do  not  use  fat  in  cooking 

_ 2. 1  use  a  liquid  oil  (examples:  Safflower,  sunflower,  com,  soybean,  and  olive  oil) 

_ 3. 1  use  margarine 

_ 4. 1  use  butter,  shortening,  bacon  drippings  or  lard 

8.  How  often  do  you  eat  snack  foods  such  as  chips,  fries  or  party  crackers? 

_ 1. 1  do  not  eat  these  foods 

_ 2. 1  eat  one  serving  of  these  snacks  per  week 

_ 3. 1  eat  these  snacks  2-4  times  per  week 

_ 4. 1  eat  these  snack  foods  more  than  4  times  per  week 

9.  What  spread  do  you  usually  use  on  bread,  vegetables,  etc? 

_ 1 . 1  do  not  use  any  spread 

_ 2. 1  use  diet  or  light  margarine 

_ 3. 1  use  margarine 

_ 4. 1  use  butter 

10.  How  often  do  you  eat  candy  bars,  chocolate,  or  nuts? 

_ 1 .  Eess  than  once  per  week 

_ 2.  One  to  three  times  per  week 

_ 3.  More  than  3  times  per  week 

1 1 .  When  you  use  recipes  or  convenience  foods,  how  often  are  they  low  fat? 

_ 1.  Almost  always 

_ 2.  Elsually 

_ 3.  Sometimes 

_ 4.  Seldom  or  never 

12.  When  you  eat  away  from  home,  how  often  do  you  choose  low  fat  foods? 

_ 1.  Almost  always 

_ 2.  Elsually 

_ 3.  Sometimes 

4.  Seldom  or  never 


Sum  Score: 


SIDE  A 


JOB  STRESS  SURVEY 
by  C.D.  Spielberger,  PhD,  and  P.R.  Vagg,  PhD 


FORM  SP 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MARKING 
ANSWER  SHEET 

•  Use  a  No.  2  black  lead  pencil. 
Do  NOT  use  ink  or  ball  point 
pen. 

•  Make  each  mark  heavy  and 
black.  Mark  should  fill  circle 
completely. 

•  Erase  clearly  any  answer  you 
wish  to  change.  Make  no 
stray  marks. 


CORRECT  MARK 


INCORRECT  MARKS 


IDENTIFICATION 

AGE 

TODAY’S  DATE 

GENDER 

YEARS  OF 

NUMBER 

MONTH 

DAY 

YR. 

EDUCATION 

MARITAL 

STATUS 
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@@®®®@@®®®@ 
®®®®®@@®@®@ 
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_®®  ®®®®®®®®® 
@®@@®®®®@@@ 
-®®®®®®®®®®® 
®®®®®®®®®®® 


Jan  O  O  O  Osth  grade  or  less  [OSingle 

Feb  Q  J _ [_  ^  ^  ®  ® 

Mar  0®®®®L  M  @  @ 

Apr  Q®®®®  ^  L  ®  ® 

MayO@@@.®  ^1  @  © 

Jun  Q®®®®  OCCUPATIONAL 

Jul  O  ®  ®  ®  •  ■  GROUP  • 

Aug  O  ®  ®  ®  OManagerial/Professionai 
Sep  Q  ®  ®  ®  Ocierical 

Oct  O  @  @®  QSkilled/Maintenance 

Nov®  ®  ®®  OSeniorMilitary 
Dec  Q _ (I)  ®  ®  Qother 


® 

® 

OMarried 

Owidowed 

® 

OSeparated 

© 

®Divorced 

OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


ETHNIC 

CODE 

OAfrican  American 
OAsian 
Omspanic 
QCaucasian  (White) 
Qother 


Job  stress  can  have  serious  effects  on  the  lives  of  employees  and  their  families.  The  impact  of  stressful  job  events  is 
influenced  by  both  the  amount  of  stress  associated  with  a  particular  event  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  This  survey 
will  determine  your  perception  of  important  sources  of  stress  in  your  work.  The  survey  lists  30  job-related  events  that  many 
employees  find  stressful.  First,  you  will  be  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of  stress  associated  with  each  event.  Then,  indicate 
the  number  of  times  within  the  last  6  months  that  you  have  experienced  each  event. 

In  making  your  ratings  of  the  amount  of  stress  for  each  stressor  event,  use  all  of  your  knowledge  and  experience.  Consider 
the  amount  of  time  and  energy  that  you  would  need  to  cope  with  or  adjust  to  the  event.  Base  your  ratings  on  your  personal 
experience  as  well  as  what  you  have  seen  to  be  the  case  for  others.  Rate  the  averaoe  amount  of  stress  that  you  feel  is 
associated  with  each  event,  rather  than  the  extreme. 

The  first  event,  ASSIGNMENT  OF  DISAGREEABLE  DUTIES,  was  rated  by  persons  in  a  variety  of  occupations  as 
producing  an  average  amount  of  stress.  This  event  has  been  given  a  rating  of  "5"  and  will  be  used  as  the  standard  for 
evaluating  the  other  events.  Compare  each  event  with  this  standard.  Then  assign  a  number  from  "1 "  to  "9"  to  indicate 
whether  you  judge  the  event  to  be  less  or  more  stressful  than  being  assigned  disagreeable  duties. 

Part  A.  Instructions:  For  job-related  events  judged  to  produce  approximately  the  same  amount  of  stress  as  the 
ASSIGNMENT  OF  DISAGREEABLE  DUTIES,  fill  in  the  ®.  For  those  events  that  you  feel  are  more  stressful  than  the 
standard,  fill  in  a  number  proportionately  larger  than  ®.  If  you  feel  an  event  is  less  stressful  than  the  standard,  fill  in  a 
number  proportionately  lower  than  ©. 


STRESSFUL  JOB-RELATED  EVENTS 

1A.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  DISAGREEABLE  DUTIES 

2A.  Working  overtime  • 

3A.  Lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement 
4A.  Assignment  of  new  or  unfamiliar  duties 
5A.  Fellow  workers  not  doing  their  job 
6A.  Inadequate  support  by  supervisor 
7 A.  Dealing  with  crisis  situations 
8A.  Lack  of  recognition  for  good  work 
9A.  Performing  tasks  not  in  job  description 
10A.  Inadequate  or  poor  quality  equipment 
1 1  A.  Assignment  of  increased  responsibility 
12A.  Periods  of  inactivity 
13A.  Difficulty  getting  along  with  supervisor 
14A.  Experiencing  negative  attitudes  toward  the  organization 
15A.  Insufficient  personnel  to  handle  an  assignment 
16A.  Making  critical  on-the-spot  decisions 
17A.  Personal  insult  from  customer/consumer/colleague 
18A.  Lack  of  participation  in  policy-making  decisions 


Amount  of  Stress 
Low  Moderate  High 

®®® ®#(i)@®,®  ■ 

(j)®®®©®  ®®®",; 
®®®®©®@®®, 
®®®@®®@®® 
®®®®®®@®® 
®®®@®®@®® 


®@®®®®®®® 

®@®®®®@®® 

®®®®®®@®® 


.  ®  A' 
®@®@®®@®® 
®@®®®®@®® 
®@®@®®@®® 


Amount  of  Stress 
Low  Moderate 


STRESSFUL  JOB-RELATED  EVENTS  (Continued) 


T9A.;  Inadequate  salary  '  '■  -  -v  ’ 

20A.  Competition  for  advancement 
21  A.  Poor  or  inadequate  supervision 
22A.  Noisy  work  area 
23A.  Frequent  interruptions 

24A.  Frequent  changes  from  boring  to  demanding  activities 


®@@®@®@(i)(D 


®@@®®®®®® 


25A.  Excessive  paperwork  ' 

26A.  Meeting  deadlines 

27 A.  Insufficient  personal  time  (e.g.,  coffee  breaks,  lunch) 
28A.  Covering  work  for  another  employee 
29A.  Poorly  motivated  coworkers 
30A.  Conflicts  with  other  departments 


®®@®®®@®® 


®@@®®®@®® 

®®@®®®@®® 


Part  B.  Instructions:  For  each  of  the  job-related  events  listed,  please  indicate  the  approximate  number  of  davs  during 
the  past  6  months  on  which  you  have  personally  experienced  this  event.  Fill  in  the  ®  if  the  event  did  not  occur;  fill  in 
the  number  @  for  each  event  that  you  experienced  personally  on  9  or  more  davs  during  the  past  6  months. 

Number  of  Days  on  Which  the  Event 
Occurred  During  the  Past  6  Months 


STRESSFUL  JOB-RELATED  EVENTS 


1B:  Assignment  of  disagreeable  duties 

gB.  Working  overtime 

3B.  Lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement 

4B.  Assignment  of  new  or  unfamiliar  duties 

5B.  Fellow  workers  not  doing  their  job 

6B.  Inadequate  support  by  supervisor 

7B.  Dealing  with  crisis  situations  'J.^ 

8B.  LacK  of  recognitioh  for  good  work  ' 

9B.  Performing  tasks  not  in  job  description  r 

10B.  Inadequate  or  poor  quality  equipment 
1 1 B.  Assignment  of  increased  responsibility 
12B.  Periods  of  inactivity 
T3B.  Difficulty  getting  along  with  supervisor 
14B.  Experiencing  negative  attitudes  toward  the  organization 
1 5B.  Insufficient  personnel  to  handle  an  assignment 
16B.  Making  critical  on-the-spot  decisions 
17B.  Personal  insult  from  customer/consumer/colleague 
18B.  Lack  of  participation  in  policy-making  decisions 
4  9B.  Inadequate  salary 
i20B.  Competition  for  advancement 
21B.  Poor  or  inadequate  supervision 
22B.  Noisy  work  area 
23B.  Frequent  interruptions 

24B.  Frequent  changes  from  boring  to  demanding  activities 
25B  Excessive  paperwork 
26B.  Meeting  deadlines 

27B;  Insufficient  personal  time  (e.g.,  coffee  breaks,  lunch) 
28B.  Covering  work  for  another  employee 
29B.  Poorly  motivated  coworkers 
30B.  Conflicts  with  other  departments 
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Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project 

The  Director  of  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  would  like  to  invite  you  to  the  Annual  Clinical  Breast 

Care  Project  Offsite  Meeting 

April  2011 

Nemacolin  Woodlands  Resort 
Farmington,  Pennsylvania 

This  meeting  will  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  current  and  future  opportunities  for  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project.  Presentations  will  focus  on  clinical  care,  science  and  research. 

Individuals  will  need  to  coordinate  their  travel  which  will  be  reimbursed  by  contacting  Kerri  Cronin  or 
Dianne  Tracey  at  the  number  listed  below.  Lodging  and  meals  will  be  contracted  and  arranged  for 
attendees  who  RSVP.  Please  RSVP  by  March  11*^  2011  by  completing  the  attached  registration  and 
meal  forms.  The  forms  may  be  returned  via  email  to  Kerri  Cronin  or  Dianne  Tracey  at  the  email 
addresses  listed  below  or  by  faxing  your  completed  forms  to  202-782-4260. 

For  questions  or  concerns,  please  contact  the  meeting  coordinators: 

Kerri  Cronin 

Ph:  202-782-0002 

Fax:  202-782-4260 

Kerri.cronin@amedd.army.mil 

Dianne  Tracey 
Ph:  202-782-0002 
Fax:  202-782-4260 
Dianne.tracey.ctr@amedd.army.mil 


Sincerely, 


Craig  D.  Shriver,  MD  FACS  COL  MC 
Director  and  Principle  Investigator, 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 


Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project 


Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
Comprehensive  Breast  Center, Ward  55 
6900  Georgia  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20307-5001 
02)  782-0002  www.cbcp.info 


ELEVEN  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS 

THROUGH  SOUND  VISION,  SUSTAINED  GROWTH,  &  COLLEGIAL  TEAMWORK 


Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project 


I  I TH  ANNUAL  CBCP  OFFSITE 
AGENDA 


"Crusading  against  breast  disorders  through 
prevention,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  research" 


Sunday, April  3,201 1 

Time 

Meeting 

Facilitator 

Location 

3:00  PM  -  6:00  PM 

Registration 

Marquis  Foyer 

6:00  PM  -  8:30  PM 

Cocktail  Reception  &  Dinner 

Salons  1  &  2 

Monday,  April  4, 201 1 

Time 

Meeting 

Facilitator 

Location 

7:00  AM  -4:00  PM 

Registration 

Marquis  Foyer 

7:00  AM  -  08:00  AM 

Continental  Breakfast 

Marquis  Foyer  3,  4 

7:55  AM  -  8:00  AM 

Administrative  Announcements 

Lee  Bronfman,  RN,  MA,  CCRP 

Salons  3  &  4 

8:00  AM  -  8:30  AM 

The  Patient’s  Perspective 

Jodi  Petit 

Salons  3  &  4 

8:30  AM  -  9:  30  AM 

Director’s  remarks 

Craig  D.  Shriver,  MD,  FACS,  COL,  MC 

Salons  3  &  4 

9:30  AM  -  10:00AM 

Break/Croup  Photo 

Marquis  Foyer  3,  4 

10:00  AM  -  1  1:00  AM 

Keynote  Address:  A  Global  Perspective  on 
Breast  Healthcare:The  Breast  Health  Global 
Initiative 

Benjamin  O.  Anderson,  MD 

Salons  3  &  4 

1  1:00  AM  -  1  1:30  AM 

President  and  CEOWindber  Research  Inst. 

Tom  Kurtz 

Salons  3  &  4 

1  1:30  AM  -12:00  PM 

WRI  Chief  Scientific  Officer 

Richard  Mural,  PhD 

Salons  3  &  4 

12:00  PM  -  1:00  PM 

Lunch 

Salons  1  &  2 

1:00  PM  -  1:30  PM 

The  NINA  Study 

Barbara  Urban,  MD  &  Erin  Seeley,  PhD 

Salons  3  &  4 

1 :30  PM  -  2:00  PM 

Whither  goest  thou, Axillary  Dissection? 

Philip  Perdue,  MD 

Salons  3  &  4 

2:00  PM  -  2:45  PM 

New  And  Interesting  Points  Regarding 

Genetic  Testing  For  Hereditary  Cancers 

Raymond  Weiss,  MD 

Salons  3  &  4 

2:45  PM  -  3:15  PM 

Axillary  lymph  nodes:  friend  or  foe  to 
metastatic  colonization? 

Rachel  Ellsworth,  PhD 

Salons  3  &  4 

3:15  PM  -  3:30  PM 

Break 

Marquis  Foyer  3,  4 

3:30  PM-  4:00  PM 

Tissue  Microarray 

Jeffrey  Hooke,  MD 

Salons  3  &  4 

4:00  PM  -  5:30  PM 

The  Komen  Promise  Grant  -  Panel 

Albert  Kovatich,  MS,  Hai  Hu,  PhD,  John 
Eberhardt,  Hallgeir  Rui,  MD,  PhD 

Salons  3  &  4 

6:30  PM-  9:00  PM 

Cocktail  Reception,  Dinner 

Grand  Ballroom 

7:30  PM  -  9:30  PM 

Steering  Committee  Meeting 

Craig  D.  Shriver,  MD,  FACS,  COL,  MC 

Nemacolin  1,6 

Tuesday, April  5,201 1 

Time 

Meeting 

Facilitator 

Location 

7:00  AM  -  12:00  PM 

Registration 

Marquis  Foyer 

7:00  AM  -  08:00  AM 

Continental  Breakfast 

Marquis  Foyer  3,  4 

7:55  AM  -  8:00  AM 

Administrative  Announcements 

Lee  Bronfman,  RN,  MA,  CCRP 

Salons  3, 4 

8:00  AM  -  8:30  AM 

Comparison  of  gene  expression  of  triple¬ 
negative  breast  tumors  from  African  American 
and  Caucasian  women 

Lori  Field,  PhD 

Salons  3, 4 

8:30  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Epigenetic  Changes  in  Breast  Care 

Karin  Michaels,  ScD,  PhD 

Salons  3, 4 

9:00  AM  -  9:30  AM 

Treatment-related  functional  morbidity  -  The 
NNMC  experience  over  10  years 

Nicole  Stout 

Salons  3, 4 

Stress  Therapy  Empowers  Prevention  (STEP): 

9:30  AM  -  10:00  AM 

A  Healthy-Lifestyle  Program  for  Breast 

Cancer  Patients 

Darrell  Ellsworth,  PhD 

Salons  3, 4 

10:00  AM-  10:30  AM 

Break 

Marquis  Foyer  3, 4 

10:30  AM  -  1  1:00  AM 

Breast  Cancer  Update  in  Medical  Oncology 

Chris  Gallagher,  MD 

Salons  3, 4 

1  1:00  AM  -1  1:30  AM 

The  CBCPTissue  Bank  atWRI  -The Year  in 
Review 

Stella  Somiari,  PhD 

Salons  3, 4 

1  1:30  AM  -  1  1:50  PM 

Tankyrase  as  a  Target  of  Breast  Cancer 
Therapy 

George  lida,  PhD 

Salons  3, 4 

Matrix  Metalloproteinase- 1  2G  Insertion 

1  1:50  AM  -  12:10  PM 

Polymorphism:A  Prognostic  Marker  for 
Predicting  Breast  Cancer  Severity 

Jing  Zhou,  PhD 

Salons  3, 4 

12:10  PM  -  12:30  PM 

Copy  NumberVariation  in  Low  and  High- 
grade  Breast  Tumors 

Heather  Patney 

Salons  3, 4 

12:30  PM  -  1:30PM 

Lunch 

Salons  1, 2 

1 :30  PM  -  2:00  PM 

The  International  Breast  Care  Program:An 
Exciting  Concept 

Nick  Jacobs,  FACHE 

Salons  3, 4 

Development  of  CD44  Specific  DNA 

2:00  PM  -  2:20  PM 

Aptamers  that  Inhibit  Growth,  Migration,  and 
Invasion  of  Breast  Cancer  Cells 

Rebecca  Clancy 

Salons  3, 4 

Wnt  Signaling  Pathway:  Regulation  of 

2:20  PM  -  2:40  PM 

Migration  and  Growth  ofTriple-negative 

Breast  Cancer  Cells 

George  lida,  PhD 

Salons  3, 4 

2:40  PM  -3:10  PM 

Break 

Marquis  Foyer  3,  4 

3:10  PM  -  3:40  PM 

Biomedical  Informatics:  the  Past  Year  and  the 
Next  Year 

Hai  Hu,  PhD 

Salons  3, 4 

3:40  PM  -  4:00  PM 

CBCP  Clinical  Data  QA  Measures  and 

Utilities 

Leonid  Kvecher,  MS 

Salons  3, 4 

4:00  PM  -  4:20PM 

Ethnicity  Difference  of  the  Concurrence  of 
Benign  Breast  Diseases  with  Breast  Cancer 

Tony  Bekhash,  MD 

Salons  3, 4 

4:20  PM  -  4:45PM 

Summary  and  Discussion 

Richard  Mural,  PhD 

Salons  3, 4 

6:30  PM  -8:30  PM 

Cocktail  Reception  and  Dinner 

Grand  Ballroom 

7:30  PM  -  9:30  PM 

Scientific  Advisory  Board  Meeting 

Craig  D.  Shriver,  MD,  FACS,  COL,  MC 

Nemacolin  1,6 

Wednesday, April  6, 20 1 1 

Time 

Meeting 

Facilitator 

Location 

7:I5AM-8:I5AM 

Continental  Breakfast 

Marquis  Foyer  3,  4 

8:00  AM  -  8:05  AM 

Administrative  Announcements 

Lee  Bronfman,  RN,  MA,  CCRP 

Salons  3, 4 

8:00  AM  -  10:00  AM 

Working  group:Windber 

Richard  Mural,  PhD 

Salon  1 

8:00  AM  -  10:00  AM 

Working  group:  National  Capital  Area 

Lee  Bronfman,  RN,  MA,  CCRP 

Salon  2 

10:00  AM  -  10:30  AM 

Closing  Remarks 

Craig  D.  Shriver,  MD,  FACS,  COL,  MC 

Salons  3, 4 

Congruence  between  patterns  of  microRNA  expression  and  histologic  grading  of 
invasive  breast  carcinomas 

Ellsworth  DL,  Croft  DT,  Jr,  Field  LA,  Deyarmin  B,  Kane  J,  Ellsworth  RE,  Hooke  JA, 
Slniver  CD.  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  oi 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  Rockville,  MD;  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  DC. 

Background:  Histologic  grading  may  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  prognosis  in  breast 
cancer;  patients  with  low-grade  carcinomas  have  -85%  ten-year  suiwival  compared  to 
iust  45%  survival  in  patients  with  high-grade  disease.  Although  useful  foi  iisk 
stratification,  assigning  nuclear  grade  is  subjective,  and  a  large  proportion  of  carcinomas 
are  classified  as  intermediate-grade  with  uncertain  prognosis,  thus  limiting  clinical  utility. 
MicroRNAs  (miRNAs)  regulate  gene  expression  and  serve  an  important  role  m  breast 
cancer  development.  In  this  study  we  examined  miRNA  expression  profiles  in  low-giade 
and  high-grade  breast  carcinomas  to  determine  if  miRNA  expression  is  associated  wit 
pathological  classifications  of  tumor  grade. 

Methods:  Breast  tumors  were  obtained  from  69  patients  em-olled  in  tlie  Clmica^  Breast 
Care  Project.  Samples  were  partitioned  into  low-grade  (n-30)  or  high-grade  (n  JV) 
categories  using  the  Nottingham  Histologic  Score.  Following  laser  microdissection  of 
frozen  tissue  sections,  miRNA  was  isolated  from  pure  populations  of  breast  tumor  cells 
and  hybridized  to  Affymetrix  GeneChip®  miRNA  aitays  containing  over  800  human 
miRNA  probes.  Expression  profiles  were  analyzed  with  Partek  Genomics  Suite  using  the 

miRNA  Expression  Module. 

Results:  We  identified  30  unique  miRNAs  that  showed  differential  expression  at  a  False 
Discovery  Rate  (FDR)  p<0.05  between  low-grade  and  high-grade  breast  carcinomas. 

Gene  targets  for  these  miRNAs  function  primarily  in  metabolism  and  cell 

communication.  Expression  of  hsa-miR-18a  and  hsa-miR-572  was  significantly  diffeient 
between  histologic  grades  at  an  FDR  p<lxl0-^  and  ^eirn'cM based  on  these 
miRNAs  con-ectly  classified  97%  (29/30)  of  low-grade  and  90%  (35/39)  of  high-giade 
tumors.  miR-1 8a  has  been  shown  to  inhibit  ER  signaling  and  promote  cellular 
differentiation,  while  the  role  of  miR-572  in  breast  carcinogenesis  is  not  well  known. 

Conclusions:  Dysregulation  of  miRNAs  may  accompany  changes  in  cellular  moiphology 
typically  used  in  histologic  classification  of  breast  carcinomas.  Patterns  of  miRNA 
expression  may  improve  reproducibility  and  clinical  utility  of  tumor  grading  and  may 
prove  useful  for  prediction  of  recurrence  and  survival  for  patients  with  intermediate- 

grade  carcinomas. 
http://www.call4abstracts.com/sabcs/ 


Genomic  heritage  of  sentinel  lymph  node  metastases:  implications  for  clinical 
management  of  breast  cancer  patients 

DaiTcll  L.  Ellsworth,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Tyson  E.  Becker,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Heather 
L.  Patney,  Jeffrey  A.  Plooke,  Craig  D,  Sliriver 

Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC. 

Background:  Sentinel  lymph  node  (SEN)  biopsy  status  is  a  key  prognostic  factor  for 
breast  cancer  patients.  Sentinel  nodes  are  believed  to  receive  early  disseminating  cells 
from  the  primary  tumor,  but  little  is  known  about  the  origin  of  metastases  colonizing  the 
sentinel  nodes.  We  used  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  to  examine  genomic  relationships  among 
metastases  in  the  sentinel  and  non-sentinel  axillary  lymph  nodes  from  complete  axillary 
node  dissections  in  15  patients  with  lymph  node  positive  breast  caneer. 

Methods:  Sentinel  nodes  were  localized  by  standard  scintigraphic  and  gamma  probe 
techniques  using  1 .0  mCi  teclinetium-99m  sulfur  colloid  (Tc-99),  Pathologically  positive 
nodes  were  identified  by  H&E  histology  and  immunohistochemistiy.  Primaiy  breast 
tumors  and  metastases  in  sentinel  and  axillary  nodes  were  isolated  by  laser-assisted 
microdissection.  AI  was  assessed  at  26  chromosomal  regions  and  used  to  examine  the 
timing  and  molecular  mechanisms  of  metastatic  spread  to  the  sentinel  and  axillary  nodes. 

Results: 

Overall  AI  frequencies  were  significantly  higher  (p<0.05)  in  primary  breast  tumors 
compared  to  lymph  node  metastases,  A  high  level  of  discordance  was  observed  in 
patterns  and  frequencies  of  AI  events  between  metastases  in  the  sentinel  versus  the  non¬ 
sentinel  axillary  nodes.  Phylogenetic  analyses  showed  that  (1)  multiple  genetically- 
divergent  lineages  of  metastatic  cells  independently  colonize  the  lymph  nodes;  (2)  some 
lymph  node  metastases  appeared  to  acquire  metastatic  potential  early  in  tumorigenesis, 
while  other  metastases  evolved  later;  and  (3)  importantly,  lineages  colonizing  the  sentinel 
nodes  appeared  to  originate  at  different  times  and  to  progress  by  different  molecular 
mechanisms. 

Conclusions;  Genomic  diversity  and  timing  of  metastatic  nodal  spread  may  be  important 
factors  in  determining  outcomes  of  breast  cancer  patients.  Metastases  successfully 
colonizing  the  sentinel  nodes  appear  to  arise  at  different  times  during  disease  progression 
and  may  not  be  descendants  of  progenitor  cells  that  colonize  the  lymph  nodes  early  in 
tumorigenesis.  Metastatic  growth  in  the  sentinel  nodes  thus  may  be  a  consequence  of 
stimulating  factors  from  the  primary  tumor  that  affect  proliferation  of  previously 
disseminated  cells  rather  than  the  timing  of  metastatic  spread. 


HER2  BRCAla 


Background:  While  HER2  status  is  used  prognostically,  the  effects  of  HER2  can  be 
influenced  by  other  genes;  co -amplification  of  TOP2A  modulates  the  effectiveness  of 
treatment  with  Herceptin.  BRCAl,  deleted  in  >50%  of  sporadic  breast  tumors,  is  located 
distal  to  HER2  on  cln-omosome  17q  and  is  marked  by  structural  instability.  To  determine 
how  alterations  at  the  BRCAl  locus  may  modify  amplification  of  HER2,  FISH  analysis 
of  BRCAl  was  performed  in  breast  tumors  with  HER2  amplification  and/or  allelic 
imbalance  on  chromosome  17ql2. 

Methods:  HER2  status  (n=68)  was  determined  using  the  PathVysion  HER2  kit.  For 
BRCAl  analysis,  DNA  probes  were  generated  by  nick  translation  from  a  BAC  clone 
containing  the  entire  BRCAl  gene  in  conjunction  with  a  CEP  17  probe.  Copy  number- 
gains  and  deletions  were  defined  as  BRCA1:CEP17  >1,3  and  <0.8,  respectively; 
aneusorny  was  defined  when  >10%  of  tumor  cells  had  copy  numbers  >  (polysomy)  or  < 
(monosomy)  than  two. 

Results:  Amplification  of  the  HER2  gene  was  detected  in  57%  of  tumors;  an  additional 
1 6%  of  tumor  were  polysomic  for  chromosome  17q.  The  remaining  27%  of  tumors  had 
previously  detected  allelic  imbalance  at  the  17ql2  region.  The  majority  of  samples 
(47%)  were  characterized  by  an  amplification  of  HER2  with  a  downstream  deletion  of 
BRCAl,  while  HER2  and  BRCAl  were  amplified  concomitantly  in  21%  of  tumors, 
including  those  with  polysomy  of  17q.  Fifteen  percent  of  samples  were  monosomic  for 
chromosome  17q;  using  current  clinical  scoring  criteria,  each  of  those  samples  were 
reported  as  having,  despite  the  altered  copy  number,  negative  HER2  status.  Levels  of 
overall  genomic  instability,  which  were  previously  measured  at  26  chi'omosomal  regions, 
were  significantly  higher  (P<0.05)  in  tumors  with  deletion  of  BRCAl  compared  to  those 
without  loss  of  BRCAl  (38%  and  24%,  respectively). 

Conclusions:  Alterations,  especially  deletions,  of  BRCAl  are  highly  correlated  with 
copy  number  changes  in  HER2.  Because  deletion  of  BRCAl  has  been  associated  with 
overall  genomic  instability,  patients  with  amplification  of  HER2  and  deletion  of  BRCAl 
may  prove  um-esponsive  treatment  with  Herceptin.  Loss  of  BRCAl  should,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  a  genetic  modifier  to  HER2  amplification  and  the  status  of  BRCAl  should 
be  considered  in  selecting  treatment  options  for  patients  with  HER2  amplified  tumors. 


Identification  of  proteins  promoting  development  of  metastatic  breast  tumors 

Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Erin  H.  Seeley,  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth,  Melinda  E.  Sanders,  Jeffrey  A. 
Hooke,  Richard  M.  Caprioli,  Craig  D.  Shiiver 

Background:  Primary  breast  tumors  are  constantly  shedding  tumor  cells  into  the 
circulatory  and  lymphatic  systems.  Although  detection  of  occult  tumor  cells  is  a  risk 
factor  for  recurrence  and  progression,  tumor  cells  remain  detectable  years  after  initial 
diagnosis  in  patients  without  clinical  or  histological  detection  of  metastasis.  Thus  the 
question  remains  as  to  why  some  women  with  circulating  tumor  cells  develop  metastatic 
breast  cancer  while  others  do  not. 

Methods:  Negative  lymph  nodes  from  women  with  node  negative  (n=22)  and  node 
positive  disease  (n=36)  were  obtained  from  patients  em-olled  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care 
Project.  Negative  lymph  node  status  was  confirmed  by  IHC  analysis.  Frozen  tissues  were 
sectioned  and  mounted  on  gold  coated  MALDI  target  plates  for  protein  expression 
profiling.  Hematoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E)  stained  slides  were  prepared  from  serial  sections 
for  histological  characterization.  MALDI  matrix  was  deposited  as  individual  spots  on  the 
tissue  sections  in  a  histology  directed  manner  to  assay  specific  areas  and  tissue  types  of 
interest.  Mass  spectral  data  were  then  aequired  from  multiple  sites  across  each  tissue 
section. 

Results:  131  features  were  observed  in  negative  nodes  from  patients  without  metastatic 
disease  and  129  in  negative  nodes  from  patients  with  lymph  node  metastases.  While  the 
majority  of  features  detected  were  similar  between  the  two  groups,  8.5%  were 
differentially  expressed.  Two  of  the  features  which  were  expressed  at  significantly  higher 
levels  in  nodes  from  patients  with  metastatic  disease  have  been  putatively  identified  as 
thymosin  p4  and  thymosin  piO. 

Conclusions:  Thymosin  p4  and  10  have  been  associated  with  disease  progression  and 
metastatic  capacity  in  a  number  of  tumor  types  .  The  overexpression  of  these  proteins  in 
tumor-negative  nodes  from  patients  with  metastatic  disease  in  other  regional  nodes 
suggests  lymph  nodes  do  not  play  a  passive  role  in  metastasis,  rather,  expression  of  a 
specific  subset  of  proteins  creates  an  hospitable  environment  to  facilitate  colonization. 
These  markers  of  metastasis  may  permit  molecular  discrimination  of  those  patients  with 
indolent  disease  from  those  at  risk  for  metastasis  and  will  thus  allow  for  the  design  of 
customized  treatment  regimens  to  more  effectively  treat,  or  prevent,  metastatic  spread. 


HER-2  Gene  Amplification  is  a  Marker  for  Global  Genomic  Instability 
Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Heather  Patney,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  Craig  D. 
Shrivef 

BACKGROUND  Genomic  alterations  of  the  proto-oncogene  c-erbB-2  (HER-2/neu)  are 
associated  with  poor  prognosis  inpatients  with  breast  cancer.  While  HER-2  status  has 
predictive  value  for  the  efficacy  of  different  therapies,  its  long-term  prognostic  relevance 
remains  controversial.  Because  some  patients  with  HER-2  gene  amplification  do  not 
exhibit  corresponding  over-expression  of  the  HER-2  protein,  it  is  unclear  how  genomic 
alterations  predict  clinical  response.  To  assess  the  broader  genomic  implications  of 
structural  changes  at  the  HER-2  locus,  we  investigated  relationships  between  genomic 
instability  and  HER-2  status  in  patients  with  invasive  breast  cancer. 

METHODS  DNA  was  extracted  after  laser  microdissection  from  190  paraffin-embedded 
invasive  breast  tumor  specimens,  22%  (41/190)  of  which  had  HER-2  amplification 
determined  by  the  PathVysion®  fluorescence  in  situ  hybridization  (FISH)  assay,  with  an 
additional  17  specimens  having  polysemy  for  cluomosome  17q  .  Referent  DNA  was 
extracted  from  blood,  disease-ftee  skin,  or  negative  lymph  node  samples.  Allelic 
imbalance  (AI)  was  assessed  using  a  panel  of  microsatellite  markers  representing  26 
chi'omosomal  regions  commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer.  Exact  unconditional  and 
Student  t-tests  were  used  to  investigate  relationships  between  genomic  instability  and 
HER-2  status. 

RESULTS  Overall  levels  of  AI  did  not  differ  significantly  in  patients  stratified  by  stage, 
age  or  hormonal  status.  The  frequency  of  AI  was  significantly  higher  (P<0.0001)  in 
patients  with  HER-2  amplification/polysomy  (28%)  compared  to  those  without 
cliromosome  17  alterations  (19%).  When  individual  chiomosomal  regions  were 
examined,  samples  with  HER-2  amplification  showed  significantly  higher  levels  of  AI 
(P<0.05)  at  chromosomes  llq23,  17pl3.3,  17ql2-q21  and  18q21. 

CONCLUSIONS  HER-2  gene  amplification  may  serve  as  a  marker  of  global  genomic 
instability.  Concurrent  genetic  alterations  in  other  regions  of  the  genome  may  contribute 
to  poor  prognosis  and  influence  associations  between  HER-2  status  and  outcomes  of 
adjuvant  chemotherapy  and  Herceptin®  treatment.  The  addition  of  molecular  profiling 
for  AI  may  thus  enhance  treatment  decisions  for  individuals  with  HER-2  amplified  breast 
cancer. 


Identification  of  chromosomal  changes  associated  with  the  transition  from  in  situ  to 
invasive  breast  cancer 

RE  Ellsworth,  B  Love,  JA  Hooke,  CD  Shriver 

Background:  DCIS  is  a  preinvasive  lesions  of  the  breast  in  which  the  duct  is  filled  with 
malignant  epithelial  cells.  Although  these  malignant  cells  are  contained  within  the  breast, 
DCIS  is  a  precursor  to  invasive  breast  cancer.  Molecular  and  biological  changes 
responsible  for  the  transition  from  in  situ  to  invasive  breast  disease  are  unknown. 
Methods:  Allelic  imbalance  data  representing  26  chromosomal  regions  frequently  altered 
in  breast  cancer  was  generated  fi-om  65  DCIS  lesions  (18  grade  1, 47  grade  3)  and  103 
invasive  breast  tumors  (55  well- differentiated,  58  poorly-differentiated)  was  generated. 
Based  on  molecular  data  suggesting  breast  disease  develops  along  either  a  low-  or  high- 
grade  genetic  pathway,  overall  levels  and  patterns  of  AI  were  compared  between  grade  1 
DCIS  and  well-differentiated  breast  cancers  and  between  grade  3  DCIS  and  poorly- 
differentiated  invasive  breast  cancers  using  exact  unconditional  and  student’s  t-tests. 
Results:  Overall  levels  of  AI  were  significantly  higher  (P<0.01)  in  grade  1  DCIS  (12%) 
compared  to  well-differentiated  breast  cancer  (19%);  levels  were  not  significantly 
different  between  grade  3  DCIS  and  poorly-differentiated  breast  cancer.  No  significant 
differences  were  detected  at  any  of  the  26  chromosomal  regions  between  grade  1  DCIS 
and  well-differentiated  breast  tumors,  however,  levels  of  AI  were  significantly  higher  in 
poorly-differentiated  tumors  compared  to  grade  3  DCIS  at  chromosomes  lp36  and 
llq23. 

Conclusions:  Although  low-grade  DCIS  and  well-differentiated  breast  cancer  did  not 
differ  in  patterns  of  AI,  two  chromosomal  regions  were  effective  in  discriminating  high- 
grade  in  situ  from  invasive  disease.  Candidate  genes  include  RUNX3  on  chi'omosome 
lp36  and  HYOUl  on  cliromosome  1  lq23,  both  of  which  function  in  invasion.  Further 
characterization  of  these  critical  changes  may  provide  molecular  assays  to  identify  DCIS 
lesions  with  invasive  potential  as  well  as  new  targets  for  molecular  therapeutics. 


MoIec\ilai-  relationship  between  HER2  and  BRCAI  in  invasive  breast  carcinoma 
RE  Ellsworth,  B  Deyarmin,  CD  Shriver 

Background:  Deletion  of  17q  including  the  BRCAI  gene  region  at  17q21  is  one  of  the 
most  common  alterations  found  in  sporadic  breast  cancers.  Deletion  of  this  region  often 
results  in  inactivation  of  the  BRCAI  tumor  suppressor  gene,  which  inhibits  normal  DNA 
repair,  thus  rendering  cells  susceptible  to  additional  DNA  damage.  In  contrast,  the  HER2 
gene,  located  at  17ql2  within  5  Mb  of  the  BRCAI  gene,  is  found  to  be  amplified  in 
~20%  of  breast  tumors.  Although  effotts  have  sought  to  identify  the  smallest  common 
region  amplified  in  patients  with  HER2  amplification,  the  status  of  BRCAI  in  these 
patients,  whether  co-amplified  or  deleted,  is  unknown,  thus  to  determine  the  moleculai- 
relationships  between  BRCAI  and  HER2,  fluorescence  in  situ  hybridization  (FISH) 
analysis  of  BRCAI  was  performed  in  breast  tumors  with  documented  HER2 
amplification  and/or  allelic  imbalance  at  17qI2«q21. 

Methods:  HER2  status  was  determined  for  77  invasive  breast  tumors  using  the 
PathVysion  HER2  kit.  For  BRCAI  analysis,  DNA  probes  were  generated  by  nick 
translation  from  BAC  clone  RPl  1-83 1F13  in  conjunction  with  a  CEP  17  probe. 
Chromosomal  content  was  defined  using  copy  number  values  of  the  CEP  17  probe: 
monosomy  =  <1.75,  disomy  =  1.76-2.25,  and  polysemy  =  >2.25.  Chromosomal  gains  and 
losses  for  HER2  and  BRCAI  were  defined  as  copy  number  ratios  of  >3.0  and  <1.75, 
respectively. 

Results:  The  majority  (73%)  of  breast  tumors  were  aneusomic  (42%  polysemy,  31% 
monosomy)  for  CEP17.  Frequency  of  HER2  gains  and  losses  was  73%  and  4%, 
respectively.  For  BRCAI,  56%  of  specimens  had  a  loss  of  BRCAI,  but  no  tumors 
showed  a  gain  of  BRCAI.  HER2  (gain)  and  BRCAI  (deletion)  status  were  discordant  in 
35%  of  specimens  and  were  divided  equally  between  polysomic,  disomic,  and 
monosomic  centromere  backgrounds. 

Conclusions;  Tire  high  frequency  of  BRCAI  deletion  and  absence  of  copy  number  gain 
in  breast  tumors  selected  for  amplification  of  HER2  suggests  that  alterations  on  17ql2- 
q21  do  not  represent  a  single  large  amplicon,  rather  amplification  and  deletion  occur 
independently  within  this  5  Mb  region.  Although  the  timing  of  these  separate  events  is 
unknown,  20%  of  samples  had  copy  number  <1 .75  at  CEP17  and  BRCAI  with  normal  or 
amplified  clu-omosomal  content  at  HER2  suggesting  an  early  large  deletion  of  1 7q 
followed  by  targeted  amplification  of  the  HER2  region.  This  data,  in  conjunction  with  the 
high  levels  of  repetitive  elements  within  the  BRCAI  gene  region,  suggest  that  genomic 
instability  of  BRCAI  may  influence  HER2  amplification. 


Identification  of  cSNPs  in  environmental  response  genes  contributing  to  breast  cancer 
etiology 

RE  Ellsworth',  JD  Weyandt’,  HL  Patney',  K  Anthony',  CD  Shiiver^ 

'Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  ^Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington,  DC 

Sporadic  cancer  is  likely  caused  by  a  number  of  DN A  . variants,  each  making  a  small 
contribution  to  overall  cancer  risk.  The  Environmental  Genome  Project  has  identified  57 
potentially  deleterious  cSNPs  in  40  genes  involved  in  metabolism  of  toxins,  drug 
clearance,  and  DNA  repair  with  population  frequencies  ranging  from  0,01  -  0.38.  To 
determine  whether  these  cSNPs  contribute  to  breast  cancer  etiology,  we  examined  the 
prevalence  of  these  variants  in  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer  (n=2i2)  and  age-  and 
ethnicity-matched  (n=212)  female  controls  enrolled  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 
(CBCP).  The  patient  population  was  comprised  of  21%  African  American  and  79% 
Caucasian  women;  other  minority  populations  were  excluded  due  to  small  sample  size. 
Genotypes  were  determined  by  RFLP  assays  or  by  direct  sequencing.  Minor  allele 
frequencies  (MAFs)  in  controls  were  in  agreement  with  published  values;  most  cSNPs 
had  MAFs  <0.01,  while  SNPs  in  GStZl  (rs3I77427),  GCKR  (rsl260326),  MTHFR 
(rsl801133  and  rslSOl  131)  and  ERCC5  (rsl7655)  had  relatively  high  minor  allele 
frequencies  (>0.20).  Overall  allele  frequencies  differed  significantly  (P<0.05)  between 
cases  and  contmls  for  SNPs  rsl  799950  (BRCAl),  rs  1799853  (CYP2C9),  and  rs3218778 
(POLI).  Examination  of  the  data  by  ethnic  group  revealed  that  a  number  of  the  cSNPs 
differed  between  cases  and  controls  within  a  single  population:  the  Q356R  BRCAl, 
A232V  RFC2  and  R71G  POLI  variants  in  Caucasians,  and  the  W452C  ERBB2  variant  in 
Aftican  Americans.  Altered  expression  of  ERBB2  has  been  associated  with  pool- 
prognosis  in  women  with  breast  cancer  and  African  American  women  frequently  have 
aggressive  tumors  with  poor  clinical  outcomes.  CYP2C9  is  involved  in  estrogen 
metabolism,  and  BRCAl,  POLI,  and  RFC2  are  largely  involved  in  proper  DNA  synthesis 
and  thus  deleterious  SNPs  may  contribute  to  increased  risk  of  DNA  damage,  genomic 
instability  and  disease  pathogenesis,  Functional  variants  in  enviromnental  response  genes 
may,  therefore,  impair  the  ability  to  respond  to  exogenous  exposures  and  increase  the  risk 
of  developing  breast  cancer. 


Genomic  discrimination  of  metastatic  from  non-metastatic  primary  breast  tumors 
Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  PhD,  Heather  L.  Patney,  BS,  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth,  PhD  Brad  Love, 
PhD,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  MD,  Craig  D.  Shi'iver,  MD 

Background:  Axillary  lymph  node  status  is  one  of  the  most  important  prognostic  factors 
in  treatment  selection  for  patients  with  breast  cancer.  Several  genetic  studies  attempting 
to  identify  molecular  profiles  have  produced  conflicting  results,  thus  it  is  unclear  whether 
genetic  changes  in  the  primary  breast  tumor  are  predictive  of  lymph  node  involvement. 
This  study  examined  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  in  primary  breast  tumors  from  node-negative 
and  node-positive  patients  to  determine  whether  patterns  of  genomic  changes  can  be  used 
to  identify  metastatic  breast  cancers. 

Methods:  Laser  microdissected  DNA  samples  were  collected  from  primary  breast  tumors 
of  102  patients  with  positive  lymph  nodes  and  98  patients  with  negative  lymph  nodes. 
Fifty-two  microsatellite  markers  representing  26  chromosomal  regions  commonly  deleted 
in  breast  cancer  were  used  to  assess  patterns  of  AI. 

Results:  Overall  AI  frequencies  between  node  negative  (21.7%)  and  node  positive 
(23.5%)  breast  tumors  did  not  differ  significantly  (P=0, 1986).  When  the  data  were 
examined  by  chromosomal  region,  clnomosome  8q24  had  significantly  higher  (P<0.005) 
levels  of  AI  events  in  the  node  positive  primary  tumor  samples  (27%)  compared  to  the 
node  negative  samples  (9%).  No  node  negative  samples  had  significantly  higher  levels  of 
AI  compared  to  node  positive  samples  at  any  of  the  26  chromosomal  regions. 

Conclusions:  Examination  of  the  8q24  region  revealed  two  candidate  genes  -  metastasis 
suppressor  1  (MTSSl)  and  MYC.  MTSSl  is  involved  in  actin  binding,  and  loss  MTSSl 
is  associated  with  disruption  of  the  cytoskeleton  while  overexpression  of  MYC  has  been 
associated  with  changes  in  bone  marrow  microenvironment  allowing  successful 
colonization  by  metastatic  breast  cells,  as  well  as  with  lymphangiogenesis,  promoting  the 
proliferation  of  metastatic  cells.  Thus,  alterations  of  the  8q24  region  may  be  a  key 
determinant  in  development  of  metastatic  lymph  nodes. 


Identification  of  protein  expression  differences  in  invasive  breast  tumors  from  African 
American  compared  to  Caucasian  women 

Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Erin.H.  Seeley,  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  Richard  M. 
Capriolj,  Craig  D.  Shiiver 

Background:  Breast  cancer  in  African  American  women  (A AW)  occurs  at  a  younger  age 
than  in  Caucasian  women  (CW)  and  has  a  significantly  more  aggressive  phenotype 
including  negative  ER,  positive  lymph  node  and  p53  status  and  more  frequently  have  the 
triple  negative  (ER,  PR,  HER2  negative).  The  aggressive  nature  of  these  tumors,  coupled 
with  the  decreased  availability  and  efficacy  of  hormone  and  chemotherapeutics  render 
breast  cancer  outcomes  in  AAW  significantly  less  favorable  than  in  CW.  Underlying 
molecular  causes  of  this  more  aggressive  phenotype  remain  unknown. 

Methods:  OCT  embedded  frozen  primary  breast  tumors  from  African  American  (n=l2) 
and  Caucasian  women  (n=16)  were  obtained  from  patients  enrolled  in  the  Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project.  Frozen  tissues  were  sectioned  and  mounted  on  gold  coated  MALDI  target 
plates  for  protein  expression  profiling.  Hematoxylin  and  eosin  (H&B)  stained  slides  were 
prepared  from  serial  sections  for  histological  characterization.  MALDI  matrix  was 
deposited  as  individual  spots  on  the  tissue  sections  in  a  histology  directed  manner  to 
assay  specific  areas  and  tissue  types  of  interest.  Mass  spectral  data  were  then  acquired 
from  multiple  sites  across  each  tissue  section, 

Results:  141  features  were  observed  in  tumors  from  AAW  and  149  in  those  from  CW. 
While  the  majority  of  features  detected  were  similar  between  the  two  groups,  1 1  were 
differentially  expressed:  8  expressed  at  higher  levels  in  tumors  from  AAW  and  3  from 
CW,  Protein  features  with  tn/z  charges  of  10850,  3371,  and  3443  were  expressed  at 
levels  more  than  2-fold  higher  in  tumors  from  AAW  compared  to  CW. 

Conclusions:  Differential  expression  of  proteins  in  tumors  from  young  AAW  patients 
compared  to  those  from  CW  supports  a  model  in  which  aggressive  tumor  phenotypes  and 
less  favorable  outcomes  are  driven  by  molecular  differences  within.the  tumors. 
Identification  of  these  differentially  expressed  protein  features  will  allow  for  the  design 
of  improved  diagnostics  and  customized  treatment  regimens  for  this  underserved 
population. 


<• 


Tumor  microenvironment  in  breast  cancer  metastasis:  direct  tissue  protein  profiling 
of  tumor-associated  stroma  from  invasive  breast  cancer  patients  with  versus  Avithout 
axillaiy  lymph  node  metastasis 

Ellsworth  DL,  Seeley  EH,  Ellsworth  RE,  Deyarmin  B,  Sanders  ME,  Hooke  JA,  Caprioli 
RM,  Shriver  CD.  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  TN;  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC, 

Background:  Interactions  between  metastatic  breast  tumors  and  their  microenvironment 
likely  play  an  important  role  in  controlling  local  proliferation,  tissue  invasion,  and 
metastatic  spread.  As  regional  metastasis  to  the  axillary  lymph  nodes  is  an  important  step 
in  the  progression  of  malignant  breast  cancer,  it  is  important  to  understand  molecular 
events  unique  to  the  tumor  microenvironment  that  may  be  associated  with  the  metastatic 
piocess.  This  study  used  direct  tissue  profiling  to  examine  protein  expression  in  tumor- 
associated  stroma  from  breast  cancer  patients  with  and  without  nodal  metastasis  to  better 
understand  the  potential  role  of  the  tumor  microenvironment  in  breast  cancer  metastasis. 

Methods:  All  patients  were  enrolled  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center.  Primary  breast  tumors  were  obtained  from  30  patients  with 
axillary  lymph  node  metastasis  and  matched,  by  patient  age  and  tumor  size,  to  23  patients 
free  from  nodal  metastasis,  Histological  characterization  of  H&E  slides  served  as  a  guide 
for  protein  expression  profiling  on  serial  tissue  sections  that  were  mounted  on  gold 
coated  MALDI  target  plates.  Matrix  was  deposited  as  individual  spots  (200  microns  in 
diameter)  on  the  tissue  sections  in  a  histology  directed  manner  to  assay  specific  areas  of 
normal  appearing  tissue  within  ~1  mm  of  each  primary  carcinoma.  Mass  spectral  data 
were  then  acquired  from  multiple  sites  of  the  microenvironment  by  laser  ablation  and 
mass  spectrometry  analysis.  Differentially  expressed  proteins  were  defined  by  statistical 
analysis  of  microarray  (SAM)  methods  using  a  fold-change  threshold  of  2X  and  a  false 
discovery  rate  of  <1%. 

Results:  High  quality  mass  spectra  were  obtained  from  multiple  locations  of  stroma  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  primary  carcinoma.  The  spectra  had  on  average  -130 
identifiable  protein  features,  from  which  we  identified  a  subset  of  four  proteins  that  were 
expressed  at  significantly  higher  levels  ^2.5-fold)  in  the  microenvironment  of  primary 
tumors  from  node-positive  patients  compared  to  primary  tumors  from  node-negative 
patients.  No  proteins  were  expressed  at  significantly  higher  levels  in  the 
microenvironment  of  non-metastatic  primary  tumors. 

Discussion:  Effective  therapeutic  targeting  of  metastatic  breast  cancer  will  require  an  in- 
depth  understanding  of  interactions  between  primary  tumors  and  surrounding  stroma. 
Proteins  highly  expressed  in  the  microenvironment  of  metastatic  primary  breast 
carcinomas  compared  to  non-metastatic  tumors  may  play  an  important  role  in  the 
metastatic  process,  providing  a  rationale  for  targeting  the  tumor-associated 
microenvironment  in  managing  metastatic  breast  cancer.  Further  elucidation  of  molecular 
mechanisms  underlying  tumor-stromal  interactions  may  yield  improved  medical 
treatments  for  targeting  breast  cancer  growth  and  metastasis. 


Primaiy  tumor  heterogeneity  and  sentinel  lymph  node  metastases:  understanding 
molecular  processes  of  breast  cancer  metastasis 

Darrell  L.  Ellsworth,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Heather  L,  Patney,  Tyson  E.  Becker,  Brenda 
Deyarmin,  Rick  M.  Jordan,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  Craig  D.  Slniver 

Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC. 

Background:  Sentinel  lymph  node  (SEN)  status  is  a  key  prognostic  factor  for  breast 
cancer  patients.  Sentinel  nodes  are  believed  to  receive  early  disseminating  cells  from  the 
primary  tumor,  but  it  is  unclear  whether  tlie  timing  of  metastatic  dissemination  or 
heterogeneity  among  cell  lineages  in  the  primary  tumor  defines  the  genetic  makeup  and 
ultimately  the  clinical  behavior  of  lymph  node  metastases.  This  study  used  allelic 
imbalance  (AI)  to  examine  genomic  relationships  among  metastases  in  the  sentinel  and 
non-sentinel  axillary  lymph  nodes  and  multiple  microdissected  areas  of  the  primary 
carcinoma  in  20  patients  with  lymph  node  positive  breast  cancer. 

Methods:  Heterogeneity  was  assessed  in  three  dimensions  by  laser  microdissection  of  6- 
15  areas  (each  -2.86  sq  mm  in  size)  from  multiple  sections  of  the  primary  tumor. 

Sentinel  nodes  were  localized  by  standard  scintigraphic  and  gamma  probe  techniques 
using  1.0  mCi  technetium-99m  sulfur  colloid  (Tc-99).  Pathologically  positive  nodes  were 
identified  by  H&E  histology/IHC  and  metastases  were  isolated  by  microdissection.  AI 
was  assessed  at  26  chromosomal  regions  and  used  to  examine  molecular  mechanisms  and 
infer  timing  of  metastatic  spread  to  the  sentinel  and  axillary  nodes. 

Results: 

A  high  level  of  discordance  was  observed  in  patterns  and  frequencies  of  AI  events 
between  metastases  in  the  sentinel  versus  the  non-sentinel  axillary  nodes.  Hierarchical 
clustering  and  phylogenetic  analyses  suggest  that  (1)  multiple  genetically-divergent 
metastatic  cells  independently  colonize  the  lymph  nodes  with  vastly  different  patterns  of 
genomic  alterations;  (2)  genomic  heterogeneity  in  the  primary  tumor  at  the  time  of 
diagnosis  may  not  fully  explain  patterns  of  molecular  changes  in  the  corresponding 
metastases;  and  (3)  the  genomic  composition  of  sentinel  node  metastases  varies 
considerably  and  may  reflect  timing  of  metastatic  dissemination  rather  than  primary 
tumor  heterogeneity. 

Conclusions:  Genomic  diversity  and  timing  of  metastatic  nodal  spread  may  be  important 
factors  in  determining  outcomes  of  breast  cancer  patients.  Metastases  successfully 
colonizing  the  sentinel  nodes  have  different  patterns  of  molecular  alterations  not 
completely  explained  by  primary  tumor  heterogeneity,  suggesting  that  these  metastases 
arise  at  different  times  during  disease  progression.  Early  growth  of  metastases  in  the 
sentinel  nodes  thus  may  be  a  consequence  of  stimulating  factors  that  affect  proliferation 
of  previously  disseminated  cells  rather  than  the  timing  of  metastatic  spread. 


Identification  of  gene  expression  differences  in  primaiy  breast  tumors  from  node¬ 
negative  and  node-positive  women. 

Field  LA,  Seebach  JF,  Love  BJ,  Deyarmin  B,  Kane  J,  Hooke  JA,  Ellsworth  RE,  Skiver 
CD.  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  Invitrogen  Informatics,  Carlsbad,  CA; 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

Background:  One  of  the  most  useful  prognostic  indicators  in  breast  cancer  patients  is 
lymph  node  status.  Nodal  status  is  currently  determined  tkough  sentinel  and  axillary 
lymph  node  dissections;  however,  these  procedures  disrupt  the  lymphatic  system  and  can 
lead  to  secondary  complications  such  as  lymphedema.  Here,  we  have  performed 
microarray  analysis  using  RNA  ftom  node-negative  and  node-positive  primary  tumors  to 
identify  gene  expression  differences  that  may  improve  our  understanding  of  the 
metastatic  process  and  allow  for  the  development  of  molecular  tests  to  discriminate 
patients  at  risk  for  developing  metastatic  breast  cancer. 

Methods:  Primary  breast  tumors  from  node-negative  (n=20)  and  node-positive  Cn=20) 
women  were  laser  microdissected  to  isolate  pure  tumor  cells.  Total  RNA  was  isolated 
using  the  RNAqueous  Micro  kit  (Ambion).  RNA  was  amplified  with  two  rounds  of 
amplification  using  the  MessageAmp  11  aRNA  Amplification  kit  (Ambion)  and  labeled 
with  biotin-1 1-UTP  (PerkinElmer).  Fragmented  aRNA  samples  were  hybridized  to 
Aflfymetrlx  HG  U133A  2.0  expression  arrays.  Differentially  expressed  genes  were 
identified  by  Mann- Whitney  testing  and  Bonferroni  correction  with  p-values  of  0  05  and 
0,001. 

Results;  Sixty-five  genes  were  differentially  expressed  in  primary  breast  tumors  from 
node-negative  vs.  node-positive  women.  Fifteen  genes  had  higher  expression  in  node¬ 
positive  women.  Two  of  these  genes,  GNGTl  and  RASGRPl,  were  differentially 
expressed  at  p  <  0.001  and  had  >  4-fold  increase  in  expression  levels  compared  to  node¬ 
negative  women.  Of  the  50  genes  with  lower  expression  in  primary  tumors  fiom  node¬ 
positive  women,  8  genes,  including  MUCl,  had  both  ap-value  <  O.OOl  and  >  4-fold 
difference  in  expression  between  the  two  groups. 

Discussion:  Gene  expression  differences  identified  here  can  discriminate  those  tumors 
from  which  cells  have  disseminated  and  metastasized  to  the  lymph  nodes  from  those 
without  metastastic  spread.  The  functions  of  the  identified  genes  include  cell 
proliferation,  invasion,  and  migration,  cell  adhesion  and  cytoskeleton  organization. 

These  data  suggest  that  primary  breast  tumors  from  patients  with  metastasis  are 
genetically  different  from  those  without.  These  differences  may  prove  useful  in  the 
development  of  molecular  assays  to  improve  risk  stratification  and  treatment  options. 


Analysis  of  HER2/neu  as  a  Diagnostic/Biomarker  using  ExPlain™  to  examine 
signaling  pathways  and  transcription  factors. 

Michael  N.  Liebman',  Brenda  Deyarmin  \  Craig  D.  Sliriver^, Philip  Stegmaier^  Holger  Karas^, 
Alexander  KeP  and  Edgar  Wingender^'  (1)  Windber  Research  Institute,  620  Seventh  St.  Windfaer, 

PA,  USA  15963;  (2)  BIOBASE  GmbH,  Halchtersche  Str.  33,  D-38304  Wolfenbiittel,  Germany; 

(3) Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  Washington,  DC,  USA 

HER2/neu  expression  levels  are  a  biomarker  that  is  used  for  qualifying  a  breast  cancer  patient 
for  their  potential  response  to  lierceptin.  Over-expression  only  occurs  in  approximately  20%  of  all 
breast  cancer  patients,  and  in  addition,  only  40%  of  those  qualified  patients  respond  to  herceptin. 
Clinically,  there  are  two  methods  for  measurement,  one  measuring  gene  copy  number  by  fluorescent  in 
situ  hybridization  (FISH),  the  other  through  the  use  of  antibodies  through  immuno-histochemistry 
(IHC).  Ideally,  these  independent  assessments  enable  the  accurate  identification  of  individuals 
who  will  respond  to  treatment  with  herceptin,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  a  significant 
population  of  patients,  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  these  two  tests  in  evaluating  the 
expression  status  of  HER2/neu,  thus  leaving  the  oncologist  with  a  difficult  decision.  In  addition, 
although  Herceptin  has  been  established  as  a  critical  breast  cancer  treatment  for  women  who 
over-express  the  HER2/neu  gene,  it  is  not  a  panacea  without  side-effects  and  high  cost. 

The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  involving  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  and  Windber  Research 
Institute,  utilizes  both  assays,  and  approximately  20%  show  lack  of  concurrence  between  PISH  and  IHC 
measurements.  In  a  cohort  of  76  patients,  we  observe  that  16  exhibit  differences  in  FISH  and  IHC,  with 
over-expression  of  HER2/neu  always  being  assessed  by  IHC.  We  have  further  analyzed  these  patients 
with  gene  expression  analysis,  using  both  Affymetrix  and  CodeLink  platforms,  in  an  effort  to  identify 
further  correlated  profiles  to  reconcile  these  differences  and  assist  in  improving  prediction  of  response  to 
herceptin.  This  study  compares  FISH  (-j/IHCC-);  FISH(-f)/IHC(-i-);  and  PISH(-)/IHC(-t)  patients  to  identify 
additional  biomarkers/diagnostics  for  use  in  improving  patient  treatment  and  outcome. 

We  have  analyzed  the  gene  expression  data  using  the  ExPlain™  tool  (BIOBASE)  in  an  effort  to 
explore  the  relationship  of  transcription  processes  in  the  causal  basis  for  HER2/neu  expression.  We 
found  that  FISH(+)/IHC(-t)  differ  from  FISH  (-)/IHC(-)  patients  in  regulation  of  expression  of  about  200 
genes  through  transcription  factors  of  PEAR,  CREB,  STAT,  p53,  Egr-1  and  API  families  in  the  first  of 
group  of  patients,  which  seems  are  triggered  by  p38  and  TNF-alpha  signaling  pathways,  and  through 
transcription  factors  of  SMAD,  ER-alpha,  NF-AT  and  SRF  famihes  in  the  second  group  of  patients, 
clearly  associated  with  TGF-beta  as  well  as  calcium  release  pathways.  We  speculate  that, 
Inosit-l,4,5-trisphosphate  receptor  subtype  2  (IP3R2)  which  is  downregulated  in  the  FISH  (■)/IHC(-) 
group  of  patients  and  known  to  be  functionally  interacting  with  the  anti-apoptotic  protein  Bcl-2  can  play 
a  key  role  in  regulation  of  activity  of  the  calcium  pathway  dependent  transcription  factors.  This  study 
can  help  identifying  new  potential  biomarkers  for  better  prediction  of  potential  positive  responders  to 
treatment  with  herceptin. 
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ABSTRACT 

Background  Histological  grading  of  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS)  lesions  separates 
DCIS  into  three  subgroups  (well-,  moderate-  or  poorly-differentiated).  It  is  unclear, 
however,  whether  breast  disease  progresses  along  a  histological  continuum  or  whether 
each  grade  represents  a  separate  disease.  In  this  study,  levels  and  patterns  of  allelic 
imbalance  (Al)  were  examined  in  DCIS  lesions  to  develop  molecular  models  that  can 
distinguish  pathological  classifications  of  DCIS, 

Methods  Laser  microdissected  DNA  samples  were  collected  from  DCIS  lesions 
characterized  by  a  single  pathologist  including  well-  (n=18),  moderately-  (n=35)  and 
poorly-differentiated  (n-47)  lesions.  A  panel  of  52  microsatellite  markers  representing  26 
chromosomal  regions  commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer  was  used  to  assess  patterns  of 
AI. 

Results  The  overall  frequency  of  AI  increased  significantly  (P<0.001)  with  increasing 
grade  (well-,  12%;  moderately-,  17%;  poorly-,  26%).  Levels  of  AI  were  not  significantly 
different  between  well-  and  moderate-grades  of  disease  but  were  significantly  higher 
(P<0.0001)  in  poorly-differentiated  compared  to  well-/moderately-differentiated  disease. 
No  significant  differences  in  patterns  of  AI  were  detected  between  well-  and  moderately- 
differentiated  disease;  however,  AI  occurred  significantly  more  frequently  (P<0.05)  in 
high-grade  lesions  at  chromosomes  6q25-q27,  8q24,  9p21,  13ql4  and  17pl3.1,  and 
significantly  more  frequently  in  low-grade  lesions  at  chromosome  16q22.3-q24.3. 
Conclusions  The  inabilit>'  to  discriminate  DCIS  at  the  genetic  level  suggests  that  grades 
1  and  2  DCIS  may  represent  a  single,  non-high  grade  form  of  DCIS,  while  poorly- 
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Synopsis:  Patterns  of  chromosomal  alterations  suggest  that  DCIS  does  not  represent  a 
histological  continuum;  rather  two  distinct  genetic  pathways  are  associated  with  either 
low-  or  high-grade  disease.  Grade  2  DCIS  can  largely  be  genetically  characterized  as 
either  high-  or  low-  grade. 
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Introduction 

Incidence  of  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS)  has  increased  dramatically  over  the 
past  30  years  from  1%  to  ~20%  of  all  diagnosed  breast  cancers\  DCIS  represents  a 
heterogeneous  group  of  preinvasive  breast  cancer  lesions,  with  different  histological 
patterns,  growth  rates,  and  cytological  features.  As  a  result,  pathologists  do  not  agree  on  a 
unified  classification  system  for  diagnosing  DCIS  Current  histological  grading  based 
largely  on  the  degree  of  nuclear  atypia  is  the  most  widely  used  system  for  classifying  in 
situ  lesions 

The  inability  to  define  universally  accepted  criteria  for  stratifying  DCIS 
underscores  the  difficulties  in  developing  standardized  practices  of  care  for  treating 
DCIS.  Options  include  breast-conseiving  surgery  by  wide  margin  excision  with  or 
without  radiation  and/or  chemopreventive  therapy,  or  mastectomy  Pathological  data 
alone  may  be  insufficient  to  identify  patients  requiring  aggressive  treatment;  for  example, 
a  small  high-grade  lesion  with  negative  margins  may  not  require  additional  intervention, 
while  a  large  low-grade  lesion  with  positive  margins  may  require  additional  surgery, 
including  mastectomy  Thus,  to  avoid  over-treating  women  with  indolent  disease  while 
under-treating  women  with  aggressive  disease,  new  molecular  tools  are  being  evaluated 
to  supplement  pathological  information  to  classify  DCIS  lesions,  predict  clinical 
outcome,  and  optimize  treatment  regimens. 

Several  genes  have  been  examined  as  potential  tools  for  differentiating  aggressive 
from  indolent  DCIS  at  the  molecular  level.  For  example,  amplification  of  the  epidermal 
groNvth  factor  HER2//?eH,  which  is  associated  with  poor  prognosis  in  invasive  tumors,  has 
been  detected  in  63%  of  high-grade  but  only  14%  of  low-grade  DCIS  Similarly, 
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amplification  of  the  cyclin  D1  gene  and  the  frequency  of  p53  mutations  occur  at  low 
levels  in  low-grade  DCIS  and  become  more  frequent  in  high-grade  lesions  ’  .  In  addition, 
allelic  imbalance  (AI)  studies  have  shown  that  regions  on  chromosomes  16q,  17p,  and 
17q  are  frequently  altered  in  DCIS,  suggesting  that  these  regions  may  be  important  for 
early  tumor  development  ^  Despite  these  observations,  a  molecular  signature  has  not 
been  identified  that  can  accurately  differentiate  aggressive  from  indolent  disease. 

In  this  study,  we  assayed  levels  and  patterns  of  AI  at  26  chromosomal  regions 
frequently  altered  in  breast  cancer  in  100  well-characterized  DCIS  samples.  Our 
objectives  were  to  (1)  identify  genomic  patterns  of  AI  that  correlate  with  important 
clinical  characteristics  of  DCIS  lesions,  and  (2)  develop  molecular  models  that  can 
distinguish  pathological  classifications  of  DCIS. 

Materials  and  methods 

Paraffin-embedded  pure  DCIS  specimens  (n=100)  with  no  evidence  of  an 
invasive  component  were  obtained  from  the  Windber  Medical  Center  (WMC)  and 
Memorial  Medical  Center  (MMC)  Pathology  Departments  or  from  the  Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project  (CBCP)  Pathology  Laboratory.  Samples  from  WMC  and  MMC  (n=32)  were 
archival  in  nature  and  anonymized  with  no  links  between  the  assigned  research  number 
and  patient  identifiers.  Clinical  information  including  age  at  diagnosis,  clinical  outcome, 
and  pathological  details  were  provided  anonymously  by  the  MMC  Cancer  Registry. 
Tissue  and  blood  samples  from  CBCP  patients  (n=68)  were  collected  with  approval  from 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  Human  Use  Committee  and  Institutional  Review 
Board.  All  subjects  enrolled  in  the  CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to  participate  and  gave 
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written  informed  consent.  Clinical  information  was  provided  for  alt  CBCP  samples  using 
questionnaires  designed  by  and  administered  under  the  auspices  of  the  CBCP. 

Diagnoses  of  all  samples  were  made  by  the  CBCP  pathologist  (JAH)  from 
hematoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E)  stained  slides.  DCIS  was  categorized  according  to  nuclear 
grade  as  recommended  by  the  1997  Consensus  Conference  Specifically,  low-grade 
(grade  1)  nuclei  had  a  monomorphic,  rounded  appearance,  1 .5  to  2  times  the  size  of  a 
normal  duct  epithelial  cell  nucleus,  finely  dispersed  chromatin,  and  only  occasional 
nucleoli  and  mitoses.  High-grade  (grade  3)  nuclei  were  markedly  pleomorphic,  more  than 
1 .5  to  2  times  the  size  of  a  normal  duct  epithelial  cell  nucleus,  with  coarse,  vesicular 
chromatin,  prominent  nucleoli,  and  conspicuous  mitoses.  Intermediate  grade  (grade  2) 
nuclei  exhibited  features  between  low-grade  and  high-grade.  In  addition  to  nuclear  grade, 
the  architectural  pattern  (cribriform,  micropapillary,  solid,  comedo,  papillary,  clinging) 
and  presence  or  absence  of  necrosis  were  recorded.  Estrogen  (ER)  and  progesterone 
receptor  (PR)  status  was  determined  by  immunohistochemistry  analysis  (MDR  Global, 
.Windber,  PA)  and  HER2  status  assessed  by  FISH  using  the  PathVysi’on  kit  (Abbott 
Laboratories,  Abbott  Park,  IL).  Clinical  information  for  all  samples  is  provided  in  Table 
1. 

DNA  was  extracted  from  homogeneous  populations  of  DCIS  cells  following 
laser-assisted  microdissection  on  an  ABLMD  laser  microdissection  system  (Leica 
Microsystems,  Wetzlar,  Germany)  (Figure  1)  All  microdissected  sections  were 
examined  by  the  CBCP  pathologist,  who  identified  and  marked  regions  of  DCIS  before 
microdissection;  when  both  high  grade  and  non-high  grade  lesions  were  present  within 
the  same  section,  a  single  type  of  lesion  was  selected  for  microdissection.  The  integrity  of 
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multiple  serial  sections  was  established  by  pathological  verification  of  the  first  and  last 
sections  stained  with  H&E.  Referent  DNA  was  obtained  from  blood  clots  using  Clotspin 
and  Puregene  DNA  purification  kits  (Centra  Systems,  Minneapolis,  MN)  or  from 
microdissected  disease-free  skin  or  negative  lymph  node  tissues. 

A  panel  of  52  microsatellite  markers  was  amplified,  genotyped,  and  analyzed  as 
previously  described  Samples  with  a  normalized  ratio  of  <0.35  were  considered  to 
show  genomic  instability,  which  indicates  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  cells  in  that 
sample  contained  the  same  chromosomal  aberration  compared  to  normal  somatic  cells.  A 
normalized  ratio  of  <0.35  can  result  from  a  deletion  (loss  of  heterozygosity)  or  increase 
in  copy  number  (allelic  amplification)  at  a  chromosomal  region  (Figure  2).  Because  each 
chromosomal  region  was  represented  by  two  polymorphic  markers,  genomic  instability  in 
each  region  was  classified  as  previously  described 

Analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to  test  for  homogeneity  in  AI 
frequencies  among  histological  grades.  Mann-Whitney  tests  using  median  frequencies 
were  then  used  in  pair-wise  comparisons  to  identify  significant  differences  in  AI 
frequencies  between  histological  classifications.  Fisher’s  Exact  Test  was  used  to  detect 
differences  in  AI  frequency  at  each  chromosomal  region.  A  P-value  <0.05  was 
considered  statistically  significant  in  all  analyses. 

Results 

Clinical  and  Pathological  Characteristics 

All  samples  were  collected  from  female  patients  with  an  average  age  at  diagnosis 
of  59.7  years  (SD  =  12.7);  30%  of  patients  were  pre-menopausal  (<50  years  of  age). 
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Pathological  diagnoses  showed  that  18%  of  samples  were  grade  1,  35%  were  grade  2,  and 
47%  were  grade  3.  Lumpectomies  were  performed  in  71%  of  patients  while  29%  of 
patients  underwent  mastectomies.  Three  individuals  had  bilateral  mastectomies  after  a 
diagnosis  of  DCIS  in  one  breast.  The  frequency  of  mastectomy  was  significantly  higher 
in  the  archival  samples  (P<0.01)  than  in  CBCP  samples,  likely  reflecting  changes  in 
surgical  practices  over  the  last  15  years.  To  date,  all  patients  are  alive;  three  (3%)  have 
had  cancer  recurrence. 

ER,  PR  and  HER2/7;ew  status  were  determined  for  all  patients  where  sufficient  in 
situ  lesions  were  available.  Overall,  83%  of  specimens  were  ER  positive,  71%  were  PR 
positive,  and  40%  of  specimens  showed  either  HER2/77<?h  gene  amplification  or 
aneusomy  for  chromosome  17.  When  the  data  were  stratified  by  grade,  the  frequency  of 
ER  and  PR  negativity  and  HER2/»e77  amplification  increased  with  increasing  grade 
(Table  2).  The  differences  in  PR  (P<0.01)  and  HER2  (P<0.001)  status  were  significantly 
higher  in  grade  3  than  grade  1  patients,  with  grade  2  lesions  having  histological 
characteristics  between  grades  1  and  3. 

Overall  AI  Frequencies 

Within  the  100  lesions  studied,  485  chromosomal  alterations  were  detected.  The 
frequency  of  AI  at  each  locus  varied  widely,  with  the  most  frequent  AI  (45%)  seen  on 
chromosome  16ql  l-q22  and  the  least  frequent  AI  (1%)  on  chromosome  lp36.  The 
average  AI  frequency  was  12%  (range  0  -  25%)  in  grade  1 , 1 7%  (range  0-52%)  in  grade 
2,  and  26%  (range  0  -  59%)  in  grade  3  lesions.  Mann-Whitney  tests  for  pair-wise 
comparisons  showed  that  the  level  of  AI  in  grade  3  carcinomas  was  significantly  higher 
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than  that  in  grade  1  (/’<0.0001)  or  grade  2  (P<0.01)  lesions.  Stratification  of  samples  into 
high-  (grade  3)  and  non-high-grade  (grades  1  and  2)  revealed  similar  results,  with 
significantly  higher  levels  of  AI  in  high-grade  lesions  (P<0.0001),  Levels  of  AI  did  not 
differ  significantly  between  grades  1  and  2.  Although  overall  levels  of  AI  were  higher  in 
samples  with  central  necrosis  (21%)  compared  to  those  without  (16%),  this  difference 
was  not  significant. 

Differential  patterns  of  genomic  instability  between  grades  1  and  3  DCIS 
To  determine  whether  low-  and  high-grade  DCIS  are  characterized  by  different  genetic 
alterations,  the  frequency  of  AI  at  each  chromosomal  region  was  examined  in  grade  1  and 
3  lesions  (Table  2).  The  frequency  of  AI  events  increased  from  grade  I  to  grade  3  DCIS 
at  23  of  26  chromosomal  regions,  with  AI  occurring  significantly  more  frequently  at 
chromosomes  6q25-q27,  8q24,  9p21, 13ql4,  and  17pl3.1  in  grade  3  lesions.  AI  was  not 
detected  in  any  grade  I  lesions  at  chromosomes  lp36,  9p21,  13ql4  or  14q3I-q32.  Levels 
of  AI  were  significantly  higher  at  16q22.3-q24.3  in  grade  1  compared  to  grade  3  DCIS. 

Comparison  of  genomic  instability  patterns  in  grade  2  compared  to  grades  1  and  3 
DCIS 

The  highest  frequency  of  AI  in  grade  2  DCIS  occurred  at  chromosome  16ql  l-q22  (41%). 
There  were  no  significant  patterns  of  AI  that  could  distinguish  grade  2  DCIS  as 
genetically  different  from  either  grades  1  or  3.  Patterns  of  AI  did  not  differ  significantly 
between  grades  1  and  2  for  any  of  the  chromosomal  regions.  As  with  grade  1  DCIS, 
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levels  of  AI  were  significantly  higher  in  grade  3  compared  to  grade  2  DCIS  at 
chromosomes  6q25-q27,  8q24  and  9p21 . 

Because  grades  1  and  2  did  not  have  significantly  diffeient  patterns  of  AI,  data 
from  grades  1  and  2  were  pooled  into  a  non-high  grade  DCIS  group  and  compared  to 
grade  3  DCIS.  When  pooled,  AI  occurred  significantly  more  frequently  at  chromosomes 
6q25-q27,  8q24,  9p21,  and  13ql4. 

Disease  Prediction  Modeling 

Chromosomal  alterations  at  6q25-q27,  8q24,  9p21, 13ql4  and  I7p]3.1  were 
highly  informative  in  discriminating  high-  from  non-high  grade  lesions.  Over  80%  of 
grade  1  DCIS  did  not  have  AI  at  any  of  these  chromosomal  regions;  the  three  samples 
with  AI  showed  instability  at  a  single  region  and  none  showed  AI  at  chromosomes  9p21 
or  13ql  4.  Grade  2  DCIS  was  split  equally  between  specimens  with  no  AI  at  any  of  these 
critical  regions,  and  those  with  AI  at  at  least  one  region.  In  contrast,  86%  of  grade  3 
DCIS  had  AI  at  at  least  one  critical  region;  three  (7%)  grade  3  lesions  had  AI  at 
chromosome  16q22.3-q24.3  without  concomitant  AI  at  6q25-q27,  8q24,  9p21, 13ql4  or 
17pl3.1. 

Discussion 

Despite  advances  in  breast  cancer  screening  and  early  diagnosis,  which  have  led 
to  a  significant  increase  in  the  detection  of  preinvasive  lesions,  the  heterogeneous  clinical 
behavior  of  DCIS  has  made  it  difficult  to  develop  a  standard  treatment  regimen. 

Currently,  clinical  management  of  DCIS  is  largely  case  specific;  patients  may  receive 
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surgical  interventions  ranging  from  excisional  biopsy  to  mastectomy.  Risk  of  recurrence 
in  DCIS  also  varies  widely  among  patients,  ranging  from  10-40%.  Thus,  a  critical  need 
in  translational  medicine  is  to  utilize  molecular  information  to  identify  why  certain 
preinvasive  lesions  behave  more  aggressively  than  others. 

Breast  cancer  development  has  been  characterized  as  progression  along  a  non- 
obligatory  histological  continuum  from  ADH  to  low-,  moderate-  and  high-grade  DCIS  to 
invasive  cancer.  Previous  work  in  our  laboratory  has  shown  that  overall  levels  of  AI  in 
DCIS  did  not  differ  significantly  from  levels  in  invasive  breast  carcinomas,  but  were 
significantly  higher  than  in  ADH  In  this  study,  stratification  of  DCIS  lesions  by 
histological  grade  revealed  significantly  higher  levels  of  genomic  instability  in  high- 
versiis  non-high  grade  DCIS  (Figure  3).  Under  a  model  of  linear  progression,  these  data 
suggest  that  eritical  periods  in  breast  cancer  development  include  the  transitions  from 
ADH  to  non-high  grade  DCIS  and  from  non-high  to  high-grade  DCIS. 

An  alternative  to  the  linear  progression  model  is  one  in  which  each  grade  of  DCIS 
represents  a  single  disease  entity,  developing  along  discrete  genetic  pathways  Models 
of  disease  progression  have  been  developed  that  describe  three  distinct  genetic  pathways 
correlated  with  the  three  grades  of  DCIS  disease  In  these  models,  loss  of 
chromosome  16q  was  detected  significantly  more  frequently  in  low-  and  intermediate- 
grade  compared  to  high-grade  DCIS.  AI  at  chromosome  16ql  l-q22.1  did  not  differ 
significantly  between  high-  (50%)  and  low-grade  (56%)  DCIS,  representing  the  most 
frequently  altered  chromosomal  region  for  both  high-  and  low-grade  disease.  In  contrast, 
AI  at  chromosome  I6q22.3-q24.3  occurred  significantly  more  frequently  in  low-(56%) 
compared  to  high-grade  (29%)  DCIS.  Localization  of  the  critical  region  that 
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differentiates  low-  from  high-grade  DCIS  to  16q22-q24  supports  earlier  reports  and 
suggests  that  alterations  of  the  more  proximal  region  of  chromosome  16,  present  in  ~50% 
of  lesions  studied  here,  may  be  a  common  and  early  alteration  in  the  development  of  in 
situ  carcinoma. 

In  addition  to  loss  of  chromosome  16q,  amplification  of  chromosomes  1  lql3  and 
17ql2  and  deletion  of  17p  have  been  associated  with  intermediate-  and  high-grade 

11,19-21  study,  chromosome  17pl3.1  was  altered  significantly  more 

frequently  in  high-  (39%)  than  low-grade  (7%)  DCIS;  mutations  in  the  tumor  protein,  p53 
gene  on  chromosome  17pl3.1  have  been  associated  with  increased  genomic  instability  in 
breast  tumors  and  increased  from  low-grade  DCIS.(0%)  through  intermediate- 
(4.35%)  to  high-grade  DCIS  (40%)  Thus,  alterations  of  the  p53  gene  may  contribute  to 
the  differences  in  pathology  and  behavior  of  high-grade  lesions. 

In  addition  to  A1  at  17pl3.1,  alterations  at  6q25-q27,  8q24,  9p21  and  13ql4  were 
effective  at  discriminating  low-  from  high-grade  DCIS  (Figure  4).  A  number  of 
candidate  genes  that  may  be  biologically  involved  in  disease  development  have  been 
identified  in  these  regions.  For  example,  the  insulin-like  growlli  factor  2  receptor 
(IGF2R)  on  chromosome  6q26  has  shown  deletions  in  —75%  of  poorly-differentiated 
DCIS  and  amplification  of  the  V-MYC  oncogene  (MYC)  on  chromosome  8q24  has 
been  associated  with  more  aggressive  behavior  in  DCIS  AI  at  9p21  and  13ql4  are 
especially  interesting  in  this  study  because  imbalance  at  either  region  was  detected  in 
>50%  of  high-grade  DCIS  while  no  AI  events  were  detected  at  these  loci  in  any  low- 
grade  lesions.  Within  the  13ql4  region  is  the  potential  candidate  gene  retinoblastoma 
(RBI).  Underexpression  of  RBI  has  been  correlated  with  high-grade  invasive  breast 
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carcinomas  and  increased  cellular  proliferation  Another  tumor  suppressor  gene, 
cyclin-dependent  kinase  inhibitor  2A  (TP16)  on  chromosome  9p21  is  also  involved  in 
cell  cycle  control  and  loss  of  the  ability  of  pi  6  to  induce  cell  cycle  arrest  has  been 
demonstrated  in  cells  lacking  functional  RBI 

Differences  patterns  of  chromosomal  alterations  at  6q25-q27,  8q24, 9p21, 13ql4 
and  17pl3.1  as  well  as  16q22-q24  in  high-  and  low-grade  lesions  suggest  that  DCIS  is 
not  a  single  disease,  but  represents  different  pathological  subtypes  that  develop  along 
unique  genetic  pathways.  At  the  clinicopathological  level,  intermediate-grade  lesions 
have  characteristics  between  high-  and  low-grade  DCIS,  while  at  the  genetic  level,  grade 
2  DCIS  usually  resembled  low-grade  DCIS,  with  no  significant  differences  in  patterns  of 
AI  compared  to  low-grade  disease.  Patterns  of  AI  at  the  six  critical  regions  categorized 
intermediate-grade  samples  as  genetically  high-(35%)  or  low-grade  (50%),  with  only 
15%  having  imbalance  patterns  characteristic  of  both  genetic  pathways.  The  ability  to 
genetically  discriminate  grade  2  DCIS  into  high-  or  low-grade  categories,  coupled  with 
the  finding  that  there  were  no  patterns  of  AI  unique  to  grade  2  disease,  suggests  that 
intermediate-grade  DCIS  represents  the  phenotypic  extremes  of  low-  or  high-grade 
disease,  rather  than  a  third  subtype  of  in  situ  carcinoma. 

In  conclusion,  patterns  of  AI  appear  to  support  a  model  in  which  DCIS  develops 
along  two  discrete  genetic  pathways.  Physical  loss  of  chromosome  16q,  especially  in  the 
16q22-ql  1  region,  appears  critical  to  the  development  of  well-differentiated  DCIS,  while 
AI  at  6q25-q27,  8q24,  9p21, 13ql4,  and  17pl3.1  were  associated  with  the  development 
of  poorly-differentiated  lesions.  Grade  2  DCIS  likely  represent  a  blend  of  high-  and  low- 
grade  DCIS,  because  85%  of  grade  2  carcinomas  could  be  categorized  as  high-  or  low- 
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grade  based  on  the  underlying  genetic  profile.  Identification  of  these  molecular  profiles 
not  only  improves  our  biological  understanding  of  DCIS  but  may  allow  pathologists  to 
more  accurately  characterize  these  lesions,  resulting  in  more  personalized  and  appropriate 
treatments  directed  at  the  specific  form  of  breast  disease. 
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Figure  Legends 

Figure  1  Hemotoxylin  and  eosin  stained  sections  showing  specificity  of  laser 
microdissection  in  obtaining  homogeneous  populations  of  DClS  cells,  (a-b)  grade  1,  (c- 
d)  grade  2,  (e-f)  grade  3. 


Figure  2  Detection  of  allelic  imbalance  in  grade  3  DCIS  with  fluorescence-based 
genotyping.  Alleles  for  marker  D17S1298  on  chromosome  17ql3.3  were  detected  as 
fluorescent  peaks  in  (a)  microdissected  breast  tumor  DNA  and  (b)  referent  DNA.  A 
normalized  peak  height  ratio  of  0.23  was  calculated  for  the  tumor  sample  using  the 
following  peak  heights  in  relative  fluorescence  units  (rfu):  tumor  DNA  -  17,459  rfu  and 
4,002  rfu,  referent  DNA  -  34,728  rfu  and  34,097  rfu. 


Figure  3  Genomic  instability  (%  informative  markers  showing  AI)  across  a  continuum 
of  histological  diagnoses  in  breast  disease.  Significant  differences  (P<0.01)  in  AI  were 
observed  between  ADH  and  grade  1  DCIS  and  between  grade  2  and  grade  3  DCIS. 

Figure  4  Model  of  genetic  pathways  defining  DCIS.  Deletion  of  chromosome  16q  and 
13pl4  have  been  established  in  previous  studies  as  critical  genetic  changes  discriminating 
grade  1  from  grade  3  disease.  For  the  other  chromosomal  regions,  AI  analysis  cannot 
distinguish  chromosomal  amplifications  from  deletions  and  thus  are  depicted  without 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  genetic  change. 
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Table  1.  Clinical  and  pathological  characteristics  of  IQO  DCIS  lesions 


Characteristics 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

P-va!ue“ 

Age  (years) 

<50 

28% 

26% 

35% 

0.7667 

>50 

72% 

74% 

65% 

Central  Necrosis 

Present 

39% 

87% 

93% 

0.0000 

Absent 

61% 

,13% 

7% 

Distribution 

Focar 

60%  (0.63  cm) 

39%  (0.63  cm) 

44%  (1.54  cm) 

0.4756 

Multifocal 

40% 

61% 

56% 

Hormonal  Status 

ER+/PR+ 

79% 

77% 

39% 

ER+/PR- 

8% 

13% 

23% 

ER-/PR+ 

7% 

3% 

2% 

ER-/PR- 

6% 

7% 

36% 

0.0126® 

HER2  Status" 

HER2+ 

7% 

38% 

74% 

0.0000 

HER2- 

93% 

62% 

26% 

Surgical  Treatment 

Lumpectomy® 

77% 

71% 

64% 

0.3748 

Mastectomy 

23% 

29% 

36% 

“The  P-value  listed  here  compares  clinical  characteristics  in  grade  1  compared  to  grade  3 
DCIS. 


‘^he  average  size  of  single  lesions  is  listed  in  parenthesis  for  each  grade 

®P-value  for  hormone  receptor  positive  (ER  and/or  PR)  compared  to  hormone  receptor 

negative 

^HER2  status  was  determined  by  FISH 


^Includes  incisional  biopsy,  excisional  biopsy,  and  re-excision 
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4 


e  Table  2.  Frequency  of  AI  by  grade  at  26  chromosomal  regions.  Numbers  In  bold 

7  are  statistically  significant. _ 


8 

Chromosomal  Region 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

P  1  VS.3 

P  1  vs.  2 

P  1/2  vs.  3 

9 

10 

Ip36.1-p36.2 

0 

0 

0.04 

1 

1 

0.2124 

11 

2q21. 3-23.3 

0.06 

0.13 

0.13 

0.6655 

0.6463 

0.7593 

12 

3pl4.1 

0.13 

0.27 

0.20 

0.7104 

0.3002 

1 

13 

5q21.1-q21.3 

0.12 

0.06 

0.18 

.7110 

0.5495 

0.1959 

14 

6ql5 

0.12 

0.09 

0.21 

0.4836 

1 

0.1576 

15 

'i  ^ 

6q22.1-q23.1 

0.12 

0.18 

0.28 

0.3165 

0.7039 

0.2177 

1  u 

17 

6q25.2-q27 

0.06 

0.12 

0.29 

0.0489 

0.6477 

0.0285 

18 

7q31.1-q31.31 

0.17 

0.06 

0.10 

0.5986 

0.2578 

1 

19 

8p22-p21.3 

0.07 

0.15 

0.32 

0.0847 

0.6518 

0,0254 

20 

8q24 

0.06 

0.16 

0.38 

0.0133 

0.3934 

0.0048 

21 

9p21 

0 

0.07 

0.30 

0.0131 

0.5264 

0.0034 

22 

23 

10q23.31-q23.33 

0.12 

0.07 

0.21 

0.7123 

0.6262 

0.1394 

24 

llpl5 

0.07 

0.13 

0.14 

0.6622 

1 

0.7499 

25 

llqB.l 

0.06 

0.13 

0.22 

0.2594 

0.6484 

0.1641 

26 

llq23 

0.15 

0.31 

0.19 

1 

0.3247 

0.3728 

27 

13ql2.3 

0.19 

0.19 

0.32 

0.5181 

1 

0.2279 

28 

OQ 

13ql4.2-ql4.3 

0 

0.23 

0.35 

0.0033 

0.0798 

0.0308 

30 

14q32.11-q31 

0 

0.15 

0.15 

0.1747 

0.1555 

0.5407 

31 

16qll.2-q22.1 

0.56 

0.29 

0.50 

0.7733 

0.1171 

0.2989 

32 

16q22.3-q24.3 

0.59 

0.40 

0.32 

0.0416 

0.2407 

0.2050 

33 

17pl3.3 

0.23 

0.29 

0.44 

0.3237 

1 

0.1599 

34 

17pl3.1 

0.07 

0.27 

0.39 

0.0239 

0.2344 

0.0647 

35 

36 

17ql2-q2I 

0.13 

0.15 

0.32 

0.1924 

1 

0.0486 

37 

18q21.1-q21.3 

0.13 

0.15 

0.33 

0.1959 

1 

0.0498 

38 

22ql2.3 

0.12 

0.16 

0.15 

1 

1 

1 

39 

22ql3.1 

0.06 

0.23 

0.25 

0.1513 

0.2300 

0.4403 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
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Identification  of  blood-based  bioniarkers  for  the  detection  of  breast  cancer  and 
lymph  node  status. 

Ellsworth  RE,  Sliriver  CD.  Windber  Research  Institute, 
Shjto^f  D  cJ  Informatics,  Carlsbad,  CA;  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 

Background:  Current  methods  for  determining  whether  a  patient  has  breast  cancer 
and/or  lymph  node  metastases  involve  invasive  surgical  procedures  and  pathological 
evaluation.  In  addition  to  being  more  cost-effective,  the  development  of  reliable  blood 
tests  that  can  discriminate  benign  versus  malignant  breast  disease  with  or  without  lymoh 
node  involvement  would  ease  the  anxiety  and  stress  associated  with  more  invasive 
procedures.  Tiuough  comparison  of  whole-blood  gene  expression  profiles,  we  have 
Identified  differences  in  gene  expression  between  1)  patients  with  and  without  breast 
cancer  and  2)  breast  cancer  patients  with  and  without  metastatic  lymph  node  tumors. 
Methods:  ^ole  blood  from  20  benign,  19  lymph  node  negative,  and  15  lymph  node 
posdive  patients  was  collected  into  PAXgene  tubes.  RNA  was  isolated  using  the 
rr  (PreAnalytiX)  and  globin  mRNA  levels  reduced  using  the 

Globm-reduced  RNA  was  amplified  with  the  MessageAmp 
II  aRNA  Amplification  kit  and  labeled  with  biotin- 1 1  -UTP  (Ambion).  aRNA  was^  ^ 
fi-agmented  and  hybridized  to  the  Affymetrix  HG  U133A  2.0  expression  array 
Ditferentially  expressed  genes  were  identified  by  Mann-WIiitney  testing. 

Results:  Comparison  of  blood-based  gene  expression  patterns  between  patients  with 

differential  expression  at  p 

<  0.0001.  Among  these  genes,  PPP1R12A,  PPP2R5A,  and  ATRX  had  higher  expression 
m  cancer  patients  whereas  EI24  and  RNHI  had  lower  expression  in  cancer  cases 
Caparisons  between  lymph  node  negative  and  lymph  node  positive  patients  identified  5 
differentially  expressed  genes  at  p  <  0.001.  VEGFA,  CCNAl,  and  PDPN had  higher 
expression  levels  in  node-positive  patients. 

Discussion;  These  data  suggest  that  gene  expression  profiles  from  whole  blood  can  be 
used  to  differentiate  between  patients  with  and  without  breast  cancer.  Those  genes  with 
higher  expression  in  cancer  function  in  cell  growth  and  division,  chromatin  remodeling 
transcriptional  regulation,  and  signal  transduction.  Genes  with  lower  expression  in 
cancer  patients  Rmction  in  cytoskeleton  organization  and  biogenesis,  apoptosis,  and 
regulaton  of  angiogenesis.  Several  changes  in  gene  expression  were  also  detected  in 
Wood  ftom  node-negative  and  node-positive  patients;  these  genes  function  in  protein 
glycosylation,  angiogenesis,  cell  growth  and  migration,  cell  cycle  regulation  and 
inhibition  of  apoptosis.  These  results  suggest  that  blood  may  represent  a  potential 
screening  tool  for  the  detection  of  breast  cancer  and  may  prove  useful  in  the 
determination  of  lymph  node  status  in  breast  cancer  patients. 


Title:  Traditional  Breast  Cancer  Risk  Factors  and  Common  Breast  Pathologies  in  Post- 
Menopausal  Women 

S  Maskery,  PhD',  H  Hu,  PhD',  M  Liebman,  PhD',  J  Hooke,  MD^  C  D  Slniver,  MD^  and 
E  Taioli ,  MD  PhD,  'Biomedical  Informatics,  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA, 
15963  and  'Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center’ 
Washington,  DC,  20307,  Department  of  Epidemiology^,  University  of  Pittsburgh’ 
Pittsburgh,  PA,  15260. 

OBJECTIVE:  Identification  of  environmental  risk  factors  for  non-cancerous  breast 
pathologies  may  enable  the  elucidation  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  these  factors  perturb 
the  normal  breast  microenvironment.  The  risk  associated  with  breast  cancer  risk  factors 
on  the  occurrence  of  common  breast  pathologies  was  determined  in  post-menopausal 
women  in  a  clinical  cohort  recruited  into  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Program  (CBCP),  a 
joint  research  project  between  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  and 
Windber  Research  Institute  (WRI). 


DESIGN:  In  this  retrospective  study,  the  contribution  of  multiple  breast  cancer  risk 
factors  to  the  occurrence  of  common  breast  pathologies  was  assessed  by  logistie 
regression.  The  inclusion  criteria  (female,  post-menopausal,  all  diagnoses  made  by  the 
same  pathologist,  no  missing  data)  restricted  the  analysis  to  444  records.  Odds  ratios  for 
stromal  fibrosis,  apocrine  metaplasia,  sclerosing  adenosis,  moderate  or  florid  hyperplasia 
of  the  usual  type  (HUT),  and  single  or  multiple  papillomas  were  calculated.  These  ratios 
were  adjusted  for  co-occurring  breast  pathologies  (the  pathologies  listed  above,  ductal 
carcinoma  in  situ,  and  invasive  ductal  carcinoma)  and  breast  cancer  risk  factors  (age, 
hormone  replacement  therapy  (HRT),  body  mass  index  (BMI),  ethnicity,  exercise 
frequency,  alcohol  intake  frequency,  smoking  history,  early  age  of  menarche,  breast 
feeding,  and  family  history  of  breast  cancer). 


RESULTS:  Age,  exeicise  frequency,  early  age  of  menarche,  and  breast-feeding  are  not 
associated  with  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  studied  breast  pathologies  in  this  cohort. 
HRT  use  (reference:  never  used  HRT)  is  significantly  associated  with  stromal  fibrosis 
occurrence  (OR=2.5,  HRT  use  >  7yrs),  selerosing  adenosis  occurrence  (OR-2  1 
estrogen/progesterone  combo),  and  HUT  occurrence  (OR=0.52,  estrogen/progesterone 
combo).  BMI  (reference:  normal  BMI)  is  significantly  associated  with  stromal  fibrosis 
occurrence  (OR=0.33,  obese  BMI)  and  HUT  occurrence  (OR=1.7,  overweight  BMI). 
Ethnicity  (reference:  Caucasian)  is  borderline  significant  (p=0.051)  in  stiomal  fibrosis 
occunence  (OR=0.48,  African  American).  Alcohol  intake  frequency  (reference:  < 
I/week)  is  significantly  associated  with  sclerosing  adenosis  (OR=2.1,  3/week  or  more) 
and  HUT  occurrence  (OR=0.46  1.2/week,  OR=0.47  3/week  or  more).  Smoking 
(reference,  never  smoked)  is  significantly  associated  with  sclerosing  adenosis  occurrence 
ever  smoked).  Family  history  (reference:  no  primary  relative  with  breast 
cancer)  is  significantly  associated  with  sclerosing  adenosis  occurrence  (OR=1.9,  primary 
relative  with  breast  cancer).  ’ 

CONCLUSIONS:  Several  documented  breast  cancer  risk  factors  are  also  risk  factors  in 
the  development  of  common  breast  pathologies  in  post-menopausal  women  in  this  cohort. 


Understanding  how  breast  cancer  risk  factors  affect  other  breast  pathologies  may  yield 
new  insight  into  the  mechanisms  of  these  risk  factors  on  post-menopausal  breast  cancer 
development. 


“Identification  of  genetic  predisposition  to  development  of  lymph  node  metastasis  in  breast 
cancer  patients. 

Karen  A.  Callaghan,  Jamie  D.  Weyandt,  Rachel  B.  Ellsworth,  Craig  D.  Shriver 

Background:  Breast  cancer  metastasis  to  ipsilateral  axillary  nodes  is  one  of  the  most  important 
piedictors  of  poor  outcome  m  breast  cancer  cases,  and  significantly  influences  the 
recommendations  for  adjuvant  treatment  such  as  chemotherapy.  There  is  currently  no  wav  to 
predict  which  patients  will  develop  lymph  node  metastases  despite  multiple  studies  examining 
the  poteiitial  impact  of  primary  tumor  characteristics  on  this  phenomenon.  Here  we  attempt  to 
Identify  DNA  variants  that  potentially  predispose  individuals  with  breast  cancer  to  the 
development  of  lymph  node  metastases. 

Methods:  Genomic  DNA  was  obtained  from  blood  samples  from  node-positive  (n=37)  and 
node-negative  (n-40)  Caucasian  female  breast  cancer  patients  under  50  years  of  age  Following 
digesrton,  hgation,  and  PCR  the  biotin-labeled  DNA  product  was  fragmented  and  hybridized  to 
GeneChip  Human  Mapping  lOOK  single  nucleotide  polymorphism  (SNP)  arrays  (Affymetrix) 

Exemplar  software  and  significance  was  evaluated  using  a  P  value  of 
■  -r  '  compared  between  node-positive  and  node-negative  samples  to  identify 

sigmncant  differences  in  polymorphisms  between  the  two  groups. 

Results:  Association  studies  using  Fisher’s  exact  test  revealed  that  allele  ftequencies  from  39 
SNP  31  cb-omosomal  regions  were  significantly  different  between  the  two 

gioups  (P<0.001).  Additional  model  building  analysis  supported  36  of  these  markers,  with  each 
of  these  legions  demonstrating  a  difference  in  two  or  more  statistical  tests  when  comparing  node- 

f  o  ™  six  cluomosomal  regions  (5pl3.2 

6q22.3 1,  8ql3.3,  9p24.1,  14q32,2,  and  Xq23)  in  which  multiple  SNP  markers  exhibited 
significance  m  both  association  analysis  and  model  building  algorithms, 

Conclusions;  Identification  of  SNPs  within  six  chromosomal  regions  with  significant  differences 
between  node-negative  and  node-positive  breast  cancer  patients  suggests  that  the  propensity  to 
develop  metastases  may  be  influenced  by  genetic  factors.  Of  the  potential  candidate  genes  that 
have  been  discovered  m  these  regions,  several  have  been  found  to  function  in  immunt 
modulation,  cell  growth  regulation,  and  lipid  metabolism,  thus  polymorphisms  within  these 
genes  may  either  confer  a  protective  effect  by  enhancing  the  host’s  immuno-surveillance  or 
render  individuals  susceptible  to  metastatic  spread  by  creating  a  host  tissue  enviroranent 
favorable  to  metastatic  colonization. 


A  transcription  factor-centric  computational  analysis  of  genes  differentially 
expressed  in  healthy  breast  tissues  from  African  American  and  Caucasian  women 

Hai  Hu,  PhD*,  Lori  Field,  PhD*,  Philip  Stegmaiei-^,  Bradley  Love,  PhD^  Rachel 
Ellsworth,  PhD',  Craig  D.  Sluiver,  MD^  Michael  N.  Liebman,  PhD',  and  Richard  J 
Mural,  PhD' 

‘Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA,  USA;  %IOBASE  GmbH,  Wolfenbtittel, 
Germany;  Gnvitrogen  Informatics,  Carlsbad,  CA;  ^Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC,  USA 


Background:  Breast  cancer  in  African  American  women  (A A)  generally  differs  from 
that  in  Caucasian  American  women  (CA).  To  explore  the  molecular  basis  of  such 
differences,  a  gene  expression  study  has  been  conducted  with  healthy  breast  tissues  from 
AA  and  CA,  which  identified  differentially  expressed  genes.  In  an  in  silica  study  using 
ExPlainTM  (BIOBASE),  we  examined  whether  those  genes  are  under  the  control  of 
common  transcription  factors  (TF)  and  upstream  signaling  network.  ExPlain  is  an 
integrative  system  for  analysis  based  on  knowledge  libraries  created  by  BIOBASE 
following  manual  curation  of  published  literature. 

Method:  The  RNA  microarray  experiments  (Affy  GeneChip  U133A  2,0)  with  healthy 
breast  tissues  (reductive  mammoplasty  or  disease-free  biopsy)  used  26  AA  and  22  CA. 
Differentially  expressed  genes  were  identified  with  false-positive  corrected  Mann- 
Whitney  analysis.  Applying  p<0.001,  89  gene  probes  (datasetl,  corresponding  to  1 17 
genes  in  Explain)  were  considered  differentially  expressed.  This  dataset  was  input  to 
ExPlain  for  analysis  using  established  statistical  methods,  together  with  two  other- 
datasets,  i.e.,  a  set  of  63 1  probes  with  p<0.0 1  (dataset2),  and  a  background  set  with  p>0,5 
and  |log2(fold)j<0.01  (datasetS). 

Result:  Only  one  TF  was  contained  in  datasetl.  To  collect  additional  TFs  to  facilitate  the 
subsequent  analysis,  we  combined  TFs  in  dataset2  with  TFs  known  to  regulate  genes  in 
datasetl,  resulting  in  a  total  of  36  TFs.  Additional  analysis  based  on  site  predictions 
indicated  that  binding  sites  of  18  of  the  36  TFs  were  significantly  enriched  in  promoters 
of  genes  in  datasetl  when  compared  to  those  in  datasetS.  Adding  18  TFs  with  genes  in 
datasetl  yielded  134  genes  coding  for  49  proteins  contained  in  the  knowledge  library. 
These  molecules  were  used  for  upstream  signaling  network  analysis,  applying  Key  Node 
analysis  for  identification  of  key  molecules  that  can  reach  many  (set  at  >19  here)  of  the 
other  molecules  within  set  number  of  reaction  steps  (here  6),  as  well  as  Network  Cluster 
analysis  for  identification  of  stable  subnetworks.  Seven  genes  were  identified,  i.e., 

STATl  in  dataset2,  and  ADRBK2,  CD22,  THPO,  GRB2,  IFNARl,  and  ARF4  in  ’ 
datasetl. 

Discussion:  Using  a  bioinformatics  knowledge  library  system  we  identified  7  genes  that 
may  help  explain  the  differential  gene  expression  between  healthy  breast  tissues  from  CA 
and  AA.  These  genes  are  all  upregulated  in  CA,  and  are  involved  in  nucleotide  or  protein 
binding,  receptor  binding,  and  cytokine  and  catalytic  activities.  Cancer  development  may 


involve  uncontrolled  cell  growth  or  compromised  tumor  suppression/apoptosis  capability. 
Additional  experiments,  both  computationally  and  experimentally,  will  need  to  be 
conducted  to  determine  if  the  latter  was  the  reason  to  the  more  aggressive  growth  and 
worse  prognosis  of  breast  cancers  in  A  A  women. 


Pathological  characteristics  of  breast  tumors  in  African  American  women  treated  within 
an  equal-access  health-care  system:  biological  and  molecular  contributions  to  the 
aggressive  phenotype  and  poor  clinical  outcomes 

Rachel  Ellsworth,  Jeff  Hooke,  Craig  Shriver 

Introduction:  Incidence  of  breast  cancer  is  higher  in  young  African  American  (AAW) 
compared  to  Caucasian  women  (CW)  and  is  associated  with  poor  clinical  outcome.  These 
differences  have  often  been  attributed  to  access  to  quality-health  care.  >600  AAW  have 
enrolled  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  thr  ough  the  equal-access  health  care 
system  provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Epidemiological  and  pathological  factors 
were  compared  in  AAW  and  CW  with  invasive  breast  cancer  to  identify  environmental 
and  biological  factors  associated  with  aggressive  tumor  phenotype  and  poor  clinical 
outcome. 

Methods:  Information  for  over  500  demographic  and  pathological  fields  was  collected. 
Data  was  analyzed  patients  from  patients  with  invasive  breast  cancer  who  were  self- 
described  as  CW  (n=356)  or  AAW  (n=84)  using  Student’s  t-test  and  exact  unconditional 
tests;  a  significance  value  of  P<0.05  was  used  for  ail  analyses. 

Results;  Education,  co-morbidity,  age  of  menarche,  age  at  first  parity,  exercise,  BMI  and 
use  of  screening  mammogram  did  not  differ  significantly  between  the  two  groups.  A 
significantly  higher  proportion  of  AAW  performed  monthly  BSE,  used  oral  birth  controls 
pills  and  had  high  fat  intake  while  a  lower  proportion  breast  fed,  used  HRT,  alcohol, 
cigarettes  or  caffeine.  The  average  age  of  diagnosis  was  significantly  lower  in  AAW, 
with  16%  diagnosed  under  age  40  compared  to  4%  of  CW.  Tumors  from  AAW  more 
frequently  had  the  triple  negative  phenotype  (ER,  PR,  and  HER-2/«cn  negative),  and 
positive  lymph  nodes.  The  mortality  rate  was  significantly  higher  in  AAW  (6%) 
compared  to  CW  (1.5%), 

Conclusions:  Despite  the  provision  of  standardized  health  care,  high  rates  of  screening 
mammograms  and  BSE,  tumors  from  AAW  are  associated  with  poor  prognosis  and 
higher  mortality  rates.  Although  environmental  components  may  influence  tumor 
growth,  the  young  age  of  onset  and  aggressive  pathological  characteristics  described  here 
suggest  that  aggressive  tumor  phenotype  and  outcome  are  reflective  of  population- 
specific  molecular  and  biological  differences. 


Title;  Bayesian  Analysis  of  Recurrence  in  Lymph  Node  Positive  and  Lymph  Node 
Negative  Breast  Cancer  Patients 

S  Maskery,  PhD',  H  Hu,  PhD',  M  Liebman,  PhD',  C  D  Shriver,  MD^  K  Verbanac\  L 
Tafra'^,  and  M  Rosman**,  MD  'Biomedical  Informatics,  Windber  Research  Institute, 
Windber,  PA,  15963  and  ^Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  DC,  20307,  ^Department  of  Surgery,  Eastern  Carolina  University, 
Greenville,  NC,  27834,  “^Ann  Arundel  Medical  Center,  Annapolis,  MD,  21401. 

BACKGROUND:  A  Bayesian  network  is  essentially  a  network  of  conditional 
probabilities  and  as  such  encodes  the  probabilistic  relationships  between  model  variables 
(e.g,  prognostic  factors  and  breast  cancer  recurrence),  The  graphical  nature  of  these 
networks  makes  them  an  intuitive  tool  to  explore  the  relative  significance  of  prognostic 
variables  on  breast  cancer  recurrence.  We  applied  Bayesian  analysis  to  a  multi- 
institutional  cohort  of  breast  cancer  patients  in  which  prognostic  variables  and  recurrence 
were  recorded. 

DESIGN:  A  multi-institute  IRB  approved  study  followed  a  1267  invasive  breast  cancer 
patient  cohort  over  an  average  of  4,3  years.  Estiogen  receptor  (ER)  status,  progesterone 
receptor  (PR)  status,  tumor  size,  lymphatic  or  vascular  invasion,  ethnicity,  age,  number  of 
positive  lymph  nodes,  differentiation,  and  nuclear  grade  were  recorded.  The  cohort  was 
divided  into  lymph  node  positive  (N=200,  46  recurrences)  and  lymph  node  negative 
groups  (N=418,  21  recurrences).  Inclusion  criteria  for  this  analysis  were  no  missing  data 
in  any  variables  analyzed  and  follow-up  of  at  least  2.5  years  in  the  non-recuiTence 
population.  Bayesian  network  analysis  was  performed  separately  on  each  group  using  a 
high  MDL  bias  =  1 .0  to  prevent  over-fitting  of  the  data.  RecuiTence  predictors  found  by 
Bayesian  analysis  were  compared  to  a  multivariate  survival  analysis  using  the  Cox 
Proportional  Hazards  (CPH)  model, 

RESULTS:  The  resultant  Bayesian  networks  are  displayed  in  Fig.  1.  A  line  between 
nodes  (variables)  in  the  network  indicates  these  two .  variables  are  conditionally 
dependent,  one  variable  can  predict  the  other  and  visa  versa.  In  the  lymph  node  negative 
group  only  differentiation  is  a  direct  predictor  of  recurrence.  However,  in  the  lymph 
node  positive  group  age,  number  of  positive  nodes,  and  ER  status  are  ail  direct  predictors 
of  recurrence.  A  parallel  multi-variate  survival  analysis  found  the  same  predictor 
(differentiation)  in  the  lymph  node  negative  group,  and  mostly  the  same  predictors  (age, 
number  of  positive  nodes,  and  differentiation)  in  the  lymph  node  positive  group. 

CONCLUSIONS:  Bayesian  network  analysis  enables  a  graphically  intuitive 
representation  of  the  predictive  interdependence  of  prognostic  factors  for  breast  cancer 
recurrence.  The  resultant  networks  identify  essentially  the  same  prognostic  factors  for 
recurrence  as  those  identified  by  the  traditional  CPH  model.  Validation  of  these  models 
in  an  independent  cohort  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  these  networks  as  an  intuitive 
mechanism  of  predicting  recurrence  in  breast  cancer  patients. 
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Abstract 

Background:  Genomic  alterations  of  the  proto-oncogene  c-erbB-2  (HER.-2/neu)  are  associated 
with  aggressive  behavior  and  poor  prognosis  in  patients  with  breast  cancer.  The  variable  clinical 
outcomes  seen  in  patients  with  similar  HER2  status,  given  similar  treatments,  suggests  that  the 
effects  of  amplification  of  HER2  can  be  influenced  by  other  genetic  changes.  To  assess  the  broader 
genomic  implications  of  structural  changes  at  the  HER2  locus,  we  Investigated  relationships 
between  genomic  instability  and  HER2  status  in  patients  with  invasive  breast  cancer. 

Methods:  HER2  status  was  determined  using  the  PathVysion®  assay.  DNA  was  extracted  after 
laser  microdissection  from  the  181  paraffin-embedded  HER2  amplified  (n  =  39)  or  HER2  negative 
(n  =  142)  tumor  specimens  with  sufficient  tumor  available  to  perform  molecular  analysis.  Alleiic 
imbalance  (Al)  was  assessed  using  a  panel  of  microsatellite  markers  representing  26  chromosomal 
regions  commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer.  Student  t-tests  and  partial  correlations  were  used  to 
investigate  relationships  between  genomic  instability  and  HER2  status. 

Results:  The  frequency  of  Al  was  significantly  higher  (P  <  0.005)  in  HER2  amplified  (27%)  compared 
to  HER2  negative  tumors  (19%).  Samples  with  HER2  amplification  showed  significantly  higher  levels 
of  Al  (P  <  0.05)  at  chromosomes  1  Iq23,  I6q22-q24  and  18q2!.  Partial  correlations  including  ER 
status  and  tumor  grade  supported  associations  between  HER2  status  and  alterations  at  I  Iql3.1, 
I6q22-q24and  I8q2l. 

Conclusion:  The  poor  prognosis  associated  with  HER2  amplification  may  be  attributed  to  global 
genomic  instability  as  cells  with  high  frequencies  of  chromosomal  alterations  have  been  associated 
with  increased  cellular  proliferation  and  aggressive  behavior.  In  addition,  high  levels  of  DNA 
damage  may  render  tumor  ceils  refractory  to  treatment.  In  addition,  specific  alterations  at 
chromosomes  I  lql3,  I6q22-q24,  and  I8q2l,  all  of  which  have  been  associated  with  aggressive 
tumor  behavior,  may  serve  as  genetic  modifiers  to  HER2  amplification.  These  data  not  only  improve 
our  understanding  of  HER  in  breast  pathogenesis  but  may  allow  more  accurate  risk  profiles  and 
better  treatment  options  to  be  developed. 
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Introduction 

The  HER2  (c-erb-B2,  HER-2/«e«)  gene,  located  on  chro¬ 
mosome  17ql2,  is  a  member  of  the  epidermal  growth  fac¬ 
tor  receptor  family  with  tyrosine  kinase  activity  [1]. 
Amplification  ofthe  HER2  gene  and/or  over-expression  of 
the  corresponding  protein  have  been  detected  in  15-25% 
of  human  breast  cancers  and  is  associated  with  poor  prog¬ 
nosis  [2,3].  Under  current  standards  of  clinical  care, 
patients  with  HER2  amplified  (HER2+)  tumors  receive 
trastuzumab  in  combination  with  standard  chemotlier- 
3py  [4],  however,  despite  treatment  with  trastuzumab, 
many  HER2+  patients  develop  distant  and  progressive 
metastatic  disease  [5,6]. 

To  develop  more  effective  treatments  for  patients  with 
HER2+  breast  tumors,  efforts  have  focused  on  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  genes  that  modify  clinical  response  to  trastuzu¬ 
mab  including  cyclin-dependent  kinase  inhibitor  IB 
(p27),  phosphatase  and  tensin  homolog  (PTEN),  insulin¬ 
like  growth  factor  1  receptor  (IGFIR)  and  topoisomerase 
II  a  (TOP2A)  [7-11].  In  addition,  efforts  to  characterize 
molecular  changes  associated  with  HER2  amplification 
revealed  a  cluster  of  genes  from  the  17ql2-q21  region 
with  similar  patterns  of  amplification,  and  concordant 
changes  in  gene  expression  [12-14],  Furthermore,  multi¬ 
ple  gene  expression  analyses  have  defined  molecular  sig¬ 
natures  for  breast  tumors  with  varying  pathological 
characteristics  [13,15,16],  improving  the  ability  to  accu¬ 
rately  characterize  tumor  sub-types. 

Despite  advances  in  molecular  characterization  of  HER2+ 
breast  tumors,  mechanisms  by  which  HER2  amplification 
contributes  to  breast  cancer  pathogenesis  remain 
unknown.  In  this  study,  we  examined  levels  and  patterns 
of  allelic  imbalance  (Al)  in  primary  breast  tumors  with 
and  without  HER2  gene  amplification  to  1)  examine  asso¬ 
ciations  between  amplification  of  the  HER2  gene  and  glo¬ 
bal  genomic  instability  and  2)  identify  chromosomal 
changes  commonly  observed  in  HER2  amplified  tumors. 

Methods 

Paraffin-embedded  primary  breast  tumors  rvere  obtained 
from  the  Windber  Medical  Center  Pathology  Department 
or  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  Pathology  Lab¬ 
oratory.  Samples  from  patients  with  a  previous  history  of 
breast  cancer  or  who  had  received  neoadjuvant  therapy 
were  excluded  from  this  study.  Samples  from  the  Windber 
Medical  Center  were  archival  in  nature,  having  been  diag¬ 
nosed  between  1991  and  2003;  clinical  information  was 
provided  for  these  de-identified  samples  by  the  Memorial 
Medical  Center  Cancer  Registry.  Tissue  and  blood  samples 
from  CBCP  patients  were  collected  between  2001  and 
2006  with  approval  from  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  Human  Use  Committee  and  Institutional  Review 
Board.  All  subjects  enrolled  in  the  CBCP  voluntarily 


agreed  to  participate  and  gave  written  informed  consent. 
Clinical  information  was  collected  for  all  CBCP  samples 
using  questionnaires  designed  by  and  administered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  CBCP. 

To  ensure  consistency,  diagnosis  of  all  tumor  samples 
were  made  by  one  pathologist  from  hemotoxylin  and 
eosin  (H&E)  stained  slides;  staging  was  performed  using 
guidelines  defined  by  the  AJCC  Cancer  Staging  Manual 
sixth  edition  [17,18].  HER2  status  was  assayed  using  the 
PathVysion®  HER-2  DNA  Probe  kit  (Abbott  Laboratories, 
Downers  Grove,  IL).  Amplification  was  defined  as  a 
HER2:CEP  1 7  signal  ratio  of  >  2,2  [3],  Patients  with  either 
equivocal  HER2  status  (1.8  -  2.2)  or  aneusomy  were  not 
evaluated  in  this  study.  Clinicopathological  information 
for  all  samples  is  summarized  in  Table  1. 

DNA  rvas  obtained  from  pure  populations  of  primary 
breast  tumor  cells  following  laser-assisted  microdissection 
on  an  AS  IMD  laser  microdissection  system  (Leica  Micro¬ 
systems,  Wetzlar,  Germany)  [19]  (Figure  1).  All  microdis- 
sected  sections  were  examined  by  the  CBCP  pathologist, 
who  identified  and  marked  regions  of  tumor  before  dis¬ 
section.  To  avoid  PCR  artifacts,  >  5,000  cells  were  cap¬ 
tured  from  each  of  six  consecutive  breast  tumor  sections, 
with  the  sixth  section  reserved  for  all  confirmatory  reruns. 
Referent  DNA  samples  for  the  archival  samples  were 
extracted  from  disease-free  skin  or  negative  lymph  node 
tissue  from  each  patient  using  the  QIAamp  DNA  Mini  Kit 
(Qiagen,  Valencia,  CA).  Referent  DNA  for  the  CBCP  sam¬ 
ples  was  obtained  from  blood  clots  using  Clotspin  and 
Puregene  DNA  purification  kits  (Centra,  Minneapolis, 
MN). 

Microsatellite  markers  were  amplified  as  previously 
described  [20],  purified  using  Sephadex  G-50  resin  and 
genotyped  on  a  MegaBACE-1000  capillary  electrophoresis 
apparatus  (Amersham  Biosciences,  Piscataway,  NJ)  fol¬ 
lowing  standard  protocols.  Genotypes  were  determined 
using  Genetic  Profiler  version  2,0  software.  AI  was 
detected  as  previously  described  [21]  using  a  cutoff  value 
of  0.35  (Figure  2),  whidi  provides  >80%  reproducibility 
rvhen  AI  events  are  confirmed  on  a  second  aliquot  of  DNA 
122]. 

To  increase  the  ability  to  detect  AI,  two  microsatellite 
markers  from  each  chromosomal  region  were  assayed. 
Marker  information  rvas  then  pooled  and  AI  at  each  chro¬ 
mosomal  region  was  defined  as  follows:  1)  when  at  least 
one  marker  for  a  given  region  showed  an  allelic  ratio  < 
0.35,  the  region  was  considered  to  show  AI;  2)  when  nei¬ 
ther  marker  had  an  allelic  ratio  <  0.35  and  at  least  one 
marker  ivas  informative,  the  region  was  considered  nor¬ 
mal;  and  3)  when  botli  markers  were  homozygous,  the 
region  was  considered  uninformative. 
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Table  I:  Clinical  and  pathological  characteristics  of  181  Invasive  breast  tumors  at  the  time  of  diagnosis 


HER2  amplified  (n  =  39) 

HER2  negative  (n  =  142) 

P-value’ 

Menopausal  Status 

Pre  (<50  years) 

31% 

31% 

NS 

Menopausal  (>  50  years) 

69% 

69% 

Tumor  Type 

Infiltrating  ductal 

81% 

73% 

NS 

Infiltrating  lobular 

8% 

16% 

Mixed  ductal  and  lobular 

5% 

5% 

Other 

3% 

6% 

Tumor  Grade 

Well  (Grade  1) 

11% 

41% 

P<0.000l'> 

Moderate  (Grade  2) 

26% 

36% 

Poor  (Grade  3) 

63% 

23% 

Hormone  Receptor  Status 

ER+/PR+ 

53% 

63% 

P  <  0.05' 

ER+/PR- 

11% 

17% 

ER-/PR+ 

0% 

3% 

ER-/PR- 

36% 

17% 

Lymph  Node  Status 

Negative 

47% 

53% 

NS 

Positive 

53% 

47% 

TNM  Stage 

Stage  1 

36% 

47% 

NS 

Stage  II 

40% 

35% 

Stage  III 

21% 

16% 

Stage  IV 

3% 

2% 

HER2 -  IHC 

0+ 

0% 

17% 

P  <  0.0005'' 

1+ 

6% 

33% 

2+ 

17% 

49% 

3+ 

77% 

1% 

3p-values  calculated  for  HER2  positive  versus  negative  tumors. 

'’Comparison  between  well-  and  poorly-differentiated  tumors. 

'Comparison  between  hormone  receptor  negative  (ER-/PR-)  and  hormone  receptor  positive  tumors. 
‘'Comparison  between  0+/I+  and  2+/3+. 


Comparison  of  the  clinicopathological  factors  and  levels 
and  patterns  of  AI  by  HER2  status  were  performed  using 
Mann-Whitney  and  Fisher's  exact  tests.  Potential  con¬ 
founding  factors  were  investigating  by  computing  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  partial  correlations  between  HER2  and  Al 
while  holding  grade  and  ER  constant  as  mitigating  factors. 
Correlations  were  calculated  non-parametically  from  the 
2  by  2  tables  for  ordinal  scores  (using  Phi  coefficient  of 
association)  and  then  a  direct  application  of  the  partial 
correlation  calculation  was  conducted.  P-values  were  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  non-parametric  partial  correlation  using 
parametric  assumptions  to  attempt  to  indicate  if  true  cor¬ 
relation  was  observed.  A  significance  value  of  P  <  0.05  was 
used  for  all  analyses. 

Results 

Clinicopathologk  features 

In  total,  181  samples  were  included  in  this  study.  All  sam¬ 
ples  ’ivere  collected  from  female  patients;  22%  (n  =  39) 
tvere  HER2+.  While  age  at  diagnosis,  lymph  node  status. 


tumor  histology  and  stage  did  not  differ  significantly 
between  the  two  groups,  poor  differentiation  and  hor¬ 
mone  receptor  negative  status  were  observed  significantly 
more  frequently  in  HER2+  compared  to  HER2-  tumors. 
Ninety-four  percent  of  HER2  amplified  samples  had  IHC 
scores  of  2+  or  3-i-. 

Of  the  39  HER2-I-  tumors,  six  were  from  patients  diag¬ 
nosed  with  invasive  breast  cancer  prior  to  1998,  thus  treat¬ 
ment  with  trastuzumab  was  not  available  for  these 
patients.  Of  the  remaining  33  HER2+  patients,  ten  were 
treated  with  trastuzumab  (Table  2).  Four  HER2-H  patients 
have  died  of  disease  and  three  have  developed  distant 
metastasis.  The  large  number  of  specimens  collected 
within  the  last  5  years  precluded  the  analysis  of  outcome 
data  in  this  study. 

Genet/c  differences  In  HER2+  and  HER2-  tumors 

Median  Al  levels  were  25%  (range  0-80%)  and  13% 
(range  0-67%)  in  HER2-h  and  HER2-  tumors,  respectively. 
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Figure  E 

Images  of  tumors  before  and  after  laser-assisted  microdissection  with  corresponding  FISH  data.  The  tumor 
specimen  on  the  top  was  taken  from  a  pre-menopausal  woman  with  stage  lib  IDCA,  without  amplification  of  the  HER2  gene. 
The  tumor  specimen  on  the  bottom  was  taken  from  a  pre-menopausai  woman  stage  IIIB  IDCA  and  HER2  amplification  of  3.3. 
Green  signals  =  CEP  1 7  probe,  orange  =  HER2. 
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Figure  2 

Detection  of  aiielic  imbalance  in  a  HER2+  breast  tumor  with  fluorescence-based  genotyping.  Alleles  for  marker 
D 1 7S250  on  chromosome  1 7q  1 2  were  detected  as  fluorescent  peaks  in  reference  DNA  (top  panel)  and  microdissected  breast 
tumor  DNA  (bottom  panel).  A  normalized  peak  height  ratio  of  0.28  was  calculated  for  the  tumor  sample  using  the  following 
peak  heights  in  relative  fluorescence  units  (rfu):  tumor  DNA  -  8,79 1  rfu  and  30,585  rfu,  referent  DNA  -  6 1 , 1 95  rfu  and  59,934 
rfu. 


Levels  of  AI  were  significantly  higher  (P<0.005)  in  HER2 
amplified  (mean  =  27%)  compared  to  HER2  negative 
(mean  =  19%).  When  stratified  by  chromosomal  region, 
Al  events  were  detected  significantly  more  frequently  in 
HER2+  tumors  at  llq23,  16q22-q24  and  18q21  (Table 
3).  No  region  was  altered  at  significantly  higher  levels  in 
HER2-  tumors. 

Confounding  factor  analysis  ofAl  and  HER2  with  ER  status 
and  tumor  grade 

Because  ER  status  and  tumor  grade  have  been  associated 
with  HER2  status  and  may  confounding  the  relationship 
between  HER2  amplification  and  AI,  partial  correlations 
were  calculated  at  each  chromosomal  region  between 
HER2+  and  HER2-  samples,  holding  ER  status  and  grade 
constant.  While  the  correlation  between  AI  and  HER2  sta¬ 
tus  at  chromosome  1  lq23  was  influenced  by  grade,  three 
chromosomal  regions,  llqlS.l,  16q22-q24  and  18q21 
showed  significant  correlations  with  HER2  status  that  can¬ 
not  be  explained  by  either  ER  status  or  grade. 

Discussion 

The  development  of  trastuzumab  has  been  cited  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  example  of  pharmacogenomics  where  treatment 
choices  are  personalized  to  individual  patients  based  on 
specific  tumor  characteristics.  Not  all  patients  with  HER2+ 
tumors,  however,  will  benefit  from  trastuzumab,  and 
given  that  the  cost  of  trastuzumab  ranges  from  $20,000  - 
$80,000/year  with  potential  side  effects  including  fever 
and  chills,  gastrointestinal  toxicity,  myelosuppression, 
and  cardiotoxicity  with  heart  failure  [23],  more  precise 


prediction  of  which  HER2+  patients  will  derive  benefit 
from  trastuzumab  and  improved  understanding  of  how 
amplification  and/or  overexpression  of  HER2  contribute 
to  aggressive  tumor  biology  are  critical  to  improving 
patient  treatment. 

Breast  cancer  pathogenesis  is  associated  witli  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  sequential  genetic  alterations.  Early  genetic 
changes  that  deregulate  tumor  suppressor  and  oncogenes 
may  render  these  cells  susceptible  to  additional  genetic 
damage  and  lead  to  widespread  instability  in  the  tumor 
genome.  Increasing  levels  of  genetic  changes  have  been 
associated  with  adverse  characteristics  such  as  poorly  dif¬ 
ferentiated  pathology,  metastasis  and  decreased  survival 
[24-26].  Isola  et  al.  assessed  global  copy  number  changes 
using  comparative  genomic  hybridization  and  found  that 
tumor  with  HER2  amplification  had  significantly  higher 
levels  of  aberrations  compared  to  HER2-  tumors,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  these  tumors  were  genetically  more  advanced 
[27].  In  agreement  with  the  results  of  Isola  et  al.,  we  found 
that  higher  levels  of  chromosomal  alterations  were  corre¬ 
lated  with  HER2  status,  suggesting  that  HER2  amplifica¬ 
tion  may  serve  as  a  surrogate  marker  for  underlying 
genomic  instability 

In  addition  to  the  high  levels  of  overall  genomic  instabil¬ 
ity  associated  with  HER2  amplification,  the  positive  asso¬ 
ciation  between  chromosomal  alterations  at 
chromosomes  llql3.1, 16q22-q24 and  18q21  and HER2 
amplification  suggests  that  genes  in  these  regions  may 
contribute  to  pathogenesis  of  HER2+  tumors.  Bertucci  et 
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Table  2:  Clinical  characteristics  of  39  KER2+  patients 


Sample 

Date  Diagnosis 

Stage  Diagnosis 

Trastuzumab 

Status* 

1 

2003 

IIA 

No 

NED 

2 

2003 

IIB 

No 

DOD 

3 

2003 

IIA 

Yes 

NED 

4 

2003 

IIA 

No 

NED 

5 

2005 

1 

Yes 

NED 

6 

2003 

IIA 

Yes 

DOD 

7 

2004 

IIA 

No 

NED 

8 

2004 

1 

No 

NED 

9 

2004 

IV 

Yes 

AWD 

to 

2004 

IIIA 

Yes 

AWD 

11 

2004 

IIIA 

Yes 

NED 

12 

2004 

me 

Yes 

AWD 

13 

2004 

1 

No 

NED 

14 

2004 

•  1 

No 

NED 

15 

2004 

me 

Yes 

NED 

16 

2004 

IIIA 

Yes 

NED 

17 

2001 

IIB 

No 

NED 

18 

2001 

1 

No 

NED 

19 

2002 

1 

No 

NED 

20 

2002 

IIA 

No 

UNK 

21 

2002 

IIIA 

No 

NED 

22 

2002 

1 

No 

NED 

23 

2002 

1 

No 

NED 

24 

2002 

IIB 

No 

NED 

25 

2003 

me 

No 

NED 

26 

2003 

IIA 

No 

NED 

27 

2005 

1 

No 

NED 

28 

2004 

HA 

No 

NED 

29 

2005 

IIIA 

No 

NED 

30 

2005 

1 

No 

NED 

31 

1996 

IIIB 

No 

DOC 

32 

2002 

1 

Unknown 

NED 

33 

2003 

1 

Yes 

NED 

34 

1992 

IIA 

No 

NED 

35 

1993 

IIIA 

No 

DOD 

36 

1994 

1 

No 

NED 

37 

1995 

1 

No 

DOC 

38 

1995 

I 

No 

DOD 

39 

1996 

IIB 

No 

NED 

>AWD  =  alive  with  disease,  DOC  =  dead  other  causes,  DOD  =  dead 
of  disease,  NED  =  no  evidence  of  disease,  UNK  =  status  unknown 


al.  identified  a  36-gene  expression  profile  of  HER2+  breast 
tumors  whicli  included  altered  expression  of  genes  chro¬ 
mosomes  llqand  16q,  including  the  fatty  acid  desaturase 
2  (FADS2)  gene  [GenBank:  AP084559]  on  chromosome 
llql2,2  and  the  M-cadherin  {CDH15)  gene  (GenBank: 
D83542|  on  chromosome  16q24  (28].  Deletions  of  chro¬ 
mosome  18q  have  been  associated  with  poor  survival 
[29].  Loss  of  chromosome  18q  has  been  associated  with 
amplification  of  HER2  as  well  tumor  progression  and 
poor  prognosis  (27,29,30].  Thus,  chromosomal  altera¬ 
tions  at  these  regions  may  contribute  to  the  aggressive 
pathology  and  poor  prognosis  associated  with  HER2-r 
tumors. 


Table  3:  Frequency  of  Al  by  HER2  status  at  26  chromosomal 
regions 


Chromosomal  Region  HER2+ 

HER2-  P  HER2+  v  HER2- 

lp36,  l-p36.2 

0,25  (36) 

0.12(140) 

0.0658 

2q2 1.3-23.3 

0.14(36) 

O.IS  (130) 

1. 0000 

3pl4.l 

0.19  (36) 

0.18(129) 

0.8100 

Sq2I.I.q21.3 

0.23  (35) 

0.16(133) 

0.3233 

6qI5 

0.18(38) 

0.20(133) 

1.0000 

6q22.l-q23.l 

0.25  (37) 

0.16(134) 

0.2286 

6q25.2-q27 

0.32  (37) 

0.20(136) 

0.1219 

7q3I.I-q3l,3i 

0.20  (35) 

0.08(133) 

0,0523 

8p22-p2l.3 

0.26  (35) 

0.18(130) 

0.3476 

8q24 

0.26  (39) 

0.16(129) 

0.1577 

9p2l 

0.20  (35) 

0.12(129) 

0.2607 

I0q23.31-q23.33 

0.14(37) 

0.15(132) 

1.0000 

llplS 

0.26  (35) 

0.18(133) 

0.341 1 

Ilql3.l 

0.33  (39) 

0.19(137) 

0.0790 

Ilq23 

0.50(36) 

0.23  (128) 

0.0033 

I3ql2.3 

0,27  (37) 

0.30(130) 

0.6641 

I3ql4.2-ql4.3 

0.29  (39) 

0.18(133) 

0.1790 

i4q32.ll-q3l 

0.18(38) 

0.20(131) 

1.0000 

I6qll.2.q22.l 

0.30  (37) 

0.30  (134) 

1. 0000 

I6q22.3-q24.3 

0.50  (36) 

0.26(129) 

0.0076 

I7pl3.3 

0.43  (30) 

0.26(117) 

0.0789 

I7pl3.l 

0.33  (39) 

0.28(137) 

0.5564 

I7ql2-q2l 

0.26  (38) 

0.17(133) 

0.2367 

18q2I.I-q2l.3 

0,27  (37) 

0.13(128) 

0.0416 

22ql2,3 

0.27  (38) 

0.15(132) 

0.4565 

22ql3.l 

0.33  (39) 

0.26(134) 

0.6639 

Numbers  In  bold  are  statistically  significant 


Because  the  HER2  gene  is  located  within  one  of  the  26 
regions  in  our  Al  panel,  patterns  of  Al  at  17ql2-q21  were 
examined.  The  two  markers  used  to  assess  chromosomal 
content  at  17ql2-q21,  D17S250  and  D17S579,  define  a 
5.7Mb  region  that  includes  not  only  the  HER2  and  TOP2A 
genes  but  also  the  signal  transducer  and  activator  of  tran¬ 
scription  3  (STAT3)  and  breast  cancer  1  (BRCAl)  genes 
(Figure  3).  In  samples  with  Al  at  chromosome  17ql2-q21, 
the  majority  of  HER2-  cases  had  Al  at  either  D17S250 
(24%)  or  D17S579  (59%),  while  in  50%  of  HER2-I- 
tumors,  Al  was  detected  at  both  markers,  suggesting  that 
multiple  genes  from  the  17q  region  may  be  altered  in 
HER2+  tumors. 

TOP2A  alterations  may  contribute  to  pathogenesis  in 
HER2+  breast  carcinomas  by  altering  sensitivity  to  anthra- 
cyclines  [31|.  Increased  expression  of  STATS,  which  may 
alter  cellular  proliferation,  angiogenesis,  and  apoptosis, 
can  be  activated  by  HER2  [32,33],  and  has  been  associated 
with  advanced  disease  and  poor  response  to  chemother¬ 
apy  [34],  thus  genomic  amplification  of  17ql2-q21  may 
increase  STAT3  levels  and  contribute  to  aggressive,  refrac¬ 
tory  breast  disease.  Although  mutations  in  BRCAl  are 
uncommon  in  sporadic  cancers,  physical  loss  of  BRCAl 
has  been  detected  in  ~50%  of  sporadic  tumors.  BRCAl 
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Figure  3 

Schematic  diagram  of  the  1 7q  1 2-q2  i  region.  Genes  involved  in  breast  cancer  are  listed  across  the  top,  with  distance 
between  genes  noted.  Patterns  of  Ai  are  as  foiiows;  solid  line  =  HER2-  tumors,  dotted  line  =  HER2  amplified,  Black  circles  rep¬ 
resent  an  AI  event,  white  circles,  normal  chromosomal  content.  Where  there  is  no  circle,  the  reference  genotype  was 
homoDygous,  and  thus  uninformative. 


deletions  may  be  attributed  to  the  genomic  structure  of 
BRCAl,  which  is  characterized  by  unusually  high  num¬ 
bers  o(Alu  and  non-A/u  repetitive  sequences  [35],  During 
replication,  mis-pairing  between  repetitive  elements  can 
lead  to  large  deletions  in  the  BRCAl  gene  region  [36]. 
How  the  unstable  genomic  structure  of  BRCAl  affects 
HER2  is  unknown,  however,  because  BRCAl  is  a  DNA 
repair  enzyme,  deletions  of  BRCAl  may  impair  cellular 
DNA  repair,  leading  to  an  accumulation  of  DNA  damage 
across  the  genome. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  breast  tumors  with  copy  number  changes 
in  the  HER2  gene  show  higher  levels  of  overall  genomic 
instability.  Alterations  at  chromosomes  llqlS,  16q22- 
q24  and  18q21,  all  of  which  have  been  associated  with 
aggressive  tumor  behavior,  may  serve  as  genetic  modifiers 
to  HER2  amplification.  In  addition,  alterations  within 
and  across  the  17ql2-q21  region,  including  TOP2A, 
STATS  and  BRCAl  may  modify  the  effects  of  HER2  ampli¬ 
fication.  Future  studies  to  identify  the  gene  alterations 
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associated  with  HER2  amplification  as  well  as  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  larger  group  of  HER2+  patients  treated  with  tras- 
tuzumab  should  improve  our  understanding  of  HER  in 
breast  pathogenesis  and  allow  more  accurate  risk  profiles 
and  better  treatment  options  to  be  developed. 
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Body:  We  conducted  a  retrospective  tumor  tissue  analysis  study  in  patients  with 
metastatic  breast  cancer  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Greenebaum  Cancer  Center. 

The  purpose  of  our  study  was  to  correlate  the  clinical  response  to  systemic  therapy  for 
metastatic  breast  cancer  to  the  quantitative  measurement  of  DRI/biomarkers  with  a  drug 
response  indicator  test  (DRIT)  which  was  developed  by  CCC  Diagnostics.  The  DRIT 
was  first  validated  in  breast  cancer  cell  lines  with  known  sensitivities  to  chemotherapy 
agents  with  activity  in  breast  cancer.  We  then  took  formalin-fixed  paraffin-embedded 
tumor  tissue  from  breast  cancer  patients  who  received  single  agent  therapy  and 
analyzed  it  for  the  expression  of  the  corresponding  DRI.  The  DRI  on  the  tumor  tissue 
was  classified  as  resistant  or  sensitive  profile/group  and  then  the  corresponding  patient 
clinical  response  to  given  therapy  was  obtained  and  correlated  with  the  DRI .  The  non- 
responder/responder  to  the  respective  drug  and  vice  versa  for  a  resistant/sensitive 
tumor  was  then  defined  by  the  DRI.  For  example  with  the  Topoisomerase  II  as  the  DRI 
for  Anthracycline/Doxorubicin.  the  tumor  will  be  more  sensitive  to  the  drug  when  the  DRI 
expression  is  low  and  resistant  to  the  drug  when  the  DRI  expression  is  high.  A  total  of 
39  cases  of  DRI  studies  on  5  classes  of  drugs  (Trastuzumab,  hormonal  therapy, 
Taxane-based,  Capecitabine,  Anthracycline-based)  given  as  monotherapy  were 
evaluated  in  metastatic  breast  cancer  patients.  Among  the  28  cases  classified  as  being 
sensitive  to  an  agent  as  predicted  by  the  DRI,  only  one  case  was  not  correlated 
correctly.  Among  the  11  cases  classified  as  resistant  tumors  as  predicted  by  the  DRI, 
only  one  case  was  not  correlated  correctly.  In  summary  39  BC  cases  were  examined  for 
the  correlation  between  the  predicted  tumor  tissue  sensitivity/resistance  by  our  DRIT 
and  correlated  with  the  clinical  responsivness  to  anticancer  therapy.  The  DRIT 
prediction  was  not  accurate  in  only  two  cases  {one  from  predicted  sensitive  tumor,  and 
one  from  predicted  resistant  tumor).  The  accuracy  of  DRIT  in  this  small  patient  cohort  is 
therefore  95%  (37/39).  A  much  larger  number  of  patients’  samples  with  rigorous 
statistical  analyses  of  correlation  are  forthcoming,  Our  early  results  support  the 
hypothesis  that  DRI  expression  in  the  tumor  tissue  may  serve  as  a  predictor  of 
anticancer  drug  response  of  breast  cancer  patients. 
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ABSTRACT:  Human  epidermal  growth  factor  receptor  2  (HER2)  is  overexpressed  in 
15%-30%  of  breast  cancers.  Women  with  HER2-positive  breast  cancer  tend  to  have 
more  aggressive  cancer,  increased  risk  of  recurrence,  and  less  favorable  survival 
outcomes  than  women  with  HER2-negative  breast  cancer.  This  review  focuses  on  HER2 
and  its  role  in  breast  cancer  pathogenesis,  We  begin  by  providing  background 
information  on  the  biological  flmction  of  HER2  and  how  this  gene  contributes  to  breast 
cancer  development  and  progression.  Next,  we  review  the  ongoing  debate  surrounding 
the  accuracy  of  available  modalities  for  detecting  HER2,  namely  fluorescence  in-situ 
hybridization  (FISH)  versus  immunohistochemistry  (IHC).  We  include  current  data 
examining  the  relationship  between  HER2  and  possible  genetic  modifiers,  such  as 
topoisomerase  Ila,  BRCAl,  and  genomic  instability  in  breast  cancer  subjects,  and  how 
these  relationships  may  influence  response  to  cuixent  therapies  directed  against  HER2. 
We  then  discuss  trastuzumab,  and,  after  providing  an  overview  of  the  molecular 
processes  involved  in  targeted  therapy,  we  summarize  the  cuiient  literature  regarding 
outcomes,  as  well  as  the  potential  impact  on  the  overall  health  of  patients,  with  special 
attention  to  cardiac  risk  involved  with  such  therapy.  Finally,  we  touch  on  future 
directions  in  this  field,  including  newer  targeted  therapies  in  development. 
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BACKGROUND 


Breast  cancer  is  the  second  leading  cause  of  cancer-related  death  in  women  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  many  factors  influencing  prognosis  and  treatment  is  overexpression  of 
human  epidermal  growth  factor  receptor  2  (HER2,  also  known  as  c-er6B2,  or 
HER2//7en),  which  occurs  in  15%-30%  of  breast  cancers  and  generally  predicts  a  poor 
prognosis  with  decreased  disease-free  and  overall  survival  [1].  A  growing  number  of 
specific  targeted  therapies  directed  against  HER2  have  been  and  are  being  developed, 
although  response  to  these  therapies  is  often  variable.  Here  we  provide  a  comprehensive 
overview  of  HER2  and  its  associated  clinical  implications. 

1.  INTRODUCTION:  WHAT  IS  HER2? 

The  HER2  proto-oncogene  was  first  identified  by  transfection  studies  in  which  cells  were 
transformed  with  DNA  from  chemically  induced  rat  neuroglioblastomas  [2].  The  gene  is 
located  at  chromosomal  region  17ql2-q21  and  encodes  HER2,  a  185-kDa  transmembrane 
phosphoglycoprotein,  which  along  with  HERl,  also  known  as  epidermal  growth  factor 
receptor  (EGFR),  HER3,  and  HER4,  is  a  member  of  the  erbQ  Type  I  receptor  tyrosine 
kinase  family  [3].  Although  HER2  has  no  specific  ligand,  it  plays  a  key  role  in  receptor 
signaling  as  a  prefeiTed  partner  for  heterodimer  formation  with  all  other  erbQ  family 
members,  and  is  involved  in  multiple  signaling  cascades  including  the 
phosphatidylinositol  3-kinase  (PI3K)  and  mitogen-activated  protein  kinase  (MARK) 
pathways  [3,4].  HER2  flmctions  in  receptor  recycling  in  pathways  involved  in  cell 
growth,  proliferation,  differentiation,  and  migration  [4,5]. 
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1.1  The  role  of  HER2  in  breast  cancer  development  and  progression 
Based  on  its  role  in  various  molecular  pathways,  it  is  not  surprising  that  HER2  has  been 
implicated  in  breast  cancer  development  and  progression.  In  cell-lines  and  animal 
models,  cells  transfected  with  HER2  are  more  invasive  and  metastatic,  while  inhibition  of 
HER2  gene  function  results  in  reversal  of  the  malignant  phenotype  [4].  Cells  that  over¬ 
express  HER2  have  been  found  to  exhibit  down-regulation  of  integrins,  up-regulation  of 
matrix  metalloproteinases  (MMPs),  altered  cell-cell  and  cell-ECM  (extracellular  matrix) 
interactions,  and  reduced  transcription  of  E-cadherin  (a  key  cell-cell  adhesion  molecule), 
which  in  turn  may  lead  to  break  down  of  the  ECM  and  extravasation  [4].  Additionally, 
enhanced  migratory  capability  of  HER2-overexpressing  cells  is  thought  to  reflect  the 
downstream  effects  of  a  second  messenger,  phosphatidylinositol  (4,5)-bisphosphate 
(PIP2).  Mobilization  of  gelsonin  and  changes  in  F-actin  may  lead  to  increased  cell 
deformability  [6],  as  well  as  the  ability  of  cells  over-expressing  HER2  to  induce 
endothelial  cell  retraction,  allowing  for  transmigration  of  cancer  cells  [7].  HER2  also  has 
been  shown  to  influence  angiogenesis  via  up-regulation  of  angiopoetin-2  [8]. 

Aside  from  its  role  in  development  of  metastasis  tlnough  its  impact  on  cellular 
interactions,  migration,  and  angiogenesis,  HER2  plays  an  important  role  in  disease 
progression  by  modulating  cellular  response  to  various  therapies.  Transfection  studies 
and  clinical  data  demonstrate  increased  sensitivity  to  anthi-acyclines  of  cells  with 
overexpressed  or  amplified  HER2  [9-12].  Conversely,  other  studies  reveal  that 
transfection  of  HER2  can  decrease  sensitivity  to  certain  drugs,  including  paclitaxel  and 
Tamoxifen  [13].  Gene  expression  profiling  supports  this  observation — ^  overexpression 
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of  the  HER2  gene  has  been  associated  with  low  levels  of  estrogen  receptor  (ER) 
expression  as  well  as  many  other  genes  normally  associated  with  ER  expression.  These 
observations  suggest  that  breast  tumors  over  expressing  HER2  may  constitute  a 
biologically  distinct  subtype  with  unique  clinical  attributes  [14]. 

2.  MODALITIES  FOR  DETECTING  HER2  POSITIVITY 

As  HER2-positive  patients  are  eligible  for  targeted  therapy  that  has  the  potential  to 
improve  survival,  much  time  and  effort  has  been  devoted  to  determining  the  most 
accurate  test  for  detecting  HER2  overexpression  and/or  amplification  in  breast  tumors.  At 
present,  immunohistochemistry  and  fluorescence  in-situ  hybridization  (FISH)  are  the 
main  methods  of  diagnosis,  but  other  methods  are  currently  under  development. 

2.1  Immunohistochemistiy  (IHC) 

IHC  is  a  semi-quantitative  method  that  identifies  HER2  protein  on  the  cell  surface  using 
one  of  several  commercially-available  antibodies.  There  are  currently  two  IHC  tests  on 
the  market  that  have  been  approved  by  the  United  States  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA):  HercepTest™  (Dako  Coiporation,  Glostrup,  Denmark)  and  PATHWAY™ 
(Ventana  Medical  Systems,  Tucson,  AZ)  [15,16].  Quantification  is  based  on  the  amount 
of  membrane  staining  and  percentage  (usually  at  least  10%)  of  cells  stained.  Assays  are 
graded  as  0,  1+,  2+,  or  3+.  Tumors  with  scores  of  0  and  1+  are  considered  negative,  while 
those  with  3+  are  positive  for  HER2  over-expression.  Scores  of  2+  represent  weak  to 
moderate  over-expression,  but  are  considered  ambiguous  and  typically  must  be 
confirmed  by  FISH  (see  2.2  below).  IHC  is  the  most  widely  used  testing  modality  for 
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determining  HER2  status  due  to  its  low  cost,  time-efficiency,  and  applicability  to  paraffin 
embedded  tissue;  however,  IHC  scoring  can  be  subjective  and  may  not  be  as  accurate  as 
FISH  due  to  loss  of  antigen  in  the  formalin  fixation  process  [15], 

2.2  Fluorescence  in-situ  hybridization  (FISH) 

FISH  is  a  quantitative  assay  that  utilizes  a  DNA  probe  to  determine  the  number  of  HER2 
gene  copies  in  the  nucleus  of  each  cell.  Tlnee  FDA-approved  commercially  available  kits 
have  been  developed:  PathVysion®  (Abbott  Molecular,  Des  Plaines,  IL),  INFORM™ 
(Ventana  Medical  Systems,  Tucson,  AZ),  and  HER2  FISH  pharmDx™  (Dako).  All 
systems  are  based  on  counts  of  30-60  cell  nuclei.  Both  the  PathVysion®  and  pharmDx’'* 
tests  measure  the  number  of  HER2  gene  copies  and  the  number  of  chi'omosome  17 
centromeres  (CEP  17)  and  consider  a  ratio  of  HER:CEP17  of  >2  to  be  amplified.  The 

TM 

Ventana  INFORM '  system  defines  amplification  as  >5  HER2  gene  copies  regardless  of 
the  number  of  copies  of  chromosome  17  [15].  Currently,  FISH  is  considered  the  gold 
standard  for  HER2  assessment  because  the  results  tend  to  be  more  reproducible, 
especially  in  high  volume  laboratories;  however,  FISH  is  more  expensive,  time 
consuming,  and  requires  special  equipment.  In  addition,  tissue  sections  used  in  the  assays 
are  difficult  to  preserve  and  cannot  be  used  to  assess  tissue  morphology  [17,18]. 
Importantly,  it  remains  unclear  whether  the  absolute  number  of  copies  of  HER2,  or  the 
ratio  of  HER2:copies  of  chromosome  17,  should  be  used  to  define  HER2  amplification. 

2.3  FISH  versus  IHC 
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In  1989,  Slamon  et  al.  sliowed  near  complete  correlation  between  amplification  of  the 
HER2  gene  and  over-expression  of  the  HER2  protein  [19].  Despite  the  high  concordance 
between  IHC  and  FISH  for  0, 1+,  and  3+  cases,  historically  there  has  been  low 
concordance  between  IHC  and  FISH  for  2+  cases,  with  only  12-36%  of  2+  cases  showing 
true  gene  amplification  by  FISH  [18].  More  recent  reports  have  shown  discordant  results 
between  FISH  and  IHC  on  the  same  sample,  and  even  sub-optimal  concordance  between 
different  laboratories  performing  the  same  test  on  the  same  sample  [15]. 

An  initial  concordance  evaluation,  conducted  as  part  of  the  North  Central  Cancer 
Treatment  Group  (NCCTG)  trial  N983 1,  used  a  central  laboratory  to  confirm  the  HER2 
status  of  samples  previously  determined  to  be  HER2  positive  by  a  local  laboratory. 

Central  laboratory  testing  of  2,535  patients  confirmed  positive  results  obtained  locally  in 
2,176  patients  (85.8%).  Concordance  between  laboratories  was  greater  for  FISH  (88%) 
than  the  HercepTest™  (81 .6%)  —  an  improvement  considering  that  earlier  investigation 
by  the  same  group  found  concordance  rates  of  67%  and  74%,  respectively.  Discordant 
cases  were  sent  to  an  external  reference  laboratory,  which  agreed  with  the  findings  of  the 
central  laboratory  (i.e.,  confirmed  HER2  negativity)  in  90.7%  of  cases  [15].  The 
discrepancy  rate  in  HER2  testing  between  clinical  laboratories  is  discouraging,  as 
targeted  therapy  may  be  withheld  from  patients  with  false  negative  results  who  actually 
over-express  HER2  and  thus  could  benefit  from  targeted  therapy,  while  patients  with 
false  positive  results  may  be  subjected  to  unnecessary  treatment  that  is  not  without  risk. 
Currently,  the  most  widely  accepted  algoritlim  for  HER2  testing  (Figure  1)  is  based  on 
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the  National  Comprehensive  Cancer  Network  (NCCN)  Taskforce  recommendations  for 
inteipretation  of  results  for  both  IHC  and  FISH  [20]  (Table  1). 

2.4  Alternative  methods 

Chromogenic  insitu  hybridization  (CISH)  determines  gene  amplification  using  a 
peroxidase-based  cliromogenic  reaction.  Like  FISH,  scoring  is  determined  by  counting 
the  number  of  HER2  signals  in  each  nucleus.  When  originally  proposed  by  Tanner  et  al. 
[20],  scores  of  1-5  were  considered  to  represent  normal  gene  copy  number,  low-level 
amplification  was  defined  by  6-10  signals  in  more  than  50%  of  cancer  cells,  and  high- 
level  amplification  was  defined  by  more  than  10  signals  per  nucleus  in  more  than  50%  of 
cancer  cells.  More  recently,  >5  signals  per  nucleus  has  been  used  to  define  HER2 
amplification  [17]. 

Concordance  between  CISH  and  FISH  in  validating  IHC  results  has  been  shown  to  be 
>95%  [17,18].  The  advantages  of  CISH  over  FISH  and  IHC  are;  (1)  signals  remain  stable 
over  time,  (2)  slides  can  be  stored  at  room  temperature  for  future  reference,  (3)  evaluation 
is  carried  out  using  a  standard  microscope,  and  (4)  histological  assessment  can  be 
perfoimed  on  the  CISH  slides  [18,21].  Although  currently  in  limited  use,  technical  and 
clinical  validation  are  required  before  CISH  becomes  a  widely  accepted  method  for 
validating  equivocal  IHC  results. 

Other  methods  for  detecting  HER2  gene  amplification  include  differential  polymerase 
chain  reaction  (D-PCR)  and  ELISA-based  assays.  The  Cancer  and  Leukemia  Group  B 
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(CALGB)  8541  and  8869  trials  compared  IHC,  FISH,  and  D-PCR  and  found  relatively 
high  concordance  in  determining  HER2  status,  but  equivocal  results  in  predicting 
outcome  following  adjuvant  doxorubicin  therapy  [12].  In  addition,  serum  levels  of  the 
extracellular  domain  (ECD)  of  HER2  have  been  quantified  using  ELISA,  and  sequential 
monitoring  has  been  used  to  measure  response  to  chemo-  and  targeted  therapies  [22]. 
Although  this  method  utilizes  easily-collectable  peripheral  blood,  further  validation  will 
be  needed  before  this  test  is  widely  used  in  clinical  practice  [22,23]. 

3.  GENETIC  CHANGES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HER2  ABNORMALITIES 
HER2  interacts  with  other  genes  to  regulate  many  key  cellular  processes.  Unfortunately, 
current  therapies  directed  against  HER2  are  effective  in  <50%  of  patients,  likely  the 
result  of  potentially  redundant  pathways  involving  other  genes,  which  may  be  under-  or 
over-expressed  as  a  result  of  genomic  changes. 

3.1  HER2  and  Topoisomerase  Ila 

Another  gene  located  in  the  17ql2-q21  region  is  Topoisomerase  Ila  (TOP2A),  a  key 
enzyme  involved  in  DNA  replication,  which  catalyzes  the  unwinding  of  DNA  by 
inducing  single  stranded  breaks  on  both  strands  [24,25].  TOP2A  is  detectable  only  in 
actively  dividing  cells,  and  is  therefore  a  useful  marker  of  cellular  proliferation  [26]. 
Amplification  of  TOP2A  occurs  more  frequently  in  HER2-amplifled  compared  to  non- 
amplified  tumors  (32%-90%  versus  5%-10%)  [25],  prompting  initial  investigators  to 
conclude  that  these  two  genes  were  on  the  same  amplicon.  The  genes  are  now  known  to 
occupy  separate  amplicons  [27,28].  Although  HER2-overexpressing  tumors  are  usually 
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more  responsive  to  anthiacyclines  [29],  which  inhibit  TOP2A  and  trap  DNA-strand-break 
intermediates  resulting  in  persistent  DNA  cleavage  and  apoptosis,  more  recent  data 
suggest  that  increased  responsiveness  is  attributable  to  TOP2A,  rather  than  HER2, 
overexpression  [24,26].  In  a  retrospective  analysis  evaluating  response  to  anthi'acyclines, 
patients  with  TOP2A  overexpression  (and  not  gene  amplification)  seemed  to  have  a  more 
favorable  responses  [26];  other  studies,  however,  have  failed  to  show  a  relationship 
between  TOP2A  expression  and  response  to  antliracyclines  in  vivo  [30].  Still  others 
found  that  any  copy  number  change  in  TOP2A  (whether  amplified  or  deleted)  predicted 
benefit  from  anthracycline-based  treatments,  but  HER2  status  failed  to  provide  any 
predictive  information  regarding  response  to  such  therapy  [31]. 

In  addition  to  predicting  response  to  therapy,  TOP2A  over-expression  has  been  correlated 
with  several  clinical  parameters,  including  lower  hormone  receptor  expression  and 
increased  histological  grade.  Several  studies  have  correlated  TOP2A  levels  with  poor 
survival  in  patients  with  breast  cancer.  Depowski  et  al.  [32]  compared  TOP2A  expression 
in  184  primary  tumors  to  several  clinical  variables,  including  presence  of  lymph  node 
metastases,  estrogen/progesterone  receptor  expression,  HER2  status,  disease  recurrence, 
and  suivival.  Univariate  analyses  showed  that  TOP2A  over-expression  correlated 
significantly  with  decreased  survival,  lymph  node  positivity,  and  HER2  amplification. 

In  contrast  to  the  studies  outlined  above,  other  researchers  have  found  no  relationship 
between  TOP2A  and  clinical  outcomes  in  breast  cancer  patients.  Arriola  et  al.  evaluated 
232  patients  receiving  neoadjuvant  doxorubicin  (an  anthiacycline)  and  found  43  tumors 
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positive  for  HER2  by  standard  IHC/FISH.  Although  TOP2A  amplification  correlated 
with  high  ki67  levels,  only  HER2  amplification  correlated  positively  with  negative 
estrogen  receptor  status  and  predicted  clinical  response  (defined  as  decreased 
mammographic  appearance  of  the  tumor).  TOP2A  amplification  alone  did  not  show 
significant  associations  with  clinical  or  pathological  response  [30]. 

3.2  HER2  and  BRCAl 

The  BRCAl  gene  is  located  close  to  HER2  and  TOP2A  on  chromosome  17q21. 
Chiomosomal  alterations  that  lead  to  amplification  of  HER2  thus  may  be  expected  to 
alter  BRCAl  as  well.  In  fact,  loss  of  heterozygosity  at  BRCAl  has  been  found  to 
correlate  significantly  with  HER2  overexpression  in  older  patients  [33].  However,  breast 
cancers  that  result  from  BRCAl  mutations  infrequently  over-express  HER2  (<3.7%), 
possibly  because  monosomy  of  chromosome  17  is  one  of  the  more  frequent  clu’omosomal 
alterations  seen  in  BRCAl  carcinomas,  and  as  such,  could  account  for  the  low  incidence 
of  HER2  amplification  and  subsequent  overexpression  [34]. 

3.3  Overall  genomic  instability 

Research  in  our  laboratory  has  shown  that  primary  breast  tumors  with  HER2 
amplification  and/or  polysomy  have  significantly  higher  frequencies  of  genomic 
instability,  assessed  by  allelic  imbalance  (AI),  compared  to  primary  tumors  that  do  not 
exhibit  chiomosome  17  alterations  (28%  vs.  19%,  P<0.0001).  These  findings  suggest  that 
HER2  gene  amplification  may  seiwe  as  a  marker  of  global  genomic  instability,  which  has 
been  linked  to  more  aggressive  cancer  phenotypes.  When  individual  chiomosomal 
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regions  were  examined,  tumors  with  HER2  amplification  showed  significantly  higher 
levels  of  AI  (P<0.05)  at  chromosomal  regions  6q25-q27, 1  lq23,  17pl3.3,  17ql2-q21,  and 
1 8q21 .  Concurrent  genetic  alterations  in  other  regions  of  the  genome  may,  therefore, 
contribute  to  poor  prognosis  and  influence  associations  between  HER2  status  and 
efficacy  of  targeted  therapies. 

4.  TREATMENT  OF  HER2  POSITIVE  (HER2+)  PATIENTS 

4.1  Trastuzumab 

4.1.1  Mechanism  of  action 

Observations  that  a  murine  monocolonal  antibody,  which  inhibits  proliferation  of  HER2- 
overexpressing  human  cancer  cells,  was  immunogenic  in  humans  led  to  the  development 
of  Trastuzumab  (Herceptin®,  Genentech,  South  San  Francisco,  CA).  To  minimize 
immunogenicity,  the  antigen  binding  region  was  fused  to  the  framework  of  human  IgG, 
making  trastuzumab  a  humanized  monoclonal  antibody  that  binds  the  extracellular 
domain  (ECD)  of  HER2.  Although  the  mechanism  of  action  is  not  fully  understood, 
trastuzumab  is  believed  to  induce  an  antibody-dependent  cytotoxic  response  involving 
receptor  internalization  [35,36]  and  degradation  [3].  Others  propose  that  trastuzumab 
disrupts  the  relationship  between  HER2  and  Src  tyrosine  kinase  leading  to  inactivation  of 
Src  with  subsequent  activation  of  the  PI3-kinase-inliibitor  PTEN.  This  in  turn  leads  to 
rapid  Akt  dephosphorylation  and  inhibition  of  cellular  proliferation  [37].  Conversely,  in 
vivo  studies  suggest  that  trastuzumab  may  enable  apoptosis,  as  levels  of  ki67  (a  marker  of 
proliferation)  have  not  been  found  to  decrease  [23].  Trastuzumab  also  appears  to 
negatively  influence  angiogenesis,  as  evidenced  by  decreased  microvessel  density  in  vivo 
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and  reduced  endothelial  cell  migration  in  vitro,  effects  that  are  enhanced  in  combination 
with  paclitaxel  [38]. 

Trastuzumab  was  approved  by  the  FDA  in  1998  as  a  first  line  treatment  with  paclitaxel 
for  HER2+  metastatic  breast  cancer  and  has  been  proven  to  be  effective  as  either  a  single 
agent  [39]  or  in  combination  with  chemotherapeutics.  It  is  typically  administered  as  a  4 
mg/kg  loading  dose,  with  continued  doses  of  2  mg/kg  on  a  weekly  basis,  but  variations  in 
usage  may  be  prescribed  on  an  individual  patient  basis  [39-41].  Issues  that  remain  to  be 
addressed  include  dosing  schedule,  duration  of  therapy,  degree  of  benefit  if  continued 
after  disease  progression,  and  whether  other  chemotherapeutic  drugs  should  be  given  in 
combination  with  trastuzumab  [3]. 

4.1.2  Outcomes 

4. 1.2.1  Trastuzumab  as  a  single  agent 

Vogel  et  al.  [39]  investigated  the  use  of  trastuzumab  as  a  single  agent  for  treating 
metastatic  disease  in  patients  whose  tumors  had  IHC  scores  of  2-i-  or  3+.  The  combined 
complete  and  partial  response  rate  was  26%,  and  the  clinical  benefit  rate  (defined  as 
response  rate  -i-  cases  of  stable  disease)  was  38%,  regardless  of  dosage.  However, 
response  was  only  seen  in  patients  who  had  IHC  results  of  3-I-.  When  samples  were  re¬ 
evaluated  with  FISH,  response  was  34%  in  patients  with  HER2-amplified  tumors 
compared  with  7%  in  non-amplified  cases  —  median  time  to  progression  was  4.9  months 
and  1.7  months,  respectively.  These  observations  suggest  that  FISH  may  be  a  superior 
method  for  selecting  patients  likely  to  benefit  from  trastuzumab. 
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4. 1.2. 2  Trastuzwnab  in  combination  with  adjuvant  chemotherapy  (summarized  in  Tab!e2) 
Initial  phase  II  clinical  trials  demonstrated  that  many  women  with  HER2+  metastatic 
breast  cancer,  who  relapsed  after  chemotherapy,  responded  to  trastuzumab  [42],  and  that 
response  was  greater  when  given  in  combination  with  chemotherapy  [42,43].  Based  on 
this  data,  Slamon  et  al.  [44]  conducted  a  phase  III  trial  in  which  HER2+  women  were 
randomized  to  receive  six  cycles  of  chemotherapy  alone  or  in  combination  with  weekly 
trastuzumab.  Median  time  to  progression,  rate  of  overall  response,  duration  of  response, 
time  to  treatment  failure,  and  overall  survival  were  all  significantly  better  in  the  group 
treated  with  trastuzumab,  with  risk  of  death  decreased  by  18%-20%.  Patients  with  IHC 
scores  of  3+  benefited  more  than  2+  patients,  suggesting  that  women  with  highly 
amplified  HER2+  tumors  obtain  the  most  benefit.  Treatment  was  not  without  risk  though, 
as  congestive  heart  failure  was  a  serious  side  effect  that  increased  in  incidence  with 
concomitant  doxorubicin  administration  and  advancing  age. 

In  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  trastuzumab  in  combination  with  other  adjuvant 
agents,  while  avoiding  risk  of  cardiac  toxicity  associated  with  concomitant  anthracycline 
and  trastuzumab  use,  the  Finland  Herceptin  (FinHer)  study  initiated  a  phase  Ill  trial  to 
investigate  administration  of  docetaxel  or  vinorelbine  with  or  without  trastuzumab, 
followed  by  fluorouracil,  epirubicin,  and  cyclophosphamide  [45].  Treatment  with 
trastuzumab  significantly  decreased  disease  recurrence  and  death  in  patients  with  HER2+ 
cancer  regardless  of  the  companion  chemotherapeutic  agent  used,  with  minimal  cardiac 
adverse  events. 
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The  National  Surgical  Adjuvant  Breast  and  Bowel  Project  (NSABP)  B-3 1  trial  compared 
the  outcomes  of  HER2+,  node  positive,  and  high  risk  node  negative  patients  randomized 
to  receive  four  cycles  of  antluacycline  and  cyclophosphamide  (AC)  every  thi-ee  weeks 
followed  by  paclitaxel  (either  four  cycles  every  21  days  or  weekly  for  12  weeks)  with  or 
without  trastuzumab.  When  combined  with  results  from  the  North  Central  Cancel- 
Treatment  Group  (NCCTG)  trial  N9831,  trastuzumab  was  found  to  reduce  recurrence 
rates  by  50%  and  mortality  by  33%  in  HER2+  patients  [46],  The  Herceptin  Adjuvant 
(HERA)  study  compared  three  groups  of  women  (observation  alone,  trastuzumab  for  one 
year,  trastuzumab  for  two  years)  who  underwent  at  least  four  cycles  of  adjuvant 
chemotherapy  after  locoregional  treatment  for  breast  cancer  [47].  Median  follow-up  was 
12  months  (maximum  36  months)  and  the  primary  endpoint  was  disease  free  survival, 
defined  as  recurrence  of  breast  cancer,  second  non-breast  malignancy,  or  death.  Patients 
who  received  one  year  of  treatment  with  trastuzumab  showed  reduced  rates  of  recurrence 
compared  to  the  observation  only  group,  suggesting  that  trastuzumab  can  be  given  after 
initial  chemotherapy  and  is  efficacious  in  node  positive  as  well  as  node-negative  patients. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  in  the  Breast  Cancer  International  Research  Group 
(BCIRG)  006  trial,  which  found  significantly  longer  disease  free  survival  both  when 
trastuzumab  was  added  to  docetaxel  following  AC,  and  when  it  was  given  in  addition  to 
docetaxel  and  carboplatin  [48], 

4. 1.2. 3  Trastuzumab  in  the  neoadjuvant  setting 
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Hurley  and  colleagues  investigated  the  combination  of  docetaxel,  cisplatin,  and 
trastuzumab  as  primary  systemic  therapy  for  women  with  locally-advanced  HER2+ 
breast  cancer  and  found  that  all  patients  experienced  an  objective  clinical  response  — 
46%  showed  complete  response  and  54%  showed  a  partial  response.  Patients  were  treated 
adjuvantly  with  cyclophosphamide  and  doxorubicin,  radiotherapy,  and  tamoxifen  when 
indicated.  Four  year  progression  free  and  overall  survival  rates  were  81%  and  86%, 
respectively  [49].  Other  investigations  have  shown  similar  results  [50]. 

4. 1.2. 4  Trastuzwnab  beyond  disease  p?‘ogression 

Administration  of  cyclophosphamide  and  methotrexate,  in  combination  with  trastuzumab, 
has  been  examined  in  a  relatively  small  group  of  patients  who  previously  received 
trastuzumab  [41].  Overall  response  rates  (18%)  and  clinical  benefit  rates  (46%)  suggest 
possible  benefits  from  continuing  trastuzumab  beyond  disease  progression.  Bartseh  and 
colleagues  [5 1]  reported  that  although  response  rates  may  decline  with  subsequent 
treatments,  there  can  be  benefit  for  some  patients  who  did  not  respond  favorably  to 
earlier  trastuzumab-containing  regimens. 

4.1.3  Trastuzutnab-related  cardiotoxiciiy 

Several  in  vitro  and  animal  studies  suggest  that  HER2  plays  a  crueial  role  in  cardiac 
embryogenesis,  myocyte  repair,  and  prevention  of  dilated  cardiomyopathy  [52].  These 
models  are  supported  by  human  data,  as  a  small  subset  of  patients  who  receive 
trastuzumab  develop  cardiac  dysfunction  and  congestive  heart  failure  (CHF).  CuiTent 
standards  of  care  mandate  that  adequate  cardiac  Emction  be  documented  by 
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echocardiogram  or  multiple-gated  acquisition  (MUGA)  scanning  prior  to  initiating 
therapy,  and  then  reassessed  throughout  therapy  to  rule  out  significant  deterioration. 
Nonetheless,  incidence  of  cardiac  toxicity  ranges  from  4%-28%  depending  on  the 
defining  criteria  and  whether  or  not  it  is  given  in  combination  with  other  drugs  such  as 
anthiacyclines  and  paclitxel  [44,53,54],  Results  of  a  retrospective  review  examining 
cardiac  toxicity  in  seven  clinical  trials  [55]  show  that  the  incidence  of  cardiac  dysfunction 
is  greater  when  trastuzumab  is  given  in  combination  with  anthiacyclines  (27%)  than 
when  given  with  paclitaxel  (13%)  or  alone  (3%-7%). 

Slamon  et  al.  [44]  performed  a  retrospective  review  of  63  patients  with  trastuzumab- 
related  cardiotoxicity  and  discovered  that  although  CHF  occurs  more  frequently  in 
patients  who  received  anthincyclines  (especially  doxorubicin),  cardiotoxicity  is  reversible 
in  -75%  of  patients.  Inpatients  with  cardiac  dysfunction  who  received  an  anthracycline 
prior  to  or  concomitant  with  trastuzumab,  average  baseline  left  ventricular  ejection 
fraction  (LVEF;  a  measure  of  the  heart’s  ability  to  pump  blood)  declined  fi-oni  61%  to 
43%  with  trastuzumab  therapy  [53].  When  trastuzumab  was  discontinued;  however, 
LVEF  improved  to  an  average  of  55%  in  less  than  two  months  with  appropriate  therapy 
(ACE  inhibitors  and  beta-blockers).  Trastuzumab  was  re-started  in  patients  whose 
symptoms  and  LVEF  stabilized,  with  only  thiee  patients  experiencing  recurrent  cardiac 
dysfunction  or  symptoms,  prompting  permanent  discontinuation  of  trastuzumab  in  these 
patients.  Cardiac  damage  thus  appears  to  be  reversible,  and  patients  can  be  safely  re¬ 
treated  after  resolution  of  symptoms  and  return  of  acceptable  cardiac  function.  Guarneri 
and  colleagues  [52]  observed  that  cardiotoxicity  induced  by  trastuzumab  differs  from  that 
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related  to  anthracycline  use  on  several  levels.  Anthracycline-induced  cardiotoxicity  is 
cumulative,  dose  dependent,  irreversible,  and  associated  with  specific  myocardial  damage 
(vacuolization  and  loss  of  contractile  elements)  on  microscopic  evaluation.  After 
examining  173  patients  who  received  trastuzumab  for  one  year  or  longer,  overall 
incidence  of  cardiac  dysfunction  was  28%,  with  only  ~1 1%  exhibiting  grade  3 
cardiotoxicity.  Three  patients  underwent  endomyocardial  biopsy,  which  showed  focal 
vacuolar  changes,  pleomorphic  mitochondria,  myocardial  cell  hypertrophy,  and  mild 
interstitial  fibrosis  consistent  with  reversible  cardiomyopathy  on  electron  microscopy.  As 
part  of  the  NSABP  B-31  trial,  1,664  patients  were  assessed  for  development  of  cardiac 
events.  Five  out  of  814  (0.8%)  control  patients  and  3 1  out  of  850  (4.1%)  trastuzumab- 
treated  patients  experienced  a  cardiac  event  [54].  In  summary,  there  is  wide  agreement 
that  given  the  improvement  in  disease-free  survival  and  reduction  in  mortality  afforded 
by  trastuzumab  administration,  as  well  as  reversible  cardiotoxicity,  trastuzumab  is 
appropriate  for  most  HER2-positive  women  with  adequate  cardiac  function. 

4.1.4  Mechanisms  of  resistance 

Many  patients  who  initially  respond  to  trastuzumab  generally  acquire  resistance  within 
one  year  [23,44],  either  thi'ough  de  novo  or  acquired  mechanisms  [56].  Based  on 
observations  in  lung  cancer  patients,  one  potential  mechanism  of  resistance  is  altered 
receptor-antibody  interaction,  possibly  the  result  of  mutations  in  HER2  that  inhibit 
binding  of  trastuzumab.  Other  proposed  mechanisms  include  compensatory  increases  in 
cell  signaling  via  other  members  of  the  HER  receptor  family,  constitutive  Akt  signaling 
that  inhibits  cell  cycle  arrest  and  apoptosis,  or  down-regulation  of  PTEN,  which 
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ultimately  blocks  the  action  of  trastuzumab  and  enables  cell  proliferation  [37]. 
Trastuzumab  has  been  found  to  increase  the  half-life  of  by  decreasing  the  cyclin 

E/cdk2 -mediated  phosphorylation  of  p27^**  and  by  blocking  ubiquitin-dependent 
degradation.  Increased  levels  of  p27‘^‘P^  lead  to  cell  cycle  arrest,  but  reduced  expression  of 
p27><ipi  make  trastuzumab  less  effective  [16].  Because  the  insulin-like  growth  factor- 
receptor  (IGF-IR)  functions  thi'ough  the  same  pathways  (PI3K  and  MAPK)  as  the  HER 
family  of  receptors,  excessive  IGF-IR  signaling  has  been  associated  with  resistance  to 

trastuzumab  [57]. 

4.2  Other  targeted  therapies 

Many  redundant  molecular  processes  are  involved  in  cell  signaling,  especially  within  the 
erbB  receptor  family.  As  a  result,  resistance  to  trastuzumab  may  develop  through 
alternate  pathways.  For  example,  combined  HER2  and  EGFR  overexpression  occurs  in 
10%-36%  of  breast  cancers  and  defines  one  of  the  most  aggressive  tumor  phenotypes 
[5,23],  prompting  investigations  of  treatment  strategies  that  simultaneously  target 
multiple  receptors. 

Compounds  currently  being  investigated  include  peituzumab,  a  recombinant  human 
monoclonal  antibody  that  binds  HER2,  thereby  blocking  EGFR  and  HER3  dimerization 
with  HER2  and  inhibiting  intracellular  signaling  [5,58].  Gefitinib  is  a  tyrosine  kinase 
inliibitor,  which  can  be  given  in  combination  with  peituzumab  and  trastuzumab  [23]. 
Lapatinib  is  a  potent,  reversible,  selective  tyrosine  kinase  inhibitor  that  has  activity 
against  both  EGFR  and  HER2.  Lapatinib  can  be  given  in  combination  with  trastuzumab 
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[58]  to  inhibit  tumor  growth  and  restore  tamoxifen  sensitivity  to  resistant  ER-positive 
breast  cancer  [5].  Additional  therapies  under  development  include  introduction  of  an 
adenovirus  gene  to  prevent  synthesis  of  HER2  mRNA  [23557-59]  and  synthesis  of  a 
chimeric  protein  designed  to  deliver  immune  effector  cells  to  sites  of  carcinogenesis  [23], 

DNA-based  and  peptide-based  vaccines  are  designed  to  boost  HER2  immunity  without 
affecting  cells  with  normal  HER2  levels.  E75  in  particular,  is  a  HER2-derived  peptide 
capable  of  inducing  an  immune  response  mediated  by  cytotoxic  T-lymphocytes.  Given 
together  with  granulocyte-macrophage  colony-stimulating  factor  (GM-CSF),  this  vaccine 
may  reduce  recuiTence  rates  and  improve  overall  survival  in  HER2+,  node-positive  breast 
cancer  patients  at  high  risk  for  recurrence.  Phase  III  trials  to  assess  the  true  clinical 
benefit  of  E75  are  needed  [60].  Recent  trials  involving  GP2,  administered  together  with 
E75,  attempt  to  diversity  the  immune  response  and  create  a  multi-epitope  vaccine  [60- 
62]. 

5.  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Possibilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients  with  over-expression  and/or 
amplification  of  HER2  may  expand  exponentially  in  the  near  fiiture  as  our  biological 
understanding  of  molecular  mechanisms  of  HER2  action  increases.  Attempts  to  make 
IHC  and  FISH  results  more  reproducible  and  concordant  in  clinical  practice  will 
continue,  while  other  investigations  are  questioning  the  appropriateness  of  current 
scoring  systems  used  to  determine  HER2  status  for  treatment  purposes.  Recent  work 
indicates  that  polysomy  of  chromosome  17,  rather  than  HER2  status  determined  by  FISH, 
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predicts  response  to  trastuzumab.  Thus,  some  patients  with  multiple  copies  of  the  HER2 
gene,  but  who  are  considered  to  be  non-amplified  because  they  have  multiple  copies  of 
chromosome  17,  may  benefit  from  trastuzumab  therapy  [63].  Further  studies  are  needed 
to  identify  whether  chromosome  17  polysomy  is  superior  to  HER2  copy  number  ratio  for 
predicting  response  to  therapy.  Another  modality  being  developed  to  aid  in  predicting 
therapeutic  response  utilizes  gene  aiiays  to  identify  gene  signatures  predictive  of 
response  to  chemotherapeutic  drugs  [25].  Such  arrays  may  ultimately  be  usefiil  for 
identifying  patients  likely  to  respond  to  HER2  targeted  therapies  such  as  trastuzumab, 
thereby  eliminating  unnecessary  and  potentially  harmful  administration  of  drugs  to 
patients  who  would  receive  little  if  any  benefit.  Development  of  new  therapies  such  as 
tyrosine  kinase  inhibitors,  peptide  vaccines,  and  modulators  of  other  cellular  pathways 
associated  with  HER2  hold  much  promise  for  breast  cancer  patients. 
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HER2  Testing  Algorithm 


Figure  1 .  Generally  accepted  clinical  algorithm  for  determining  HER2  status  based 
recommendations  of  the  National  Comprehensive  Cancer  Network. 


TABLE  1.  NCCN  recommendations  for  interpreting  IHC  and  FISH  results  to 
determine  HER2  status  [20],  _ _ _ 

Positive  Negative  Indeterminate* 


IHC 

3+ 

0  or  1+ 

2+ 

^  FISH 

HER2:CEPi7  ratio 

>2.2 

<1.8 

■ 

.8-2.2 

or  #  of  HER2  copies 

>6 

<4 

■ 

4-6 

^In  cases  of  indeterminate  FISH  results,  the  NCCN  Task  Force  recommends  counting 

more  cells,  repeating  the  FISH  assay,  or  performing  IHC  if  not  already  done.  NCCN, 

National  Comprehensive  Cancer  Network. 
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Table  2.  Summai*v  of  the  maior  adjuvant  trastuzumab  trial  designs  and  endpoints 

Trial 

Treatment  arms 

Primaiy 

Endpoint 

(HR) 

Secondary 

Endpoints 

HERA 

Any  CT  +/-  RT  ->  observation 

Any  CT  +/-  RT  T  q3w  x  12mo 

Any  CT  +/-  RT  ^  T  q3w  x  24mo 

DFS 

(0.54)* 

TTR, 

TTdR,  OS 

NSABPB-31 

AC  X  4  P  q3w  x  4  or  qw  x  12 

AC  x  4  P  q3w  x  4  or  qw  x  12  +  T  qw  x  52 

DFS** 

(0.48) 

TTdR, 

OS** 

NCCTG 

N9831 

AC  X  4  ->  P  qwx  12 

AC  x  4  P  qw  X  12  T  qw  X  52 

AC  X  4  P  qw  X  12  +  T  qw  x  52 

BCIRG  006 

AC  X  4  ->  D  q3w  x  4 

AC  X  4  D  q3w  x4  +  Tqwxl2-^T  q3w  x  1 3 

D  +  Cp  q3w  x6  +  Tqwxl8->T  q3  w  x  1 1 

DFS 

(0.49) 

(0.61) 

OS,  toxicity, 
evaluation  of 
pathologic  & 
molecular 
markers  for 
predicting 
efficacy 

FinHer 

D  q3w  X  3  or  V  qw  x8  CEF  q3w  x  3 

D  q3w  X  3  or  V  qw  x  8  +  T  qw  X  9  CEF  q3w  x3 

DFS 

(0.42) 

AE,  effect 
on  LVEF, 
TTdR,  OS 

Abbreviations:  A,  doxombicin;  AE,  adverse  events;  BCIRG,  Breast  Cancer  International 

Research  Group;  C,  cyclophosphamide;  Cp,  carboplatin;  CT,  chemotherapy;  D,  docetaxel;  DFS, 
disease  free  survival;  E,  epimbicin;  F,  5-Fluorouracil;  HERA,  Herceptin®  Adjuvant;  HR, 
hazard  ratio;  LVEF,  left  ventricular  ejection  fraction;  NCCTG,  North  Central  Cancer  Treatment 
Group;  NSABP,  National  Surgical  Adjuvant  Breast  and  Bowel  Project;  OS,  overall  survival;  P, 
paclitaxel;  q3w,  every  3  weeks;  qw,  weekly;  RT,  radiotherapy;  T,  trastuzumab;  TTdR,  time  to 
distant  recuii'ence;  TTR,  time  to  recurrence;  V,  vinorelbine. 

*  =  based  on  patients  in  the  T  x  12mo  treatment  arm 

**  =  based  on  combined  results  of  NSABP  B-31  and  NCCTG  N9831 
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The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project:  an  important  resource  for  studying  breast  cancer 
in  African  American  women. 

Lori  A.  Field,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Veronica  Gutchell,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke.  Craie  D. 
Shriver. 

Age  at  diagnosis,  pathological  characteristics,  and  tumor  behavior  differ  between  African 
American  (AAW)  and  Caucasian  women  (CW)  with  breast  cancer,  with  AAW  having 
more  aggressive  tumors  and  higher  mortality  rates,  Although  both  societal  and  molecular 
contributions  to  these  disparities  have  been  suggested,  the  African  American  population 
has  traditionally  been  under-represented  in  research  and  clinical  protocols,  limiting  the 
power  of  epidemiologic  and  molecular  studies  to  provide  better  understanding  of  disease 
pathogenesis  in  this  minority  population.  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  has 
developed  a  large  tissue  and  blood  repository  from  patients  undergoing  treatment  for 
breast  cancer,  with  previous  history  of  breast  cancer,  counseled  in  the  Risk  Reduction 
Clinic,  screened  by  routine  mammography,  or  undergoing  elective  reductive 
mammoplasty.  Recruitment  of  AAW  into  the  CBCP  was  successful;  25%  of  the  2,454 
female  patients  were  African  American,  including  35%  disease-free,  3%  high-risk,' 40% 
benign,  8%  pre-invasive  and  14%  with  invasive  breast  disease.  More  than  500  data  fields 
regarding  lifestyle  choices,  socioeconomic  status,  health  history  and  geography  were 
collected  from  all  pailicipants,  and  all  consenting  Individuals  provided  blood  specimens 
for  genomic  and  proteomic  studies.  Tissues  were  collected  from  all  patients  undergoing 
surgical  procedures  using  protocols  that  preserve  the  macromolecules  for  downstream 
research  applications.  In  addition,  patients  were  followed  after  diagnosis,  with  85%  of 
patients  providing  ongoing  and  updated  demographic  and  clinical  information.  Thus, 
recruitment  efforts  in  the  CBCP  have  resulted  in  collection  of  well-annotated  information 
and  research-quality  specimens  fi-om  a  large  number  of  AAW.  This  unique  resource  will 
allow  for  the  identification  of  biological  and  enviromnental  factors  associated  with  the 
occurrence,  detection,  prognosis,  and  suivival  of  breast  cancer  in  AAW. 
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Abstract 

Our  objective  is  to  use  Bayesian  network  analysis  as  a  tool  for  the  discovery  of  novel  patterns  in 
breast  pathology  co-occurrence.  The  elucidation  of  such  patterns  will  guide  future  molecular 
breast  cancer  research.  In  this  paper  we  present  the  validation  and  verification  of  a  machine 
learned  Bayesian  network  of  breast  pathology  co-occurrence  patterns.  To  build  the  network,  the 
present/not  present  occurrences  of  69  breast  disease  and  cancer  diagnoses  from  1409  pathology 
reports  are  used.  All  pathology  reports  are  written  by  a  single  pathologist.  Tlje  resulting 
network  has  32  diagnosis  nodes  intei  connected  by  50  arcs.  Each  arc  represents  a  co-occurrence 
prediction.  Model  validation  is  assessed  through  the  original  structure  remaining  after  random 
exclusion  of  25%,  50%,  and  75%  of  the  1409  pathology  report  dataset.  The  structure  of  the 
network  is  stable-  random  removal  75%  of  the  original  data  set  (1 057  pathology  reports)  leaves 
80%  of  the  original  network  intact.  Model  verification  is  assessed  by  review  of  breast  pathology 
literature  for  each  arc  in  the  nehvoik.  Almost  all  co-occurrences  (96%),  as  represented  by  arcs  in 
the  nertvork,  are  found  in  the  breast  pathology  literature.  In  conclusion,  the  Bayesian  network  of 
breast  pathology  co-occurrence  presented  here  is  robust  and  verifiable.  Molecular  experiments 
are  planned  to  explore  the  possible  clinical  meaning  of  the  co-occurrence  patterns  found. 

Introduction 

Breast  cancer  is  a  common  disease  in  the  Western  world.  In  the  United  States  1  in  7 
women  will  develop  breast  cancer  at  some  point  in  their  life  [IJ.  Many  laboratories  actively 
research  this  disease  from  its  molecular  pr  ofile  [reviewed  in  2,  3]  to  its  epidemiology  [4]. 

Despite  intensive  research  and  the  accumulation  of  vast  amounts  of  molecular  data,  clinical  care 
for  invasive  breast  cancer  remains  based  upon  gi-oss  pathological  features  supplemented  with 
immunohistochemistry  test  results. 
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Since  the  patholo^  of  breast  tumors  remains  the  most  reliable  clinical  predictor  of  risk 
for  breast  cancer  progression,  we  focus  on  the  pathology  of  breast  cancer  and  breast  disease. 
Breast  disease  in  the  context  of  breast  cancer  risk  has  been  looked  at  epideiniologically.  Early 
studies  identified  possible  pre-cancerous  lesions  in  the  breast  based  upon  non-cancerous 
pathologies  that  co-occur  with  breast  cancer  [5]  and  epidemiological  studies  have  ascribed  risk 
ratios  for  cancer  development  to  these  various  pre-cancerous  pathologies  [6, 7].  In  recent  years 
most  researchers  have  focused  more  on  the  molecular  features  of  breast  tumors  such  as  RNA 
expression  [8]  and  genomic  instability  [9],  However,  although  molecular  markers  for  breast 
cancer  prognosis  may  be  more  advanced  than  those  of  other  cancers,  the  known  markers  do  not 
always  predict  outcome  correctly  and  new  markers  that  might  improve  outcome  prediction  are 
very  difficult  to  find  under  curr  ent  discovery  paradigms  [10]. 

We  hypothesize  that  patterns  of  pathology  co-occurrence  may  refine  the  selection  of 
tumor  samples  for  molecular  analysis,  such  that  heterogeneity  between  tumors  is  decreased  and 
thus,  enable  the  linkage  of  genetic  analysis  results  to  pathology  patterns.  To  derive  pathology 
clusters  from  our  dataset,  first  we  develop  a  network  of  breast  pathology  interactions.  For  this 
task  we  create  a  Bayesian  network  of  the  co-occurrence  of  pathology  diagnoses. 

Bayesian  networks  can  be  used  to  model  uncertain  relationships  between  variables  of 
interest.  A  Bayesian  network  is  a  directed  acyclic  graph  (DAG)  over  a  domain  composed  of 
variables  of  interest.  Variables  of  interest,  in  this  case  pathology  diagnoses,  are  represented  as 
nodes  in  the  network.  Based  upon  scoring  criterion,  strongly  associated  variables  become  nodes 
in  the  network.  Nodes  are  connected  by  arcs.  Inherent  in  the  arcs  connecting  network  nodes  are 
parent  child  relationships  that  define  the  joint  probability  distribution  (JPD)  of  the  entke 
network,  such  that  the  JPD  is  defined  as  the  product  of  the  conditional  probabilities  of  all  child 
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variables  and  the  prior  probabilities  of  all  variables  without  parents  (root  variables).  The 
conditional  distribution  of  each  “child”  node  can  be  defined  using  the  node’s  immediate  parent 
nodes  [1 1].  In  this  way,  the  probability  of  any  scenario  (variable  Vi=xi,  vatiafale  V2=X2  ... 
variable  v„=Xni.)  can  be  calculated  with  knowledge  of  the  parent  child  relationships  between 
variables.  For  example,  for  a  simple  three  node  network  where  node  C  is  the  child  of  nodes  A 
and  B,  and  nodes  A  and  B  do  not  have  a  parent  vai  iable,  the  JPD  is: 

P(A,B,C)=P(qA,B)=^P(A)^P(B)  Eqn.  1 

In  this  article  we  validate  and  verily  a  Bayesian  network  analysis  based  approach  to 
deriving  the  topology  of  probabilistic  patterns  of  breast  disease  and  cancer  diagnoses.  Access  to 
a  large,  well  annotated,  diverse  set  of  pathology  reports  is  necessary  to  the  successful  adaptation 
of  Bayesian  network  technology  to  this  research  problem.  We  have  access  to  1409  de-identified 
pathology  reports.  Importantly,  a  single  pathologist  provides  the  pathology  diagnoses  for  all 
biopsy  patients  in  the  dataset  used  to  develop  the  network.  In  this  way  our  data  is  not 
confounded  by  inter-pathologist  variability  or  by  the  multiple  ways  the  same  lesion  may  be 
named  in  a  pathology  report.  Importantly  for  this  project,  for  each  clinical  case  any  and  all 
pathologies  present  in  all  the  biopsied  tissue  samples  are  included  in  the  pathology  report.  This 
reporting  method  differs  fiom  a  typical  clinical  pathology  report  where  usually  only  the  most 
severe  diagnoses  are  recorded. 

Using  this  high  quality  patient  pathology  data,  we  have  successfully  applied  Bayesian 
network  analysis  to  identify  the  topology  of  breast  disease  interactions.  Future  work  will  involve 
the  use  of  pathology  networks,  with  the  addition  of  epidemiological  data,  treatment,  and  outcome 
data,  to  define  pathology  patterns  of  breast  cancer  presentation.  These  patterns  will  be  used  to 
design  genomic  and  proteomic  experiments  to  better  undei'stand  the  biological  reason  for  why 
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different  pathologies  are  observed  to  co-occur,  and  in  tlie  process  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  molecular  origins  of  breast  cancer. 

Materials  and  Methods 
Dataset 

Data  is  drawn  form  1 409  CBCP  pathology  checklists.  Each  checklist  has  1 3 1  possible 
diagnoses  of  which  any  and  all  that  are  found  in  a  patient’s  biopsy  or  biopsies  in  the  case  of 
cancer  are  recorded.  Diagnoses  added  after  the  study  began  or  non-bieast  disease  diagnoses  (i.e. 
axillary  lymph  node  status)  are  excluded.  This  left  1 14  diagnoses  out  of  the  original  131  in  the 
dataset.  Of  these  1 14  diagnoses  69  are  present  in  the  study  population.  Disease  classifications 
for  these  diagnoses  are;  Inflammatory  and  r  eactive  lesions,  miscellaneous  benign  lesions, 
papillary  lesions,  biphasic  tumors,  benign  and  atypical  hyperplasias,  in  situ  carcinomas, 
infiltrating  carcinomas  common  and  special  types,  diagnoses  of  the  nipple,  benign  mesenchymal 
lesions,  and  sareomas.  Pathology  repor  ts  may  contain  information  from  multiple  procedures. 

For  example  a  woman  diagnosed  with  cancer  may  have  a  core  needle  biopsy,  an  excisional 
biopsy,  and  a  re-excision  on  the  same  breast  over  the  course  of  days  to  weeks  to  months. 
Diagnoses  in  a  single  checklist  may  have  been  made  off  of  tissue  from  any  of  these  procedures. 

Bayesian  Analysis 

Bayesian  networks  are  learned  from  the  diagnosis  data  in  binary  (0-not  present,  I- 
present)  foim.  FasterAnalytics  v5.1.7  (DeoisionQ  Corp.,  Washington,  DC)  software  is  used  to 
build  all  models.  Tlie  network  stmcture  is  machine  learned  form  the  data;  no  expert  opinion 
information  is  involved  in  learning  the  network  structure.  Details  of  the  learning  algorithm  are  in 
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reference  1 1,  Briefly,  FasterAnalytics  uses  an  algorithm  primarily  based  upon  the  Basic  Greedy 
Search  algorithm  to  which  an  additional  optimization  algorithm,  “queue  teaming,”  has  been 
added[12].  MDL  (minimum  description  length)  scoring  with  bias  =  1.0  is  used  to  optimize  the 
network.  Tire  number  of  “tries”  tlie  software  can  make  to  beat  the  last  best  score  is  set  to  300. 
Each  time  the  software  is  run  a  different  number  is  used  to  seed  the  random  number  generator 
used  in  the  learning  algorithm.  The  structure  with  the  highest  MDL  score  is  chosen  as  the  “best” 
model.  Tlirough  multiple  tests  we  determined  that  running  the  software  until  the  same  best  score 
is  found  at  least  3  times  reliably  finds  the  highest  scored  model  for  each  dataset. 

Model  Verification 

To  estimate  the  stability  of  the  derived  Bayesian  network  model  in  relation  to  our  dataset, 
we  compare  the  original  dataset  derived  network  to  networks  derived  fiom  datasets  with  25%, 
50%,  and  75%  of  the  original  data  removed.  To  accomplish  this  comparison,  we  measure  3r  the 
fraction  of  the  original  network  remaining  in  a  network  derived  fiom  a  subset  of  the  original 
dataset.  To  measure  3s,  a  metric.  Network  Arc  Summation  (NAS),  is  created.  To  calculate 
NAS,  the  “strength”  of  each  arc  in  the  complete  dataset  network  is  determined.  Tire  strength  of 
each  arc  is  defined  as  the  change  in  MDL  score  between  the  full  network  and  the  network  with 
just  that  arc  removed.  Tn  this  way  it  is  possible  to  weiglrt  the  importance  of  each  arc  in  the 
construction  of  the  complete  dataset  network.  The  complete  dataset  network’s  NAS  (NASo)  is 
the  summation  of  all  its  arc  strengths.  To  compare  each  non-complete  dataset  derived  network  to 
the  complete  dataset  derived  network,  the  non-complete  dataset  derived  network’s  NAS  (NASs) 
is  calculated  and  divided  by  NASo.  Tire  arc  strengths  from  the  original  dataset  are  used  to 
calculate  NASs  such  that,  if  an  arc  is  found  in  both  networks  than  that  arc  is  weighted  in  NASs  in 
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the  same  way  as  it  is  in  NASo.  However,  if  an  arc  is  present  in  the  non-complete  dataset  derived 
network  and  not  present  in  the  original  dataset-derived  network,  that  aic  is  weighted  as  0.  In  this 
way  the  fraction  of  the  original  network  remaining  in  a  network  derived  from  a  subset  of  the  data 
(3)  is  calculated  as 

3 

‘  NAS^  ■  Bqn.  2 

To  summarize,  the  following  steps  are  used  to  estimate  the  stability  of  the  final  Bayesian 
network  as  a  function  of  variation  in  the  dataset. 

1)  Find  the  highest  MDL  scored  network  for  the  original  dataset. 

2)  Calculate  the  strength  of  each  arc  in  the  network 

3)  Calculate  the  NAS  for  the  original  dataset. 

4)  Create  a  new  dataset  where  25%  of  the  records  are  randomly  removed. 

5)  Find  the  highest  MDL  scored  network  for  this  dataset. 

6)  Calculate  NAS  for  this  network. 

7)  Calculate  3 

8)  Repeat  steps  4-7  three  times 

9)  Calculate  the  average  and  standard  deviation  for  32s% 

10)  Calculate  a  new  dataset  where  50%  of  the  records  are  randomly  removed. 

11)  Repeat  steps  5-8. 

12)  Calculate  the  average  and  standard  deviation  for  350% 

13)  Calculate  a  new  dataset  where  75%  ofthe  records  are  randomly  removed. 

14)  Repeat  steps  5-8. 

1 5)  Calculate  the  average  and  standard  deviation  for  375./. 
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Model  Validation 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  literature  dedicated  to  breast  pathology.  This  literature  will  be 
used  to  verify  the  model.  Expert  knowledge  from  a  pathologist  is  also  used  to  verify  model 
results  and  to  identify  any  incorrect  findings.  The  model  is  considered  fully  verifiable  if  all 
connections  in  the  network  are  found  in  the  breast  pathology  literature  or  confirmed  by  expert 
knowledge. 

Results 
The  Network 

The  69  diagnoses  that  occur  in  the  patient  population  are  entered  into  the  analysis.  Of  the 
69  entered,  32  diagnoses  have  associations  strong  enough  for  inclusion  as  nodes  in  the  network. 
Table  1  lists  these  diagnoses  and  then  individual  diagnosis  code  in  the  network. 


Table  1 .  Abbreviation  and  Name  for  all  Diagnoses  in  the  Bayesian  Analysis  Derived  Network 


Abbreviation 

Diagnosis  Name 

Abbreviation 

Diagnosis  Name 

MicroCalcs 

Microcalcifications 

ModHUT 

Moderate  Intraductal  hyperplasia 

FC 

Fibrocystic  changes 

FioridHUT 

Florid  intraductal  hyperplasia 

SFibrosis 

Stroma!  fibrosis 

CCH 

Columnar  cell  hyperplasia 

Cysts 

Cysts 

ADH 

Atypical  ductal  hyperplasia 

ApoMela 

Apocrine  metaplasia 

AAH 

Atypical  apocrine  hyperplasia 

SAdeno 

Sclerosing  adenosis 

Gynecomastia 

Gynecomastia 

FAdeno 

Florid  adenosis 

ALH 

Atypical  lobular  hyperplasia 

AdenoNOS 

Adenosis,  not  otherwise  specified 

DCISNonComedo 

Ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  not  comedo 

RadScar 

Radial  Scar 

Ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  comedo 

CoHSph 

Collagenous  spherulosis 

LCIS 

Lobular  carcinoma  in  situ 

MultPap 

Multiple  (peripheral)  papillomas 

IDC 

Infiltrating  ductal  carcinoma 
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ISPapC 

In  situ  papillary  carcinoma 

MicroIDC 

Mlcroinvasive  ductai  carcinoma 

FibroAd 

Fibroadenoma 

ILC 

Infiltrating  lobular  carcinoma 

Fibroadenoinatoid  irodule 

Tube 

Tubular  carcinoma 

CCHAtypia 

Coiutnnar  ceil  hyperplasia  witli 

ICMlxed 

Infiltrating  carcinoma,  mixed  ductal 

atypia 

and  lobular 

MildHUl' 

Mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

Lipoma 

Lipoma 

Figure  i  is  a  visual  representation  of  tlie  network. 
A. 
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Figure  1  Bayesian  Nehvoik  derived  from  Patliology  Diagnosis  Data 

A.  Each  node  is  a  diagnosis  whose  complete  name  is  listed  in  Table  1 .  Arrows  do  not  imply  causality,  but 
instead  are  related  to  independence  statements  embedded  in  the  structure  of  the  network,  B.  It  is  possible 
to  enlarge  each  node  in  the  network  to  show  the  percent  frequency  of  each  diagnosis  in  the  population. 
This  is  visualized  in  the  enlarged  cutout. 


The  average  number  of  arcs  per  node  is  3  and  the  maximum  number  of  observed  arcs  per  node  is 
9.  Between  the  32  network  nodes  are  50  arcs.  Looking  at  the  network  structum  the  node  with 
the  largest  number  of  arcs  is  MicroCalcs  (microcalcifications).  Tlie  second  most  connected 
node,  with  7  arcs,  is  FC  (fibrocystic  changes).  Several  nodes  have  6  arcs  each,  including: 
MultPap  (multiple  papillomas),  FloridHUT  (intraductal  hyperplasia  florid),  CCH  (columnar  cell 
hyperplasia),  and  DCISNonComedo  (DCIS  non-Comedo).  llie  frequency  of  arcs  per  node  is 
summarized  in  a  histogram  in  Fig.  2 A. 
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(C) 

Figure  2  Nehvork  Diagnostics 

(A)  Histogram  of  arcs  per  node  in  Figure  I .  (B)  Fraction  of  the  original  network  remaining  (3)  after  the 
random  removal  of  25%,  50%,  and  75%  of  the  records  in  tlie  original  dataset.  Error  bars  are  the  standard 
deviation  in  network  scores  scaled  to3.  (C)  The  strength  of  each  arc  in  the  original  dataset  derived 
network  is  calculated  as  the  change  in  network  score  by  its  deletion.  Plotted  in  C  is  a  histogram  of  the 
number  of  arcs  whose  score  change  falls  between  the  ranges  on  the  x-axis. 

To  test  the  stability  of  the  network  in  relation  to  our  original  dataset,  we  randomly 

removed  25%,  50%,  and  75%  of  tiie  cases  in  the  initial  data  set,  and  measured  what  fraction  of 

the  original  network  remained  in  the  networks  constructed  from  subsets  of  the  data.  TTie  result 

of  this  analysis  is  Fig.  2B,  As  seen  from  Fig.  2B  removing  75%  of  the  pathology  reports  can  still 
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reconstitute  a  network  that  has  -80%  of  the  original  network’s  structure.  Based  on  this  result  we 
conclude  the  network  built  from  the  original  data  set  is  stable. 

The  measurement  of  network  structure  is  based  upon  arc  strength,  and  arcs  in  the  network 
can  vai7  greatly  in  their  measured  strength  (calculated  from  the  change  in  network  MDL  score 
by  theh  removal),  Tlie  median  arc  strength  is  17,  and  arc  strength  ranges  from  a  low  of  <1  to  a 
high  of  934.  Fig.2C  is  a  histogram  of  the  change  in  network  score  (i.e.  arc  strength)  broken 
down  in  increments  of  25. 

Model  Validation 

Any  arc  found  in  tlie  network  represents  a  reproducible  co-occurrence  for  the  two 
diagnoses  it  connects.  All  these  co-occurrence  patterns  are  verified  with  published  evidence  or 
expert  opinion.  Of  the  49  arcs  which  strength  greater  than  1,  published  evidence  and  pathologist 
knowledge  diiectly  support  47  identified  co-occurrences.  TJie  2  arcs  not  directly  verifiable  with 
published  evidence  or  expert  opinion  (columnar  cell  hyperplasia  with  atypia  and  atypical 
apocrine  metaplasia]  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  and  atypical  lobular  hyperplasia)  do  not  seem 
implausible  to  expert  opinion.  Each  arc,  the  diagnoses  whose  co-occurrence  it  implies,  and  the 
evidence  supporting  this  co-occurrence  are  listed  in  Table  2. 


Table  2  Literature  Based  Evic 

ence  for  Network  Arcs 

Pathology  1 

Pathology  2 

Arc 

Strength 

Published  Evidence 

Fibrocystic  changes 

(FC) 

Cysts 

934 

In  our  pathologist’s  classification  scheme,  by 

definition,  cyst  is  a  sub-diagnosis  of  fibrocystic 

changes. 

Ductal  carcinoma 

in  situ  not  Comedo 

Invasive  ductal 

carcinoma  (IDC) 

192 

Retrospective  and  cytogenic  studies  point 

toward  DCIS  as  a  non-obligate  precursor  to 
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(DCISNonComedo) 

IDC  [13]. 

Ductal  carcinoma 

in  situ  Comedo 

(DCISComedo) 

Invasive  ductal 

carcinoma  (IDC) 

176 

Retrospective  and  cytogenic  studies  point 

toward  DCIS  as  a  non-obligate  precursor  to 

K)C  [13]. 

Fibrocystic  changes 

(FC) 

Sclerosing  adenosis 

(SAdeno) 

174 

Sclerosing  adenosis  (adenosis  more  generally) 

commonly  occurs  as  part  of  fibrocystic  changes 

[14  pg.  139]. 

Lobular  carcinoma 

in  situ  (LCIS) 

Invasive  lobular 

carcinoma  (ILC) 

91 

Reported  frequency  of  LCIS  with  ILC  varies 

from  65%-98%  cases  of  ILC  [  i  4  pg  635]. 

Moderate 

intraductal 

hypeiplasia 

(ModHUT) 

Cysts 

84 

Frequent  coexistence  is  seen  hetween 

fibrocystic  changes  (including  cysts)  and  ductal 

hyperplasia  [14  pg.  203-204]. 

Cysts 

Microcalcifications 

(MicroCalcs) 

78 

Microcalcifications  are  commonly  associated 

with  microcysts,  especially  those  with  apocrine 

epithelium  [14  pg.  946]. 

Fibrocystic  changes 

(FC) 

Stromal  fibrosis 

(SFibrosis) 

73 

In  our  pathologist’s  classification  scheme,  by 

definition,  stromal  fibrosis  is  a  sub-diagnosis  of 

fibrocystic  changes 

Sclerosing  adenosis 

(SAdeno) 

Microcalcifications 

(MicroCalcs) 

65 

Microcalcifications  are  frequently  formed  in 

scelrosing  adenosis  [14  pg.  139]. 

Fibrocystic  clianges 

(FC) 

Gynecomastia 

55 

This  is  an  exclusionaiy  finding  -  gynecomastia 

(male  breast  enlargement)  excludes  all  other 

common  female  breast  pathologies.  It  is 

probably  linked  to  FC  because  this  is  the  most 
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common  female  breast  lesion. 

Moderate 

Florid  intraductal 

43 

This  is  an  exclusionary  finding  based  on  how 

intraductal 

hyperplasia 

intraductal  hyperplasias  are  recorded,  in  wliich 

hyperplasia 

(ModHUT) 

(FloridHUT) 

only  the  most  severe  intraductal  hypeiplasia  is 

recorded.  Hence,  a  diagnosis  of  moderate 

intraductal  hyperplasia  excludes  a  diagnosis  of 

florid  intraductal  hyperplasia  intlie  CBCP 

classification  scheme. 

Atypical  ductal 

Columnar  cell 

42 

Some  authorities  believe  columnar  cell  lesions 

hyperplasia  (ADH) 

hyperplasia  (CCH) 

are  non-obligate  pre-cursors  to  ADH  and  well- 

differentiated  DCIS  [15]. 

Florid  intraductal 

Apocrme 

38 

Frequent  coexistence  is  seen  between 

hyperplasia 

metaplasia 

fibrocystic  changes  (including  apocrine 

(FIroidHUT) 

(ApoMeta) 

metaplasia)  and  ductal  hyperplasia  [14  pg.  203- 

204]. 

Columnar  cell 

Columnar  cell 

33 

CCH  and  CCH  with  atypia  are  part  of  the 

hyperplasia  with 

atypia 

(CCHAtypia) 

hyperplasia  (CCH) 

continuum  of  columnar  cell  lesions,  and  it  is 

not  uncommon  for  more  than  one  columnar  celt 

lesion  type  to  exist  in  the  same  breast  [16]. 

Columnar  cell 

Florid  intraductal 

25 

CCH  and  Hyperplasia  of  the  Usual  Type 

hyperplasia  (CCH) 

hyperplasia 

(FIroidHUT) 

(HUT)  have  been  observed  to  co-occut[9]. 

Florid  intraductal  hyperplasia  is  a  subset  of 

HOT. 

Atypical  ductal 

Florid  intraductal 

25 

Although  the  role  of  intraductal  hyperplasia  as 

hyperplasia  (ADH) 

hyperplasia 

a  non-obligate  precursor  to  ADH  is 
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The  differentiation  between  LCIS  and  atypical 

lobular  hyperplasia  is  difficult  [14  pg.  611]. 

LCIS  can  be  found  in  sclerosing  adenosis  [14 

pg.  601]. 

Ductal  carcinoma 

in  situ  not  Comedo 

(DCISNonComedo) 

Tubular  carcinoma 

(TubC) 

1 

DCIS  is  found  in  the  majority  of  tubular 

carcinomas  [14  pg.  373]. 

This  verification  analysis  does  not  address  lesions  whose  co-occurrence  is  expected  from 
literature,  but  that  do  not  appear  in  the  network.  For  example,  the  lesion  RadScar  (radial  scar)  is 
thought  to  be  associated  with  breast  cancer  by  several  investigators[21].  However,  in  our 
analysis  we  do  not  see  this  association  included  in  the  network.  The  reason  for  this  disparity 
may  be  the  relative  rarity  of  the  radial  scar  diagnosis  in  our  population  (population  frequency  - 
3%),  making  all  but  the  most  solid  associations  with  this  lesion  difficult  to  find.  Another  reason 
may  be  that  radial  scar  and  breast  cancer  truly  do  not  co-occur  more  frequently  than  expected  by 
chance  given  their  relative  frequencies  in  breast  biopsies  in  not  just  our  population,  but  in  other 
populations  as  well. 

In  contrast,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1  the  very  well  documented  association  between  in  situ 
carcinoma  and  invasive  carcinoma  is  evident  by  the  arcs  between  the  two  ductal  in  situ/invasive 
diagnosis  pairs  -  DCIS  non-Comedo  &  IDC  and  DCIS  Comedo  &  IDC  and  one  lobular  in 
situ/invasive  pair  ~LCIS  &  ILC.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  these  three  arcs  are  very  strong  (as 
measured  by  the  change  in  network  score  by  their  deletion). 

Focusing  on  the  ductal  carcinoma  diagnoses,  if  either  DCIS  non-Comedo  or  DCIS 
Comedo  is  present  (value  =1.0  in  Fig  3  and  Fig.  IB),  then  the  likeliliood  of  IDC  greatly 
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increases.  This  scenario  is  illustrated  in  tlie  3  panels  of  Fig.  3.  In  Fig.  3A,  the  network  nodes 
DCIS  non-Comedo,  DCIS  Comedo,  and  IDC  are  enlarged  to  show  the  percent  frequency  of  these 
diagnoses  in  the  studied  population  >  0.0  indicates  the  percent  of  the  population  in  which  a 
diagnosis  is  not  present,  and  1.0  indicates  the  percent  of  the  population  in  which  the  diagnosis  is 
present.  Tlie  baseline  expected  fiequeiicies  for  these  diagnoses  in  the  study  population  are: 

DCIS  non-Comedo  -  16%;  DCIS  Comedo  -  8%;  and  IDC  - 17%.  As  demonstrated  in  Fig.  3B, 
when  DCIS  non-Comedo  is  set  to  present  [1.0=100%],  the  expected  incidence  of  IDC  increases 
to  55%  of  the  population  from  its  baseline  value  of  17%.  Likewise,  when  DCIS  Comedo  is  set  to 
present  [1.0=100%]  the  expected  incidence  of  IDC  Increases  to  70%  of  the  population  (Fig.  3C). 


Figure  3.  Effect  of  Setting  Evidence  for  DCIS  on  the  Expected  Frequency  of  IDC 


In  (A)  the  baseline  expected  frequencies  of  DCIS  non-Comedo,  DCIS  Comedo,  and  IDC  are  displayed. 
In  (B)  evidence  is  set  such  that  DCIS  non-Comedo  is  present  [1.0=100].  The  expected  frequency  of  IDC 
increases  38  percentage  points  from  17%  to  55%.  In  (C)  evidence  is  set  such  that  DCIS  Comedo  is 
present  [1.0=100].  The  expected  frequency  of  IDC  increases  53  percentage  points  fiem  17%  to  70%. 

Expanding  outward  beyond  the  two  arcs  between  DCIS  non-Comedo  &  IDC  and  DCIS  Comedo 
&  IDC,  and  observing  the  arcs  that  link  DCIS  non-Comedo  and  DCIS  Comedo  to  the  rest  of  the 
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network  (Fig.  1)  one  can  see  that  MicroCalcs  (micro calcifications)  diiectly  iinks  to  both  DCIS 
non-Comedo  and  DCIS  Comedo.  This  is  expected  since  microcalcifications  are  fiequently  found 
in  DCIS  lesions[14  pg.  259].  In  fact,  mammogram  detection  of  DCIS-associated 
microcalciflcations  is  a  major  motivator  for  many  breast  biopsies.  In  contrast  to  DCIS  Comedo, 
DCIS  non-Comedo  is  also  linked  to  ADH  (Atypical  Ductal  Hyperplasia)  which  is  in  turn  linked 
to  CCH  (Columnar  Cell  Hyperplasia)  and  FloridHUT  (Florid  Intraductal  Hyperplasia).  It  is  in 
this  set  of  lesions  that  the  traditional  hyperplasia-atypical  hyperplasia-in  situ  carcinoma-invasive 
carcinoma  pattern  of  lesions  is  in  evidence.  Hiis  association  pattern,  specifically  the  lack  of  a 
co-occurring  lesions  with  Comedo  DCIS  and  co-occurrence  of  other  lesions  with  non-Comedo 
DCIS,  has  been  documented  previously [15]. 

Discussion 

Bayesian  network  analysis  provides  a  stable  and  verifiable  method  for  the  derivation  of  a 
topology  of  breast  disease  and  cancer  diagnosis  interactions  from  the  dataset  analyzed. 

Validation  has  shown  that  the  network  described  here  can  be  re-generated  to  80%  of  its  original 
structure  from  only  25%  of  the  original  data.  Additionally,  there  is  evidence  for  96%  of  the 
connections  machine  learned  from  this  data  set.  From  these  two  observations,  high  confidence  is 
placed  in  both  the  stability  and  accuracy  of  the  network  in  describing  the  probabilistic  relations 
between  breast  disease  diagnoses. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  algorithm  generating  this  network  is  an  optimization  search 
algorithm  finding  a  solution  to  a  Non-deterministic  Polynomial  time  hard  (NP-hard)  problem. 
Because  of  the  way  the  network  is  learned,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  final  result  is  the  global 
optimum.  In  fact  the  stability  of  the  final  network  is  a  major  concern  given  the  type  of  algorithm 
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(optimization)  that  derives  the  network  and  problem  class  (NP-hard).  However,  the  reported 
network  proves  vety  robust  to  substantial  deletion  of  the  original  learning  dataset;  even  though 
no  effort  is  made  to  make  sure  the  deleted  records  leave  a  “balanced”  distribution  of  diagnoses  in 
the  lemaining  pathology  reports. 

An  additional  concern  in  using  an  analysis  technique  that  is  machine  learning  based  is  the 
veracity  of  the  results.  However,  the  Bayesian  network  analysis  algoritlim  used  in  this  article 
provides  a  network  for  which  almost  every  pathology  interaction  has  been  previously 
documented  in  the  breast  pathology  literature  or  is  well  known  to  pathologists.  This  type  of 
verification  allows  us  to  trust  results  that  may  be  counterintuitive  to  the  prevailing  wisdom. 

It  is  both  a  strength  and  a  limitation  of  this  study  that  a  single  pathologist  writes  all  the 
pathology  reports.  On  the  one  hand,  consistency  in  the  diagnosis  of  breast  disease  lesions  is 
maintained  at  a  level  that  would  be  impossible  if  done  by  multiple  pathologists.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  network  of  lesion  co-occurrences  described  in  this  paper  may  be  pathologist  dependent 
and  consequently,  may  change  if  a  different  pathologist  had  made  the  diagnoses  on  the  1409 
cases  used  in  this  study.  However,  the  comparison  of  the  network  to  published  literature  does 
give  confidence  that  the  pathology  diagnoses  from  which  the  network  is  constructed  are  in  line 
with  general  pathology  practice.  Furthermore,  a  possible  application  of  this  work  might  be  as  an 
aid  in  standardizing  pathology  diagnosis.  For  example,  if  a  pathologist  diagnoses  columnar  cell 
hyperplasia  the  probability  of  all  other  possible  breast  lesions  could  be  calculated  and  displayed 
as  an  ordered  list  of  the  most  likely  lesions  to  co-occur  with  columnar  cell  hyperplasia.  Each 
additional  lesion  diagnosis  the  pathologist  makes  will  update  the  network  and  the  list  of  lesions 
likely  to  co-occur  with  the  group  of  lesions  found  thus  far.  Consequently,  the  pathologist  using 
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tliis  network  is  alerted  to  look  for  lesions  with  a  higli  likelihood  of  co-occurring  in  the  specimen 
being  diagnosed  and  alerted  if  a  lesion  diagnosis  is  unlikely  given  previous  experiejice. 

A  strength  of  this  analysis  method  is  that  the  Bayesian  network  visualization  leads  to  an 
intuitive  understanding  of  the  analysis  results.  When  shown  to  non-computationaily  based 
researchers  (i.e.  pathologists,  surgeons,  cell  biologists,  etc.)  the  network  is  easy  to  understand. 
Strong  caution  must  be  given  that  the  increased/decreased  probabilities  of  the  lesions  are  for  co¬ 
occurrence  not  for  causation.  However  once  this  caution  is  understood,  the  network  itself  is  a 
fascinating  window  into  the  co-occurrence  of  breast  lesions  from  1400  plus  pathology  reports. 

The  original  reason  for  generating  this  Bayesian  network  was  to  identify  breast  pathology 
co-occurrence  patterns  to  aid  the  design  of  experiments  into  the  molecular  orighis  of  breast 
cancer.  Based  upon  this  network  we  focus  on  two  different  pathology  lesion  profiles  involving 
DCIS  -  comedo  DCIS  and  invasive  cancer;  and  non-comedo  DCIS  hyperplasia,  atypical 
hyperplasia,  and  invasive  cancer.  These  profiles  may  lead  to  the  discoveiy  of  biomarkers  for 
different  gi  ades  of  breast  cancer.  A  poorly  differentiated  high  grade  IDC  has  a  worse  prognosis 
than  a  low  grade  well  differentiated  or  medium  grade  moderately  differentiated  IDC. 
Furthermore,  DCIS  comedo  is  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  poorly  differentiated  high  grade 
IDC.  In  contrast,  DCIS  not  comedo  is  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  well  differentiated  low 
grade  IDC  or  moderately  differentiated  medium  grade  IDC  (data  not  shown).  Ihus,  profiling  of 
DCIS  comedo  lesions  that  do  not  co-occur  with  other  pathologies  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
biomarkers  for  an  envhonment  where  there  is  a  high  iikelihood  for  high  grade  poorly 
differentiated  IDC  development.  In  contrast,  profiling  of  lesions  such  as  DCIS  non-comedo  and 
other  lesions  seen  in  its  pathology  co-occurrence  profile  with  IDC  may  lead  to  biomarkers  for  an 
environment  where  low  grade  well  differentiated  or  moderate  grade  moderately  differentiated 
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IDC  is  more  likely  to  occur.  Note  that  we  do  not  state  tliere  is  a  direct  causal  link  between  these 
lesions  and  the  cancers  they  co-occur  with,  only  that  these  lesions  may  be  indicative  of  an 
environment  where  these  cancers  may  develop. 

Future  work  will  look  at  how  to  further  refine  the  pathology  patterns  and  the  design  of 
experiments  to  uncover  the  biological  reasons  for  why  different  pathology  patterns  are  observed. 
One  way  to  refine  the  observed  pathologies  portraits  is  to  stratify  in  situ  and  invasive  diagnoses 
by  grade.  For  example,  instead  of  placing  the  present/not  present  profile  IDC  into  the  analysis, 
the  present/not  present  profiles  of  IDC  Grade  1  (well-differentiated),  IDC  Grade  2  (moderately 
differentiated),  and  IDC  Grade  3  (poorly  differentiated)  might  instead  by  analy2Bd.  The  same 
would  be  done  for  DCIS  (i.e.  DCIS  well  differentiated,  DCIS  moderately  differentiated,  and 
DCIS  poorly  differentiated).  Further  stratification  of  these  diagnoses  of  greatest  interest  may 
provide  finer  detail  into  the  pathology  patterns  observed.  Incorporating  epidemiological 
information,  such  as  menopausal  status,  may  also  increase  the  resolution  of  the  resultant 
pathology  patterns. 

In  conclusion  the  Bayesian  network  of  breast  disease  and  cancer  pathology  interactions 
described  here  is  robust  and  verifiable.  From  this  network,  intriguing  patterns  of  pathology  co¬ 
occurrence  in  our  CBCP  population  are  discovered. 
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Figure  Captions 

Figure  I  Bayesian  Network  deiived  from  Patlmlogy  Diagnosis  Data 

A.  Each  node  is  a  diagnosis  whose  complete  name  is  listed  in  Table  1.  Arrows  do  not  imply  causality,  but 
instead  are  related  to  independence  statements  embedded  in  the  stmcture  of  the  network.  B.  It  is  possible 
to  enlarge  each  node  in  the  network  to  show  the  percent  fi  equency  of  each  diagnosis  in  the  population. 
This  is  visualized  in  the  enlarged  cutout. 

Figure  2  Network  Diagnostics 

(A)  Histogram  of  arcs  per  node  in  Figure  1.  (B)  Fraction  of  the  original  network  remaining  (3)  after  the 
random  removal  of  25%,  50%,  and  75%  of  the  records  in  the  original  dataset.  Enor  bars  are  the  standard 
deviation  in  network  scores  scaled  to  3 .  (C)  Tire  strength  of  each  arc  in  tlie  original  dataset  derived 
network  is  calculated  as  tlie  change  in  network  score  by  its  deletion.  Plotted  in  C  is  a  histogram  of  the 
number  of  arcs  whose  score  change  falls  between  the  ranges  on  the  x-axis. 


Figure  3.  Effect  of  Setting  Evidence  for  DCIS  on  the  Expected  Frequency  of  IDC 
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In  (A)  the  expected  baseline  frequencies  of  DCIS  non-Comedo,  DCIS  Comedo,  and  IDC  are  displayed. 
In  (B)  evidence  is  set  such  that  DCIS  non-Comedo  is  present  [1.0=100].  The  expected  frequency  of  IDC 
increases  38  percentage  points  from  17%  to  55%.  In  (C)  evidence  is  setsuch  that  DCIS  Comedo  is 
present  [1.0=100].  The  expected  frequency  of  IDC  increases  53  percentage  points  from  17%  to  70%. 
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Table  1 .  Abbreviation  and  Name  foi'  all  Diagnoses  in  the  Bayesian  Analysis  Derived 
Network 


Abbreviation 

Diagnosis  Name 

Abbreviation 

Diagnosis  Name 

MicroCalcs 

Microcalcifi  cations 

ModHUT 

Moderate  intraductal  hyperplasia 

FC 

Fibrocystic  changes 

FloridHUr 

Florid  intraductal  hyperplasia 

SFibrosis 

Stioinal  fibrosis 

CCH 

Columnar  cell  hyperplasia 

Cysts 

C^sts 

ADH 

Atypical  ductal  hyperplasia 

ApoMeta 

Apocrine  metaplasia 

AAH 

Atypical  apocrine  hyperplasia 

SAdeno 

Sclerosing  adenosis 

Gynecomastia 

Gynecomastia 

FAdeno 

Florid  adenosis 

ALH 

Atypical  lobular  hyperplasia 

AdcnoNOS 

Adenosis,  not  otherwise  specified 

DCISNonCoinedo 

Ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  not  comedo 

Rads  car 

Radial  Scar 

DCiSComedo 

Ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  comedo 

ColiSph 

Collagenous  spherulosis 

LCfS 

Lobular  carcinoma  in  situ 

MuItPap 

Multiple  (periplieral)  papillomas 

!DC 

Infiltrating  ductal  carcinoma 

rSPapC 

in  situ  papillary  carcinoma 

MicroIDC 

Microinvasive  ductal  carcinoma 

FibroAd 

Fibroadenoma 

ILC 

Infiltrating  lobuiar  carcinoma 

FibroAdN 

Fibroadenomatoid  nodule 

Tube 

Tubular  carcinoma 

CCHAlypia 

Columnar  cell  hyperplasia  with 

ICMixed 

Infiltrating  carcinoma,  mixed  ductal 

atypia 

and  lobular 

MildHUl 

Mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

Lipoma 

Lipoma 

Table2 


Tabie  2  Literature  Based  Evidence  for  Network  Arcs 


Pathology  1 

Arc 

Pathology! 

Strength 

Published  Evidence 

Fibrocystic  clmnges 

(FC) 

Cysts  934 

In  our  pathologist’s  classification  scheme,  by 
definition,  cyst  is  a  sub-diagnosis  of  fibrocystic 

changes. 

Ductal  carcinoma 

in  situ  not  Comedo 

(DCISNonCoinedo) 

Invasive  ductal  1 92 

carcinoma  (IDC) 

Retrospective  and  cytogenic  studies  point 

to>yard  DCIS  as  a  non-obligate  precursor  to 

IDC  [13]. 

Ducta!  carcinoma 

in  situ  Comedo 

(DCISComedo) 

Invasive  ductal  176 

carcinoma  (IDC) 

Retrospective  and  cytogenic  studies  point  I 

toward  DCIS  as  a  noii-obligate  precursor  to 

IDC  [13], 

Fibrocystic  changes 

(FC) 

Sclerosing  adenosis  174 

(SAdeno) 

Sclerosing  adenosis  (adenosis  more  generally)  I 
commonly  occurs  as  part  of  fibrocystic  changes 

tl4pg.  139], 

-Lobular  carcinoma 

in  situ  (LCIS) 

Invasive  lobular  91 

carcinoma  (ILC) 

Reported  fiequency  of  LCIS  with  ILC  varies 

from  65%-98%  cases  of  ILC  [14  pg  635]. 

Moderate 

intraductal 

hyperplasia 

(ModHUT) 

Cysts 

84 

Frequent  coexistence  is  seen  between  ) 

fibrocystic  clianges  (including  cysts)  and  ductal 

hyperplasia  [14  pg.  203-204]. 

Cysts 
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[MicroCalcs) 

78 

Microcalcifications  are  commonly  associated  I 
with  mici-ocysts,  especially  those  with  apocrine 

epithelium  [14  pg.  946]. 
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definition,  stromal  fibrosis  is  a  sub-diagnosis  of 
fibrocystic  changes 

Miciocalciflcations  are  frequently  formed  in 
scelrosing  adenosis  [14  pg.  139]. 

This  is  an  exclusionary  finding  -  gynecomastia 
(male  breast  enlargement)  excludes  all  otiier 
common  female  breast  pathologies.  It  is 
probably  linked  to  FC  because  this  is  the  most 
common  female  breast  lesion. 

This  is  an  exclusionaiy  finding  based  on  how 
intraductal  hyperplasias  are  recorded,  in  which 
only  the  most  severe  intraductal  hyperplasia  is 
recorded.  Hence,  a  diagnosis  of  moderate 
intraductal  hyperplasia  excludes  a  diagnosis  of 
florid  intraductal  hyperplasia  in  the  CBCP 
classification  scheme. 

Some  authorities  believe  columnar  cell  lesions 
aie  non-obligate  pre-cursois  to  ADH  and  well- 
differentiated  DCIS  [15], 

Frequent  coexistence  is  seen  between 
fibrocystic  changes  (including  apocrine 
metaplasia)  and  ductal  hypeiplasla  [  14  pg.  203- 
204]. 

CCH  and  CCH  with  atypia  are  part  of  the 
continuum  of  columnar  cell  lesions,  and  it  is 


not  uncommon  for  more  than  one  columnar  cell 
lesion  type  to  exist  in  the  same  breast  [16]. 
CCH  and  Hyperplasia  of  the  Usual  Type 
(HUT)  have  been  obseived  to  co-occui(9]. 
Florid  intraductal  hyperplasia  is  a  subset  of 
HUT. 

Although  the  role  of  intraductal  hyperplasia  as 
a  non-obligate  precui:sor  to  ADH  is 
hypothetical,  these  two  lesions  are  known  to 
often  co-occur  [9]. 

ADH  conmionly  co-occurs  in  the  same  breast 
that  DCIS  or  invasive  breast  cancer  is 
diagnosed  [13]. 

Many  benign  papillomas  have  more  complex 
structures  caused  by  hyperplasia  of  the 
epithelium  [14  pg.  80]. 

This  is  an  exclusionary  finding  based  on  how 
intraductal  hyperplasias  are  recorded,  in  which 
only  the  most  severe  intraductal  hyperplasia  is 
recorded.  Hence,  a  diagnosis  of  mild 
'  intraductal  hyperplasia  excludes  a  diagnosis  of 
florid  intraductal  hyperplasia  in  the  CBCP 
classification  scheme. 

Microinvasion  is  most  commonly  associated 
with  comedo-type  DCIS.  -  expert  opinion 
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Frequent  coexistence  is  seen  between 
fibrocystic  changes  (including  cysts)  and  ductal 
hyperplasia  [14  pg  203-204]. 


Tins  is  an  exclusionaiy  finding  based  on  how 
intraductal  hyperplasias  are  recorded,  in  which 
only  the  most  severe  intraductal  hyperplasia  is 
recorded.  Hence,  a  diagnosis  of  mild 
intraductal  liypeiplasia  excludes  a  diagnosis  of 
moderate  intraductal  hyperplasia  hi  the  CBCP 
classification  scheme. 


This  is  an  exclusionaiy  finding  -  lipoma  (fat 
deposit)  is  found  in  the  subcutaneous  fat  of  the 
breast,  and  does  not  involve  the  breast  duct 
lobular  units  (where  all  other  breast  diagnoses 
listed  so  far  are  found).  It  is  probably  linked  to 
FC  because  tliis  is  the  most  common  female 
breast  lesion. 

Sclerosing  adenosis  is  sometimes  incorporated 
into  a  papilloma  [14  pg.  80]. 


In  our  pathologist’s  classification  scheme,  by 
definition,  apocrine  metaplasia  is  a  sub¬ 
diagnosis  of  fibrocystic  changes. 


Tiiere  is  a  well-documented  relationsliip 
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atypia 
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between  calcifications  and  DCIS  [14  pg.  259], 
ADH  can  arise  in  CCH  with  atypia  [16]. 


There  is  a  well-documented  relationship 
behveeu  calcifications  and  DCIS  [14  pg.  259], 
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Cysts  and  stromal  fibrosis  are  part  of  the 
fibrocystic  spectrum  of  lesions.  Given  cysis 
are  tlie  most  common  fibrocystic  lesion  seen,  it 
is  not  unexpected  to  see  co-occunence  between 
cysts  and  stromal  fibrosis,  another  fibrocystic 
lesion. 

“Apocrine  metaplasia  frequently  is  present  in 
the  epithelial  lining  of  cysts  ...”  [14  pg.  96], 

LCIS  is  frequently  associated  with  CCH  [14 
pg.  216]. 


Fibroadenoma  is  a  negative  finding  that  greatly 
decreases  the  likelihood  of  IDC. 


Fibroadenoitiatoid  nodules  are  basically 
miniature  fibroadenomas  and  can  be  thought  of 
in  that  context.  Microcalcifications  can  be  seen 


in  association  with  fibroadenomas  [IT]. 
Most  lesions  with  multiple  peripheral 
papillomas  are  found  incidentally  in  breast 
biopsies  with  mammographic  abnormalities 
such  as  calcifications,  nodules,  masses,  and 
other  various  opacities  [14  pg.  78], 
j  Calcifications  are  fi-equently  formed  in  CCH 
lesions  [14  pg.  216]. 

No  direct  published  evidence. 


In  situ  papillary  carcinoma  is  a  special  type  of 
DCIS  and  occura  cormnortly  with  non-papillary 
DCIS[18,  19]. 

Although  calcifications  are  infrequently  found 
in  LCIS  legions,  they  are  frequently  found  in 
lesions  that  co-occur  with  LCIS.  However,  in  I 
cases  of  florid  LCIS  calcifications  do  occur  [14 
pg-  582]. 

CCH  and  HUT  have  been  observed  to  co-occur 
[9].  Florid  intraductal  hyperplasia  is  a  subset 
ofHUT. 


component  have  been  recorded  [14  pg.  87]. 


Multiple  papillomas  typically  presented  as  a 
mass  of  multiple  ducts  filled  with  papillomas 
intermingled  with  various  fibrocystic  lesions 
including,  in  particular,  florid  adenosis  [20]. 


Approximately  2%  of  invasive  ductal 
carcinomas  are  mixed  ductal  and  lobular  [14 
pg.  325],  DCIS  occurs  commonly  with  invasive 
breast  carcinomas. 


Fibroadenomatoid  nodules  are  basically 
miniature  fibroadenomas  and  can  be  thought  of 
in  that  context.  Stromal  fibrosis  is  part  of  the 
fibrocystic  changes  spectrum  of  diagnoses  and 
the  epithelial  component  of  fibroadenomas  are 
known  to  be  prone  to  various  alterations 

I 

including  fibrocystic  ciianges  [14pg.I70]. 


No  direct  published  evidence. 


Adenosis  occurs  often  as  part  of  a  spectrum 
lesions  called  fibrocystic  changes  [14  pg.  139], 


Apocrine  metaplasia  is  frequently  observed  in 
the  cystic  component  of  radial  scars  or  as  a  co¬ 
existing  fibrocystic  lesion  [14  pg,  91]. 
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OBJECTIVE:  Identifieation  of  environmental  risk  factors  for  non-cancerous  breast 
pathologies  may  enable  the  elucidation  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  these  factors  perturb 
the  normal  breast  microenvironment.  The  risk  associated  with  breast  cancer  risk  factors 
on  the  occuirence  of  common  breast  pathologies  was  determined  in  post-menopausal 
women  in  a  clinical  cohort  recruited  into  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Program  (CBCP),  a 
joint  research  project  between  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  and 
Windber  Research  Institute  (WRI). 

DESIGN:  In  this  retrospective  study,  the  contribution  of  multiple  breast  cancer  risk 
factois  to  the  occurrence  of  common  breast  pathologies  was  assessed  by  logistic 
regression.  The  inclusion  criteria  (female,  post-menopausal,  all  diagnoses  made  by  the 
same  pathologist,  no  missing  data)  restricted  the  analysis  to  444  records.  Odds  ratios  for 
stromal  fibrosis,  apocrine  metaplasia,  sclerosing  adenosis,  moderate  or  florid  hyperplasia 
of  the  usual  type  (HUT),  and  single  or  multiple  papillomas  were  calculated.  These  ratios 
were  adjusted  for  co-occurring  breast  pathologies  (the  pathologies  listed  above,  ductal 
carcinoma  in  situ,  and  invasive  ductal  carcinoma)  and  breast  cancer  risk  factors  (age 
hormone  replacement  therapy  (HRT),  body  mass  index  (BMI),  ethnicity,  exercise 
frequency,  alcohol  intake  frequency,  smoking  history,  early  age  of  menarche,  breast 
feeding,  and  family  history  of  breast  cancer). 

RESULTS:  Age,  exercise  frequency,  early  age  of  menarche,  and  breast-feeding  are  not 
associated  with  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  studied  breast  pathologies  in  this  cohort 
HRT  use  (reference:  never  used  HRT)  is  significantly  associated  with  stromal  fibrosis 
occurrence  (OR-2.5,  HRT  use  >  7yrs),  sclerosing  adenosis  occunence  (OR=2  1 
estrogen/progesterone  combo),  and  HUT  occurrence  (OR=0.52,  estrogen/progesterone 
combo).  BMI  (reference:  normal  BMI)  is  significantly  associated  with  stromal  fibrosis 
occurrence  (OR=0.33,  obese  BMI)  and  HUT  occurrence  (OR=1.7,  overweight  BMI) 
Ethnicity  (reference:  Caucasian)  is  borderline  significant  (p=0.051)  in  stromal  fibrosis 
occun-ence  (OR=0.48,  African  American).  Alcohol  intake  frequency  (reference-  < 
1/week)  is  significantly  associated  with  sclerosing  adenosis  (OR-2.L  3/week  or  morel 
and  HUT  occurrence  (OR=0.46  1-2/week,  OR=0.47  3/week  or  more).  Smoking 
(leference:  never  smoked)  is  significantly  associated  with  sclerosing  adenosis  occun-ence 
(OR  2.0,  ever  smoked).  Family  history  (reference:  no  primary  relative  with  breast 
cancer)  is  significantly  associated  with  sclerosing  adenosis  occurrence  (OR=1.9  primary 
relative  with  breast  cancer).  ^ 

CONCLUSIONS:  Several  documented  breast  cancer  risk  factors  are  also  risk  factors  in 
the  development  of  common  breast  pathologies  in  post-menopausal  women  in  this  cohort. 


Understanding  how  breast  cancer  risk  factors  affect  other  breast  pathologies  may  yield 
devel'opmem'"'”  <>“  Post-menopausal  breast  cancer 
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ABSTRACT 

Background:  Pathological  grade  is  a  useful  prognostic  factor  for  stratifying  breast  cancer 

t 

patients  into  favorable  (well-differentiated  tumors)  and  less  favorable  (poorly- 
differentiated  tumors)  outcome  grotips.  Chromosomal  alterations  at  multiple  regions 
have  been  useful  in  discriminating  low-  from  high-grade  breast  tumors;  however, 
molecular  mechanisms  by  which  these  changes  contribute  to  the  underlying  components 
of  tumor  grade  -  tubule  formation,  nuclear  pleomorphism,  and  mitoses  -  remain 
unknown. 

Methods:  Allelic  imbalance  (AI)  at  26  chromosomal  regions  was  examined  from  DNA 
isolated  after  laser  microdissection  from  205  invasive  breast  cancers  representing  grades 
1  (n=63),  2  (n=74),  and  3  (n=68).  Differences  in  overall  levels  and  patterns  of  AI  at  each 
chi-omosomal  region  were  compared  for  favorable  (1)  and  unfavorable  (3)  scores  within 
each  component  used  for  histological  grading  (tubule  formation,  nuclear  pleomorphism 
and  mitotic  count)  and  analyzed  using  Student  t-tests  and  Exact  Unconditional  tests. 
Results:  No  significant  differences  in  AI  levels  at  any  chi-oraosomal  region  were  observed 
between  samples  with  low  versus  high  scores  for  tubule  formation.  In  contrast,  overall 
levels  of  AI  were  significantly  different  between  samples  with  high  and  low  scores  for 
both  nuclear  pleomorphism  (P<0.005)  and  mitotic  count  (P<0.05).  For  individual 
chromosomal  regions,  9p21,  13ql4,  I7pl3,  and  17ql2  showed  significantly  higher 
frequencies  of  AI  events  in  samples  with  high  levels  of  nuclear  atypia,  while  1 6ql  l-q22 
had  significantly  more  AI  events  in  samples  with  low  nuclear  atypia.  For  mitosis,  AI  was 
more  frequent  in  samples  with  high  mitotic  counts  at  chromosomes  lp36,  8p21-p22, 
llq23,  and  13ql4. 


Conclusions:  This  study  suggests  that  nuclear  pleomorphism  and  mitotic  counts  may 
have  a  genetic  basis.  Specific  chromosomal  regions  may  harbor  genes  that  influence 
nuclear  morphology  and  cellular  proliferation,  and  thus  may  be  important  in  breast  cancer 
progression.  In  contrast,  the  lack  of  association  between  rates  of  chromosomal  alterations 
and  tubule  formation  may  indicate  that  tubule  formation  represents  a  phenotypic 
outcome,  rather  than  a  causative  change,  in  poorly-differentiated  breast  tumors. 
Identification  of  genes  involved  in  key  biological  processes  that  govern  carcinogenesis 
may  serve  as  attractive  targets  for  improved  therapeutics. 


BACKGROUND 


The  most  widely  used  system  for  histological  grading  of  breast  tumors  is  based 
largely  on  the  classification  parameters  developed  by  Bloom  and  Richardson  (Bloom, 
Richardson,  1957)  in  wliich  the  cumulative  scores  from  three  components,  tubule 
formation,  nuclear  pleomorphism  and  mitotic  count,  are  used  to  define  tumors  as  weli- 
(grade  1),  moderately-  (grade  2)  or  poorly-  (grade  3)  differentiated.  This  system  of 
grading  has  clinical  utility  in  determine  patient  risk  and  outcome;  patients  with  low-grade 
carcinomas  had  a  95%  5-year  survival  compared  to  just  50%  of  patients  with  high-grade 
disease  (Elston,  Ellis,  1991;  Henson  et  al,,  1991).  Assignment  of  nuclear  grade  is, 
however,  highly  subjective  (Robbins  et  al.,  1995),  limiting  the  ability  to  utilize  grade  as  a 
reliable  prognostic  tool. 

Breast  cancer  is  a  heterogeneous  disease,  involving  multiple  molecular  pathways. 
Extensive  gene  expression  analyses  have  identified  patterns  of  expression  that  classify 
breast  tumors  into  five  major  subtypes  (Perou  et  al,  2000;  Sorlie  et  al,  2001;  Sorlie  et  al, 
2003)  as  well  as  to  predict  recurrence  and  outcome  (Paik  et  al,  2004;  Raraaswamy  et  al, 
2003;  van't  Veer  efal,  2002).  Recently,  gene  expression  profiles  have  been  identified 
that  can  successfully  discriminate  low-  from  high-grade  invasive  breast  carcinomas 
(Sotiriou  et  al,  2006).  In  addition  to  these  gene  expression  differences,  genomic 
alterations  at  chromosomes  Ip,  Iq,  6q,  9p,  1  Iq,  13q,  16q,  17p  and  17q  have  been 
associated  with  either  low-  or  high-grade  breast  tumors  (Buerger  et  al,  2001;  Ellsworth  et 
al,  2007b;  Roylance  et  al,  1999;  Roylance  et  al,  2002),  suggesting  that  invasive  breast 
cancer  represents  two  distinct  diseases  that  develop  along  either  high-  or  low-grade 
genetic  pathways. 


Although  the  development  of  molecular  signatures  associated  with  disease  grade 
can  be  used  to  discriminate  high-  from  low-grade  carcinomas,  how  genetic  changes  at 
these  critical  regions  contribute  to  disease  pathogenesis  remains  unknown.  To  improve 
our  understanding  of  how  genetic  alterations  contribute  to  tumor  grade,  we  used  a  panel 
of  52  microsatellite  markers  representing  26  chromosomal  regions  commonly  altered  in 
breast  cancer  to  identify  levels  and  patterns  of  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  in  205  invasive 
breast  carcinomas.  Our  objectives  were  to  examine  the  individual  contributions  of  tubule 
formation,  nuclear  pleomorphism  and  mitoses  to  overall  grade  and  to  identify 
chi'omosomal  changes  associated  with  each  of  these  pathological  components. 

METHODS 

Paraffin-embedded  primary  breast  tumors  from  205  patients  were  obtained  from 
the  Windber  Medical  Center  Pathology  Department  or  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 
(CBCP)  Pathology  Laboratory.  Samples  ftom  the  Windber  Medical  Center  (n=49)  were 
arehival  in  nature  and  anonymized  with  no  links  between  the  assigned  research  number 
and  patient  identifiers.  Clinical  information  was  provided  anonymously  by  the  Memorial 
Medical  Center  Cancer  Registry.  Tissue  and  blood  samples  from  CBCP  patients  (n=156) 
were  collected  with  approval  from  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC) 
Human  Use  Committee  and  Institutional  Review  Board.  All  subjects  em-olled  in  the 
CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to  participate  and  gave  written  informed  consent.  Clinical 
information  was  collected  for  all  CBCP  samples  using  questionnaires  designed  by  and 
administered  under  the  auspices  of  the  CBCP.  To  ensure  consistency,  diagnosis  of  all 
tumor  samples  were  made  by  one  pathologist  ftom  hemotoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E)  stained 


slides;  grade  was  assigned  using  the  Bloom-Richardson  system  of  classification  (Bloom, 
Richardson,  1957;  Elston,  Ellis,  1991).  Pathological  diagnosis  partitioned  the  samples 
into  grade  I  (n=63),  grade  2  (n=74),  and  grade  3  (n=68).  Clinicopathological  information 
for  ail  samples  is  summarized  in  Table  1. 

DNA  was  obtained  from  homogeneous  populations  of  primary  breast  tumor  cells 
following  laser-assisted  microdissection  on  an  ASZMD  laser  microdissection  system 
(Leica  Microsystems,  Wetzlar,  Germany)  as  previously  described  (Ellsworth  et  al, 
2003a).  All  microdissected  sections  were  examined  by  the  CBCP  pathologist,  who 
identified  and  marked  regions  of  tumor  before  dissection.  The  integrity  of  multiple  serial 
sections  was  established  by  pathological  verification  of  the  first  and  last  sections  stained 
with  H&E.  To  avoid  PCR  artifacts,  >5,000  cells  were  captured  from  each  of  six 
consecutive  breast  tumor  sections,  with  the  sixth  section  reserved  for  all  confirmatory 
reruns.  Referent  DNA  samples  for  the  archived  samples  were  extracted  from  disease-free 
skin  or  negative  lymph  node  tissue  from  each  patient  using  the  QIAamp  DNA  Mini  Kit 
(Qiagen,  Valencia,  CA).  Referent  DNA  for  the  CBCP  samples  was  obtained  from  blood 
clots  using  Clotspin  and  Puregene  DNA  purification  kits  (Gentra,  Minneapolis,  MN). 

Microsatellite  markers  were  amplified  as  previously  described  (Ellsworth  et  ah, 
2003b),  purified  using  Sephadex  G-50  resin  and  genotyped  on  a  MegaBACE-1000 
capillary  electrophoresis  apparatus  (Amersham  Biosciences,  Piscataway,  NJ)  following 
standard  protocols.  Genotypes  were  determined  using  Genetic  Profiler  version  2.0 
software.  Al  was  detected  using  methods  first  described  by  Medintz  et  al.  (Medintz  et 
ah,  2000)  and  defined  by  a  threshold  value  of  0.35  which  has  been  shown  to  have  >80% 


reproducibility  when  AI  events  were  confirmed  on  a  second  aliquot  of  DNA  (Ellsworth  et 
al.,  2005). 

To  increase  our  ability  to  detect  AI,  two  mici  osatellite  markers  from  each 
chromosomal  region  were  assayed.  Marker  information  was  then  pooled  and  the 
following  criteria  were  used  to  define  AI  for  each  region;  when  at  least  one  marker  for  a 
given  region  showed  an  allelic  ratio  <0.35,  the  region  was  considered  to  show  AI;  when 
neither  marker  had  an  allelic  ratio  <0,35  and  at  least  one  marker  was  informative,  the 
region  was  considered  normal;  and  when  both  markers  were  homozygous,  the  region  was 
considered  uninformative. 

Comparison  of  the  clinicopathological  factors  and  levels  and  patterns  of  AI  by 
grade  were  performed  using  Student’s  t- tests  and  Fisher’s  exact  tests,  A  significance 
value  of  P  <0.05  was  used  for  all  analyses, 

RESULTS 

Dissection  of  grade  components 

The  degree  of  nuclear  pleomorphism  was  broadly  distributed  across  samples  from 
24%  with  small,  uniform  cells  (score  =  1),  to  36%  of  intermediate  size,  with  moderate 
nuclear'  variation  (score  =  2),  to  40%  with  large  cells  with  marked  variation  (score  =  3). 

In  conhast,  for  tubule  formation  and  mitotic  count,  reduced  (<10%)  tubule  formation 
(score  =  3)  and  low  (<5  per  10  fields)  mitotic  count  (score  ==  1)  were  the  predominant 
scorings,  observed  in  80%  and  62%  of  samples,  respectively.  When  stratified  by  overall 
grade,  reduced  tubule  formation,  high  (>  10  per  10  fields)  mitotie  counts,  and  marked 
nuclear  variation  occurred  significantly  more  frequently  (P<0.05)  in  grade  3  compared  to 
grade  1  tumors  (Table  2). 


Association  of  genomic  changes  with  tubule  formation,  nuclear  pleomorphism  and 
mitotic  count 

Overall  levels  of  genomic  instability  did  not  differ  significantly  between  samples 
with  high  compared  to  low  tubule  formation.  Likewise,  none  of  the  26  chromosomal 
regions  differed  significantly  in  AI  levels  between  samples  with  high  and  low  tubule 
formation. 

Overall  levels  of  genomic  instability  were  significantly  higher  (P<0.01)  in  tumors 
with  marked  nuclear  variation  (25.3%)  compared  to  those  without  (17.8%).  AI  events 
were  significantly  more  frequent  in  tumors  with  marked  nuclear  variation  at 
chromosomes  9p21,  13qI4,  17pl3.1,  17pl3,3  and  17ql2-q21.  In  addition,  AI  at 
chromosome  16ql  I-q22  occurred  at  a  significantly  higher  frequency  in  tumors  without 
nuclear  pleomorphism  compared  to  those  with  marked  variation. 

Similar  to  nuclear  pleomorphism,  overall  levels  of  AI  were  significantly  higher 
(P<0,05)  in  tumors  with  high  mitotic  counts  (26.8%)  compared  to  those  without  (21 ,5%). 
Three  chromosomal  regions  previously  identified  as  discriminating  high-  from  low-grade 
invasive  tumors  -  lp36,  1  lq23  and  13ql4  -  showed  a  significantly  higher  frequency  of 
AI  in  tumors  with  high  mitotic  counts.  AI  at  chromosome  8p21-p22  occurred  at  a 
significantly  higher  ft  equency  in  tumors  with  high  mitotic  counts. 

Evaluation  of  2-  versus  3-  tiered  grading  system 

Tumor  grade  was  recalculated  using  only  two  of  the  thi'ee  components  and 
compared  to  the  original  grade  assignment.  When  grade  was  recalculated  omitting  scores 
for  tubule  formation,  97%  of  high-  (66/68)  and  low-grade  (61/63)  samples  retained  their 


original  grade  assignment.  Two  high-grade  tumors  were  reclassified  as  intermediate 
grade,  but  had  high-grade  AI  profiles.  One  low-grade  discordant  case  had  the  low-grade 
genetic  profile  while  the  other  sample  demonstrated  AI  at  thi'ee  high-grade  regions. 
Elimination  of  nuclear  pleomorphism  resulted  in  43%  of  low-grade  tumors  being 
reclassified  as  intermediate-grade,  ~40%  of  which  had  AI  at  chromosome  I6ql  l-q22,  a 
hallmark  of  low-grade  disease.  Elimination  of  mitotic  count  resulted  in  57%  of  low- 
grade  tumors  being  reclassified,  including  one  specimen  reclassified  as  high-grade.  . 
High-grade  disease  was  not  affected  by  omitting  either  nuclear  pleomorphism  or  mitotic 
scores. 

DISCUSSION 

Histological  grading  of  primary  breast  carcinomas  has  become  widely  accepted  as 
an  important  predictor  of  outcome  (Fitzgibbons  et  al.,  2000).  Recent  molecular  studies 
have  identified  specific  chromosomal  alterations  and  gene  expression  profiles  that 
correlate  with  tumor  grade,  and  an  array  of  candidate  genes  that  may  contribute  to  tumor 
behavior  and  phenotypic  characteristics  have  been  suggested  (Ellsworth  et  al.,  2007b; 
Sotiriou  et  al.,  2006).  Despite  the  importance  of  molecular  changes  In  shaping  tumor 
growth  and  differentiation  in  patients  with  breast  cancer,  genetic  contributions  to 
physiological  and  structural  attributes  that  define  histological  grade  have  not  been  well- 
defined. 

Previous  research  from  our  laboratory  identified  molecular  signatures  that  were 
associated  with  low-  (loss  of  cliromosome  16qi  l-q22)  and  high-grade  (AI  at 
chromosome  lp36,  9p21,  llq23,  13ql4,  17pI3.1  and  17ql2-q21)  invasive  breast  tumors 


(Ellsworth  et  al.,  2007b).  These  molecular  signatures  persisted  when  components 
defining  tumor  grade  were  examined  independently.  AI  at  chromosomal  regions  lp36, 

1  lq23  and  13ql4  was  associated  with  high  mitotic  count;  AI  at  9p21, 13ql4, 17pl3.1  and 
17ql2-q21  was  correlated  with  marked  nuclear  pleomorphism;  AI  at  16ql  l-q22  was 
associated  with  lack  of  nuclear  atypia.  Therefore,  overall  histologic  grade  may  be 
determined  by  genetic  changes  that  influence  nuclear  structure  and  rates  of  cellular 
proliferation. 

Genomic  alterations  at  chromosomes  lp36,  8p21-p22,  1  lq23  and  13ql4  were 
associated  with  high  mitotic  count,  a  measure  of  proliferation  Based  on  current 
knowledge  of  functional  attributes,  several  candidate  genes  in  these  regions  may 
influence  mitotic  count  and  thus  contribute  to  histologic  grade.  The  chromodomain 
helicase  DNA  binding  protein  5  (CHD5),  located  at  chromosome  lp36.3 1,  serves  as  a 
tumor  suppressor  by  controlling  cellular  proliferation  (Bagchi  et  al.,  2007).  On 
chromosome  8p22,  the  deleted  in  liver  cancer  I  (DLCl)  tumor  suppressor  gene  has  been 
shown  to  regulate  cell  growth  and  proliferation  (Yuan  et  al.,  2003).  A  recently  identified 
gene  SKCG-1  on  chromosome  1  lq23  has  been  shown  to  have  reduced  expression  in 
breast  tumors;  silencing  of  SKCG-1  results  in  increased  cellular  proliferation  (Singh, 

Roy,  2006),  Finally,  genomic  instability  near  the  tumor  suppressor  gene  RBI  on 
chromosome  13ql4  has  been  associated  with  high-grade  invasive  and  m  situ  carcinomas 
(Ellsworth  et  al.,  2007a;  Ellsworth  et  al.,  2007b)  while  underexpression  of  RBI  has  been 
correlated  with  increased  cellular  proliferation  (Bieche,  Lidreau,  2000).  Thus,  changes  at 
each  of  these  chromosomal  regions  may  contribute  to  the  increased  mitotic  counts 
associated  with  high-grade  breast  tumors. 


Nuclear  pleomoiphisni  measures  changes  in  cell  size  and  uniformity.  Previous 
studies  have  shown  that  AI  at  chromosome  I6ql  l-q22  is  associated  with  the  development 
of  low-grade  invasive  breast  cancer  (Buerger  et  ah,  2001;  Cleton-Jansen  et  ah,  2004; 
Ellsworth  et  ah,  2007b;  Roylance  et  ah,  2002).  Because  AI  at  16ql  l-q22  is  specifically 
associated  with  presei-vation  of  nuclear  structure,  alterations  of  this  region  may  confer  a 
protective  advantage  against  nuclear  damage.  Although  several  genes  on  hromosome 
16q  have  been  investigated  for  a  possible  role  in  low-grade  disease,  (Cleton-Jansen  et  ah, 
2004;  van  Wezel  et  ah,  2005),  specific  genetic  changes  have  not  been  identified. 

In  contrast,  a  number  of  candidate  genes  have  been  identified  that  may  contribute 
to  the  development  of  nuclear  pleomorphism.  Structural  changes  at  chromosome  9p21, 
including  the  frequently  co-altered  genes  CDKN2A,  CDKN2B  and  MTAP,  have  been 
associated  with  poor  prognosis  in  high  grade  breast  tumors  (Blegen  et  ah,  2003). 
Similarly,  the  loss  of  the  17pl3.1  region  is  commonly  observed  in  large,  poorly- 
differentiated  tumors  (Seitz  et  ah,  2001;  Winqvist  et  ah,  1995),  and,  in  particular,  loss  of 
the  p53  gene  strongly  correlates  with  marked  nuclear  atypia  (Tsuda,  Hirohashi,  1994). 

The  17ql2-q21  region,  which  includes  both  the  HER2  and  BRCAl  genes  is  frequently 
altered  in  tumors  with  nucleai-  pleomorphism  (Hanby  et  ah,  2007;  Yang  et  ah,  2001). 
Thus,  changes  at  several  chromosomal  regions  may  contribute  to  nuclear  instability  and 
the  resulting  poor  outcomes  often  associated  with  high-grade  tumors. 

In  contrast  to  nuclear  pleomorphism  and  mitotic  count,  specimens  with  high 
versus  low  levels  of  tubule  formation  were  not  genetically  discernible.  Omission  of 
tubule  formation  scores  in  determining  tumor  grade  did  not  significantly  change  the 
histological  grade  of  high-  and  low-grade  tumors.  These  data  suggest  that  tubule 


formatioti  may  reflect  a  resulting  phenotype,  rather  than  serve  as  a  causative  factor,  in  the 
process  of  tumor  differentiation.  At  the  clinical  level,  nuclear  pleomorphism  was 
superior  to  tubule  formation  and  mitotic  counts  in  predicting  survival  which  may  suggest 
the  traditional  tripartite  histologic  scoring  system  should  bereconsidered  (Rank  et  al., 
1987).  A  two-tiered  scoring  system  involving  nuclear  pleomorphism  and  mitotic  counts, 
could  discriminate  high-  from  low-risk,  node-negative  breast  cancer  patients  (Tsuda  et 
al.,  1998).  Finally,  Komaki  et  al.  compared  a  two-  and  three-tiered  scoring  system  for 
predicting  disease  recurrence  and  found  that  a  two-tiered  system  comprised  of  mitotic 
counts  and  nuclear  pleomorphism  was  significantly  more  accurate  (Komaki  et  al.,  2006). 

In  conclusion,  patterns  of  Al  that  discriminate  high-  from  low-grade  invasive 
breast  tumors  are  associated  with  levels  of  mitoses  and  nuclear  pleomorphism.  Al  events 
at  chromosomal  regions  associated  with  increased  mitotic  counts  harbor  candidate  genes 
involved  in  increased  cellular  proliferation,  thus  alterations  at  these  regions  may  promote 
cell  cycle  deregulation.  Similarly,  a  number  of  genes  located  in  genomic  regions  that  aie 
associated  with  high  levels  of  nuclear  variation  may  be  critical  in  the  development  of 
high-  compared  to  low-grade  breast  tumors.  Molecular  profiles  could  not  discriminate 
samples  with  high-  from  low-levels  of  tubule  formation,  suggesting  that  tubule  formation 
is  a  result  of,  not  a  cause,  of  tumor  differentiation.  Genetic  data  provide  a  molecular 
rationale  for  clinical  models  that  suggest  a  two-tiered  system  of  classification,  based  on 
nuclear  pleomorphism  and  mitoses,  may  better  reflect  the  underlying  molecular 
differences  between  high-  and  low-grade  breast  carcinomas,  thus  increasing  the  ability  to 
use  tumor  grading  as  a  prognostic  tool. 
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Table  2.  Tumor  characteristics  by  histologic  grade  _ 

Well-  Moderately-  Poorly- 

differentiated  differentiated  differentiated 

_  (n=63)  (n=74) _ (n=68) 

Tubule  Formation 


1 

25% 

0% 

0% 

2 

32% 

4% 

1% 

3 

Nuclear  Pleomorphism 

43% 

96% 

99% 

1 

77% 

1% 

0% 

2 

22% 

WA 

4% 

3 

Mitotic  count 

1% 

23% 

96% 

1 

98% 

85% 

1% 

2 

2% 

12% 

34% 

3 

0% 

3% 

65% 

Table  3.  Frequency  of  AI  stratified  by  grade  component  at  26  chromosomal  regions.  Numbers  in  bold  are  statistically 
significant 
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A  small  set  of  genes  identified  from  peripheral  blood  leukocyte  microarray  data  can  classify 

breast  cancer  patients  on  the  basis  of  clinical  parameters 

Jordan  R,  Brzeski  H,  Hu  H,  Shriver  CD,  Mural  R,  Liebman  MN,  Yang  Y. 

Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA,  USA 

Background:  Biomarkers  may  be  identified  from  microarray  data,  and  may  lead  to  early 
detection,  drug  or  vaccine  targets.  There  are  several  reports  of  biomarkers  identified  by 
microarray  analysis  of  breast  cancer  tissue;  however,  these  lists  are  not  consistent  between 
publications.  Since  tumors  are  heterogeneous  we  performed  classifications  of  peripheral  blood 
leukocyte  microairay  data  from  breast  cancer  patients,  using  a  minimal  number  of  genes  to  see 
whether  there  was  a  leukocyte  gene  expression  pattern  that  characterized  their  response  to  the 
tumor, 

Material  and  Methods;  GE  Codelink  Human  20K  Gene  Expression  Bioarrays  were  used  to  test 
blood  samples,  fi'om  patients  enrolled  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP),  with  proven 
breast  pathology  diagnosis  categories  of  Invasive  Cancer  (57)  and  Benign  pathologies  (69). 
Patients  were  randomly  divided  into  training  (49%),  test  (21®/o),  and  validation  (30%)  datasets 
with  respect  to  each  diagnosis  category.  The  Codelink  normalized  data  was  filtered  to  remove 
missing  data,  log  transformed,  and  normalized  by  global  mean  adjustment.  All  procedures  were 
carried  out  using  caGEDA  fh ttp;//bioiuform ati cs.uinnc.edu').  Differentially  expressed  genes 
were  found  using  the  J5  test  and  Random  Resampling  Validation  using  a  Naive  Bayes  Classifier 
at  50  iterations  was  performed  for  predictions.  Stratifications  were  based  on  three  parameters: 
biomarker  status  (values  determined  by  independent  immunohistochemistry  (IHC)  assays, 
invasive  only),  menopausal  status,  and  a  benign  vs.  invasive  comparison  using  ethnicity  and 
menopausal  stratifications.  Whenever  possible,  balanced  datasets  were  used.  For  the  gene 
expression  comparisons,  the  biomarker  of  interest  was  removed  from  the  microanay  data  (e.g.  for 
ER  stratified  samples,  the  BR  microarray  results  were  not  used  for  the  classifications).  Small  sets 
of  genes  were  identified  from  the  training  and  test  datasets,  and  applied  to  the  validation  datasets 
for  classification  predictions. 

Results:  Analysis  of  independent  validation  datasets  produced  the  following  classification 
accuracies:  post-menopausal  invasive  vs.  post-menopausal  benign,  as  well  as  pre-menopausal 
Caucasian  invasive  vs.  post-menopausal  Caucasian  invasive  both  resulted  in  100%  (14  and  13 
genes,  respectively).  In  addition,  Caucasian  benign  vs.  Caucasian  invasive  returned  89%  (16 
genes),  while  pre-menopausal  invasive  vs.  post-menopausal  invasive  resulted  in  81%  (8  genes). 
The  biomarkers  resulted  in;  ERBB2  status  88%  (18  genes),  PR  status  82%  (7  genes)  and  ER 
status  76%  (5  genes). 

Discussion;  Our  preliminaiy  study  suggests  that  a  small  set  of  genes  identified  from  microarray 
experiments  performed  on  peripheral  blood  leukocytes  may  be  used  for  patient  classifications. 

We  are  currently  investigating  the  data  for  metabolite  responsive  genes  (e.g.  those  that  respond  to 
estrogen).  Gene  ontology  studies  have  shown  a  majority  of  the  candidate  genes  to  be  involved  in 
either  immune  response  or  molecular  transport.  These  preliminaiy  results  provide  us  with  an 
interesting  blood  signature  that  may  lead  to  improvement  of  the  diagnosis  process. 


Title:  Peripheral  blood  microarray  data  may  aid  in  predicting  lymph  node  status  of  breast  cancer 
patients 

Rick  M  Jordan,  MSI,  Hai  Hu,  PhDl,  Caroline  M  Heckman,  BSl,  Leonid  Kvecher,  MSI,  Craig  D 
Shriver,  MD2,  Ricliard  Mural,  PhDl  and  Yaw-Ching  Yang,  PhDl.  IWindber  Research  Institute, 
VVindber,  PA,  United  States,  1S963  and  2Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC, 
United  States,  20307. 

Background:  In  order  to  identify  metastatic  breast  cancer  in  its  truly  earliest  stages,  identification  of  spread 
to  proximal  lymph  nodes  is  of  clinical  importance,  Currently,  the  methods  of  diagnosis  and  detection  can 
be  described  as  invasive  procedures.  A  iess-invasive  metliod  such  as  a  blood-based  gene  expression 
prediction  model  that  could  aid  in  lymph  node  status  (LN)  determination  could  be  of  immense  importance. 
We  performed  classifications  of  peripheral  leukocyte  microarray  data  from  breast  cancer  patients,  using  a 
minimal  number  of  genes  to  see  whether  there  was  a  leukocyte  gene  expression  pattern  that  characterized 
lymph  node  status. 

Material  and  Methods:  Affymetrix  HG  U133  Plus  2.0  GeneChip  Arrays  were  used  to  obtain  blood 
microatray  data  from  100  patients.  Patients  enrolled  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP),  with 
proven  breast  pathology  diagnosis  categories  of  invasive  pre-inenopausal  (n=26)  and  invasive  post¬ 
menopausal  (n=74),  of  which  lymph  node  status  was  available  for  19  pre-menopausal  (10  LN-  9  LN+)  and 
58  post-menopausal  (47  LN-  1 1  LN+)  samples  were  chosen  for  this  study.  The  dataset  was  randomly 
divided  into  training  (49%),  test  (21%),  and  external  validation  (30%)  subsets  with  respect  to  each 
diagnosis  category.  The  data  was  median-normalized  and  filtered  by  removing  genes  meeting  carefully 
chosen  intensity  criteria  (leaving  17736  probes  for  analysis).  All  classification  procedures  were  carried  out 
using  caGEDA  (cancer  Gene  Expression  Data  Analysis  tool;  httD://bioinformatics.upmc.edu). 

Differentially  expressed  genes  were  found  using  the  D1  test  and  Random  Resampling  Validation  with  a 
Nave  Bayes  Classifier  at  10  iterations  for  predictions.  Stratifications  were  based  on  lymph  node  (IHC- 
verified)  and  menopausal  status.  The  following  comparisons  were  performed:  pre-  vs.  post-menopausal, 
invasive  LN+  vs.  LN-,  pre-menopausal  LN+  vs.  LN-,  and  post-menopausal  LN+  vs.  LN-.  Small  sets  of 
genes  (n  25)  were  identified  fi'oni  the  training  and  test  datasets,  and  applied  to  the  validation  datasets  for 
classification  predictions. 

Results:  Analysis  of  independent  test  validation  datasets  produced  the  following  classification  accuracies; 
menopausal  status  90%  (10  pre-menopausal  and  20  post-menopausal  samples),  invasive  LN-status  in- 
general  70.8%  (10  LN+  and  14  LN-  samples),  pre-menopausal  LN-status  83.3%  (3  LN+  and  3  LN- 
sainples),  and  post-menopausal  LN-status  94.4%  (4  LN+  and  14  LN-  samples). 

Discussion:  While  our  validation  accuracies  reached  into  the  90%  range,  the  training/test  accuracies 
averaged  around  70%-80%.  Our  prelimhiary  study  suggests  that  genes  identified  from  microarray 
experiments  perfonned  on  peripheral  blood  leukocytes  initially  appear  to  be  partially  able  to  predict  lymph 
node  status  in  breast  cancer  patients.  We  are  cuirently  working  to  increase  our  sample  size,  as  we  expect 
larger  sample  sizes  to  provide  more  definitive  predictions. 


Chapter  2  -  The  Clinical  Perspective 
Lee  Bronfman,  Craig  D.  Shriver.  and  Emily  Gutchell 

It  is  within  the  clinical  setting  that  the  need  for  biomedical  research  is  revealed, 
and  to  this  setting  that  the  advancements  of  biomedical  research  return.  No  one 
truly  needs  to  be  convinced  of  the  need  for  clinical  research.  There  is  intrinsic 
agreement  that  as  human  beings  we  have  extraordinary  needs  for  quality 
healthcare.  The  debates  ensue  regarding  how  research  is  conducted  and  move 
into  a  myriad  of  potential  lively  discussions  from  there.  Yet  it  is  rarely  debated 
that  research  is  essential  enterprise,  and  that  it  should  be  conducted  with  the 
highest  level  of  integrity.  A  research  project  that  meets  the  highest  standards  will 
begin  with  a  well-devised  plan  for  launching  the  project  from  the  clinical  setting. 
This  chapter  will  discuss  how  to  implement  those  aspects  of  a  biomedical 
Informatics  research  project  that  are  conducted  in  the  clinical  health  care  setting. 
Typically,  these  processes  are  consenting  research  subjects,  collecting  clinical 
information  and  biospecimens  from  research  subjects,  and  transferring  the  many 
data  and  specimens  to  a  research  facility  for  storage  and  analysis.  Easily  done, 
one  might  think.  And  it  is  so,  if  one  takes  into  account  the  complexity  of  getting 
there. 

2.1  Developing  a  Research  Protocol 

When  biomedical  research  incorporates  clinical  data  to  drive  genomic  and 
proteomic  research,  a  specimen  (tissue,  blood,  bone  marrow,  etc,)  for  analysis  is 
required.  In  order  to  obtain  that  specimen  and  use  it  for  research,  a  research 


protocol  must  be  developed.  Reed  and  Jones-Wells  suggest  that  a  protocol  can 
be  thought  of  as  a  blueprint  for  what  is  to  be  done,  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  who 
is  to  assume  ultimate  responsibility  for  it,[1]  To  effectively  write  a  protocol,  these 
three  basic  questions  of  what,  how,  and  who  must  be  fully  addressed.  The 
protocol  will  be  submitted  to  the  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB)  affiliated  with 
the  organization  where  the  research  will  be  conducted,  and  must  be  approved 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  research.  Institutional  Review  Boards  exist  to  assure 
that  research  conducted  within  the  organization  is  well  designed  and  without 
undue  risk  to  participants,  and  that  human  subjects  are  protected  from  unethical 
practices.  Augmented  by  implications  of  the  genomic  era,  as  well  as  regulatory 
mandates  to  protect  personal  health  information,  protecting  privacy  has  also 
become  an  important  concern  to  IRBs.  The  specific  requirements  for  writing  and 
submitting  a  research  protocol  to  an  IRB  are  unique  to  any  given  organization, 
yet  because  the  goals  of  an  Institutional  Review  Board  are  the  same  everywhere, 
the  required  elements  of  a  protocol  are  fairly  consistent.  Organizations  such  as 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

{http://www.fda.g0v/0c/gcp/guidance.html#guidance).  the  Office  for  Human 
Research  Protections  (http://www.hhs.g0v/0hrp/education/#activities),  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 

(http://clinicalcenter.nih.gov/researchers/training/ippcr.shtml),  and  the  Society  of 
Clinical  Research  Associates  (http://www.socra.org/),  offer  courses  and 
educational  material  on  developing  clinical  research  protocols.  Let  us  consider 
each  section  of  a  standard  clinical  research  protocol. 
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2.1.1  The  Cover  Page 

The  cover  page  of  a  protocol  will  include  the  title  of  the  study,  the  name,  title,  and 
contact  information  of  the  Principal  Investigator,  any  Associate  Investigators 
and/or  collaborators,  and  if  required,  a  Medical  Monitor.  Figure  2.1  shows  a 
sample  cover  page  for  a  protocol. 

Figure  2.1  goes  here 

The  Principal  Investigator  (PI)  is  the  individual  primarily  responsible  for  the  actual 
execution  of  the  clinical  investigation.  He/she  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
study,  obtaining  the  consent  of  research  subjects,  providing  necessary  reports, 
and  maintaining  study  documents,  Some  or  all  of  these  responsibilities  can  be, 
should  be,  and  often  are,  delegated  to  other  trained  professionals  with  the 
requisite  expertise,  under  the  supervision  of  the  PI.  The  PI  is  usually  affiliated 
with  the  institution  where  the  research  is  to  be  conducted  and  if  not,  an 
administrative  point  of  contact  will  be  identified. 

Associate  Investigators  are  other  key  personnel  involved  in  the  governance  of 
the  study  who  are  affiliated  with  the  sponsoring  institution.  For  the  example  of  a 
protocol  to  study  breast  disease,  these  may  be  a  breast  surgeon,  a  pathologist,  a 
medical  oncologist,  a  radiation  oncologist,  a  radiologist,  etc..  Collaborating 
personnel  are  all  other  key  personnel  involved  in  the  governance  of  the  study 
who  come  from  outside  the  sponsoring  institution,  in  our  example,  the 
collaborating  personnel  Identified  could  be  the  vice  president  of  the  research 
facility  where  the  biorepository  is  located,  and  the  breast  surgeon  consenting 
patients  to  the  protocol  at  the  second  site.  A  Medical  Monitor  is  a  physician  who 
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monitors  the  study  from  a  medical  safety  perspective  and  is  not  involved  in  any 
way  with  the  research  study.  When  a  study  is  assessed  to  pose  greater  than 
minimal  risk  to  its  subjects,  a  Medical  Monitor  will  likely  be  necessary.  The 
responsibilities  of  a  Medical  Monitor  include: 

1  Periodic  review  of  research  files,  medical  records,  etc. 

2  Review  of  annual  progress  reports,  adverse  events,  protocol  deviations. 

3  The  ability  to  terminate  the  study  or  participation  in  the  study  if  there  is 
concern  about  the  welfare  of  enrolled  subjects. 

Many  research  studies  only  pose  minimal  risk  to  participants  and  may  not  require 
a  Medical  Monitor.  Minimal  risk  to  human  subject  participants  is  defined  within 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  "Minimal  risk  means  that  the  probability  and 
magnitude  of  harm  or  discomfort  anticipated  in  the  research  are  not  greater  in 
and  of  themselves  than  those  ordinarily  encountered  in  daily  life  or  during  the 


performance  of  routine  physical  or  psychological  examinations  or  tests.”  [2] 

2.1.2  The  Body  of  the  Research  Protocol 

The  following  sections,  or  variations  thereof,  comprise  the  body  of  a  research 
protocol. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  protocol  are  stated,  including  the  research  hypothesis  if 
any.  Research  objectives  should  be  consistent  with  the  Plan  and  Data  Analysis 
sections.  The  medical  application  or  medical  importance  and  usefulness  of  the 
results  of  the  study  are  often  cited  in  the  objectives. 

Background  and  Significance 

A 


The  Background  and  Significance  section  of  a  protocol  is  necessary  to  justify  the 
need  for  the  project  and  explain  the  rationale.  It  includes  a  summary  of  relevant 
literature.  Making  this  section  easy  to  understand — especially  to  those  outside  of 
the  specialty  of  the  author,  is  important. 

Plan 

The  protocol’s  plan  is  comprised  of  many  subsections  which  together  delineate 
the  broad  scope  of  processes  and  methodologies  that  will  be  implemented  by  the 
protocol.  Each  subsection  must  be  addressed  briefly.  This  assures  the  IRB  that 
the  plan  for  implementing  the  protocol  has  been  thoroughly  conceived.  The 
subsections  include,  but  may  not  be  limited  to; 

•  Study  design 

•  Recruitment  methods,  with  inclusion  and  exclusion  criteria  for  subject 
participation 

•  An  estimate  of  the  sample  size  planned  for  the  study 

•  Anticipated  start  date  and  expected  completion  date  of  the  study 

•  Data  collection  practices,  including  types  of  data  collected  as  well  as 
practices  for  assuring  patient  confidentiality,  including  processes  for  handling 
protected  health  information  as  defined  by  the  Health  Insurance  Portability 
and  Accountability  Act 

•  Data  analysis  practices  ,  i,e.,  a  genera!  description  of  how  the  data  collected 
will  be  analyzed  and  by  whom 

When  a  study  includes  the  collection  and  storage  of  human  biological  specimens, 
additional  information  will  be  required.  Such  information  will  include  but  may  not 
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be  limited  to: 


•  Obtaining  informed  consent  for  future  use  of  specimens  and  clinical  data 

•  Specimen  collection  procedures 

•  Specimen  shipping  procedures 

•  Specimen  storage  procedures 

•  Specimen  confidentiality,  and  how  it  will  be  maintained 

•  Who  will  have  access  to  specimens 

•  Length  of  time  specimens  will  be  stored 

•  Withdrawal  and  destruction  of  specimens 

The  research  office  associated  with  the  IRB  that  will  approve  your  protocol  may 
have  valuable  guidelines  and/or  standard  formats  for  submitting  the  plan,  as  well 
as  other  sections  of  the  protocol. 

References 

Include  a  section  of  references  citing  the  publications  used  to  develop  the 
proposal. 

Budget 

The  budget  for  the  research  project  is  submitted  with  the  protocol.  Individual 
IRBs  usually  require  specific  budget  formats. 

Attachments  Relevant  to  the  Research 

The  iRB  will  require  copies  of  documents  to  be  used  in  conducting  the  research 
such  as  consent  forms,  questionnaires/survey  instruments,  brochures  describing 
the  research,  and  marketing  material.  If  there  are  additional,  collaborative 
protocols  or  grant  proposals  affiliated  with  the  project,  these  will  be  required  by 
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the  IRB. 


Developing  a  protocol  is  a  time  consuming,  labor  intensive  undertaking.  There 
will  be  many  drafts,  revisions,  and  consultations  with  associate  investigators 
before  a  final  document  Is  submitted  to  an  IRB.  Once  the  review  process  begins 
with  the  IRB,  correspondence  and  communication  will  require  additional 
clarification  and  revision  before  a  final  version  is  approved.  Although  all  IRBs 
must  adhere  to  the  Common  Rule,  [3],  individual  IRBs  may  function  quite 
differently  from  one  another.  It  behooves  the  Principal  Investigator  and  Study 
Coordinator  to  become  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  their  IRB.  Attention  to 
detail  in  this  phase  of  research  will  prove  beneficial  as  the  study  is  conducted. 

All  research  protocols  involving  human  subjects  must  be  reviewed  at  least  once 
per  year.  After  the  IRB  has  granted  initial  approval  of  your  protocol,  a  yearly, 
continuing  review  will  be  required.  Your  IRB  will  provide  the  format  for  what  is 
called  a  Continuing  Review  application.  This  is  likely  to  include  a  progress  report 
of  the  number  of  enrollees  over  the  past  year,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the 
study,  changes  in  such  things  as  survey  instruments,  consent  forms,  or  any 
changes  to  the  protocol’s  activities  that  require  approval  from  an  IRB.  If  there 
have  been  any  significant  events  requiring  regulatory  reporting,  the  original  report 
to  the  IRB  of  the  event  is  included  in  the  progress  report. 

2.2  Ethics  in  Clinical  Research 

Institutional  Review  Boards  exist  to  protect  the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  human 
subjects  participating  in  research.  Various  ethical  codes  and  reports  provide 
guidelines  and  mandates  for  the  ethical  conduct  of  clinical  research.  The 
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Nuremberg  Code  was  developed  during  the  trial  of  Nazi  physicians  after  World 
War  II,  and  was  followed  by  the  Declaration  of  Helsinki  in  1964.  A  "living" 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Helsinki  was  revised  in  1975,  1983  and  2000.  The 
Council  for  International  Organizations  of  fyiedical  Sciences  (CIOMS)  published 
International  Ethical  Guidelines  for  Biomedical  Research  Involving  Human 
Subjects  in  1993,  a  collaborative  effort  with  the  World  Health  Organization,  which 
targeted  the  unique  concerns  of  human  subject  protections  for  research 
conducted  in  developing  countries. 

Henry  Beecher,  MD,  published  an  expose  in  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  in  1966  where  he  cited  numerous  examples  of  unethical  research.[4] 
The  Tuskeegee  Syphilis  Study,  begun  in  1932  and  finally  stopped  in  1972,  was  a 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  Study  where  penicillin  treatment  was 
withheld  from  African  American  men  in  Tuskeegee,  Alabama,  who  had  been 
diagnosed  with  syphilis.  Dr.  Beecher's  exposure  of  the  Tuskeegee  Study  led  to 
the  development  of  the  National  Research  Act  in  1974.  The  National  Commission 
for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research 
was  formed,  and  in  1978  that  Commission  produced  the  Belmont  Report.  The 
Belmont  Report  is  a  summary  of  ethical  principles  intended  to  provide  national 
guidelines  to  all  those  involved  in  research  with  human  subjects.  The  Belmont 
Report  focuses  upon  three  basic  ethical  concepts  in  research:  Respect  for 
Persons,  Beneficence,  and  Justice.[5]  The  Belmont  Report  led  to  the  Common 
Rule.  The  Common  Rule  is  a  federal  policy  which  directs  a  research  institution  to 
assure  the  protection  of  human  subjects  participating  in  research.  Title  45  of  the 
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Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Subpart  A,  Part  46  describes  the  Common  Rule  in 
its  entirety. 

2.2.1  Regulatory  Policies  for  Protecting  a  Research  Subject’s  Privacy 
Regulatory  policies  for  safeguarding  the  privacy  of  personal  information  vary 
among  countries  and  have  impact  upon  the  use  of  data  in  research.  Privacy 
policies  governing  personal  data  originate  from  different  angles  in  different 
countries,  such  as  banking,  e-commerce,  business,  and  healthcare.  Regardless, 
these  laws  can  have  regulatory  reach  into  ensuring  privacy  protections  for 
research  subjects.  Researchers  in  Canada  are  impacted  by  the  Personal 
Information  Protection  and  Electronic  Document  Act;  researchers  in  the 
European  Union,  by  the  European  Union  Directive  on  Data  Protection.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  Health  insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act, 
(HIPAA),  that  researchers  need  to  understand.  The  HIPAA  Privacy  Rule  is 
administered  through  the  United  States  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  Enacted  to  protect  employee  health  and 
insurance  when  workers  changed  or  lost  their  jobs,  the  HIPAA  law  also  provided 
guidelines  for  agencies  to  protect  an  individual’s  health  information,  increasing 
Internet  usage  and  digital  exchange  of  health  information  led  to  updated  HIPAA 
guidelines  which  addressed  protected  health  information  in  electronic  privacy  and 
confidentiality  issues,  as  well  as  data  collection  in  human  use  research  protocols. 
Although  HIPAA  was  enacted  in  1996,  nationwide  compliance  to  the  HIPAA 
Privacy  Rule  was  implemented  in  April  2003. 

The  HIPAA  Privacy  Rule  sets  standards  that  limit  the  use  and  disclosure  of 
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protected  health  information  for  research  purposes.  The  Privacy  Rule  does  not 
replace  or  modify  the  Common  Rule  or  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
regulations.  The  Privacy  Rule  works  with  these  other  regulations  to  increase 
human  subject  protections.  The  intent  of  the  HIPAA  Privacy  Rule  is  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  individuaily  identifiable  health  information  by  establishing  conditions  for 
its  use  and  disclosure.  Covered  entities  are  subject  to  the  HIPAA  Privacy  Rule. 

A  covered  entity  is  a  health  care  provider,  health  plan,  or  health  care 
clearinghouse.  Researchers  working  within  or  collaboratively  with  covered 
entities  become  bound  by  provisions  of  the  Privacy  Rule  as  well.  Thus,  many 
researchers  must  obtain  written  permission  from  study  enrollees  in  the  form  of  an 
HiPAA  authorization,  before  the  enroilee's  "protected  health  information”  (PHi) 
can  be  used  in  research,  if  the  researcher  elects  to  use  only  a  limited  data  set  as 
defined  by  the  Privacy  Rule,  written  authorization  from  the  participant  isn’t 
required,  however,  a  data  use  agreement  between  the  covered  entity  and  the 
researcher  is  required,  assuring  that  specific  safeguards  will  be  taken  with  the 
PHI  that  remains  within  the  limited  data  set.  The  IRB  may  require  evidence  of  the 
data  use  agreement  in  the  protocol  submission  or  may  require  a  reference  to  the 
data  use  agreement  within  the  informed  consent  document.  Informed  consent  is 
covered  in  the  next  section. 

The  other  consideration  for  researchers  is  to  use  only  de-identified  health 
information,  as  defined  by  the  Privacy  Rule,  for  which  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
use  and  disclose.  There  are  two  ways  to  de-identify  health  information; 

1.  Remove  all  of  18  unique  identifiers  specified  by  the  Privacy  Rule,  thereby 
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assuring  no  information  can  identify  the  individual. 

2.  Statistically  de-identify  information  \A/hereby  a  statistician  certifies  that  there  is 
a  "very  small"  risk  that  the  information  could  be  used  to  identify  the  individual. 
The  following  are  the  18  unique  identifiers  that  must  be  removed  from  health 
information  in  order  for  that  information  to  be  considered  de-identified:  names, 
locations  smaller  than  a  state,  dates  that  relate  directly  to  an  individual, 
telephone  and  fax  numbers  and  e-mail  addresses,  social  security  numbers, 
medical  record  numbers,  prescription  numbers,  health  plan  beneficiary  numbers, 
other  account  numbers,  certificate/license  numbers,  vehicle  identification 
numbers,  serial  numbers,  license  plate  numbers,  device  identifiers/serial 
numbers,  WEB  URLs  and  IP  addresses,  biometric  identifiers  such  as  fingerprints 
and  voiceprints,  photographic  images,  and  any  other  unique  identifying  numbers 
or  codes.  Given  this  exhaustive  list  and  the  nature  of  clinical  and  demographic 
data  collected  for  biomedical  research  projects,  it  is  likely  that  the  biomedical 
researcher  will  need  to  obtain  written  HI  PM  authorization  from  research 
subjects. 

HIPM  authorization  is  different  from,  but  may  be  combined  with,  the  informed 
consent  document.  It  must  be  for  a  specific  research  study;  one  blanket  HIPM 
authorization  for  all  research  within  an  organization  is  not  permitted.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  provide  user  friendly  guidance  on  the  core  elements  and 
required  statements  that  must  be  part  of  the  HIPM  authorization.  The  website  is 
http://privacyruleandresearch.nih.gov/authorization.asp.  Additionally,  the 
requirements  are  published  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  45,  Part 
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164.508  (c)  and  (d). 

The  IRB  and  privacy  board  of  your  institution  don't  need  to  review  or  approve  the 
HiPAA  authorization,  unless  you  elect  to  combine  it  with  your  informed  consent 
document,  in  which  case  the  IRB  will  review  it  as  part  of  informed  consent.  The 
authorization  form  need  not  expire,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  must  be  stated. 
All  research  participants  must  receive  a  signed  copy  of  their  HIPAA  authorization. 
2.3  Informed  Consent:  Writing  the  Consent  Form 

Informed  consent  must  be  obtained  from  every  research  subject.  This  is  a  federal 
requirement  mandated  by  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  21,  Part  50, 
Section  50.25,  and  Title  45,  Part  46,  Section  116,  The  intent  of  the  regulation  is 
to  provide  research  subjects  with  all  the  necessary  information  needed  to  make 
an  informed  decision  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  the  research.  There  are 
many  required  elements  in  a  consent  form.  Each  is  listed  within  the  code  noted 
above.  Among  them,  of  key  importance  to  the  biomedical  informatics  researcher 
are  a  description  of  the  study’s  research  purposes  and  procedures,  identification 
of  any  procedures  in  the  protocol  that  are  considered  experimental,  a  disclosure 
of  alternative  treatments  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  patient,  the  expected 
duration  of  a  subject’s  participation,  a  description  of  any  reasonably  foreseeable 
risks,  a  statement  describing  the  extent  to  which  confidentiality  of  records  will  be 
maintained,  and,  where  appropriate,  a  statement  of  significant  new  findings  that 
developed  during  the  course  of  the  research,  which  could  impact  the  subject’s 
willingness  to  continue  participation. 

Many  Institutional  Review  Boards  recommend  that  consent  forms  be  written  at  an 
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eighth  grade  reading  level.  This  becomes  truly  challenging  when  genomic  and 
proteomic  investigations  are  the  goal  of  the  researcher.  Mark  Hochhauser,  Ph.D., 
is  a  readability  consultant  and  advocates  the  use  of  plain  English  for  consent 
forms.  He  recommends  including  a  table  of  contents  in  a  consent  form  and 
following  a  question  and  answer  format. [6] 

Microsoft  Word  offers  functions  for  calculating  readability  scores  for  a  document. 
These  can  be  optionally  displayed  when  using  the  Spelling  and  Grammar  tools. 

A  student’s  or  children’s  dictionary  can  also  be  a  useful  tool.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  consent  form  be  written  in  the  language  that  the  research  subjects  use. 
For  this  reason,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  language  version  of 
the  consent  form.  Be  sure  to  include  all  of  the  required  elements  as  outlined  in 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  in  your  informed  consent  document.  These  are 
likely  to  be  reviewed  carefully  by  the  IRB. 

Below  is  an  example  of  a  portion  of  the  informed  consent  document  used  by  the 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP).  CBCP  is  a  biomedical  research 
collaborative  between  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington  DC,  and 
Windber  Research  Institute  in  Windber,  PA.  The  CBCP  seeks  to  decrease 
morbidity  and  mortality  from  breast  cancer  and  breast  disease  by  providing 
patients  with  state  of  the  art  clinical  care,  including  advances  in  risk  reduction. 

The  CBCP  is  also  committed  to  a  translational  research  goal  of  rapidly  translating 
research  findings  into  clinical  practice.  The  CBCP  has  a  state  of  the  art 
biospecimen  repository  to  which  research  subjects  contribute  blood  and  tissue 
samples.  Multiple  questionnaires  containing  clinical  data  are  collected  on  each 
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patient  and  biospecimens  are  extensively  annotated.  Researchers  use  the 

repository  to  conduct  proteomic  and  genomic  research.  Clinical  data  are 

analyzed  in  response  to  proteomic  and  genomic  analysis  and  findings. 

Biomedical  informatics  scientists  develop  informatics  structures  and  expand  the 

informatics  environment  upon  which  the  research  relies  for  rapid  translation  into 

the  clinical  environment,  Given  the  challenges  of  adequately  describing  research 

with  many  goals,  in  easy  to  understand  language,  the  section  of  the  informed 

consent  document  used  by  the  CBCP  that  describes  the  study  is  two  pages  long. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  that  section; 

The  tissue  and  blood  samples  will  undergo  the  primary  research  studies  as 
described  in  the  next  paragraphs. 

This  breast  tissue  can  be  used  for  many  types  of  laboratory  research  looking 
at  cell  changes  during  breast  cancer  development,  identification  of  risk  factors 
that  lead  to  breast  cancer,  learning  why  and  how  breast  cancer  spreads  to 
lymph  nodes,  and  breast  tissue  biology.  Some  of  this  type  of  research  on 
tissue  is  genetic  research.  These  research  studies  may  include  examination 
of  the  gene  markers  of  the  breast  cells  or  lymph  nodes,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  breast  cells. 

The  primary  research  uses  of  the  blood  and  tissue  samples  are  to  study  the 
genetic  makeup,  protein  changes,  and  to  look  for  other  research  markers  that 
may  be  associated  with  breast  disease.  This  information  will  be  analyzed  and 
stored  in  a  computer  database  using  your  assigned  code  number. 

Any  remaining  blood  and  tissue  samples  left  over  after  these  studies  are 
done,  will  remain  frozen  indefinitely  until  needed  for  approved  research 
projects.  There  may  be  future  uses  of  the  remaining  frozen  samples  of  your 
blood  that  are  not  known  to  us  at  this  time.  If  other  research  is  to  be 
conducted  using  these  samples,  this  research  also  will  only  be  conducted 
after  the  samples  have  been  stripped  of  all  identifiers.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  predict  all  the  potential  future  research  uses  of  the  samples.  You  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  at  the  end  of  this  consent  form  to  indicate  if  you  will 
allow  your  blood  and  tissue  samples  to  be  used  for  future  unknown  breast 
disease  research. 

2.3.1  Consenting  for  Future  Research 
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Although  not  required  by  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  an  important  item  on 
a  consent  form  for  proteomic  and  genomic  research,  and  biomedical  research  in 
general,  is  an  option  to  consent  for  future  research.  If  approved  by  the  IRB,  this 
will  allow  researchers  to  conduct  proteomic  and  genomic  research  in  the  future 
without  having  to  obtain  a  second  consent  from  the  subject.  Many  ethicists  and, 
in  fact,  most  patients  prefer  this  approach  to  consenting  in  advance  for  related, 
but  presently  unknown,  future  research  on  specimens  and  data  collected  now.  It 
avoids  a  "cold  call”  from  the  research  team  in  what  might  be  years  after  the 
patient  has  successfully  completed  a  course  of  treatment  for  the  disease. 
Readdressing  that  difficult  time  in  order  to  obtain  an  updated  consent,  can  cause 
needless  emotional  turmoil.  If  the  patient  should  die  of  his  or  her  disease,  and  the 
research  team  then  inadvertently  contacts  the  family,  this  too  can  have  significant 
emotional  effects  on  all  concerned.  Enlightened  IRBs,  especially  those  with  good 
patient  or  lay  person  representation,  understand  this  important  point  about 
allowing  for  the  possibility  of  patients  to  consent  now,  for  future  unknown 
research  uses  of  their  donated  biospecimens  and  data.  For  those  studies 
employing  future  use  consenting,  it  is  important  that  a  reliable  process  exists  that 
identifies  to  the  appropriate  study  personnel  in  a  timely  manner  which 
participants’  data  may  not  be  used  for  future  research.  In  the  experience  of  the 
CBCP,  only  about  2%  of  the  participants  refuse  to  consent  for  future  use 
research. 

The  means  to  obtain  consent  from  patients  for  future  research  uses  of  their 
clinical  data,  including  imaging  data,  as  well  as  their  biospecimens  could  prove 
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pivotal  to  the  success  of  a  biomedical  research  project  in  the  genomic  age. 

2.4  Collecting  Clinical  Data:  Developing  and  Administering  Survey  Instruments 
The  array  of  clinical  data  collected  by  the  biomedical  research  project  will  depend 
upon  the  goals  of  the  project.  Representatives  from  the  clinical  setting  and  the 
research  setting  will  be  involved  in  determining  what  information  is  necessary  to 
collect.  Reliable  and  valid  instruments  exist,  and  a  review  of  them  may  provide 
an  adequate  tool  for  use.  Also  available  are  the  services  of  consulting  firms 
specializing  in  research  survey  instruments.  These  firms  offer  expertise  in 
instrument  development,  optimal  interviewing  formats  given  the  characteristics  of 
the  instrument,  training  of  staff  for  standardized  administration  of  the  instrument, 
as  well  as  data  collection  and  data  management  services. 

If  you  develop  your  own  instrument,  it  may  be  necessary  to  convene  a 
multidisciplinary  task  force  to  successfully  compile  all  data  elements  necessary 
for  the  project.  Staff  with  expertise  along  the  continuum  of  collecting,  processing, 
storing,  and  analyzing  the  data  that  will  be  collected  should  be  consulted.  These 
are  not  only  clinical  experts  and  scientists,  but  also  business  administrators  at 
the  organizations  involved  in  the  research,  research  specialists  adept  at 
consenting  and  administering  questionnaires  to  research  subjects,  IT  specialists 
in  programming,  web  service  and  database  management,  and  data  quality 
specialists.  Each  of  these  knows  something  helpful  about  obstacles  and  solutions 
to  successfully  obtaining  and  securing  data  at  their  organization  and/or  their  level 
of  enterprise. 
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The  method  by  which  the  survey  instrument  will  be  administered  must  also  be 
decided  upon.  Although  there  are  many  ways  to  administer  a  research 
questionnaire  (mail,  Internet,  telephone,  computer,  chart  abstraction,  focus 
groups,  etc.),  the  personal,  one-on-one  interview  conducted  by  qualified  and 
trained  staff  may  yield  the  highest  quaiity  data.  Once  the  content  of  the 
instrument  has  been  established,  the  reliability  of  the  responses  it  generates 
depends  upon  the  instrument  being  administered  the  same  way  to  every 
respondent.  This  reliability  is  achieved  by  standardizing  administration  across 
interviewers.  (American  Institutes  for  Research,  personal  communication, 
January  2004). 

To  standardize  administration  across  interviewers,  training  is  required.  Providing 
your  staff  with  professional  training  on  administering  the  survey  will  clarify  any 
difficult  or  confusing  questions,  establish  trust  between  interviewer  and 
interviewee,  empower  research  staff  to  confidently  administer. the  survey,  and 
result  in  better  data  collection.  It  may  allow  for  a  longer,  more  extensive  survey 
instrument  to  be  reliably  completed  by  minimizing  “questionnaire  fatigue"  that 
patients  experience  when  filling  out  lengthy  research  tools. 

2.5  Issues  Important  to  Biomedical  Informatics 

Along  with  writing  the  protocol  and  developing  the  survey  instrument(s),  planning 
for  the  successful  storage  and  analysis  of  all  data  generated  by  the  processes 
involved  in  the  study  is  important.  Most  of  this  will  happen  in  the  hands  of  the 
biomedical  informatics  experts.  However,  the  clinical  team  is  responsible  for  the 
initial  collection  of  most  of  the  data,  and  as  already  outlined,  must  inform  the 
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research  subjects  of  the  types  of  data  that  will  be  collected,  and  how  it  will  be 
privately  and  securely  stored  and  analyzed. 

2.5.1  De-identifying  Data 

Questionnaires,  medical  images  such  as  mammograms  and  ultrasound  Images, 
and  biospeclmens  will  need  to  be  de-identified,  to  the  extent  stated  on  the 
Informed  Consent  and  HI  PM  Authorizations.  Yet,  these  data  must  also  be 
tracked  in  organized  fashion  for  successful  data  management.  A  research 
project-specific  ID  number,  not  the  subject's  social  security  number  or  hospital 
number,  etc.,  needs  to  identify  all  biospecimens  and  data  collected  for  each 
enrolling  individual.  The  project  must  plan  for  how  a  research  subject's  ID 
number  will  be  assigned,  where  and  how  the  connection  between  the  assigned 
ID  number  and  the  subject's  name  will  be  stored,  and  who,  besides  the  Principal 
Investigator,  will  have  access  to  this  information.  Biospecimens  and 
questionnaires  will  additionally  require  a  tracking  barcode  or  other  identifying 
number  that  links  to  the  research  subject’s  assigned  ID  number  and  also  the  date 
these  data  are  collected.  There  may  be  multiple  surveys,  images,  and 
biospecimens  from  one  research  subject,  collected  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
project. 

2.5.2  Quality  Assurance 

The  clinical  team  will  need  to  communicate  closely  with  the  data  management 
specialists  who  receive  and  review  the  questionnaires,  biospecimens,  and  other 
clinical  data  such  as  mammograms  and  ultrasound  images.  It  is  vital  to  have 
open  communication  channels  for  resolving  discrepancies,  as  well  as  electronic 
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data  tracking  tools  for  making  changes  to  data  collected.  Neither  medical 
charting,  nor  the  processes  of  retrieving  medical  and  social  histories  from 
patients  are  100%  reliable.  The  process  of  obtaining  as  accurate  and  complete  a 
data  record  as  possible  from  a  patient  can  require  much  back  and  forth  between 
data  collectors  and  data  reviewers,  depending  upon  the  volume  of  patients 
participating  in  the  research  study  as  well  as  the  volume  of  data  collected.  At  the 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  the  Windber  Research  Institute  developed  a  user- 
friendly  online  data  tracking  tool  that  streamlined  the  process  of  identifying, 
communicating,  and  resolving  discrepancies  in  clinical  data  collected.  There  are 
thousands  of  enrollees  in  the  CBCP,  and  the  project  collects  many  hundreds  of 
data  elements  from  each  enrollee,  such  as  family  cancer  histories,  dates  of 
menarche  and  menopause,  hormone  replacement  therapy  use  and  duration, 
hormonal  birth  control  use  and  duration,  pregnancy  and  birth  histories,  intake  of 
tobacco,  alcohol,  fat,  caffeine,  underarm  cosmetic  use  and  duration.  Additionally, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  data  are  collected,  such  as  mammogram  dates  and 
findings,  ultrasound  dates  and  findings,  CT  scans,  x-rays,  bone  scans,  PET 
scans,  MRI,  chemotherapy,  radiation  therapy,  hormonal  and  endocrine  adjuvant 
therapies,  pathologic  diagnoses  from  biopsies,  lumpectomies,  mastectomies,  etc. 
Without  precise  methods  for  correcting  errors,  the  project  would  lose  vital  data 
strength  and  compromise  Its  ability  to  conduct  excellent  research.  The  online 
tracking  tool,  called  the  Quality  Assurance  Issue  Tracking  System  (QAIT) 
provides  secure  online  communication  between  the  data  entry  technicians  and 
the  quality  specialists  who  review  all  the  questionnaires  for  completeness  and 
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accuracy  before  data  are  entered.  The  issue  that  requires  clarification  or 
correction  is  entered  into  the  QAIT  by  a  data  entry  technician.  A  quality  specialist 
opens  the  issue  and  resolves  it.  This  may  require  verifying  information  in  a 
medical  record,  and/or  verifying  information  through  the  nurse  who  initially 
collected  it,  and  possibly  will  require  a  call  back  to  the  patient.  When  the  quality 
specialist  has  successfully  resolved  the  issue  using  the  QAIT,  the  issue  is  then 
closed  by  a  data  entry  technician.  The  steps,  dates,  and  times  along  the  way  are 
recorded  electronically  by  the  tool,  and  the  corrected  data  is  then  entered  into  the 
data  tracking  system.  All  this  happens  after  the  quality  specialists  have 
conducted  initial  reviews  of  questionnaires  before  they  are  transferred  to  the 
research  facility  for  data  entry.  In  addition  to  data  problem  resolution,  the  QAIT 
provides  reports  that  enable  management  to  better  supervise,  train,  and  track 
proficiency  of  staff  involved  in  the  data  collection  and  quality  assurance 
processes.  Figure  2.2  depicts  a  list  of  issues  that  require  clarification  and/or 
correction  by  users  of  the  QAIT. 

Figure  2.2  goes  here 

2.5.3  Data  transfer  from  the  clinic  setting  to  the  research  setting: 

The  biomedical  information  collected  within  the  clinical  setting  must  be 
transferred  to  the  research  specialists  and  scientists  who  will  use  and  anaiyze 
the  information.  This  may  invoive  entry  into  the  data  tracking  systems  and 
repositories  that  are  on  site,  and/or  shipping  to  sites  where  the  data  and 
specimen  management  systems  are  located.  Regardless,  quality  control 
practices  that  ensure  the  integrity  of  clinical  data  and  biological  specimens  during 
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transfer  are  of  paramount  importance.  Quality  control  methods  for  transferring 
biological  specimens  to  the  repository  are  covered  in  Chapter.3.  Additionally,  all 
clinical  data  should  undergo  quality  review  before  being  cleared  for  data  entry. 
The  data  entry  process  should  also  have  a  quality  oversight  component.  If  you 
have  a  data  tracking  system  whereby  data  entry  occurs  directly,  with  no 
opportunity  for  quality  review  before  data  entry,  it  is  necessary  for  quality  control 
procedures  to  begin  at  the  point  after  which  the  data  is  entered,  but  before  it  is 
analyzed  by  the  researchers.  The  challenge  of  the  quality  review  process  is  to 
ensure  the  clinical  data  collected  are  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible.  An 
organized  data  management  system  such  as  the  QAIT  tool  described  above,  that 
tracks  corrections  and  changes  to  data  is  essential  for  maintaining  integrity  in 
processing  clinical  data.  Coordination  of  the  quality  review  takes  continual 
involvement  and  oversight.  A  Standard  Operating  Procedure  that  details  a 
process  for  ensuring  good  quality  control  of  clinical  data  collected  on  survey 
instruments  may  be  essential  for  projects  that  collect  many  clinical  data 
elements. 

Once  biospecimens  and  clinical  data  arrive  at  the  research  facility  where  they  are 
stored  and  utilized,  robust  data  tracking  and  data  centralization  systems  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  goals  of  a  large  biomedical  research  project.  Such 
systems  are  discussed  in  Chapters  7  and  8. 

2.5.4  Standard  Operating  Procedures  (SOPs) 

Written  policies  and  procedures  can  greatly  assist  in  assuring  standardized 
adherence  to  regulations,  guidelines,  local  policies  and  institutional  directives. 
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They  provide  staff  with  easy  to  locate  guidance.  SOPs  should  be  living 
documents,  meaning  they  should  be  developed,  shared  with  appropriate  staff, 
reviewed,  and  revised  periodically.  The  format  of  SOPs  should  be  standardized. 
Staff  can  then  rely  upon  the  existence  of  SOPs  within  a  familiar  format  that  is 
easy  to  find  within  the  clinic  and/or  research  setting.  The  SOP  should  be  titled 
with  the  subject  or  standard  it  addresses.  It  should  then  state  why  the 
organization  has  this  standard  and  who  must  comply  with  it.  Lastly  the  steps  of 
the  procedure  should  be  clearly  delineated.  A  biomedical  research  project  will 
require  an  SOP  for  the  retrieval,  storage  and  shipping  of  biospecimens.  Also 
useful  will  be  an  SOP  for  consenting  patients  to  the  protocol.  It  will  further  be 
useful  to  have  an  SOP  for  receiving,  reviewing,  and  entering  questionnaire  data. 
Figure  2.3  shows  the  table  of  contents  for  an  SOP  that  delineates  how  the  core 
questionnaire  from  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  is  processed  after  it  has  been 
administered  to  a  research  participant. 

Figure  2,3  goes  here 

SOPs  define  the  scope  of  practice  for  an  individual  or  a  program.  They  provide 
guidelines  for  new  members  of  the  team.  They  document  roles  and 
responsibilities  for  the  research  team,  and  they  set  the  standards  of  good 
practice  for  the  operation  of  your  project,  it  is  worthwhile  to  keep  the  benefits  in 
mind  when  faced  with  how  time  consuming  it  is  to  write  useful  SOPs,  and  the  fact 
that  they  must  be  periodically  reviewed  and  updated  to  reflect  changes.  Make 
every  effort  to  write  SOPs  that  can  be,  and  are,  enforced  in  practice— deviations 
from  them  may  not  be  viewed  kindly  by  an  auditor. 
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2.6  Implementing  the  Research  Protocol 

Once  the  protocol,  consent  form,  questionnaire/survey  instrument(s),  and  HIPAA 
authorization  have  been  approved  by  the  IRB,  and  the  biomedical  informatics 
systems  and  repositories  are  functioning  to  receive  data  and  specimens,  a 
planned  implementation  of  the  research  protocol  can  take  place.  Clinical  staff 
responsible  for  specimen  acquisition  need  training  in  exactly  how  specimens  will 
be  obtained,  transported  within  the  clinic,  stored  temporarily,  and  shipped  to  the 
repository.  Team  planning  and  "dry  runs"  for  every  aspect  of  the  acquisition 
process,  but  with  no  actual  specimen,  should  be  considered.  This  will  help 
ensure  that  the  first  batch  of  biological  specimens  sent  to  the  repository  location 
will  not  be  compromised  due  to  unforeseen  problems.  Similar  "dry  runs"  should 
be  done  with  subject  enrollment  and  clinical  data  management, 

Those  staff  responsible  for  obtaining  informed  consent  and  administering  survey 
instruments  to  subjects  need  to  be  thoroughly  knowledgeable  about  the  protocol 
and  proficient  in  the  consenting  and  survey  administration  processes. 

Completion  of  a  live  or  online  course  in  the  protection  of  human  subjects  is 
recommended  for  all  staff  directly  involved  in  the  research,  and  is  required  by 
some  IRBs.  Courses  may  be  offered  through  professional  organizations  such  as 
the  Society  of  Clinical  Research  Associates.[7]  The  Office  for  Human  Research 
Protections  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  offer  free  web-based  resources  for 
human  subjects  training.[8-9]  Information  about  international  codes  and  ethics  for 
human  subject  protections  is  also  covered  by  these  sources.  The  Collaborative 
IRB  Training  Initiative  (CITI),  out  of  the  University  of  Miami,  provides  a 
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comprehensive  selection  of  educational  modules  for  biomedical,  and  social  and 
behavioral  researchers.  Continuing  education  modules  are  also  offered  as  a 
refresher,  to  ensure  that  research  staff  remain  competent  in  the  area  of  Human 
Subject  Protection. [10] 

Staff  responsible  for  consenting  subjects  to  the  protocol,  as  well  as  completing 
the  questionnaire/survey  instrument,  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  track  of  any 
issues  or  problems  experienced  with  the  consent  form  or  the  survey  instrument. 
Staff  meetings  can  be  an  ideal  time  to  discuss  “best  practices”  in  administration 
of  the  instrument  and  consenting  of  subjects.  Also  discuss  what  the  frequently 
asked  questions  by  subjects  are,  which  questions  prove  to  need  special  attention 
and  clarification.  This  will  result  in  reliability  and  standardization  of  both  the 
administration  of  the  survey  instrument  and  the  obtaining  of  informed  consent.  A 
successful  biomedical  informatics  research  initiative  will  include  a  solid 
orientation  and  continuing  education  programs  for  staff. 

2.9  Summary 

Participating  in  a  research  protocol  is  a  privilege.  Many  research  participants  and 
many  staff  members  demonstrate  this  sentiment  in  the  way  they  approach  their 
roles  and  tasks  within  the  research  project.  Conducting  research  in  a  clinical 
setting  is  an  endeavor  in  which  people  take  pride.  It  is  beneficial  to  those  doing 
the  work  now,  as  well  as  those  who  will  be  beneficiaries  of  that  work  in  the  future. 

Preparing  the  documents  and  the  processes  for  ensuring  a  well  run  protocol  is  a 
time  consuming  endeavor  requiring  collaboration  from  many  experts.  The 
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administration  of  the  protocol  must  be  planned,  the  formal  protocol  written,  and 
the  informed  consent  and  HIPAA  authorization  documents  written.  A  survey 
instrument  must  be  developed.  Approval  from  the  IRB  of  the  organization(s) 
conducting  research  must  be  obtained.  All  staff  participating  in  research  activities 
must  be  trained  for  their  unique  roles  in  the  study  as  well  as  in  research  ethics, 
including  the  protection  of  human  subjects.  Data  management  systems  for 
ensuring  integrity  and  anonymity  of  biospecimens  and  clinical  data  must  be 
developed  and  followed.  Quality  oversight  and  ongoing  staff  education  must  be 
conducted  with  regularity.  Biospecimens  and  clinical  data  must  be  successfully 
transferred  from  the  clinic  setting  to  the  research  setting  that  will  receive  them 
and  enable  the  work  of  the  scientists  to  be  carried  forward  in  the  activities  of 
research. 
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Figure  Legends 
Figure  2.1 

Sample  cover  page  of  a  protocol  to  study  breast  disease  by  collecting  biological 
specimens  from  research  subjects  at  two  different  clinical  sites,  and  storing  and 
analyzing  the  specimens  at  a  research  facility 

Figure  2.2 

The  list  of  current  issues  being  generated  in  the  QAIT  online  tool  used  by  the 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project.  Notice  the  status  column.  Issues  that  are  ready  for 
a  quality  specialist  to  respond  to  are  marked  "Ready  for  QA".  Issues  that  are  still 
being  formulated  by  a  data  entry  technician  are  marked  "Data  Entry".  Issues  that 
have  been  resolved  by  a  quality  specialist  are  marked  "QA:  (no  pending  issue)" 
along  with  the  quality  specialist’s  name. 

Figure  2.3 

Table  of  contents  for  a  Standard  Operating  Procedure  used  by  the  Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project  to  standardize  the  way  research  questionnaires  are  processed. 
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Effect  of  equal-access  to  breast  care  on  clinicopathological  phenotypes  of  invasive  breast 
tumors  in  Afiican  American 

Rachel  Ellsworth,  Jeff  Hooke,  Craig  Shriver 

Introduction;  Incidence  of  breast  cancer  is  higher  in  young  African  American  (A  AW) 
compared  to  Caucasian  women  (CW)  and  is  frequently  associated  with  an  aggressive 
phenotype  and  poor  clinical  outcome.  These  differences  have  often  been  attributed  to 
differences  in  access  to  quality-health  care.  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Center  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  provides  high-quality  equal-access  breast  care  to  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  Clinical  and  pathological  factors,  including  tumor  stage, 
ER,  PR  and  HER2  status  and  outcome,  were  examined  in  AAW  and  CW  patients  with 
invasive  breast  carcinomas. 

Methods:  AAW  (n=76)  and  CW  (n=253)  with  invasive  breast  cancer  were  enrolled  in  the 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP).  Clinical  was  collected  using  a  large  500-field 
questionnaire  and  every  specimen  was  reviewed  by  a  single  dedicated  breast  pathologist. 
ER,  PR  and  HER2  protein  levels  were  determined  by  IHC  and/or  FISH  analysis.  Data 
was  analyzed  patients  from  patients  with  invasive  breast  cancer  using  Student’s  t-test  and 
exact  unconditional  tests. 

Results:  The  average  age  of  diagnosis  was  significantly  lower  (R<0.01)  in  AAW  (mean 
=51  yr)  compared  to  CW  (mean  =  59  yr),  with  14%  of  AAW  diagnosed  under  age  40 
eompared  to  5%  of  CW,  Stage  at  diagnosis,  lymph  node  and  HBR2  status  did  not  differ 
between  the  two  groups.  Significantly  more  tumors  from  AAW  were  ER  negative  (33%  v 
21%;  P<0.05),  PR  negative  (55%  v  30%;  R<0.0001)  and  had  the  triple  negative 
phenotype  (ER,  PR,  and  HER-2/«eM  negative;  18%  v  6%;  /’<0.005).  The  mortality  rate 
was  significantly  higher  in  AAW  (6%  v  1.5%;  F<0.05)  compared  to  CW. 

Conclusions:  A  reported  higher  stage  at  diagnosis  in  AAW  has  been  suggested  to  reflect 
delays  in  seeking  medical  treatment,  suggesting  that  poor  outcomes  in  AAW  with  breast 
cancer  are  associated  with  socioeconomic  factors;  however,  in  this  population,  provided 
with  high-quality  health  care  regardless  of  the  ability  to  pay,  while  stage  at  diagnosis  did 
not  differ  between  AAW  and  CW,  tumors  from  AAW  were  associated  with  poor 
pathological  characteristics  and  higher  mortality  rates.  Pathological  and  phenotypic 
differences  between  AAW  and  CW  suggest  that  invasive  breast  tumors  are  different 
biological  diseases,  associated  with  population-specific  molecular  profiles. 


Gene  expression  differences  in  primaiy  breast  tumors  from  African  American  and 
Caucasian  women. 

Background:  Incidence  of  breast  cancer  varies  across  ethnic  groups.  Overall  incidence 
is  highest  among  Caucasian  women  (CW);  however,  incidence  in  women  younger  than 
40  as  well  as  mortality  is  highest  among  African  American  women  (AAW).  Although 
socioeconomic  disparities  are  often  blamed  for  these  differences,  AAW  are  more  likely 
than  CW  to  present  with  large,  aggressive  tumors  with  poor  prognostic  features  such  as 
estrogen  receptor  negativity,  triple  negative  phenotype,  and  lymph  node  involvement, 
suggesting  that  molecular  factors  may  also  contribute  to  the  younger  age  of  onset  and 
worse  outcomes  in  AAW.  In  the  present  study,  we  have  compared  primary  breast  tumors 
from  AAW  and  CW  by  gene  expression  profiling  to  identify  differentially  expressed 
genes  that  may  explain  why  diagnosis  at  a  young  age,  aggressive  tumor  biology  and 
lower  survival  are  more  prevalent  in  AAW  than  CW  with  breast  cancer. 

Materials  and  Methods:  Breast  tumor  specimens  were  obtained  from  26  pairs  of  age 
and  stage-matehed  AAW  and  CW  enrolled  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP). 
Tumor  cells  were  isolated  by  laser  microdissection  (Leica)  and  RNA  isolated  using  the 
RNAqueous  Micro  kit  (Ambion).  RNA  was  amplified  and  labeled  with  biotin- 1 1-UTP 
using  two  rounds  of  amplification  with  the  MessageAmp  II  aRNA  Amplification  kit 
(Ambion).  Fragmented  aRNA  was  hybridized  to  the  HG  U133A  2.0  array  (Affymetrix). 
A  Mann- Whitney  U  test  was  used  to  identify  differentially  expressed  genes  (p  <  0.001). 
Results:  Sixty-five  genes  were  differentially  expressed  between  AAW  and  CW. 
Twenty-eight  genes  were  more  highly  expressed  in  AAW,  including  SOSl,  TSPO,  and 
PSPH,  while  37  genes  had  lower  expression  in  AAW,  including  ZNF228,  SCAMP4,  and 
PSD3. 

Discussion:  These  results  support  a  model  in  which  molecular  factors  influence  breast 
cancer  onset,  progression  and  prognosis  in  AAW.  Genes  with  higher  expression  in 
tumors  from  AAW  fiinction  in  steroid,  fatty  acid,  and  serine  biosynthesis,  signal 
transduction,  cell  proliferation  and  adhesion,  and  cytoskeleton  organization  and 
biogenesis.  Functions  of  genes  with  lower  expression  in  AAW  tumors  include  regulation 
of  transcription,  vesicular  transport,  iron  metabolism,  signal  transduction,  and 
extracellular  matrix  organization  and  biogenesis.  These  results  suggest  that  breast  tumors 
from  AAW  and  CW  differ  at  the  gene  expression  level  and  that  these  differences  may  be 
responsible  for  the  more  aggressive  clinical  features  of  breast  tumors  in  AAW  compared 
toCW. 


Identification  of  a  gene  expi  essioii  breast  cancer  metastasis  profile 

Jeff  Seebach,  Lori  Field,  Brad.  Love,  Jeff  Hooke,  Rachel  Ellsworth,  Craig  vShriver 

Background:  Lymph  nodes  status  is  currently  the  most  important  predictor  of  prognosis 
in  breast  cancer.  Despite  current  knowledge  about  the  various  subtypes  of  breast 
carcinomas,  little  is  known  about  genes  responsible  for  invasion  into  the  lymphatic 
system  or  the  ability  of  the  tumor  cell  to  survive  and  multiply  in  the  lymph  node!  Here, 
gene  expression  analysis  was  performed  on  primary  breast  and  matched  metastatic  lymph 
nodes  tumors  to  identify  molecular  profiles  associated  with  metastasis. 

Methods:  OCT  embedded  primary  breast  and  lymph  node  tumors  were  selected  from  20 
patients  with  positive  lymph  nodes.  Pure  tumor  populations  were  isolated  using  laser 
capture  microdissection,  RNA  was  isolated  using  RNAqueous  Microprotocol  for  LCM 
(Ambion)  and  followed  by  two  rounds  of  amplification  using  the  MessageAmp  II  aRNA 
Amplification  Kit  (Ambion)  The  cDNA  product  was  labeled  with  biotin,  fragmented, 
and  hybridized  to  a  GeneChip  Human  Genome  U1 33 A  2.0  array  (Affymetrix). 
Differential  expression  was  determined  using  Mann- Whitney  testing;  Bonferroni 
corrected  P-values  of  0.05  and  0.001  were  calculated. 

Results:  51  genes  were  differentially  expressed  between  primary  and  metastatic  lymph 
node  tumors;  of  these,  20  had  both  a  P-value  <0.001  and  >4-fold  differences  in 
expression  levels.  Thirty-eight  genes  including  C7,  FOXFl  and  EPHA3  had  significantly 
lower  expression  in  metastatic  compared  to  primary  breast  tumors.  Thirteen  genes 
including  TNN  and  TACl  had  lower  expression  in  metastatic  tumors  compared  to  the 
primary  tumors. 

Conclusions:  Identification  of  a  set  of  genes  differentially  expressed  between  primary 
breast  and  metastatic  lymph  node  tumors  suggests  that  expression  of  a  unique  set  of 
genes  is  required  for  metastatic  breast  tumor  cells  to  successfully  colonize  foreign  tissues. 
Genes  identified  here  are  involved  in  cell  migration,  adhesion,  quiescence  and  signaling; 
these  genetic  changes  may  confer  upon  tumor  cells  the  ability  to  disseminate,  invade  the 
lymph  nodes  and  then  enter  an  active  growth  phase.  Chemotherapeutic  agents  targeted  to 
these  genes  may  be  useful  in  retarding  metastasis. 


Genetic  alterations  associated  with  breast  tumor  metastasis 

Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  PhD,  Heather  L.  Patney,  BS,  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth,  PhD  Brad  Love, 
PhD,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  MD,  Craig  D.  Shriver,  MD 

Background:  Axillary  lymph  node  status  is  one  of  the  most  important  prognostic  factors 
for  patients  with  breast  cancer.  Genetic  studies  attempting  to  identify  molecular  profiles 
associated  with  metastasis  have  produced  conflicting  results.  Here,  we  assayed 
chromosomal  changes  in  primary  breast  tumors  from  node-negative  (n=100)  and  node¬ 
positive  (n=100)  patients  to  determine  whether  specific  genetic  changes  are  associated 
with  tumor  metastasis. 

Methods:  Laser  microdissected  DNA  samples  were  collected  from  node  negative  and 
node  positive  primary  breast  tumors.  Fifty-two  microsatellite  markers  representing  26 
chromosomal  regions  commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer  were  used  to  assess  levels  and 
patterns  of  AI.  Data  was  analyzed  using  exact  unconditional  and  Student’s  t-tests;  values 
of  P<0.05  were  considered  significant. 

Results:  Overall  AI  ft'equencies  between  node  negative  (21.6%)  and  node  positive 
(23.4%)  breast  tumors  did  not  differ  significantly  (P=0. 1903).  When  the  data  were 
examined  by  chromosomal  region,  cln'omosomes  6q25-q27  and  8q24  had  significantly 
higher  levels  of  AI  events  in  the  node  positive  primary  tumor  samples  (34%,  27%) 
compared  to  the  node  negative  samples  (20%,  10  %).  No  node  negative  samples  had 
significantly  higher  levels  of  AI  compared  to  node  positive  samples  at  any  of  the  26 
chromosomal  regions. 

Conclusions:  Chromosome  6q25-q27  is  the  site  of  the  FRA6  fragile  site,  rendering  this 
region  susceptible  to  chromosomal  breakage  and  loss.  Alterations  at  FRA6  affect 
expression  of  the  scaffold  protein  Afadin;  loss  of  Afadin  has  been  coixelated  with  poor 
outcome  in  breast  cancer  patients.  On  chi'omosome  8q24,  overexpression  of  the  MYC 
has  been  associated  with  changes  in  bone  maiTow  microenvironment  allowing  successful 
colonization  by  metastatic  breast  cells,  as  well  as  with  lymphangiogenesis,  promoting  the 
proliferation  of  metastatic  cells.  Thus,  alterations  of  both  the  6q25-q27  and  8q24  regions 
may  be  key  determinants  in  development  of  metastasis. 
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The  Genomic  Heritage  of  Lymph  Node  Metastases: 
Implications  for  Clinical  Management  of  Patients  with  Breast 

Cancer 


Tyson  E.  Becker,  MD,‘  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  PhD,*’^  Brenda  Deyarmin,  HT(ASCP),^ 
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Background:  Metastatic  breast  cancer  is  an  aggressive  disease  associated  with  recurrence 
and  decreased  survival.  To  improve  outcomes  and  develop  more  effective  treatment  strategies 
for  patients  with  breast  cancer,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  molecular  mechanisms 
underlying  metastasis. 

Methods:  We  used  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  to  determine  the  molecular  heritage  of  primary 
breast  tumors  and  corresponding  metastases  to  the  axillary  lymph  nodes.  Paraffin-embedded 
samples  from  primary  breast  tumors  and  matched  metastases  («  =  146)  were  collected  from 
26  patients  with  node-positive  breast  cancer  involving  multiple  axillary  nodes.  Hierarchical 
clustering  was  used  to  assess  overall  differences  in  the  patterns  of  AI,  and  phylogenetic 
analysis  inferred  the  molecular  heritage  of  axillary  lymph  node  metastases. 

Results:  Overall  frequencies  of  AI  were  significantly  higher  {P  <  0.01)  in  primary  breast 
tumors  (23%)  than  in  lymph  node  metastases  (15%),  and  there  was  a  high  degree  of  discor¬ 
dance  in  patterns  of  AI  between  primary  breast  carcinomas  and  the  metastases.  Metastatic 
tumors  in  the  axillary  nodes  showed  different  patterns  of  chromosomal  changes,  suggesting 
that  multiple  molecular  mechanisms  may  govern  the  process  of  metastasis  in  individual  pa¬ 
tients.  Some  metastases  progressed  with  few  genomic  alterations,  while  others  harbored  many 
chromosomal  alterations  present  in  the  primary  tumor. 

Conclusions:  The  extent  of  genomic  heterogeneity  in  axillary  lymph  node  metastases  differs 
markedly  among  individual  patients.  Genomic  diversity  may  be  associated  with  response  to 
adjuvant  therapy,  recurrence,  and  survival,  and  thus  may  be  important  in  improving  clinical 
management  of  breast  cancer  patients. 

Key  Words:  Metastasis-Breast  Cancer — Allelic  Imbalance — Axillary  Lymph  Nodes. 


Metastasis  represents  an  important  step  in  the 
progression  of  malignant  breast  cancer  from  a  local¬ 
ized  stage  to  an  aggressive  systemic  disease.  Although 
selection  of  adjuvant  or  hormonal  therapy  for  patients 
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with  metastatic  breast  cancer  is  guided  by  prognostic 
factors  such  as  hormone  receptor  status,  tumor  size, 
pathological  grade,  lymphatic  and/or  vascular  inva¬ 
sion,  and  age,'  axillary  lymph  node  status  and  the 
corresponding  number  of  nodes  involved  are  cur¬ 
rently  the  most  reliable  predictors  of  survival.  The  5- 
year  survival  rates  differ  dramatically  between  women 
with  negative  lymph  nodes  ( >  90%)  and  those  with 
axillary  lymph  node  metastasis  (<70%).^ 


T.  E.  BECKER  ET  AL. 


Models  of  the  metastatic  process  differ  with  respect 
to  the  timing  and  extent  of  genomic  alterations  nec¬ 
essary  for  breast  cancer  metastasis.'^  At  one  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  clonal-progression  hypothesis  suggests 
that  epithelial  cells  sequentially  accumulate  genomic 
and  epigenetic  changes  that  eventually  confer  meta¬ 
static  potential  to  a  large  proportion  of  cells  in  the 
primary  tumor."*’^  This  model  predicts  that  metastatic 
tumors  would  be  genetically  similar  to  the  primary 
carcinomas  from  which  they  descended,  because  only 
a  small  proportion  of  molecular  changes  occurring 
late  in  disease  progression  would  differentiate  meta¬ 
static  from  non-metastatic  cells.  Recent  studies  have 
challenged  this  traditional  hypothesis  and  suggest 
that  important  molecular  changes  confer  metastatic 
potential  to  a  small  population  of  cells  early  in 
development  of  the  primary  tumor. Accordingly, 
cells  destined  to  form  metastatic  disease  evolve 
independently,  leading  to  greater  genetic  divergence 
between  the  primary  tumor  and  the  metastases. 

These  models  of  metastasis  have  important  clinical 
implications  for  effective  treatment  of  patients  with 
breast  cancer.  As  current  risk  allocations  and  treat¬ 
ment  recommendations  targeting  breast  cancer 
metastases  are  based  largely  on  histological  and 
molecular  characteristics  of  the  primary  tumor,* 
metastases  may  be  responsive  to  treatment  if  they  are 
genetically  similar  to  the  primary  carcinoma  (clonal 
progression).  Conversely,  greater  genetic  differentia¬ 
tion  between  primary  carcinomas  and  corresponding 
metastases  may  lead  to  metastatic  disease  that  is 
refractory  to  current  therapies.  To  provide  new  in¬ 
sights  for  defining  molecular  events  associated  with 
the  acquisition  of  metastatic  potential  and  to  inves¬ 
tigate  mechanisms  of  metastatic  dissemination,  we 
analyzed  levels  and  patterns  of  allelic  imbalance  (AI) 
in  primary  breast  carcinomas  and  matched  axillary 
lymph  node  metastases  in  women  with  multiple  po¬ 
sitive  nodes.  Our  objectives  were  to  (1)  assess  the 
degree  of  genomic  similarity  between  primary  breast 
tumors  and  metastatic  tumors  of  the  axillary  lymph 
nodes,  (2)  determine  the  extent  of  genomic  differen¬ 
tiation  among  metastatic  tumors  of  individual  pa¬ 
tients,  and  (3)  infer  the  genomic  heritage  of  axillary 
lymph  node  metastases. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Sample  Collection  and  Processing 

Paraffin-embedded  samples  of  primary  breast  tu¬ 
mors  and  matched  axillary  lymph  node  metastases 


(/!  =  146)  from  26  patients  with  node-positive  breast 
cancer  involving  multiple  axillary  nodes  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  pathology  archives  of  the  Windber 
Medical  Center  (WMC)  and  from  patients  enrolled  in 
the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC).  Approval 
for  use  of  samples  in  this  research  was  provided  by 
the  WMC  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB)  and  the 
WRAMC  Human  Use  Conimittee/IRB.  All  patients 
enrolled  in  the  CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to  partici¬ 
pate  and  gave  written  informed  consent.  Clinical 
information  regarding  all  CBCP  samples  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  questionnaires  designed  by  and  administered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  CBCP.  Diagnoses  of  all 
tumor  samples  were  made  after  examination  of 
hematoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E)  stained  slides  by  the 
dedicated  CBCP  pathologist.  Staging  was  carried  out 
using  guidelines  defined  in  the  6“'  edition  of  the 
American  Joint  Committee  on  Cancer  (AJCC)  Can¬ 
cer  Staging  Manual.^  Clinical  and  pathological 
characteristics  of  all  patients  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Laser  microdissection  of  pure  tumor  cells  was 
conducted  on  an  ASLMD  laser  microdissection  sys¬ 
tem  (Leica  Microsystems,  Wetzlar,  Germany)  as 
previously  described.'”  All  slides  used  for  microdis¬ 
section  were  examined  by  the  pathologist,  who 
identified  and  delineated  the  primary  tumors  and 
metastases  before  dissection.  The  integrity  of  multiple 
serial  sections  was  determined  by  pathological  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  first  and  last  sections  stained  with 
H&E.  The  number  of  5-pm-thick  tissue  sections  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  a  minimum  of  250  cells  per  geno¬ 
type  varied  from  5  to  25  slides,  depending  on  tumor 
size.  A  minimum  cell  count  requirement  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  avoid  PCR  artifact  associated  with  low 
concentrations  of  DNA  obtained  from  formalin- 
fixed,  paraffin-embedded  tissues."  DNA  was  then 
extracted  from  raicrodissected  tumor  cells  and  geno- 
typed  as  previously  described.'^  Referent  DNA  was 
obtained  from  each  patient  from  peripheral  blood 
samples  using  Clotspin  and  Puregene  DNA  purifi¬ 
cation  kits  (Gentra,  Minneapolis,  MN)  or  from  mi- 
crodissected  disease-free  skin  (nipple)  or  negative 
lymph  node  tissues. 

Allelic  Imbalance 

A  custom  panel  of  52  microsatellite  markers 
(Invitrogen,  Carlsbad,  CA)  representing  26  chromo¬ 
somal  regions  commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer  was 
used  to  assess  AI  in  each  tumor  sample.  AI  was  de¬ 
fined  by  the  formula  (T1/T2)/(N1/N2),  where  T1  and 
N1  are  the  smaller  peak  heights  and  T2  and  N2  are 
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TABLE  1.  Clinical  and  pathological  characteristics  of  26  patients  with  metastatic  breast  cancer 


Patient 

no. 

Ago 
at  Dx 

Histology 

Tumor 

size 

No.  of  positive 
lymph  nodes 

No.  of  lymph 
nodes  studied 

TNM 

stage 

Clinical 

outcome 

FAI  in 

primary  tumor" 

FAI  in  lymph 
node  metastases 

1 

65 

IDCA 

T2 

4 

4 

IIB 

AWD 

0.56 

0.20 

2 

77 

ILCA 

T3 

4 

4 

IIIA 

DOD 

0.54 

0.17 

3 

70 

IDCA 

T2 

8 

7 

IIIA 

DOD 

0.68 

0.15 

4 

60 

IDCA 

T2 

2 

2 

IIB 

NED 

0.04 

0.18 

5 

76 

ILCA 

T2 

4 

4 

IIIA 

NED 

0.12 

0.11 

6 

50 

IDCA 

T2 

30 

6 

IV 

DOD 

0.28 

0.18 

7 

30 

IDCA 

T3 

6 

5 

IIIA 

NED 

0.32 

0.16 

8 

48 

IDCA 

T3 

10 

5 

IIIA 

NED 

0.04 

0.03 

9 

73 

ILCA 

T2 

10 

2 

me 

NED 

0.12 

0.02 

10 

48 

IDCA 

T2 

19 

3 

me 

AWD 

0.04 

0.09 

11 

65 

ILCA 

T2 

26 

8 

me 

AWD 

0.24 

0.17 

12 

60 

ILCA 

T3 

4 

3 

IIIA 

NED 

0.17 

0.08 

13 

80 

Mixed 

T2 

4 

4 

IIIA 

NED 

0.48 

0.30 

14 

46 

IDCA 

T1 

7 

7 

IIIA 

NED 

0.44 

0.16 

15 

72 

ILCA 

T2 

3 

2 

IIB 

AWD 

0.20 

0.22 

16 

36 

IDCA 

T2 

18 

6 

IV 

DOD 

0.35 

0.29 

17 

45 

ILCA 

T2 

3 

3 

IIB 

NED 

0.04 

0.05 

18 

47 

IDCA 

T2 

11 

6 

IIIA 

NED 

0.12 

0.21 

19 

38 

IDCA 

T2 

6 

4 

IIIA 

NED 

0.04 

0.17 

20 

84 

IDCA 

T2 

8 

6 

IIIA 

NED 

0.20 

0.07 

21 

47 

ILCA 

T2 

2 

2 

IIB 

NED 

0.08 

0.02 

22 

62 

IDCA 

T2 

6 

6 

IIIA 

DOD 

0.13 

0.14 

23 

56 

IDCA 

T3 

15 

8 

me 

NED 

0.12 

0.04 

24 

63 

IDCA 

T1 

9 

6 

IIIA 

AWD 

0.33 

0.24 

25 

42 

IDCA 

T3 

6 

5 

IIIA 

AWD 

0.28 

0.22 

26 

63 

IDCA 

T2 

3 

2 

IIA 

NED 

0.04 

0.25 

IDCA,  invasive  ductal  carcinoma;  ILCA,  invasive  lobular  carcinoma;  Mixed,  invasive  carcinoma  with  mixed  ductal  and  lobular  features; 
TNM,  tumor-node-metastasis;  A  lEf),  alive  with  disease;  DOD,  dead  of  disease;  NED,  no  evidence  of  disease;  ivJ/,  fractional  allelic  imbalance 
“  FAI  calculated  as  the  number  of  chromosomal  regions  showing  A1  divided  by  the  number  of  informative  genotypes. 

*  Lymph  node  metastases  from  each  patient  were  pooled  as  a  group. 


the  larger  peak  heights  of  tlte  tumor  and  normal 
referent  samples,  respectively.’^  A  threshold  for 
determining  an  AI  of  0.35  or  less  was  used  in  this 
study  because  it  has  been  shown  to  produce  highly 
reproducible  detection  of  chromosomal  alterations  in 
independent  PCR  reactions. 


Statistical  Analysis 

Fisher’s  Exact  Test  (2-tailed)  and  Student’s  f-tests 
were  used  to  test  for  significant  differences  in  the 
overall  frequency  of  AI,  and  the  frequency  of  AI  at 
each  chromosomal  region,  between  tumor  samples. 
Overall  similarities  in  patterns  of  AI  between  primary 
tumors  and  corresponding  metastases  were  assessed 
by  hierarchical  clustering  using  a  Euclidean  distance 
metric  in  Spotfire  (Somerville,  MA)  and  the  Un¬ 
weighted  Pair  Group  Method  with  Arithmetic  Mean 
(UPGMA)  clustering  algorithm.’^  A  phylogenetic 
analysis  to  infer  tlie  molecular  heritage  of  axillary 
lymph  node  tumors  was  conducted  using  tlie  Phy- 
logeny  Inference  Package  (PHYLIP  version  3.66).’® 
These  methods  determined  relationships  among  the 
tumor  samples  within  each  patient  by  defining  the 
fewest  number  of  molecular  changes  (AI  events)  be¬ 


tween  samples.  AI  was  treated  as  a  discrete  character 
and  coded  as  present  or  absent.  Analysis  in  PHYLIP 
used  Camin-Sokal  parsimony”  in  the  MIX  algo¬ 
rithm — which  assumes  that  AI  events  can  originate 
independently  but  cannot  revert  to  normal — and 
Wagner  parsimony’*  in  the  PARS  program.  Input 
options  included  (1)  equal  weighting  of  all  chromo¬ 
somal  regions  in  which  AI  was  assessed,  (2)  random 
input  order,  and  (3)  outgroup  rooting  using  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  (normal)  tissue  with  no  AI.  When  multiple 
equivalent  (equally  parsimonious)  trees  were  identi¬ 
fied,  a  consensus  tree  was  produced  by  bootstrapping 
analysis,  which  generated  multiple  datasets  («  —  100) 
that  are  re-sampled  versions  of  the  original  dataset,” 
by  running  the  SEQBOOT,  MIX,  and  CONSENSE 
programs  sequentially. 


RESULTS 


Frequencies  of  Allelic  Imbalance 

Overall  frequencies  of  AI  among  all  26  patients 
were  significantly  higher  (P  <  0.01)  in  primary 
breast  tumors  (23%)  than  in  lymph  node  metastases 
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◄  FIG.  1.  Patferns  of  siinilarily  in  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  determined 
by  hierarchical  cluster  analysis  among  primary  breast  tumors 
(PBT)  and  axillary  lymph  node  (LN)  metastascs  from  selected 
patients.  Green  normal,  red  M,  black  uninformative.  Chromosomal 
regions  in  bold  show  a  significantly  higher  frequency  of  Al  events  in 
primary  tumors  than  in  corresponding  metastases. 

(15%).  Chromosomal  regions  6q22.1-q23.1 
(P  <  0.05),  6q25.2-q27  (P  <  0.05),  13ql2.3 

\p  <  0.01),  and  17pl3.1  {P  <  0.05)  showed  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  frequency  of  Al  events  in  primary 
tumors  than  in  corresponding  metastases;  however, 
no  region  had  significantly  more  AI  events  in  lymph 
node  metastases.  When  AI  frequencies  between  pri¬ 
mary  tumors  and  lymph  node  metastases  were 
examined  in  individual  patients,  5  of  the  26  had  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  levels  in  their  primary  tumors  than 
in  their  pooled  lymph  node  metastases  {P  <  0.01), 
while  1  showed  the  opposite  {P  <  0.05).  Within  a 
given  patient,  a  high  level  of  discordance  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  frequency  of  specific  Al  events  between 
primary  and  metastatic  carcinomas  (data  not  shown). 


Hierarchical  Clustering 

Hierarchical  cluster  analysis  identified  distinct 
groupings  of  tumors  within  patients  based  on  overall 
similarity  in  patterns  of  genomic  alterations.  Usually 
one  cluster  contained  the  primary  breast  tumor  and 
several  metastases  that  were  genetically  similar  to  the 
primary  carcinoma,  while  other  clusters  were  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  lymph  node  metastases,  which 
were  genetically  diflerent  from  the  primary  tumor 
and,  in  some  patients,  from  each  other.  Importantly, 
some  lymph  node  metastases  possessed  molecular 
changes  not  present  in  the  primary  tumor,  while 
others  had  no  detectable  chromosomal  alterations 
(Fig.  1). 


Phylogenetic  Analysis 

The  tree  with  the  fewest  AI  events  generated  by  the 
phylogenetic  analysis  for  each  patient  grouped  the 
tumors  into  multiple  discrete  lineages  (Fig.  2).  Trees 
generated  by  different  algorithms  were  similar  in 
overall  structure.  Several  metastases  shared  a  com¬ 
mon  ancestry  with  the  primary  tumor  more  recently 
than  other  metastases  that  appeared  to  diverge  from 
the  primary  carcinoma  early  in  disease  progression. 
Within  each  patient,  branch  lengths  were  not  equiv¬ 
alent  for  all  tumor  lineages,  suggesting  that  rates  of 
chromosomal  changes  varied  among  primary  tumors 
and  lymph  node  metastases  (Fig.  3).  In  general. 
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FIG.  2.  Consensus  trees  based  on  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  depicting 
relatedness  among  primary  breast  tumors  (PBT)  and  axillary 
lymph  node  (LN)  nietastases  from  selected  patients.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  bootstrap  replications  siipporling  each  lineage  is  indicated 
along  the  respective  branches.  Branches  appearing  in  less  than  50% 
of  the  replications  arc  denoted  by  asterisks.  Trees  were  rooted  by  a 
hypothetical  tissue  type— normal  breast  epithelium  with  no  AI. 
The  data  matrix  beside  each  tree  contains  data  for  that  patient, 
coded  as  AI  (1)  or  normal  (0).  Quesiio/i  marks  denote  regions  where 
AI  could  not  be  determined  because  markers  were  uninformative 
(homozygous).  Blue  PBT,  green  nietastases  hypothesized  to  have 
diverged  early  in  tumorigencsis,  red  inetastases  believed  to  have 
evolved  late  in  tumorigcncsis. 


nietastases  that  originated  late  in  tumorigenesis  ap- 
peared  to  exhibit  higher  rates  of  chromosomal  alter¬ 
ations  than  those  that  had  evolved  early. 
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DISCUSSION 

Overall  patterns  and  frequencies  of  AI  in  this  study 
were  discordant  between  primary  breast  carcinomas 
and  matched  metastases  in  the  axillary  lymph  nodes 
and,  importantly,  differed  among  separate  axillary 
lymph  node  metastases  of  individual  patients.  Phylo¬ 
genetic  and  hierarchical  cluster  analyses  demonstrated 
that  multiple  genetically  divergent  lineages  of  meta¬ 
static  cells  independently  colonize  the  axillary  lymph 
nodes.  Some  lymph  node  metastases  appeared  to  ac¬ 
quire  metastatic  potential  early  in  tumorigenesis  and 
successfully  formed  metastases  with  relatively  few 
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FIG.  3.  Trees  generated  using  the  PARS  algorithm  depicting 
genomic  heritage  of  primary  breast  tumors  (PBT)  and  lymph  node 
(LN)  metastases.  Branch  lengths  are  proportional  to  the  number  of 
AI  events  in  each  ttmior.  Blue  PBT,  green  LN  metastases  that  were 
genetically  divergent  from  the  PBT,  red  LN  metastases  tliat  were 
genetically  similar  to  the  PBT. 
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genomic  alterations,  while  others  seemed  to  have 
evolved  later  and  thus  harbored  many  chromosomal 
alterations  that  are  also  present  in  the  primary  tumor. 
These  observations  suggest  that  several  molecular 
mechanisms  may  govern  the  process  of  breast  cancer 
metastasis  in  any  individual  patient.  Lymph  node 
metastases  that  were  genetically  similar  to  the  primary 
tumor  may  have  been  derived  through  clonal  pro¬ 
gression  mechanisms,  while  those  that  were  geneti¬ 
cally  divergent  from  the  primary  tumor  may  have 
evolved  via  parallel-and-independent  evolution.^® 

The  desire  to  improve  clinical  management  of 
breast  cancer  coupled  with  observations  of  genomic 
variability  between  primary  and  metastatic  carcino¬ 
mas  has  led  to  numerous  hypotheses  attempting  to 
model  the  metastatic  process,  which  differ  dramati¬ 
cally  in  their  prediction  of  (1)  timing  of  metastatic 
dissemination,  (2)  molecular  mechanisms  driving 
metastatic  spread,  and  (3)  number  of  progenitor  cells 
with  sufficient  metastatic  capacity  to  successfully 
colonize  distant  tissues.^  Traditional  models  have 
suggested  that  somatic  mutations  accumulate  over 
time  and  eventually  confer  metastatic  capacity  to 
small  populations  of  tumor  cells  late  in  tumorigene- 
sis/.s.zi.za  Conversely,  contemporary  views  of 
metastasis  derived  from  genomic’’ and  gene 
expression  studies’**’’^  propose  that  metastatic 
capacity  is  an  inherent  feature  of  breast  tumors  and 
that  the  propensity  for  metastatic  development  is 
acquired  early  in  disease  progression  by  subpopula¬ 
tions  of  cells,  possibly  cancer  stem  cells,’*  that  evolve 
independently  in  the  primary  tumor  and  the  metas¬ 
tases.  These  cells  may  disseminate  in  an  undifferen¬ 
tiated  state,  but  have  the  capacity  to  proliferate  and 
efficiently  form  new  tumors. 

In  our  study,  the  presence  of  divergent  lineages  of 
axillary  lymph  node  metastases  in  individual  patients 
indicates  the  existence  of  several  genoraically  distinct 
populations  of  cancer  progenitor  cells  that  may  have 
originated  or  acquired  metastatic  potential  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  during  primary  tumorigenesis.  These 
genetically  diverse  progenitor  cells  may  give  rise  to 
breast  cancer  metastases  that  evolve  with  variable 
rates  of  genomic  change  and  progress  with  vastly 
different  chromosomal  alterations.  Because  growth 
rates  of  metastases  have  been  shown  to  be  very 
homogeneous,”  we  believe  patterns  of  genetic  dif¬ 
ferentiation  among  metastatic  tumors  reflect  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  timing  of  origin  and  are  not  simply  a 
consequence  of  different  rates  of  cellular  proliferation 
among  lymph  node  metastases. 

The  observation  that  tumor  lineages  originating  at 
different  times  during  disease  progression  were 


growing  concurrently  in  the  axillary  nodes  of  indi¬ 
vidual  patients  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  period  of 
latency  at  some  point  in  the  dissemination  process  for 
progenitor  cells  that  acquired  metastatic  potential 
early  in  tumorigenesis.  In  current  models  of  disease 
recurrence  and  survival,”  the  biological  behavior  of 
breast  cancer  metastases  is  consistent  with  tumor  la¬ 
tency  in  specific  micrometastatic  phases — as  single 
cells  and  avascular  foci.’^  Populations  of  latent  tu¬ 
mor  cells  have  been  shown  to  remain  clinically 
undetectable  within  host  tissues  for  prolonged  peri¬ 
ods  of  time.^*’  Metastatic  growth  of  early  dissemi¬ 
nating  tumor  cells  may  therefore  be  arrested  after 
initial  colonization  of  the  lymph  nodes.  In  later  stages 
of  disease  progression,  metastatic  growth  may  be 
induced  by  withdrawal  of  angiogenesis  inhibitors,"” 
release  of  growth-stimulating  factors  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  tumor,”  or  other  mechanisms,  which  may 
permit  the  simultaneous  proliferation  of  tumor  pro¬ 
genitor  cells  that  disseminated  at  different  times 
during  tumorigenesis. 

Our  findings  suggest  that  there  is  extensive  molec¬ 
ular  heterogeneity  among  the  axillary  nodal  metas¬ 
tases  derived  from  a  primary  breast  carcinoma; 
however,  this  study  did  not  distinguish  sentinel  from 
non-sentinel  axillary  nodes.  The  sentinel  lymph  node 
(SLN)  hypothesis  postulates  that  cancer  cells  initially 
spread  from  the  primary  tumor  to  the  first-draining 
node  (the  sentinel  node)  before  reaching  higher  ech¬ 
elon  nodes.-”’  The  sentinel  node  thus  serves  as  a 
physical  repository  for  the  earliest  tumor  cells  that 
are  shed  from  the  primary  tumor  and  arrive  in  a 
nodal  basin.  These  progenitor  cells  may  have  the 
capacity  to  establish  a  metastatic  deposit  or  may  re¬ 
main  viable  but  non-proliferative  as  isolated  tumor 
cells.  Because  lymphatic  drainage  in  the  breast  is 
based  on  an  intricate  system  of  branching  vessels, 
genomically  different  cancer  progenitor  cells  may 
colonize  different  lymph  nodes,  but  development  of 
metastases  appears  to  occur  in  a  sequential  manner 
that  maintains  the  known  capability  of  SLN  biopsy 
to  accurately  stage  the  axilla  in  breast  cancer  pa- 
tients."’'*  Further  research  is  needed  to  assess  the 
molecular  heritage  of  sentinel  node  metastases,  the 
influence  of  molecular  heterogeneity  in  the  primary 
tumor  on  genomic  diversity  among  metastases,  and 
mechanisms  by  which  genomically  distinct  progenitor 
cells  metastasize  in  a  predictable  manner  to  sentinel 
and  then  non-sentinel  lymph  nodes. 

In  conclusion,  our  results  demonstrate  the  molec¬ 
ular  variability  of  lymphatic  breast  cancer  metastases 
and  may  help  us  understand  why  lymph  node-posi¬ 
tive  breast  cancer  has  variable  response  rates  to 
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present  therapies  and  often  responds  only  transiently 
to  available  treatment  options.’^  Although  the  risk  of 
systemic  metastasis  has  been  shown  to  decrease  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  patients  receiving  chest  wall  radiation 
and  adjuvant  tamoxifen  after  mastectomy/*’^^  rates 
of  recurrence  remain  high  (45-47%)  because  these 
treatments  fail  to  effectively  target  all  metastatic  cells. 
As  many  patients  with  metastatic  breast  cancer  do 
not  respond  to,  or  eventually  escape,  current  treat¬ 
ments,  both  de  novo  and  acquired  mechanisms  of 
therapeutic  resistance  may  occur  in  individual  pa¬ 
tients.  Genetic  heterogeneity  between  metastatic  car¬ 
cinomas  and  the  primary  tumor  from  which  they 
descended^®’^^  may  contribute  to  variability  in  out¬ 
comes  among  patients  with  metastatic  disease. 

Axillary  lymph  node  involvement  is  a  surrogate 
marker  for  distant  metastases  and  may  reflect  the 
extent  of  genomic  diversity  in  distant  metastases. 
Accordingly,  metastatic  lineages  that  differ  genomi- 
cally  from  the  primary  tumor  may  be  refractory  to 
treatments  based  on  characteristics  of  the  primary 
tumor.  Similarly,  rapidly  evolving  metastatic  lineages 
that  exhibit  high  rates  of  chromosomal  change  may 
be  more  prone  to  escape  treatment  over  time.  Further 
studies  are  needed  to  determine  whether  genomic 
variability  in  lymph  node  or  distant  metastases  is 
associated  with  different  outcomes. 
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The  prognostic  role  of  cell  cycle  regulators  in  invasive  breast  cancer 
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The  regulation  of  the  cell  cycle  depends  on  a  complex  association  between  different 
molecules  such  as  hormone  receptors,  proliferation/differentiation  markers,  oncogenes 
and  tumor  suppressors.  Since  these  biological  markers  are  often  co-regulated,  combined 
evaluation  of  their  protein  expression  patterns  may  provide  more  accurate  information 
about  disease  classification  and  prognosis  than  when  investigated  individually.  The  aim 
of  our  study  was  to  determine  the  combination  of  markers  that  would  more  accurately 
classify  and  therefore  provide  correct  prognosis  for  breast  cancer.  We  studid  the 
expression  pattern  of  the  steroid  hormone  receptors  (ER/PR),  the  tyrosine  kinase  receptor 
family  members,  ERBBl  (EGFR)  and  ERBB2,  together  with  cyclin  D,  c-MYC,  TopoII 
alpha  and  p27.  We  utilized  immunohistochemistry  (IHC)  for  the  protein  expression  and 
quantitative  scoring  of  IHC  was  done  by  the  Automated  Cellular  Imaging  System 
(ACIS).  A  total  of  thirty  six  formalin  fixed  paraffin  embedded  breast  cancer  tumors  were 
analyzed.  This  consisted  of  stages  I  (19%),  II  (47%),  III  (19%)  and  IV  (15%)  tumors 
which  were  either  well  (28%),  moderately  (25%)  or  poorly  (47%)  differentiated  (tumor 
grade).  At  least  2-3  relevant  tissue  sections  of  each  tumor  were  scored  and  the  mean  score 
obtained.  Data  analysis  of  the  quantitative  ACIS  scores  showed  that  the  expression  of 
EGFR  (p  -  0.037),  ER  (p  -  0.022),  PR  (p  =  0.029)  and  p27  (p  =  0.025)  were  significantly 
associated  with  tumor  stage.  Also  EGFR  (p  <0.001),  TopoII  alpha  (p  =  0.014),  ER 
(<0.001),  PR  (p  =  0.001),  p27  (p  0.021)  and  cyclin  D  (p  =  0.008)  expression  were 
associated  with  tumor  grade.  We  followed  this  analysis  with  Dunnetf  s  T3  test  for  post- 
hoc  comparison  due  to  unequal  variance  and  observed  that  only  c-MYC  was  associated 
with  tumor  stage  and  stage  I  tumors  had  higher  expression  of  c-MYC  than  stage  IV  (p  = 
0.039).  Further  analysis  based  on  the  Dunnetf  s  T3  test  indicated  that  EGFR  expression 
was  significantly  higher  in  the  well  differentiated  than  the  moderately  (p  <0.001)  and 
poorly  differentiated  tumors  (p  =  0.001).  Well  differentiated  tumors  also  had  higher 
expression  of  TopoII  alpha  compared  to  moderately  differentiated  tumors  (p  =  0.003). 
However,  the  expression  of  ER  and  p27  was  lower  in  well  differentiated  tumors 
compared  to  moderate  tumors  (p  =  0.013  and  0.53  respectively)  and  ER  expression  was 
equally  low  in  well  differentiated  tumors  compared  to  poorly  differentiated  tumors  (p  = 
0.031).  Our  cunent  data  which  relates  to  protein  expression  association  with  tumor  stage 
was  100%  concordant  with  manually  scored  IHC.  We  did  not  observe  any  significant 
associations  of  protein  expression  of  TopoII  alpha  and  cyclin  D  with  tumor  grade  for 
manually  scored  IHC.  Our  studies  provide  evidence  on  the  potential  role  of  the  combined 
analysis  of  some  cell  regulating  molecules  for  the  accurate  classification  of  breast  cancer, 
the  concordance  of  the  ACIS  and  manual  scoring  of  IHC  and  the  added  advantage  of  the 
ACIS  as  a  powerful  tool  capable  of  revealing  additional  information  from  IHC. 
Interestingly,  ERBB2  did  not  show  any  association  with  either  tumor  stage  or  grade. 
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Tire  usefulness  of  human  surgical  tissue  is  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  the  nucleic 
acid  obtained  from  the  tissue.  Temperature  conditions  and  length  of  storage  can  affect 
RNA  quality.  In  this  study  we  determined  effect  of  processing/method  of  preservation, 
temperature  and  storage  time  on  RNA  integrity.  Sixty-five  breast  specimens  were  kept 
for  1-6  hours  at  room  temperature  before  embedding  in  OCT  or  flash  freezing  (FF)  in 
liquid  nitrogen.  These  were  then  stored  for  20-170  days  at  -80^*0  before  RNA  processing. 
Shavings  were  obtained  from  OCT  samples  and  RNA  Integrity  Number  (RIN) 
determined  for  both  OCT  and  FF  samples  using  the  Agilent  Bioanalyzer.  Average  RJN 
was  8.25  for  the  OCT  and  8.16  for  the  FF  samples.  RIN  was  not  affected  by  either- 
processing  method  (p=0.48)  or  time  at  room  temperature  (p=0.18).  Additionally,  we 
compared  RIN  of  89  breast  specimens,  stored  as  FF  or  OCT  for  longer  periods  of  up  to  5 
years.  The  OCT  embedded  samples  were  laser  micro  dissected  (LMD)  before  RNA 
processing.  RIN  was  significantly  different  between  these  samples  (p<0.001)  indicating 
possible  effect  of  the  LMD  manipulation.  No  significant  difference  was  observed 
between  storage  time  of  <30  days  with  30-100  days  (p=0.21),  100-300  days  (p=0.54),  or 
>300  days  (p=0.23).  LMD  samples  were  exeluded  from  this  comparison.  Computing 
reliable  metrics  of  RNA  integrity  is  highly  valuable.  RIN  ean  be  utilized  for  quality 
assurance  and  incorporated  into  research  reports  to  facilitate  comparison  of  RNA-based 
bioassays  across  laboratories.  Future  studies  will  determine  the  effect  of  RIN  on  down 
stream  research  processes. 
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Abstract 


Introduction:  The  incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  young  women  (<40  years  of  age)  is 
higher  in  African  American  women  than  in  Caucasian  women.  Tumors  from  African 
American  women  are  also  more  often  characterized  by  an  aggressive  phenotype, 
including  high  grade,  ER-  status,  and  BRCAl-like  feaUires,  suggesting  that  differences  in 
tumor  behavior  and  outcome  between  African  American  and  Caucasian  women  have  a 
molecular  component.  How  and  why  these  differences  arise  is  unknown. 

Metliods:  Gene  expression  profiles  from  nomial  breast  tissue  from  disease-free  African 
American  (n=25)  and  Caucasian  women  (n=22)  were  compared  using  Affymetrix 
GeneChip  HG  U133A  2.0  arrays.  Significantly  differentially  expressed  genes  (P<0.005) 
were  identified  using  a  Mann- Whitney  U  test  with  non-parametric  assumptions. 
Differential  expression  of  selected  genes  was  verified  with  quantitative  real-time  PCR 
using  TaqMan  Gene  Expression  assays. 

Results:  Forty-nine  genes  were  differentially  expressed  between  African  American  and 
Caucasian  women  (E<0.005)  with  32  genes  having  higher  expression  and  17  genes 
having  lower  expression  in  African  American  women  when  compared  to  Caucasian 
women.  These  genes  flmction  in  signal  transduction,  metabolism,  immune  response, 
transport,  and  transeription.  Further  validation  by  quantitative  real-time  PCR  confirmed 
that  hoX\\  ACSMl  and  PSPHL  were  more  highly  expressed  in  normal  breast  tissue  from 
Afi'ican  American  women  while  expression  of  NTRK3  was  higher  in  Caucasian  women. 
Conclusions:  These  results  show  that  normal  breast  tissue  from  African  American  and 
Caucasian  women  have  different  gene  expression  profiles,  suggesting  that  breast  tissue  is 
biologically  different  between  the  two  groups.  These  inherent  differences  in  gene 
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expression  may  affect  cellular  growth  and  proliferation,  making  African  American 
women  more  prone  to  developing  aggressive  tumors  at  an  earlier  age  than  Caucasian 
women. 
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Introduction 


Each  year  in  the  United  States,  over  200,000  women  are  diagnosed  with  invasive 
breast  cancer  and  an  estimated  40,000  will  die  of  this  disease.  However,  not  all  ethnic 
groups  are  impacted  similarly.  The  highest  overall  incidence  occurs  among  Caucasian 
women  (CW)  with  132.5  breast  cancer  cases  per  100,000  women  while  incidence  among 
African  American  women  (AAW)  is  lower  with  1 18.3  cases  per  100,000  women.  When 
stratified  by  age,  however,  the  highest  incidence  among  women  under  age  40  occurs  in 
African  Americans.  Mortality  rates  from  breast  cancer  are  also  higher  in  AAW  than  CW 
with  33.8  deaths  per  100,000  AAW  versus  25.0  deaths  per  100,000  CW  [1]. 

These  differences  in  survival  between  CW  and  AAW  with  breast  cancer  have 
been  attributed  to  disparities  in  socioeconomic  status,  healthcare  access,  and  cultural 
beliefs.  However,  several  studies  that  controlled  for  confounding  factors  such  as  income, 
education,  patient  age,  tumor  stage  at  diagnosis,  and  treatment  regimen  found  that 
mortality  among  AAW  remained  higher  than  that  of  CW  [2,3].  Moreover,  AAW 
continued  to  have  poorer  prognoses  and  survival  within  equal-access  healthcare  systems 
[4,5]. 

In  addition  to  differences  in  clinical  outcomes,  tumor  characteristics  also  vary 
between  AAW  and  CW.  Tumors  from  AAW  tend  to  be  larger  and  more  aggressive  than 
those  in  CW  [3,6,7],  and  they  often  share  many  features  with  tumors  from  women  with 
inherited  mutations  in  BRCAl  [8],  including  poor  differentiation,  pushing  margins,  high- 
grade  nuclear  atypia,  high  mitotic  index,  and  lymphocytic  infiltrate  [3,6,7,9,10,11]. 
Tumors  from  AAW  are  also  more  likely  to  have  a  “triple-negative”  phenotype  (estrogen 
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receptor  (ER),  progesterone  receptor  (PR),  and  HER2  negative)  and  are  therefore,  more 
difficult  to  treat  because  honnonal  and  targeted  therapies  are  ineffective  [7,12]. 

Together,  these  differences  in  outcome  and  pathology  suggest  that  molecular 
factors  contribute  to  differences  in  tumor  etiology  between  A  AW  and  CW.  Several 
studies  comparing  breast  tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  have  identified  molecular 
differences.  For  example,  the  cell  cycle  regulatory  proteins  p53,  pl6,  and  cyclin  E  were 
all  found  to  have  higher  expression  while  cyclin  D1  had  lower  expression  in  AAW 
compared  to  CW  [6,1 1].  In  addition,  researchers  have  recently  reported  that  breast 
tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  have  different  gene  expression  profiles  [13,14]. 

While  these  studies  support  the  notion  that  breast  tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  are 
molecularly  different,  they  do  not  provide  information  as  to  why  these  aggressive  tumors 
develop  at  an  early  age  in  AAW.  To  determine  genetic  factors  that  may  contribute  to 
tumor  etiology  in  AAW,  gene  expression  analysis  was  performed  on  disease-free  breast 
specimens  from  AAW  and  CW. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Tissue  Acquisition 

Breast  specimens  were  obtained  from  25  AAW  and  22  CW  em'olled  in  the 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC) 
who  had  undergone  a  reductive  mammoplasty  and/or  a  breast  biopsy  and  had  no  evidence 
of  malignant  disease.  All  tissue  samples  were  collected  with  approval  from  the  WRAMC 
Human  Use  Committee  and  Institutional  Review  Board.  All  subjects  em-olled  in  the 
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CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to  pailicipate  and  gave  written  informed  consent.  Clinical  and 
pathological  information  for  each  patient  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

An  additional  10  normal  breast  samples  from  5  A  AW  and  5  CW  without  breast 
disease  were  acquired  from  the  Mary  Ellen’s  Tissue  Bank  located  at  Indiana  University, 
Indianapolis,  IN  (https;//iubcrc.iupui.edu/ffl_admin/login.jsp)  for  use  in  the  validation 
studies  by  quantitative  real-time  PCR. 

RNA  Isolation 

RNA  was  isolated  from  frozen  breast  specimens  using  the  RNeasy  Lipid  Tissue 
Midi  Kit  (Qiagen  Inc.,  Valencia,  CA)  with  minor  modifications.  Approximately  400  mg 
of  tissue  (12  pm  sections)  were  homogenized  per  sample.  Following  isolation,  the  RNA 
was  purified  using  the  RNeasy  Mini  Kit  (Qiagen  Inc.)  cleanup  protocol.  The 
concentration  of  each  sample  was  determined  with  the  NanoDrop  ND-1000 
spectrophotometer  (Thermo  Fisher  Scientific  Inc.,  Waltham,  MA)  while  the  RNA 
integrity  was  monitored  with  the  Bioanalyzer  (Agilent  Technologies,  Inc.,  Santa  Clara, 
CA). 

RNA  Amplification 

1  pg  of  total  RNA  from  each  sample  was  amplified  using  the  MessageAmp  II 
aRNA  Amplification  kit  (Applied  Biosystems  Inc.,  Foster  City,  CA).  GeneChip 
Eukaryotic  Poly-A  Controls  (Affymetrix,  Inc.,  Santa  Clara,  CA)  were  spiked  into  the 
total  RNA  samples  prior  to  amplification  to  serve  as  a  quality  control  measure  for  the 
amplification  process.  The  first  and  second  strand  cDNA  synthesis  and  cDNA 
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purification  as  well  as  the  in  vitro  transcription  (IVT)  reaction  and  aRNA  purification 
were  performed  according  to  the  amplification  kit  instruction  manual.  The  aRNA  was 
labeled  during  the  IVT  reaction  with  10  mM  biotin- 11-UTP  (PerkinElmer,  Inc., 

Waltham,  MA).  The  concentration  and  size  distribution  of  the  biotin-labeled  aRNA  was 
determined  on  the  NanoDrop  ND-1000  and  Bioanalyzer,  respectively. 

Fragmentation,  Hybridization,  Staining,  and  Scanning 

Biotin-labeled  aRNA  (15  pg)  was  fragmented  by  incubation  with  5X 
Fragmentation  buffer  (Affymetrix,  Inc.)  for  35  min.  at  94°  C.  10  pg  of  each  fragmented 
sample  was  prepared  for  hybridization  as  specified  in  the  Affymetrix  GeneChip 
Expression  Analysis  Technical  Manual  for  100  Format  (Midi)  expression  an-ays  and  then 
hybridized  to  Affymetrix  HG  U133A  2.0  aiTays  for  16  hours.  The  arrays  were  washed, 
stained,  and  scamied  according  to  Affymetrix  protocols. 

Quantitative  real-time  PCR 

Total  RNA  was  reverse  transcribed  to  single-stranded  cDNA  using  the  High 
Capacity  cDNA  Reverse  Transcription  kit  (Applied  Biosystems  Inc.).  TaqMan  Gene 
Expression  assays  (Applied  Biosystems  Inc.)  were  used  to  validate  the  differential 
expression  of  PSPHL  (Hs00863464_ml),  (Hs00369504_ml),  m&NTRK3 

(Hs00176797_ml).  All  sample  reactions  were  performed  in  duplicate  using  the  iCycler 
Real-Time  Detection  System  (Bio-Rad  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Hercules,  CA).  GAPDH 
(Hs99999905_ml)  served  as  the  endogenous  control  wiiile  FirstChoice®  Human  Brain 
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Reference  RNA  (Applied  Biosystems  Inc.)  was  used  as  the  calibrator.  The  Comparative 
Ct  Method  was  used  to  determine  relative  levels  of  gene  expression. 

Statistical  Analysis 

The  microarray  data  were  quantile  normalized.  To  determine  if  a  particular  probe 
set  was  differentially  expressed,  the  median  normalized  signal  of  each  probe  set  was 
compared  between  the  AAW  and  CW  samples  using  a  Mann-Whitney  U  test.  P-values 
were  calculated  using  standard  non-parametric  assumptions. 

The  heat  map  and  clustering  were  created  using  those  probes  that  had  at  least  a 
1 .5  fold  difference  in  expression  between  AAW  and  CW  and  a  P-value  <0.005.  For  each 
of  these  probes,  the  normalized  signal  for  each  sample  was  divided  by  the  median 
normalized  signal  for  that  probe  and  the  log2  of  the  quotient  calculated.  Hierarchical 
clustering  was  performed  using  complete  linkage  with  a  correlation  metric. 

For  the  analysis  of  the  quantitative  real-time  PCR  (qRT-PCR)  data,  the  medians 
of  the  values  for  the  AAW  and  CW  samples  were  compared  using  a  Mann-Whitney 

U  test  to  determine  if  the  relative  fold  change  was  significantly  different  between  the  two 
groups. 

Results 

Clinical  characteristics  of  patient  samples. 

Patient  specimens  used  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  women  em-olled  in  the 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC) 
who  had  no  evidence  of  malignant  breast  disease.  Forty-one  of  the  patients  had 
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undergone  a  breast  biopsy  wliile  the  remaining  six  had  received  a  reductive 
mammoplasty.  All  histological  slides  were  reviewed  and  diagnoses  were  made  by  a 
single,  dedicated  breast  pathologist.  Ten  of  the  patients,  including  all  six  who  had 
undergone  a  reductive  manmioplasty,  had  no  evidence  of  abnormal  changes  in  their 
breast  tissue  while  the  remaining  patients’  breast  specimens  contained  benign  changes 
such  as  fibrocystic  changes,  microcalcifications,  and  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia  (Table 
1).  Twenty-five  of  the  patients  were  self-described  Afiican  Americans  while  22  of  the 
patients  were  Caucasian  (non-Hispanic).  The  majority  of  the  patients  were  under  the  age 
of  50;  68%  (15/22)  of  the  CW  were  younger  than  50  while  84%  (21/25)  of  the  AAW 
were  below  age  50  (Table  1). 

Normal  breast  tissue  from  African  American  versus  Caucasian  women  displays  different 
gene  expression  profdes. 

A  comparison  of  the  gene  expression  profiles  of  the  normal  breast  samples  from 
the  AAW  to  those  of  the  CW  showed  that  121  probe  sets  representing  1 12  genes  were 
expressed  at  significantly  different  levels  (/’<0.005)  in  the  two  ethnic  groups.  Of  these 
genes,  49  had  at  least  a  1 .5  fold  difference  in  expression  between  the  AAW  and  CW  and 
are  listed  along  with  their  biological  fiinction(s)  in  Table  2. 

Figure  1  shows  a  heat  map  and  a  hierarchical  cluster  analysis  of  the  47  breast 
specimens.  Using  53  probe  sets  that  were  significantly  differentially  expressed  at 
P<0.005  and  had  at  least  a  1.5  fold  or  greater  difference  in  expression  between  AAW  and 
CW,  this  analysis  was  able  to  separate  the  normal  breast  samples  from  the  AAW  and  CW 
into  two  distinct  clusters. 
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Validation  of  gene  expression  differences  by  quantitative  real-time  PCR. 

PSPHL  and  ACSMl  exhibited  the  largest  fold  differences  in  expression  between 
the  normal  breast  samples  from  AAW  compared  to  those  from  CW  and  therefore,  were 
selected  for  flirther  validation  by  qRT-PCR.  To  verify  these  results,  45  specimens  from 
the  original  set  of  47  samples  along  with  an  additional  10  out-of-sample  disease-free 
breast  specimens  provided  by  the  Mary  Ellen’s  Tissue  Bank  (Indianapolis,  IN)  were 
evaluated. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2a,  the  significantly  higher  expression  of  PSPHL  in  normal 
breast  tissue  from  AAW  was  confirmed  by  qRT-PCR  analysis.  The  median  fold  change 
in  expression  of  the  AAW  samples  relative  to  the  calibrator  was  17.15  compared  to  a 
median  value  of  0  or  no  detectable  transcript  for  the  samples  from  CW  (P=8.55xl0’ ). 

The  PSPHL  transcript  was  undetectable  in  58%  of  the  Caucasian  samples  (15  out  of  26 
samples)  compared  to  less  than  7%  (2  out  of  29  samples)  of  the  African  American 
samples.  The  higher  expression  of  ACSMl  in  AAW  that  was  observed  by  microarray 
was  also  verified  by  qRT-PCR  (Figure  2b).  The  median  fold  change  in  expression  of 
ACSMl  was  207.94  in  the  African  American  samples  compared  to  51.16  in  the  Caucasian 
samples  (P=0.003). 

Conversely,  expression  of  NTRKS  was  found  to  be  lower  in  AAW.  Two  different 
microarray  probes  representing  NTRKS  were  expressed  at  greater  than  1 .5  fold  higher 
levels  in  CW  than  in  AAW.  As  shown  in  Figure  2c,  this  difference  in  expression  was 
validated  by  qRT-PCR.  Median  fold  change  in  expression  of  NTRKS  in  CW  was  0.27 
whereas  in  AAW  it  was  0.13  (P=0.04). 
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Discussion 


The  contributions  of  differences  in  socioeconomic  status  and  healthcare  access  on 
disparities  in  breast  cancer  outcomes  between  AAW  and  CW  have  been  extensively 
studied  [15].  In  recent  years,  efforts  have  focused  on  identifying  molecular  differences 
that  contribute  to  the  aggressive  tumor  phenotype  and  less  favorable  prognoses  in  AAW 
[16,17].  To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  study  to  identify  genetic  differences  in  normal 
breast  tissue  from  AAW  and  CW. 

Here,  we  found  that  normal  breast  tissues  from  disease-free  AAW  and  CW  have 
inherent  differences  in  gene  expression.  Our  expression  studies  identified  49  genes  at 
P<0.005  with  at  least  a  1.5  fold  differenee  in  expression  in  normal  breast  tissue  from 
AAW  compared  to  CW.  These  genes  were  found  to  be  involved  in  cellular  metabolism, 
signal  transduction,  immune  response,  transcription,  and  cellular  transport.  These  results 
suggest  that  breast  tissue  from  AAW  may  be  more  metabolically  active  with  higher 
proliferation  rates  than  that  from  CW  and  therefore,  may  make  AAW  more  susceptible  to 
DNA  damage  and  ensuing  malignancy. 

Acyl-CoA  synthetase  medium-chain  family  member  1,  encoded  by  the  ACSMl 
gene,  is  one  of  26  acyl-CoA  synthetases  identified  in  the  human  genome  [18]. 
Experimental  evidence  in  mice  suggests  that  ACSMl  may  be  important  in  the  production 
of  cellular  energy  in  the  form  of  ATP  thimigh  the  y?-oxidation  of  medium-chain  fatty 
acids  in  the  mitochondrial  matrix  [19].  Consequently,  changes  in  the  expression  of 
ACSMl  could  impact  the  formation  of  ATP  and  therefore,  alter  the  rate  of  cell  growth. 
The  significantly  higher  expression  of  ACSMl  in  breast  tissue  from  AAW  relative  to  that 
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from  CW  could  lead  to  increased  energy  production,  resulting  in  increased  ceil  growth 
and  metabolism.  This,  in  turn,  may  increase  the  likelihood  that  breast  cells  in  AAW  will 
acquire  mutations  that  may  lead  to  malignant  transformation  and  subsequent  tumor 
formation. 

The  phosphoserine  phosphatase-like  (PSPHL)  gene  was  found  to  have  the  greatest 
fold  difference  in  expression  between  AAW  and  CW  with  more  than  10-fold  higher 
expression  in  normal  breast  tissue  from  AAW.  Recently,  it  has  been  reported  that 
prostate  tumors  from  African  American  men  have  higher  expression  of  PSPHL  than 
prostate  tumors  from  Caucasian  men  [20].  In  addition,  the  expression  of  PSPHL  in  the 
normal  tissue  surrounding  the  prostate  tumor  was  also  found  to  be  higher  in  African 
American  men  than  in  Caucasian  men.  Similarly  to  what  is  observed  for  breast  cancer, 
prostate  tumors  tend  to  be  more  aggressive  with  higher  mortality  in  African  American 
men  than  in  Caucasian  men.  Thus,  some  genes,  such  as  PSPHL,  may  contribute  to  the 
aggressive  nature  of  both  prostate  and  breast  cancer  in  African  American  men  and 
women. 

Although  the  frmction  of  PSPHL  is  unknown,  its  higher  expression  in  Fanconi 
anemia  fibroblasts  compared  to  normal  fibroblasts  [21]  suggests  a  possible  role  in  cell 
cycle  progression  and/or  cellular  proliferation.  As  such,  higher  expression  of  PSPHL,  as 
is  seen  in  breast  tissue  from  AAW  when  compared  to  CW,  may  cause  increased  cellular 
proliferation  that  may  support  the  development  of  tumors  in  the  breast  and/or  increase  the 
aggressiveness  of  breast  tumors  in  AAW. 

Unlike  ACSMl  and  PSPHL,  NTRK3  expression  was  significantly  lower  in  AAW. 
NTRK3  encodes  a  membrane-bound  neurotrophic  tyrosine  kinase  receptor  called  TrkC. 
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Signaling  through  this  receptor  allows  for  the  survival  and  differentiation  of  sensory 
neurons  that  sense  limb  movement  and  body  position  [22].  Somatic  mutations  in  NTRK3 
have  been  detected  in  colorectal  [23],  lung  [24],  breast  [25],  and  pancreatic  [26]  cancers. 
In  addition,  a  study  of  40  breast  tumors  found  an  inverse  relationship  between  protein 
levels  of  TrkC  and  tumor  grade,  suggesting  that  higher  expression  of  TrkC  may  serve  as 
an  indicator  of  good  prognosis  in  breast  cancer  [27].  It  is  of  note  that  the  aggressive 
tumor  phenotype  associated  with  young  AAW  includes  poor  tumor  differentiation,  which 
may  reflect  decreased  expression  levels  of  TrkC. 

The  normal  differentiation  and  development  of  tissues,  including  breast  tissue, 
requires  proper  communication  between  the  stroma  and  epithelia  [28].  However,  genetic 
and  epigenetic  changes  in  normal  breast  cells  can  alter  this  interaction  between  breast 
epithelial  cells  and  the  surrounding  microenvironment  and  serve  as  an  initiating  event  in 
tumor  formation.  Extensive  work  has  chronicled  the  importance  of  the  stroma  in 
tumorigenesis  [28,29,30].  Signaling  from  the  stroma  to  the  epithelia  via  secreted  proteins 
such  as  chemokines  and  growth  factors  can  promote  cellular  growth  and  proliferation, 
tumor  initiation  and  progression,  and  metastasis  [28,31].  However,  normal  stromal  cells 
can  also  suppress  tumor  formation  by  inhibiting  proliferation  of  cancer  cells  or 
preventing  transformation  to  a  fully  malignant  state  [28,30].  Therefore,  cross-talk 
between  epithelial  and  stromal  cells  will  determine  whether  a  particular 
microenvironment  is  permissive  for  tumorigenesis.  Thus,  changes  in  gene  expression  in 
normal  breast  cells,  such  as  those  identified  here,  will  presumably  alter  the  tissue 
microenvironment  and  consequently  affect  its  ability  to  suppress  or  promote  tumor 
formation. 
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Each  of  the  specimens  used  to  generate  the  microarray  data  was  collected  from 
patients  without  breast  cancer.  The  pathologic  changes  observed  in  the  specimens 
(fibrocystic  changes,  microcalcifications,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia,  etc.)  are  common 
findings  in  breast  biopsies  and  are  not  associated  with  increased  risk  for  the  subsequent 
development  of  breast  carcinoma.  Thus,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  these  specimens  may 
be  considered  within  the  realm  of  physiologically  normal  tissue.  To  date,  only  one 
patient  has  received  a  subsequent  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  (Patient  22).  Approximately 
3  years  after  acquiring  the  normal  breast  specimen,  this  patient  was  diagnosed  with 
invasive  breast  cancer  in  the  contralateral  breast. 

Because  aggressive  breast  cancer  is  associated  with  incidence  in  young  A  AW,  we 
selected  tissue  from  largely  young  (60%  under  age  40)  or  pre-menopausal  (81%  under 
age  50)  patients  for  this  study.  Thus,  the  differences  in  normal  breast  biology  between 
AAW  and  CW  identified  here  may  help  determine  what  molecular  factors  predispose 
young  AAW  to  a  higher  incidence  of  aggressive  breast  tumors. 

Conclusions 

In  this  study,  we  identified  gene  expression  differences  in  normal  breast  tissue 
fi  om  AAW  and  CW  with  no  evidence  of  malignant  breast  disease.  Many  of  the 
differentially  expressed  genes  function  in  signal  transduction,  immune  response, 
transport,  and  diverse  metabolic  pathways.  The  identification  of  these  gene  expression 
differences  in  normal  breast  tissue  from  AAW  and  CW  is  important  to  expanding  our 
knowledge  of  basic  breast  biology  and  especially  understanding  the  biological  differences 
in  breast  tissue  from  AAW  and  CW.  The  gene  expression  differences  identified  here 
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may  explain  why  AAW  are  more  likely  than  CW  to  be  diagnosed  with  breast  eancer  at  a 
younger  age  and  why  tumors  in  AAW  are  often  more  aggressive.  Further  study  of  these 
genes  in  normal  breast  tissue  as  well  as  breast  tumors  may  lead  to  the  identifieation  of 
new  molecular  targets  and  the  development  of  novel  therapies  to  treat  the  distinct 
molecular  characteristics  of  breast  tumors  in  AAW,  resulting  in  improved  clinical 
outcomes  and  minimizing  the  differences  in  breast  cancer  survival  between  AAW  and 
CW. 
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Figure  Legends 

Figure  1.  Heat  map  and  hierarchical  clustering  of  normal  breast  tissue  specimens 
from  African  American  and  Caucasian  women.  The  heat  map  and  clustering  were 
performed  using  53  probe  sets  that  were  identified  by  gene  expression  profiling  to  be 
significantly  differentially  expressed  between  AAW  and  CW  (P<0.005)  with  at  least  a 
1.5  fold  difference  in  expression.  Each  branch  of  the  dendrogram  and  each  column  of  the 
heat  map  represent  a  single  patient  sample.  Red  branches  represent  AAW  while  green 
branches  represent  CW.  Each  row  of  the  heat  map  represents  a  different  probe  set  and 
the  gene  represented  by  the  probe  is  listed  on  the  right  side  of  the  heat  map.  Red  squares 
on  the  heat  map  represent  higher  levels  of  gene  expression  while  green  represents  lower 
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expression.  Black  squares  indicate  no  difference  in  expression  relative  to  the  median 
normalized  signal  intensity  for  that  probe. 

Figure  2.  qRT-PCR  analysis  ofPSPHL,ACSMl,  and  NTRK3  in  normal  breast 
tissue  from  African  American  and  Caucasian  women,  (a)  Expression  of  PSPHL  is 
higher  in  normal  breast  tissue  from  A  AW  than  in  CW.  The  median  fold  change  in 
expression  of  PSPHL  in  AAW  and  CW  was  17.15  and  0,  respectively  (P=8.55xl0‘ ).  (b) 
ACSMl  is  expressed  at  liigher  levels  in  normal  breast  tissue  from  AAW  than  in  that  from 
CW.  The  median  fold  change  in  expression  of  ACSALl  was  207.94  in  AAW  compared  to 
51.16  in  CW  (P=0.003).  (c)  Expression  of  NTRK3  is  higher  in  CW  than  in  AAW  with 
median  fold  changes  in  expression  of  0.27  and  0. 13,  respectively  (P=0.04). 
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Table  1  C 
Sample 

Iniical  cliai 
Age 

ractenstics  ot  patients. 
Ethnicity 

Diagnosis 

1 

56 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

2 

71 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

3 

46 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

4 

36 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

5 

48 

African  American 

No  abnormalities 

6 

50 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  clianges,  mild  intraductal 
hyperplasia,  radial  scar 

7 

50 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

8 

25 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

9 

20 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal 
hyperplasia 

10 

54 

African  American 

Mild  intraductal  hyperplasia,  duct  ectasia 

11 

26 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

12 

47 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

13 

56 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia,  duct 
ectasia 

14 

55 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

15 

56 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

16 

29 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

17 

26 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

18 

48 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

19 

32 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

20 

37 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

21 

63 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

22 

34 

African  American 

No  abnormalities 

23 

39 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

24 

37 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  lymphocytic  mastitis 

21 


25 

58 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal 
hyperplasia,  lactational  metaplasia 

26 

39 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal 
hyperplasia 

27 

47 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

28 

23 

African  American 

No  abnormalities 

29 

42 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

30 

33 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

31 

29 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

32 

36 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal 
hyperplasia,  lactational  metaplasia 

33 

22 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

34 

43 

African  American 

Microcaicifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

35 

47 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

36 

37 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

37 

34 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

38 

22 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

39 

33 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  fat  necrosis 

40 

63 

Caucasian 

Microcaicifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

41 

34 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

42 

25 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

43 

33 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

44 

27 

African  American 

No  abnormalities 

45 

36 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

46 

38 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

47 

19 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

22 


Table  2  Differentially  expressed  genes  in  normal  breast  tissue  from  African  American  and  Caucasian  women  (>1 .5  fold  difference). 
GSTM1.  !GH,  P0LR2J4,  and  NTRK3  are  represented  by  multiple  probes. 
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Background:  The  sentinel  lymph  node  (SEN)  hypothesis  postulates  that  cancer  cells 
initially  spread  from  the  primary  tumor  to  the  first-draining  node(s),  the  sentinel  node(s), 
before  reaching  higher  echelon  nodes.  The  sentinel  node  thus  serves  as  a  physical 
repository  for  the  earliest  tumor  cells  that  are  shed  from  the  primary  tumor  and  arrive  in  a 
nodal  basin.  Although  SEN  biopsy  is  clinically  useful  for  staging  breast  cancer  patients, 
little  information  exists  regarding  the  origins  of  progenitor  cells  that  define  the  genetic 
makeup  and  ultimately  the  clinical  behavior  of  nodal  metastases.  This  study  used  allelic 
imbalance  (AI)  to  examine  genomic  relationships  among  metastases  in  the  sentinel  and 
non-sentinel  axillary  lymph  nodes  and  multiple  microdissected  areas  of  the  primary 
carcinoma  in  30  patients  with  lymph  node  positive  breast  caneer. 

Methods:  Sentinel  nodes  were  localized  by  standard  scintigraphic  and  gamma  probe 
techniques  using  1.0  mCi  unfiltered  teclinetium-99m  sulfur  colloid  (Tc-99)  without  blue 
dye.  Pathologically  positive  nodes  were  identified  by  H&E  histology/IHC  and  metastases 
were  isolated  by  microdissection.  Heterogeneity  in  the  primary  carcinoma  was  defined  in 
thr  ee  dimensions  by  laser  microdissection  of  6-15  areas  (each  ~2.86  sq  mm  in  size)  from 
multiple  paraffin  blocks.  AI  assessed  at  26  cliromosomal  regions  was  used  to  examine 
molecular  heterogeneity  in  sentinel  and  non-sentinel  nodes  as  well  as  the  primary  tumor, 
Hierarchical  clustering  and  phylogenetic  analyses  were  then  used  to  define  patterns  of 
molecular  variation  and  relationships  among  samples. 

Results: 

Eymph  node  metastases  showed  a  high  degree  of  genomic  variability  ranging  from  0  - 
54%  AI,  suggesting  that  some  metastases  progress  with  few  genomic  alterations  while 
others  carry  numerous  genomic  changes.  In  particular,  progenitor  cells  that  colonize  the 
sentinel  nodes  appeared  to  originate  at  different  times  during  disease  progression  and 
may  have  developed  by  different  molecular  mechanisms  in  individual  patients.  Extensive 
heterogeneity  in  the  primary  tumor  (0  -  38%  AI)  at  the  time  of  diagnosis  may  not  fully 
explain  patterns  of  molecular  changes  in  the  corresponding  metastases. 

Conclusions:  Genomic  diversity  and  timing  of  metastatic  nodal  spread  may  be  important 
factors  in  determining  outcomes  of  breast  cancer  patients.  Although  metastases  develop 
in  a  sequential  mamier  that  maintains  the  known  capability  of  SEN  biopsy  to  accurately 
stage  the  axilla,  these  tumors  develop  from  genomieally-diverse  progenitor  cells.  Growth 
of  sentinel  node  metastases  thus  may  be  a  consequence  of  stimulating  factors  that  affect 
proliferation  of  previously  disseminated  cells  rather  than  the  timing  of  metastatic  spread. 
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ABSTRACT 


Background:  Molecular  studies  suggest  that  acquisition  of  metastatic  potential  occurs 
early  in  the  development  of  hreast  cancer;  mechanisms  by  which  cells  disseminate  from 
the  primary  carcinomas  and  successfully  colonize  foreign  tissues  are,  however,  largely 
unknown.  Thus,  we  examined  levels  and  patterns  of  chromosomal  alterations  in  primary 
breast  tumors  from  node-negative  (n=l  14)  and  node-positive  (n=l  15)  patients  to 
determine  whether  specific  genomic  changes  are  associated  with  tumor  metastasis. 
Methods:  Fifty-two  genetic  markers  representing  26  chromosomal  regions  commonly 
altered  in  breast  cancer  were  examined  in  laser  microdissected  tumor  samples  to  assess 
levels  and  patterns  of  allelic  imbalance  (AI).  RT-PCR  was  performed  to  determine 
expression  levels  of  candidate  genes.  Data  was  analyzed  using  exact  unconditional  and 
Student’s  t-tests  significance  value  of  R<0.05. 

Results:  Overall  levels  of  AI  in  primary  breast  tumors  from  node  negative  (20.8%)  and 
node  positive  (21.9%)  patients  did  not  differ  significantly  (P=0.291).  When  data  were 
examined  by  clnomosomal  region,  only  chromosome  8q24  showed  significantly  higher 
levels  (P<0.0005)  of  AI  in  node-positive  primary  tumors  (23%)  versus  node  negative 
samples  (6%).  c-MYC  showed  significantly  higher  levels  of  gene  expression  in  primary 
breast  tumors  from  patients  with  lymph  node  metastasis. 

Conclusions:  Higher  frequencies  of  AI  at  chi-omosome  8q24  in  patients  with  positive 
lymph  nodes  suggest  that  genetic  changes  in  this  region  are  important  to  the  process  of 
metastasis.  Because  overexpression  of  c-MYC  has  been  associated  with  cellular 
dissemination  as  well  as  development  of  the  premetastatic  niche,  alterations  of  the  8q24 
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Star  Wars  defence  battles  breast  cancer 


Monday  12  May,  2008 

American  Star  Wars  technology  developed  to  shoot  down  nuclear  missiles  could  be  used  to  save  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  women  with  breast  cancer,  surgeons  in  Hong  Kong  will  be  told  today. 

American  Colonel  Craig  Shriver  will  tell  surgeons  at  the  co-joint  Annual  Scientific  Congress  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Australasia  and  Hong  Kong,  that  a  chance  conversation  at  a  cocktail  party  lead  to 
the  discovery. 

“I  made  the  notes  on  a  cocktail  napkin  while  I  was  chatting  to  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Space  and  Missile 
Defence  Command;  we  discussed  how  defence  teclmology  could  be  used  to  fight  breast  cancer. 

“In  a  missile  strike  there  may  be  lots  of  dummy  warheads  to  confuse  star  wars  defence,  what  the 
technology  does  is  to  identify  which  missiles  have  the  nuclear  warhead.  The  same  idea  can  be  used  to  find 
the  single  cancer  cell  among  the  millions  of  normal  ones. 

“It  is  very  exciting  because  we  found  that  the  technology  which  is  basically  an  unclassified  software 
algorithm  is  very  accurate  and  it  is  a  neat  example  of  how  defence  technology  can  be  turned  towards 
another  use  that  could  help  millions  of  people. 

Colonel  Craig  Shriver  is  the  Chief,  Department  of  General  Surgery  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Centre,  Washington  DC  and  as  a  leader  in  breast  cancer  care  will  update  surgeons  on  some  of  the  latest 
developments  in  breast  cancer  care. 

"When  a  woman  has  breast  cancer  generally  she  either  has  a  lumpectomy  to  remove  the  cancerous  tissue 
or  if  the  cancer  has  spread  throughout  the  breast,  she  may  have  to  have  the  entire  breast  removed. 

“This  technique  uses  the  unclassified  defence  software  which  can  track  the  trajectory  of  missiles,  to  be 
used  to  better  identify  cancerous  tumour  cells  on  mammogram  imaging,  potentially  tailoring  the  surgical 
approach  and  lessening  the  need  for  more  disfiguring  siu'gery. 


The  research,  which  is  being  funded  by  the  Department  of  Defence,  is  now  in  the  middle  stage  and 
undergoing  further  refinements  in  the  sofhvare  algorithm  for  better  breast  cancer  detection  and 
analysis. 

This  is  the  fust  time  that  surgeons  from  the  Royal  Australasian  College  of  Surgeons  have  joined  with 
surgeons  from  the  Hong  Kong  College  at  one  of  the  biggest  ever  surgical  meetings  held  in  the  region. 


More  than  2000  surgeons  are  attending  the  co-joint  Annual  Scientific  Congress,  Achievement  tlnough 
Collaboration,  at  the  Hong  Kong  Convention  Centre  where  the  latest  innovations  in  surgery  are  being 
discussed. 

World  experts  in  surgical  delivery  and  techniques  will  also  update  surgeons  on  what  is  happening  at  some 
of  the  leading  surgical  centres  of  the  world,  information  that  surgeons  can  use  to  save  lives  and  improve 
patient  care. 

Presentations  range  from  the  ability  of  scientists  to  artificially  grow  blood  vessels,  a  new  treatment  for 
back  pain  that  could  be  used  for  other  ehronic  pain,  what  is  working  in  breast  cancer  treatments  and  the 
value  of  robotic  surgery  in  Hong  Kong,  is  it  worth  it? 

The  Vice  Minister  for  health  in  China  Jeifu  Huang  (  a  former  surgeon  )  will  be  attending  as  well  the  well 
known  Hong  Kong  engineer  Sir  Gordon  Wu  will  detail  the  Chinese  economic  miracle  from  1978  to  2008. 

The  Congress  will  tun  from  Tuesday  12  May  until  Friday  16  May,  at  the  Hong  Kong  Convention  and 
Exhibition  Centre.  Journalists  are  welcome  to  attend  for  more  information  please  call 

Fiona  Gillies.  RACS  Media  &  PR  Manager  on  0407  339  556  or 
Ruth  Charters,  RACS  Media  &  PR  Officer  on  0409  330274  or 


The  effect  of  HER2  expression  on  luminal  A  breast  tumors 
Rachel  Ellsworth,  Allyson  Valente,  Craig  Sluiver 

Background:  Luminal  A  (LumA)  tumors  are  the  most  common  subtype  of  breast  cancer 
and  have  been  associated  with  favorable  prognosis.  Although  tumors  can  be  considered 
LumA  if  they  have  >1%  expression  of  ER,  negative  HER2  status  ranges  from  0+  (no 
expression)  to  2+  (weak  to  moderate  expression  in  >10%  of  cells)  without  concurrent 
genomic  amplification.  It  is  not  clear  how  moderate  levels  of  HER2  expression  influence 
tumor  biology  in  LumA  tumors. 

Methods:  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  database  was  queried  to  identify  all  hormone 
receptor  positive  cases  with  HER2  status  defined  as  0+  (n=89)  or  2+/not  amplified 
(n=154).  Clinicopathological  characteristics  were  compared  between  groups  using  chi- 
square  analysis.  Twenty-five  0+  and  25  2+  tumors  were  subjected  to  laser 
microdissection  and  hybridized  to  U133  2.0  microarrays  (Affymetrix).  Gene  expression 
data  was  analyzed  using  Partek  Genomics  Suite. 

Results:  Age  at  diagnosis  did  not  differ  between  patients  with  no  (58.5  years)  or 
moderate  (59.3  years)  HER2  expression.  Patient  groups  did  not  differ  by  ethnicity,  tumor 
stage,  grade  or  size,  or  lymph  node  status.  Although  breast  cancer  mortality  was  low,  all 
patients  who  died  of  disease  (n=7)  had  moderate  levels  of  HER2  expression  (P=0.016). 
At  the  molecular  level,  four  genes  were  differentially  expressed  (P<0.01,  >2x-fold 
change):  ESRRG  expressed  at  significantly  higher  levels  and  DHRS2,  SCUBE2  and 
SERPINA6  expressed  at  significantly  lower  levels  in  tumors  with  moderate  HER2 
expression. 

Discussion:  LumA  (2+)  tumors  are  dissimilar  from  LumA  (0+)  tumors.  Increased 
expression  of  ESRRG  has  been  associated  with  increased  cellular  proliferation  and 
tamoxifen  resistance,  while  decreased  expression  of  SCUBE2  and  SERPINA6  have  been 
associated  with  inhibition  of  growth  and  proliferation.  Together,  these  molecular 
differences  suggest  that  LumA  tumors  with  moderate  HER2  expression,  although 
classified  as  HER2  negative,  have  more  aggressive  characteristics  than  those  without 
HER2  expression  which  may  contribute  to  the  significantly  higher  mortality  rate  seen  in 
patients  with  LumA  tumors  expressing  HER2. 


Relationship  between  alterations  of  chromosome  8q24  and  poorly-differentiated  breast 
carcinoma 

Heather  L.  Patney^  Brenda  Deyarmin*,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke^,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth^,  Brad 
Love'^,  Craig  D.  Shriver^ 

^Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  ^Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington,  DC;  ^Hemy  M,  Jackson  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Military 
Medicine;  “^Invitrogen,  Carlsbad,  CA; 

Background:  Tumor  grade  can  be  used  as  a  prognostic  factor  for  patients  with  breast 
cancer,  with  poorly-differentiated  tumors  associated  with  less  favorable  outcome  than 
well-differentiated  tumors.  Alteration  of  chi'omosome  8q24,  including  the  c-MYC  gene 
region,  has  been  associated  with  high-grade  disease.  Here,  we  examined  copy  number 
changes  of  8q24  in  conjunction  with  gene  expression  levels  from  12  candidate  genes  to 
determine  how  chi'omosomal  alterations  on  8q24  contribute  to  the  unfavorable  outcomes 
associated  with  poorly-differentiated  breast  cancer. 

Methods:  Copy  number  changes  of  c-MYC  was  assessed  by  FISH  in  a  series  of  low- 
(n=56)  and  high-grade  (n=61)  breast  tumors  using  cormnercial  c-MYC  and  CEPS  probes 
(Vysis).  Copy  number  changes  were  categorized  as  loss  (copy  number  <1.7),  low  gain 
(3. 0-4.0)  and  high  gain  (>4.0).  Gene  expression  levels  for  12  candidate  genes  were 
examined  in  a  subset  of  low-  (n-26)  and  high-grade  (n=30)  samples  using  TaqMan  RT- 
PCR  assays  (Applied  Biosystems).  Data  were  analyzed  using  Mann- Whitney  testing. 
Results:  Copy  number  gains  of  c-MYC  were  detected  significantly  more  frequently 
(P<0.0001)  in  high-grade  (mean  -  3.92,  range  =  1 .61-8.68)  compared  to  low-grade 
samples  (mean  =  2.01 ,  range  =  1 .02  -  4.87)  with  40%  of  high-grade  tumors  having  high 
copy  number  gains  compared  to  <5%  of  low-grade  tumors.  Gene  expression  levels  were 
significantly  higher  for  NDUFB9,  SQLE  and  MLZE  (R<0.005);  none  of  the  genes  had 
significantly  lower  levels  in  high-grade  tumors. 

Conclusions:  While  copy  number  gains  of  c-MYC  were  associated  with  high-grade 
disease,  gene  expression  levels  of  c-MYC  did  not  differ  significantly  between  high-  and 
low-grade  tumors.  In  support  of  these  data,  previous  studies  in  myeloid  malignancies 
showed  that  although  c-MYC  was  present  on  a  common  4.3Mb  amplicon  on  8q24, 
expression  levels  of  c-MYC  were  not  increased,  suggesting  that  other  8q24  genes  may  be 
the  target  of  the  8q24  amplicon.  Amplification  of  NDUFB9  and  SQLE  have  been 
associated  with  poor  survival  in  breast  cancer  patients,  and  expression  of  MLZE  has  been 
found  to  increase  during  the  acquisition  of  metastatic  potential  of  melanomas.  Genomic 
amplification  of  the  8q24  region  in  conjunction  with  increased  expression  level  of  these 
tlnee  genes  may,  therefore,  contribute  to  the  less  favorable  prognosis  seen  in  patients 
with  poorly- differentiated  breast  cancer. 


Admixture  mapping  to  identify  breast  caneer  susceptibility  loci  in  African  American 
women 

D  Croft^,  X  Mao^,  JA  Hooke^,  CD  Shiiver^,  M  Shriver^,  RE  Ellsworth'* 

1  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  ^Department  of 
Anthropology  and  Genetics,  Pennsylvannia  State  University,  State  College,  PA;  SClinical 
Breast  Care  Project,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC;  '^Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project,  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation,  Windber,  PA 

Background:  The  incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  young  women  is  higher  in  African 
American  (AAW)  compared  to  Caucasian  (CW)  and  is  associated  with  an  aggressive 
phenotype,  including  high-grade,  ER/PR  and  HER2  negative  status  and  p53  positive 
characteristics.  The  aggressive  tumor  behavior  and  pathological  features  of  AAW  are 
also  seen  in  women  from  the  Bite  of  Biafra,  an  area  of  Western  Africa  that  was  the 
predominant  source  of  the  American  slave  trade.  Similar  tumor  characteristics  and 
shared  ancestry  suggest  that  population-specific  molecular  factors  contribute  to  the 
aggressive  tumor  phenotypes  associated  with  AAW.  Therefore,  a  method  of  admixture 
mapping  is  proposed  for  this  study.  Admixture  mapping  is  also  known  as  mapping  by 
admixture  linkage  disequilibrium.  It  assumes  in  a  recent  admixed  population,  if  certain 
phenotype  or  the  prevalence  of  a  disease  is  mainly  caused  by  one  of  the  ancestral  groups, 
the  genetic  variant  can  be  located  by  the  elevated  ancestry  from  that  group. 

Methods:  Pathological  characterization  was  performed  histology  specimens  from  91  self- 
described  AAW  diagnosed  with  invasive  breast  cancer  emolled  in  the  Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project.  Genomic  DNA  was  isolated  and  SNP  data  generated  using  the  Affymetrix 
Mapping  lOOK  arrays.  African  ancestry  was  determined  using  maximum  likelihood 
estimator  and  chromosomal  regions  associated  with  disease  identified  using 
AncestryMap  and  AdmixMap. 

Results:  The  average  age  of  diagnosis  was  51  years.  25%  of  patients  had  poorly- 
differentiated,  triple  negative  tumors.  All  91  patients  had  significant  African  ancestry, 
with  a  mean  level  of  Nigerian  ancestry  of  0.3857.  Results  from  both  AncestryMap  and 
AdmixMap  suggest  loci  on  chromosomal  regions  5q32.2,  9ql3.1  and  17pl3.3  are 
associated  with  the  development  of  breast  cancer. 

Discussion:  Recently,  admixture  mapping  was  used  to  successfully  identify  a  prostate 
cancer  gene  to  chromosome  8q24  in  African  American  men.  Using  a  similar  approach, 
we  identified  three  chi*omosomal  regions  associated  with  the  presence  of  invasive  breast 
cancer  in  AAW  with  significant  Western  African  ancestry.  Of  note,  loss  of  9ql3  has 
been  associated  with  poor  survival,  and  allelie  imbalance  of  17pl3.3  has  been  associated 
with  loss  of  hormone  receptor  expression  and  poor  prognosis.  Thus,  the  use  of  admixture 
mapping  may  aid  in  the  identification  of  genes  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
aggressive  form  of  breast  cancer  associated  with  AAW. 


Fingerprinting  genomic  heterogeneity  in  primaiy  breast  carcinomas  and  among 
sentinel  lymph  node  metastases:  Implications  for  clinical  management  of  breast 
cancer  patients 

Darrell  L.  Ellsworth,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Heather  L.  Patney,  Allyson  Oviedo,  Alisha 
George,  Daniel  T.  Croft,  Jr.,  Brad  Love,  Rick  M.  Jordan,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Tyson  E. 
Becker,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  Craig  D.  Shriver 

Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  Hemy  M. 
Jackson  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  Rockville,  MD; 
Invitrogen,  Carlsbad,  CA;  Department  of  Biomedical  Informatics,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  PA;  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  DC, 

Background:  Sentinel  lymph  node  (SEN)  statrrs  is  a  key  prognostic  factor  for  breast 
cancer  patients.  The  SEN  hypothesis  postulates  that  cancer  cells  initially  spread  from  the 
primary  tumor  to  the  first-draining  (sentinel)  node(s)  before  reaching  higher  echelon 
nodes.  Although  SEN  biopsy  is  clinically  usefrrl  for  staging  patients,  little  is  known  about 
the  genomic  heritage  of  cells  that  define  the  genetic  makeup  and  clinical  behavior  of 
nodal  metastases,  We  used  allelic  imbalatrce  (AI)  coupled  with  high-density  SNP 
genotyping  to  examine  the  extent  of  genetic  heterogeneity  in  primary  tumors  and 
relationships  among  metastases  in  sentinel  and  non-sentinel  axillary  lymph  nodes  in  30 
patients  with  node  positive  breast  cancer. 

Methods:  Pathologically  positive  nodes  were  identified  by  H&E/IHC,  while  sentinel 
nodes  were  localized  by  standard  scintigraphic  techniques.  For  each  patient,  nodal 
metastases  and  6-15  areas  from  multiple  paraffin  blocks  of  the  primary  carcinoma  were 
isolated  by  microdissection.  AI  was  assessed  by  microsatellite  typing  at  26  chromosomal 
regions;  genome-wide  copy  number  variation  was  examined  using  Affymetrix 
GeneChip®  Human  Mapping  500K  arrays  and  the  Genotyping  Consol.  The  genomic 
heritage  of  sentinel  and  non-sentinel  nodal  metastases  in  relation  to  multiple  areas  of  the 
primary  tumor  was  assessed  by  hierarchical  clustering  and  phylogenetic  analyses. 

Results:  Extensive  genomic  heterogeneity  was  observed  in  primary  tumors  and  among 
nodal  metastases  (0^4%  in  primaries,  0-36%  in  metastases).  Overall  levels  of  variation 
were  significantly  higher  (p<0.01)  in  primary  tumors  (17%)  than  metastases  (10%),  but 
did  not  differ  between  sentinel  (10.2%)  and  non-sentinel  (10.0%)  metastases.  Within 
patients,  many  (but  not  all)  metastases  appeared  to  be  descended  from  different  areas  of 
the  primaiy  tumor,  but  patterns  of  descent  were  complex.  As  a  group,  sentinel  node 
metastases  were  not  genomically  distinct  from  other  axillary  node  metastases,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  SEN  metastases  are  seeded  by  cells  that  colonize  the  axilla  early  in 
tumorigenesis. 

Conclusions:  Although  metastases  develop  in  a  sequential  manner  that  maintains  the 
known  capability  of  SEN  biopsy  to  accurately  stage  the  axilla,  metastases  appear  to 
develop  from  genomically-diverse  progenitor  cells  descended  from  different  areas  of  the 


primary  tumor.  Genomic  diversity  in  primary  tumors  and  metastases  may  be  an  important 
factor  in  prognosis  and  treatment  resistance  in  breast  cancer  patients. 

h  ttp://www.sabcs .  org/AbstractSubmission/l  ndex_sh .  asp 


Abundance  and  distribution  of  polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  in  breast  tissue 

Ellsworth  DL,  Gillard  D,  Love  B,  Ellsworth  RE,  Deyarmin  B,  Hooke  JA,  Kostyniak  PJ, 
Sluiver  CD.  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  Buffalo,  NY;  Invitrogen,  Carlsbad,  CA;  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington,  DC. 

Background; 

Breast  cancer  is  a  common  disease  with  a  complex  etiology  whose  causative  factors 
remain  ambiguous  and  poorly  defined.  Many  environmental  chemicals  act  as  carcinogens 
by  causing  damage  to  DNA,  while  other  compounds  have  been  shown  to  mimic  the 
biological  function  of  estrogen.  Polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs),  which  constitute  a 
class  of  chlorinated  compounds  that  are  ubiquitous  in  the  environment  due  to  widespread 
industrial  use,  are  known  carcinogens  believed  to  be  associated  with  adverse  health 
effects.  Because  the  rising  incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  Westernized  societies  may  result 
from  exposure  of  the  breast  to  increasing  levels  of  exogenous  chemicals,  there  is  keen 
interest  in  determining  relationships  between  exposure  to  environmental  chemicals  and 
breast  cancer  risk. 

Material  and  Methods:  Flash  frozen  sections  of  breast  tissue  were  collected  from  each 
quadrant  and  the  central  region  of  the  breast  from  47  patients  enrolled  in  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  at  Walter  Reed  Ai-my  Medical  Center.  Pathological 
diagnoses  ranged  from  disease  free  prophylactic  mastectomy  to  metastatic  breast  cancer. 
From  a  portion  of  each  tissue  sample,  98  PCB  congeners  were  assayed  by  pressurized 
liquid  extraction  followed  by  high  resolution  capillary  gas  chi-omatography  with  electron 
capture  detection. 

Results:  All  chemical  concentrations  were  adjusted  for  the  lipid  content  of  each  sample 
to  account  for  variation  in  lipid  composition  in  breast  tissues.  PCBs  were  abundant  in  the 
breast  tissue  sections  -  only  one  congener  was  not  observed  in  any  patient  and  four  (153, 
138+163, 180,  206)  were  seen  in  all  patients  in  at  least  one  quadrant.  The  mean  total  PCB 
concentration  in  202  breast  quadrants  was  602  ng/g  lipid  (range  0—4030),  while  for 
individual  congeners,  PCB  153  had  an  average  level  of  107  ng/g  lipid  (range  8 — ll'h 
ng/g,  the  maximum  observed  PCB  in  any  quadrant).  Total  PCB  concentration  (P«0.001) 
and  presence  of  26  individual  congeners  (P<0.05)  were  highly  correlated  with  patient 
age,  particularly  in  the  UIQ  and  LOQ,  but  not  in  the  central  region,  suggesting  that 
chemical  concentrations  may  accumulate  at  different  rates  in  different  regions  of  the 
breast.  Similarly,  no  significant  differences  were  observed  for  PCB  concentrations  among 
the  four  traditional  quadrants,  but  23  PCBs  were  present  at  significantly  lower  levels 
(P<0.05)  in  the  central  region  compared  to  the  other  quadrants.  When  examining  PCB 
levels  by  disease  status,  seven  individual  congeners  and  median  overall  levels  were 
significantly  higher  (P<0.05)  in  patients  with  invasive  cancer  compared  to  disease  free 
patients. 

Discussion:  Population  biomonitoring  is  beginning  to  assess  exposures  of  the  general 
population  to  enviromnental  chemicals  to  evaluate  long-term  adverse  health  effects.  This 


study  showed  that  many  PCB  residues  are  present  in  human  breast  tissue  and  these 
chemicals  are  not  distributed  evenly  and  are  correlated  with  age  and  presence  of  invasive 
disease.  Improved  imderstanding  of  the  true  carcinogenic  potential  of  environmental 
chemicals  may  be  usefiil  in  efforts  to  reduce  individual  risk  for  breast  cancer. 


Identification  of  breast  cancer  metastasis  initiation  and  virulence  genes 
RE  Ellsworth’,  C  Heckman^,  B  Love^,  CD  Shiiver'’ 
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PA;  ^Invitrogen,  Carlsbad,  CA;  ‘’Walter  Reed  Ai‘my  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC 

Background:  Metastasis  involves  processes  such  as  invasion,  angiogenesis,  intravasation, 
extravasation  and  eventual  proliferation  in  the  target  organ.  Metastasis  initiation  genes 
are  those  involved  in  dissemination  of  cells  from  the  primary  tumor  while  metastasis 
virulence  genes  contribute  to  metastatic  colonization,  specifically  at  the  secondary  site. 
Identification  of  metastasis  initiation  and  virulence  genes  is  critical  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  and  the  ability  to  effectively  treat  metastatic  breast  cancer. 

Methods:  A  51 -gene  signature  was  previously  identified  using  RNA  from  20  primary 
breast  and  matched  metastatic  lymph  node  tumors  using  the  U 133  2.0  microarrays 
(Affynietrix).  Real-time  PCR  was  performed  for  each  assay  using  TaqMan  assays 
(Applied  Biosystems)  using  RNA  from  25  pairs  of  primary  breast  and  matched  metastatic 
lymph  node  tumors.  Data  was  evaluated  using  Mann-Whitney  testing. 

Results:  Gene  expression  levels  were  significantly  different  for  40  genes  including  25 
with  P<0.001  and  15  with  P<0.05.  Thirteen  of  these  genes  had  significantly  higher  levels 
and  27  had  lower  levels  of  expression  in  metastatic  tumors.  Ten  genes  had  >50-fold 
difference  in  expression  including  WNT2,  KRT14,  TACl,  COLllAl,  MMP13,  GRP, 
and  KERA  with  higher  expression  in  primary  tumors  and  EPHA3,  PAX5  and  NTS  with 
higher  expression  in  the  metastasis. 

Discussion:  A  breast  cancer  metastasis  signature  involving  40  genes  has  been  identified 
and  validated.  Genes  expressed  at  higher  levels  in  primary  breast  tumors  are  largely 
involved  in  degradation  of  the  extracellular  matrix  (ECM),  likely  enabling  cells  with 
metastatic  potential  to  disseminate.  Decreased  expression  of  these  genes  in  the  metastatic 
tumors  suggests  that  once  tumor  cells  have  disseminated,  invasion  into  foreign  tissues 
does  not  require  active  tissue  remodeling.  Rather,  cells  that  have  successfully 
metastasized  are  characterized  by  the  expression  of  genes  involved  in  transcription, 
metabolism  and  immune  response,  potentially  blocking  cellular  differentiation  and 
providing  cells  with  proliferation  and  survival  advantages.  These  data  not  only  improve 
our  understanding  of  the  biological  processes  involved  in  successflil  metastatic  but 
provide  new  targets  to  arrest  tumor  cells  dissemination  and  metastatic  colonization. 


Is  a  diagnosis  of  invasive  breast  cancer  an  effective  motivational  factor  for  lifestyle 
change? 

Nathaniel  J.  Sann\  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth*,  Leonid  Kvecher’,  Craig  D.  Shiivei-^,  Darrell  L. 
Ellsworth* 
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Background:  While  survival  rates  for  patients  diagnosed  with  invasive  breast  cancer  have 
increased  dramatically,  suiTivors  often  face  a  host  of  adverse  health  effects.  Factors  such 
as  obesity,  physical  activity  and  tobacco  may  contribute  to  decreased  survival  and  quality 
of  life.  Here,  we  evaluated  behavioral  risk  factors  in  patients  with  and  without  breast 
cancer  to  determine  whether  a  diagnosis  of  invasive  disease  was  sufficient  motivation  to 
modify  lifestyle  choices. 

Methods:  The  dataset  included  patients  undergoing  surgical  procedures  and  diagnosed 
with  invasive  (n=299)  or  benign  (n=130)  breast  disease  between  2001  and  2006  and  who 
had  baseline  and  1-year  follow-up  information  available.  Changes  in  BMI,  fat  intake, 
exercise  frequency,  alcohol  and  tobacco  use,  caffeine  consumption  and  frequency  of 
breast  self  exam  (BSE)  were  assessed. 

Results:  Although  significantly  more  invasive  patients  (70%)  were  menopausal  compared 
to  benign  patients  (48%),  no  other  patient  characteristics  were  significantly  different  at 
baseline;  most  were  overweight,  non  (current)  smokers,  and  consumed  high  fat  diets, 
~40%  reported  exercising  >3  times/week,  >60%  had  high  {>500  mg/day)  levels  of 
caffeine  and  consumed  low  (<1  drink/month)  levels  of  alcohol.  The  only  modifiable 
behavior  that  showed  a  significant  change  (P<0.05)  between  baseline  and  1-year  was 
compliance  with  recommended  BSE  frequency  in  invasive  patients,  improving  from  61% 
of  patients  at  baseline  to  72%  one  year  later;  a  concomitant  change  was  not  seen  in 
benign  patients.  No  other  behaviors  changed  either  from  baseline  to  1-year  or  between 
invasive  and  benign  patients. 

Conclusions:  The  paucity  of  behavioral  changes  after  a  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer 
suggests  that  invasive  disease  is  not  sufficient  motivation  to  promote  healthy  lifestyles. 
Our  data  suggest  a  need  for  health-related  behavioral  counseling  and  support  systems  to 
suecessfully  modify  personal  behaviors.  Development  and  implementation  of  lifestyle 
recommendations  have  the  potential  to  improve  the  health  and  quality  of  life  of  breast 
cancer  suiwivors. 


Molecular  characterization  of  early  breast  disease 

Jamie  D.  Weyandt,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Jamie  L.  Fantacone-Campbell,  Brenda 
Deyarmin,  Danell  L.  Ellsworth,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  Craig  D.  Shiiver 

Background:  Columnar  cell  lesions  (CCL)  and  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH)  have 
been  found  to  frequently  coexist  and  share  molecular  changes  with  in  situ  and  invasive 
breast  cancer,  suggesting  that  CCL  and  ADH  may  be  precursors  to  invasive  disease. 
These  conclusions  are,  however,  largely  based  on  studies  examining  synchronous  CCL 
and/or  ADH  from  patients  diagnosed  with  more  advanced  disease.  In  this  study,  we 
assessed  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  in  pure  CCL  or  ADH  specimens  to  characterize  molecular 
changes  associated  with  the  initiation  and  development  of  early  breast  lesions. 

Methods;  DNA  samples  were  obtained  from  laser  microdissected  lesions  from  patients 
diagnosed  with  CCL  with  (n=23)  or  without  (n=l  8)  atypia  or  with  ADH  (n=32)  without 
synchronous  in  situ  or  invasive  disease.  All  specimens  were  characterized  by  a  single 
breast  pathologist.  A  microsatellite  marker  panel  representing  26  clnomosomal  regions 
commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer  was  used  to  assess  patterns  of  AI. 

Results:  The  average  AI  frequency  was  9%  (range  0-20%)  in  CCL  and  8%  (range  0-25%) 
in  ADH  with  no  significant  difference  in  levels  of  AI  between  CCL  and  ADH.  The 
highest  frequency  of  AI  occurred  at  chromosomes  6q22-q23  and  22ql3  (20%)  in  CCL 
and  8q24  (23%)  in  ADH.  AI  occurred  at  significantly  higher  levels  at  chromosome 
13ql4  (P<0.05)  in  ADH  compared  to  CCL  and  at  22ql3  (P<0.01)  in  CCL  compared  to 
ADH. 

Conclusions:  Differences  in  patterns  of  AI,  especially  at  chromosome  22ql3  suggest  that 
CCL  may  not  be  a  precursor  to  ADH  and  that  the  two  diseases  evolve  along  independent 
pathways.  Low  overall  levels  of  AI  in  pure  CCL  and  ADH  suggest  that  the  majority  of 
these  lesions  are  not  genetically  advanced.  The  variability  in  levels  of  AI  in  both  CCL 
and  ADH  lesions  may  contribute  to  clinical  heterogeneity  in  behavior  and  aggressive  and 
suggest  a  need  to  assess  molecular  characteristics  of  early  lesions  to  better  predict 
outcomes. 


Metastatic  molecular  signature  applied  to  primaiy  breast  tumors  and  their  lymph 
node  metastases 

The  molecular  relationship  between  the  best  prognosticator  for  distant  spread  (i.e. 
lymph  node  metastasis)  and  the  mechanism  of  distant  spread  (i.e.  hematogenous 
dissemination)  remains  unclear.  In  an  effort  to  clarify  this  molecular  relationship 
we  used  a  recently  described  metastatic  solid  organ  molecular  signature  and  applied 
it  to  primaiy  breast  cancers  and  their  lymph  node  metastases.  We  found  that  in 
aggregate  the  expression  pattern  of  the  lymph  node  mirrored  that  of  the  solid  organ 
metastases. 

Despite  recent  advances  in  diagnostics  the  best  prognosticator  for  survival  remains  tire 
presence  or  absence  of  lymph  node  metastasis  in  breast  cancer  patients{Morabito, 
Magnani,  et  al.  2003  12  /id).  Thus,  patients  who  have  lymph  node  metastases  at  time  of 
diagnosis  will  likely  ultimately  succumb  to  distant  solid  organ  metastases  without 
chemotherapy,  whereas  those  that  do  not  will  likely  enjoy  long  term  survival  even 
without  systemic  therapy  (Moon  1 984  1 8  /id} .  Interestingly,  the  relative  importance  of 
lymphogenous  versus  hematogenous  spread  (and  its  resultant  solid  organ  seeding)  has 
been  a  central  debate  for  nearly  a  century  now  yet  their  relationship  remains 
unsettled{Fidler  2000  2  /id}{Ruoslahti  2002  24  /id}.  In  an  effort  to  further  clarify  the 
relationship,  al  a  molecular  level,  between  lymphatic  and  solid  organ  metastasis  we 
designed  a  molecular  beacon  based  relative  quantitative  RT-PCR  experiment  using  the 
majority  of  a  recently  described  molecular  signature  identified  by  Ramaswamy  et  al  from 
microarray  analysis  of  unmatched  primary  adenocarcinomas  and  solid  organ  metastatic 
adenocarcinoma  that  consisted  of  seven  up-regulated  genes  (SNRPF,  EIF4EL3, 

HNRPAB,  DHPS,  PTTGl,  COLl  A2,  and  LMNBl)  and  eight  down-regulated  genes 
(ACTG2,  MYLK,  MYHll,  CNNl,  HLA-DPBl,  MT3,  NR4A1,  and 
RBM5)  {Ramaswamy,  Ross,  et  al.  2002  3  /id} .  From  the  IRB  approved  Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project  tissue  bank  we  identified  five  individuals  with  both  invasive  primary  breast 
cancer  and  the  corresponding  lymph  node  metastasis.  The  clinical  characteristics  of 
these  five  patients  are  listed  in  Table  1.  Samples  underwent  membrane  based  RNA 
isolation,  two-step  RT-PCR,  and  normalization  to  18S  ribosomal  RNA.  Primary  tumor 
and  lymph  node  metastasis  expression  was  compared  for  each  gene  with  47  of  75  (63%) 
having  greater  than  2-fold  difference  in  expression.  These  47  data  points  were  then 
subjected  to  binomial  test  to  assess  goodness-of-fit,  with  a  correct  fit  defined  as  follows: 
those  genes  predicted  by  Ramaswamy  et  al  to  have  increased  or  decreased  expression  in 
solid  organ  metastasis  are  found  to  be  similarly  expressed  in  the  lymph  node  metastases. 
Table  2  details  the  accuracy  of  prediction  of  the  binomial  test  for  these  5  patients  at  the 
47  points  of  data.  Although,  in  no  individual  patient  did  the  expression  pattern  of  the 
lymph  node  metastasis  perfectly  match  the  signature  for  solid  organ  metastasis,  when  all 
data  points  were  considered,  calculation  of  the  randomness  versus  accuracy  revealed  a  jr- 
valuc  of  ,0395.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  4%  probability,  that  the  frequency  with  which 
the  gene  expression  pattern  of  lymph  node  metastases  mimicked  the  pattern  of  solid 
organ  metastases  described  by  Ramaswamy  et  al,  was  by  chance  alone.  This  finding 
supports  the  hypothesis  that  solid  organ  metastases  and  lymph  node  metastases  likely 
share  a  common  molecular  signature.  This  finding,  in  turn,  allows  us  to  better 


conceptualize  why  the  presence  or  absence  of  lymph  node  metastases  has  such  a  strong 
prognostic  sigtiificance.  Thus,  if  a  patient  has  the  phenotypic  finding  of  lymph  node 
metastasis  then  there  is  an  increased  probability  cellular  subpopulations  within  the 
primary  tumor  would  have  acquired  the  necessary  genotype  to  allow  for  distant  (i.e.  solid 
organ)  metastasis.  Additionally,  by  extending  the  coneept  of  shared  molecular  machinery 
between  lymph  node  metastases  and  distant  solid  organ  metastases,  we  hypothesize  that  it 
is  possible  that  cells  within  the  primary  tumor  could  have  evolved  all  the  molecular 
machinery  to  permit  systemic  metastasis  but  failed  to  acquhe  those  necessary  for  lymph 
node  metastasis;  just  as  the  converse  of  this  scenario  is  also  possible.  This  could  help 
explain  why  some  patients  with  lymph  node  metastases  will  realize  long-term  survival 
whereas  others  without  lymph  node  metastases  will  still  succumb  to  distant  disease.  We 
plan  to  add  additional  primary  tumor  and  lymph  node  metastasis  samples  as  they  become 
available  and  perform  a  similar  experiment  using  primary  breast  tumors  from  patients 
with  stage  1  and  stage  4  disease. 


Table  1.  Cliiiicopatliologic  data.  The  ratio  given  in  the  LN  row  is  the  number  of  positive  lymph 
nodes  out  of  the  total  number  of  lymph  nodes  found  in  the  specimens.  The  degree  of  differentiation 
was  assessed  on  the  samples  processed  for  RNA  isolation. 


TNM  status 

BR/PR 

Differentiation 

HBR2-Neu 

Primary  1 

Stage  2b; 

T2N+M0 

+/- 

Poor 

amplified 

LN  1 

1/12  + 

Poor 

Primary  2 

-  ’ 

Stage  4: 

T2N+M+ 

-/- 

Poor 

not  amplified 

LN2 

30/54  + 

Poor 

Primary  3 

Stage  2b: 

'r2N+M0 

+/+ 

Moderate 

not  amplified 

LN3 

26/38  + 

Moderate 

Primary  4 

Stage  2b: 

T2N+M0 

+/- 

Well 

not  amplified 

LN4 

4/24  + 

Moderate 

Primary  5 

Stage  2a: 

TlcN+MO 

+/+ 

Poor 

not  amplified 

LN5 


1/18  + 


Poor 


Table  2.  Goodiiess-of-fit  to  metastatic  profile 


Correctly 

Predicted 

Incorrectly 

Predicted 

Patient 

Accuracy 

Prediction 

Associated 

P-value 

Patient  1 

4 

2 

66.67% 

.3437 

Patient  2 

6 

6 

50.00% 

.6128 

Patient  3 

_ 1 _ 

4 

63.64% 

.2744 

Patient  4 

5 

2 

71.43% 

.2266 

Patient  5 

8 

3 

72.73% 

.1133 

Total 

30 

17 

- 

- 

GenBank  accession  mimbers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  genes/GenBank  accession 
numbers:  SNRPF/AI032612,  EIF4BL3/AF038957,  HNRPAB/M65028,  DHPS/U79262, 
PT1’G1/AA203476,  COLl  A2/J03464,  LMNB1/L37747,  ACTG2/D00654, 
MYLKAJ48959,  MYH11/AF001548,  CNN1/D17408,  HLA-DPB1/M83664, 
MT3/S72043,  NR4A1/L13740,  and  RBM5/AF091263. 
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Abstract 


Introduction:  The  incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  young  women  (<40  years  of  age)  is 
higher  in  African  American  women  than  in  Caucasian  women.  Tumors  from  African 
American  women  are  also  more  often  characterized  by  an  aggressive  phenotype, 
including  high  grade,  ER-  status,  and  BRCAl-like  features,  suggesting  that  differences  in 
tumor  behavior  and  outcome  between  African  American  and  Caucasian  women  have  a 
molecular  component.  How  and  why  these  differences  arise  is  unknown. 

Methods:  Gene  expression  profiles  from  normal  breast  tissue  from  disease-fi'ee  African 
American  (n=25)  and  Caucasian  women  (n=22)  were  compared  using  Affymetrix 
GeneChip  HG  U133A  2.0  arrays.  Significantly  differentially  expressed  genes  (P<0.005) 
were  identified  using  a  Matm- Whitney  U  test  with  non-parametric  assumptions. 
Differential  expression  of  selected  genes  was  verified  with  quantitative  real-time  PCR 
using  TaqMan  Gene  Expression  assays. 

Results:  Forty-nine  genes  were  differentially  expressed  between  African  American  and 
Caucasian  women  (P<0.005)  with  32  genes  having  higher  expression  and  17  genes 
having  lower  expression  in  African  American  women  when  compared  to  Caucasian 
women.  These  genes  function  in  signal  transduction,  metabolism,  immune  response, 
transport,  and  transcription.  Further  validation  by  quantitative  real-time  PCR  confirmed 
that  hoWvACSMl  and  PSPHL  were  more  highly  expressed  in  normal  breast  tissue  from 
African  American  women  while  expression  of  NTRK3  was  higher  in  Caucasian  women. 
Conclusions:  These  results  show  that  normal  breast  tissue  from  African  American  and 
Caucasian  women  have  different  gene  expression  profiles,  suggesting  that  breast  tissue  is 
biologically  different  between  the  two  groups.  These  inherent  differences  in  gene 
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expression  may  affect  cellular  growth  and  proliferation,  making  African  American 
women  more  prone  to  developing  aggressive  tumors  at  an  earlier  age  than  Caucasian 
women. 
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Introduction 


Each  year  in  the  United  States,  over  200,000  women  are  diagnosed  with  invasive 
breast  cancer  and  an  estimated  40,000  will  die  of  this  disease.  However,  not  all  ethnic 
groups  are  impacted  similarly.  The  highest  overall  incidence  occurs  among  Caucasian 
women  (CW)  with  132.5  breast  cancer  cases  per  100,000  women  while  incidence  among 
African  American  women  (AAW)  is  lower  with  1 18.3  cases  per  100,000  women.  When 
stratified  by  age,  however,  the  highest  incidence  among  women  under  age  40  occurs  in 
African  Americans.  Mortality  rates  from  breast  cancer  are  also  higher  in  AAW  than  CW 
with  33.8  deaths  per  100,000  AAW  versus  25.0  deaths  per  100,000  CW  [1]. 

These  differences  in  survival  between  CW  and  AAW  with  breast  cancer  have 
been  attributed  to  disparities  in  socioeconomic  status,  healthcare  access,  and  cultural 
beliefs.  However,  several  studies  that  controlled  for  confounding  factors  such  as  income, 
education,  patient  age,  tumor  stage  at  diagnosis,  and  treatment  regimen  found  that 
mortality  among  AAW  remained  higher  than  that  of  CW  [2,3].  Moreover,  AAW 
continued  to  have  poorer  prognoses  and  survival  within  equal-access  healthcare  systems 
[4,5]. 

In  addition  to  differences  in  clinical  outcomes,  tumor  characteristics  also  vary 
between  AAW  and  CW.  Tumors  from  AAW  tend  to  be  larger  and  more  aggressive  than 
those  in  CW  [3,6,7],  and  they  often  share  many  features  with  tumors  from  women  with 
inherited  mutations  in  BRCAl  [8],  including  poor  differentiation,  pushing  margins,  high- 
grade  nuclear  atypia,  high  mitotic  index,  and  lymphocytic  infiltrate  [3,6,7,9,10,1 1]. 
Tumors  from  AAW  are  also  more  likely  to  have  a  “triple-negative”  phenotype  (estrogen 
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receptor  (ER),  progesterone  receptor  (PR),  and  HER2  negative)  and  are  therefore,  more 
difficult  to  treat  because  hormonal  and  targeted  therapies  are  ineffective  [7,12], 

Together,  these  differences  in  outcome  and  pathology  suggest  that  molecular 
factors  contribute  to  differences  in  tumor  etiology  between  AAW  and  CW.  Several 
studies  comparing  breast  tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  have  identified  molecular 
differences.  For  example,  the  cell  cycle  regulatory  proteins  p53,  pi  6,  and  cyclin  E  were 
all  found  to  have  higher  expression  while  cyclin  D1  had  lower  expression  in  AAW 
compared  to  CW  [6,1 1],  In  addition,  researchers  have  recently  reported  that  breast 
tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  have  different  gene  expression  profiles  [13,14]. 

While  these  studies  support  the  notion  that  breast  tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  are 
molecularly  different,  they  do  not  provide  information  as  to  why  these  aggressive  tumors 
develop  at  an  early  age  in  AAW.  To  determine  genetic  factors  that  may  contribute  to 
tumor  etiology  in  AAW,  gene  expression  analysis  was  perfonned  on  disease-free  breast 
specimens  from  AAW  and  CW. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Tissue  Acquisition 

Breast  specimens  were  obtained  from  25  AAW  and  22  CW  emnlled  in  the 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC) 
who  had  undergone  a  reductive  mammoplasty  and/or  a  breast  biopsy  and  had  no  evidence 
of  malignant  disease.  All  tissue  samples  were  collected  with  approval  from  the  WRAMC 
Human  Use  Committee  and  Institutional  Review  Board.  All  subjects  em-olled  in  the 
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CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to  participate  and  gave  written  informed  consent.  Clinical  and 
pathological  information  for  each  patient  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

An  additional  1 0  normal  breast  samples  from  5  AAW  and  5  CW  without  breast 
disease  were  acquired  from  the  Mary  Ellen’s  Tissue  Bank  located  at  Indiana  University, 
Indianapolis,  IN  (https://iubcrc.iupui.edu/ffl_admin/Iogin.jsp)  for  use  in  the  validation 
studies  by  quantitative  real-time  PCR. 

RNA  Isolation 

RNA  was  isolated  from  frozen  breast  specimens  using  the  RNeasy  Lipid  Tissue 
Midi  Kit  (Qiagen  Inc.,  Valencia,  CA)  with  minor  modifications.  Approximately  400  mg 
of  tissue  (12  pm  sections)  were  homogenized  per  sample.  Following  isolation,  the  RNA 
was  purified  using  the  RNeasy  Mini  Kit  (Qiagen  Inc.)  cleanup  protocol.  The 
concentration  of  each  sample  was  determined  with  the  NanoDrop  ND-1000 
spectrophotometer  (Thermo  Fisher  Scientific  Inc.,  Waltham,  MA)  while  the  RNA 
integrity  was  monitored  with  the  Bioanalyzer  (Agilent  Technologies,  Inc.,  Santa  Clara, 
CA). 

RNA  Amplification 

1  pg  of  total  RNA  from  each  sample  was  amplified  using  the  MessageAmp  II 
aRNA  Amplification  kit  (Applied  Biosystems  Inc.,  Foster  City,  CA).  GeneChip 
Eukaryotic  Poly-A  Controls  (Affymetrix,  Inc.,  Santa  Clara,  CA)  were  spiked  into  the 
total  RNA  samples  prior  to  amplification  to  serve  as  a  quality  control  measure  for  the 
amplification  process.  The  first  and  second  strand  cDNA  synthesis  and  cDNA 
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purification  as  well  as  the  in  vitro  transeription  (IVT)  reaction  and  aRNA  purification 
were  performed  according  to  the  amplification  kit  instruction  manual.  The  aRNA  was 
labeled  during  the  IVT  reaction  with  10  mM  biotin-1 1-UTP  (PerkinElmer,  Inc., 

Waltham,  MA).  The  concentration  and  size  distribution  of  the  biotin-labeled  aRNA  was 
determined  on  the  NanoDrop  ND-1000  and  Bioanalyzer,  respectively. 

Fragmentation,  Hybridization,  Staining,  and  Scanning 

Biotin-labeled  aRNA  (15  pg)  was  fragmented  by  incubation  with  5X 
Fragmentation  buffer  (Affymetrix,  Inc.)  for  35  min.  at  94°  C.  10  pg  of  each  fragmented 
sample  was  prepared  for  hybridization  as  specified  in  the  Affymetrix  GeneChip 
Expression  Analysis  Technical  Manual  for  100  Format  (Midi)  expression  aiTays  and  then 
hybridized  to  Affymetrix  HG  U133A  2.0  arrays  for  16  hours.  The  arrays  were  washed, 
stained,  and  scamied  according  to  Affymetrix  protocols. 

Quantitative  real-time  PCR 

Total  RNA  was  reverse  transcribed  to  single-stranded  cDNA  using  the  High 
Capacity  cDNA  Reverse  Transcription  kit  (Applied  Biosystems  Inc.).  TaqMan  Gene 
Expression  assays  (Applied  Biosystems  Inc.)  were  used  to  validate  the  differential 
expression  of  PSPHL  (Hs00863464_ml),  ACSMl  (Hs00369504_ml),  and  NTRK3 
(Hs00176797_ml).  All  sample  reactions  were  performed  in  duplicate  using  the  iCycler 
Real-Time  Detection  System  (Bio-Rad  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Hercules,  CA).  GAPDH 
(Hs99999905_nil)  served  as  the  endogenous  control  while  FirstChoice®  Human  Brain 
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Reference  RNA  (Applied  Biosystems  Inc.)  was  used  as  the  calibrator.  The  Comparative 
Ct  Method  was  used  to  determine  relative  levels  of  gene  expression. 

Statistical  Analysis 

The  microarray  data  were  quantile  normalized.  To  determine  if  a  particular  probe 
set  was  differentially  expressed,  the  median  normalized  signal  of  each  probe  set  was 
compared  between  the  AAW  and  CW  samples  using  a  Mann- Whitney  U  test.  R-values 
were  calculated  using  standard  non-parametric  assumptions. 

The  heat  map  and  clustering  were  created  using  those  probes  that  had  at  least  a 
1 .5  fold  difference  in  expression  between  AAW  and  CW  and  a  R-value  <0.005.  For  each 
of  these  probes,  the  normalized  signal  for  each  sample  was  divided  by  the  median 
normalized  signal  for  that  probe  and  the  logi  of  the  quotient  calculated.  Hierarchical 
clustering  was  performed  using  complete  linkage  with  a  coiTelation  metric. 

For  the  analysis  of  the  quantitative  real-time  PCR  (qRT-PCR)  data,  the  medians 
of  the  2'^'^^*  values  for  the  AAW  and  CW  samples  were  compared  using  a  Mann- Whitney 
U  test  to  determine  if  the  relative  fold  change  was  significantly  different  between  the  two 
groups. 

Results 

Clinical  characteristics  of  patient  samples. 

Patient  specimens  used  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  women  emolled  in  the 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Projeet  (CBCP)  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC) 
who  had  no  evidence  of  malignant  breast  disease.  Forty-one  of  the  patients  had 
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undergone  a  breast  biopsy  while  the  remaining  six  had  received  a  reductive 
mammoplasty.  All  histological  slides  were  reviewed  and  diagnoses  were  made  by  a 
single,  dedicated  breast  pathologist.  Ten  of  the  patients,  including  all  six  who  had 
undergone  a  reductive  mammoplasty,  had  no  evidence  of  abnormal  changes  in  their 
breast  tissue  while  the  remaining  patients’  breast  specimens  contained  benign  changes 
such  as  fibrocystic  changes,  microcalcifications,  and  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia  (Table 
1).  Twenty-five  of  the  patients  were  self-described  African  Americans  while  22  of  the 
patients  were  Caucasian  (non-Hispanic).  The  majority  of  the  patients  were  under  the  age 
of  50;  68%  (15/22)  of  the  CW  were  younger  than  50  while  84%  (21/25)  of  the  AAW 
were  below  age  50  (Table  1). 

Normal  breast  tissue  from  African  American  versus  Caucasian  women  displays  different 
gene  expression  profiles. 

A  comparison  of  the  gene  expression  profiles  of  the  noimal  breast  samples  from 
the  AAW  to  those  of  the  CW  showed  that  121  probe  sets  representing  112  genes  were 
expressed  at  significantly  different  levels  (P<0.005)  in  the  two  ethnic  groups.  Of  these 
genes,  49  had  at  least  a  1.5  fold  difference  in  expression  between  the  AAW  and  CW  and 
are  listed  along  with  their  biological  ftmction(s)  in  Table  2. 

Figure  1  shows  a  heat  map  and  a  hierarchical  cluster  analysis  of  the  47  breast 
specimens.  Using  53  probe  sets  that  were  significantly  differentially  expressed  at 
P<0.005  and  had  at  least  a  1.5  fold  or  greater  difference  in  expression  between  AAW  and 
CW,  this  analysis  was  able  to  separate  the  normal  breast  samples  from  the  AAW  and  CW 
into  two  distinct  clusters. 
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Validation  of  gene  expression  differences  by  quantitative  real-time  PCR. 

PSPHL  and  ACSMl  exhibited  the  largest  fold  differences  in  expression  between 
the  normal  breast  samples  from  AAW  compared  to  those  from  CW  and  therefore,  were 
selected  for  further  validation  by  qRT-PCR.  To  verify  these  results,  45  specimens  from 
the  original  set  of  47  samples  along  with  an  additional  10  out-of-sample  disease-free 
breast  specimens  provided  by  the  Mary  Ellen’s  Tissue  Bank  (Indianapolis,  IN)  were 
evaluated. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2a,  the  significantly  higher  expression  of  PSPHL  in  normal 
breast  tissue  from  AAW  was  confirmed  by  qRT-PCR  analysis.  The  median  fold  change 
in  expression  of  the  AAW  samples  relative  to  the  calibrator  was  17.15  compared  to  a 
median  value  of  0  or  no  detectable  transcript  for  the  samples  from  CW  (P=8.55xl0"^). 
L\\q  PSPHL  transcript  was  undetectable  in  58%  of  the  Caucasian  samples  (15  out  of  26 
samples)  compared  to  less  than  7%  (2  out  of  29  samples)  of  the  African  American 
samples.  The  higher  expression  of  ACSMl  in  AAW  that  was  observed  by  microarray 
was  also  verified  by  qRT-PCR  (Figure  2b).  The  median  fold  change  in  expression  of 
ACSMl  was  207.94  in  the  African  American  samples  compared  to  51.16  in  the  Caucasian 
samples  (P=0.003). 

Conversely,  expression  of  NTRK3  was  found  to  be  lower  in  AAW.  Two  different 
microarray  probes  representing  A77?Ar5  were  expressed  at  greater  than  1.5  fold  higher 
levels  in  CW  than  in  AAW.  As  shown  in  Figure  2c,  this  difference  in  expression  was 
validated  by  qRT-PCR.  Median  fold  change  in  expression  of  NTRK3  in  CW  was  0.27 
whereas  in  AAW  it  was  0,13  (P=0.04). 
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Discussion 


The  contributions  of  differences  in  socioeconomic  status  and  healthcare  access  on 
disparities  in  breast  cancer  outcomes  between  AAW  and  CW  have  been  extensively 
studied  [15].  In  recent  years,  efforts  have  foeused  on  identilying  molecular  differences 
that  contribute  to  the  aggressive  tumor  phenotype  and  less  favorable  prognoses  in  AAW 
[16,17].  To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  study  to  identify  genetic  differences  in  normal 
breast  tissue  from  AAW  and  CW. 

Here,  we  found  that  normal  breast  tissues  from  disease-free  AAW  and  CW  have 
inherent  differences  in  gene  expression.  Our  expression  studies  identified  49  genes  at 
P<0.005  with  at  least  a  1.5  fold  difference  in  expression  in  normal  breast  tissue  from 
AAW  compared  to  CW.  These  genes  were  found  to  be  involved  in  cellular  metabolism, 
signal  transduction,  immune  response,  transcription,  and  cellular  transport.  These  results 
suggest  that  breast  tissue  from  AAW  may  be  more  metabolically  active  with  higher 
proliferation  rates  than  that  fr’om  CW  and  therefore,  may  make  AAW  more  susceptible  to 
DNA  damage  and  ensuing  malignancy. 

Acyl-CoA  synthetase  medium-chain  family  member  1,  encoded  by  \h&ACSMl 
gene,  is  one  of  26  acyl-CoA  synthetases  identified  in  the  human  genome  [18]. 
Experimental  evidence  in  mice  suggests  that  ACSMl  may  be  important  in  the  production 
of  cellular  energy  in  the  form  of  ATP  through  the  y?-oxidation  of  medium-chain  fatty 
acids  in  the  mitochondrial  matrix  [19].  Consequently,  changes  in  the  expression  of 
ACSMl  could  impact  the  formation  of  ATP  and  therefore,  alter  the  rate  of  cell  growth. 

The  significantly  higher  expression  oi ACSMl  in  breast  tissue  from  AAW  relative  to  that 
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from  CW  could  lead  to  increased  energy  production,  resulting  in  increased  cell  growth 
and  metabolism.  This,  in  turn,  may  increase  the  likelihood  that  breast  cells  in  AAW  will 
acquire  mutations  that  may  lead  to  malignant  transformation  and  subsequent  tumor 
formation. 

The  phosphoserine  phosphatase-like  (PSPHL)  gene  was  found  to  have  the  greatest 
fold  difference  in  expression  between  AAW  and  CW  with  more  than  10-foId  higher 
expression  in  normal  breast  tissue  from  AAW.  Recently,  it  has  been  reported  that 
prostate  tumors  from  African  American  men  have  higher  expression  of  PSPHL  than 
prostate  tumors  from  Caucasian  men  [20].  In  addition,  the  expression  of  PSPHL  in  the 
normal  tissue  surrounding  the  prostate  tumor  was  also  found  to  be  higher  in  African 
American  men  than  in  Caucasian  men.  Similarly  to  what  is  observed  for  breast  cancer, 
prostate  tumors  tend  to  be  more  aggressive  with  higher  mortality  in  African  American 
men  than  in  Caucasian  men.  Thus,  some  genes,  such  as  PSPHL,  may  contribute  to  the 
aggressive  nature  of  both  prostate  and  breast  cancer  in  African  American  men  and 
women. 

Although  the  function  of  PSPHL  is  unknown,  its  higher  expression  in  Fanconi 
anemia  fibroblasts  compared  to  normal  fibroblasts  [21]  suggests  a  possible  role  in  cell 
cycle  progression  and/or  cellular  proliferation.  As  such,  higher  expression  of  PSPHL,  as 
is  seen  in  breast  tissue  from  AAW  when  compared  to  CW,  may  cause  increased  cellular 
proliferation  that  may  support  the  development  of  tumors  in  the  breast  and/or  increase  the 
aggressiveness  of  breast  tumors  in  AAW. 

Unlike  ^CSM/  and  PSPHL,  NTRK3  expression  was  significantly  lower  in  AAW. 
NTRK3  encodes  a  membrane-bound  neurotrophic  tyrosine  kinase  receptor  called  TrkC. 
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Signaling  tln'ougli  this  receptor  allows  for  the  survival  and  differentiation  of  sensory 
neurons  that  sense  limb  movement  and  body  position  [22].  Somatic  mutations  in  NTRK3 
have  been  detected  in  colorectal  [23],  lung  [24],  breast  [25],  and  pancreatic  [26]  cancers. 
In  addition,  a  study  of  40  breast  tumors  found  an  inverse  relationship  between  protein 
levels  of  TrkC  and  tumor  grade,  suggesting  that  higher  expression  of  TrkC  may  serve  as 
an  indicator  of  good  prognosis  in  breast  cancer  [27].  It  is  of  note  that  the  aggressive 
tumor  phenotype  associated  with  young  AAW  includes  poor  tumor  differentiation,  which 
may  reflect  decreased  expression  levels  of  TrkC, 

The  normal  differentiation  and  development  of  tissues,  including  breast  tissue, 
requires  proper  communication  between  the  stroma  and  epithelia  [28].  However,  genetic 
and  epigenetic  changes  in  normal  breast  cells  can  alter  this  interaction  between  breast 
epithelial  cells  and  the  surrounding  microenvironment  and  serve  as  an  initiating  event  in 
tumor  formation.  Extensive  work  has  chronicled  the  importance  of  the  stroma  in 
tumorigenesis  [28,29,30].  Signaling  from  the  stroma  to  the  epithelia  via  secreted  proteins 
such  as  chemokines  and  growth  factors  can  promote  cellular  growth  and  proliferation, 
tumor  initiation  and  progression,  and  metastasis  [28,31].  However,  normal  stromal  cells 
can  also  suppress  tumor  formation  by  inliibiting  proliferation  of  cancer  cells  or 
preventing  transformation  to  a  fully  malignant  state  [28,30].  Therefore,  cross-talk 
between  epithelial  and  stromal  cells  will  determine  whether  a  particular 
microenvironment  is  permissive  for  tumorigenesis.  Thus,  changes  in  gene  expression  in 
normal  breast  cells,  such  as  those  identified  here,  will  presumably  alter  the  tissue 
microenvironment  and  consequently  affect  its  ability  to  suppress  or  promote  tumor 
formation. 
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Each  of  the  specimens  used  to  generate  the  microaiTay  data  was  collected  from 
patients  without  breast  cancer.  The  pathologic  changes  observed  in  the  specimens 
(fibrocystic  changes,  microcalcifications,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia,  etc.)  are  common 
findings  in  breast  biopsies  and  are  not  associated  with  increased  risk  for  the  subsequent 
development  of  breast  carcinoma.  Thus,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  these  specimens  may 
be  considered  within  the  realm  of  physiologically  normal  tissue.  To  date,  only  one 
patient  has  received  a  subsequent  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  (Patient  22).  Approximately 
3  years  after  acquiring  the  normal  breast  specimen,  this  patient  was  diagnosed  with 
invasive  breast  cancer  in  the  contralateral  breast. 

Because  aggressive  breast  cancer  is  associated  with  incidence  in  young  AAW,  we 
selected  tissue  from  largely  young  (60%  under  age  40)  or  pre-menopausal  (81%  under 
age  50)  patients  for  this  study.  Thus,  the  differences  in  normal  breast  biology  between 
AAW  and  CW  identified  here  may  help  determine  what  molecular  factors  predispose 
young  AAW  to  a  higher  incidence  of  aggressive  breast  tumors. 

Conclusions 

In  this  study,  we  identified  gene  expression  differences  in  normal  breast  tissue 
fi'oni  AAW  and  CW  with  no  evidence  of  malignant  breast  disease.  Many  of  the 
differentially  expressed  genes  function  in  signal  transduction,  immune  response, 
transport,  and  diverse  metabolic  pathways.  The  identification  of  these  gene  expression 
differences  in  normal  breast  tissue  from  AAW  and  CW  is  important  to  expanding  our 
knowledge  of  basic  breast  biology  and  especially  understanding  the  biological  differences 
in  breast  tissue  from  AAW  and  CW.  The  gene  expression  differences  identified  here 
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may  explain  why  AAW  are  more  likely  than  CW  to  be  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  at  a 
younger  age  and  why  tumors  in  AAW  are  often  more  aggressive.  Further  study  of  these 
genes  in  normal  breast  tissue  as  well  as  breast  tumors  may  lead  to  the  identification  of 
new  molecular  targets  and  the  development  of  novel  therapies  to  treat  the  distinct 
molecular  characteristics  of  breast  tumors  in  AAW,  resulting  in  improved  clinical 
outcomes  and  minimizing  the  differences  in  breast  cancer  survival  between  AAW  and 
CW. 
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Figure  Legends 

Figure  1.  Heat  map  and  hierarchical  clustering  of  normal  breast  tissue  specimens 
from  African  American  and  Caucasian  women.  The  heat  map  and  clustering  were 
performed  using  53  probe  sets  that  were  identified  by  gene  expression  profiling  to  be 
significantly  differentially  expressed  between  AAW  and  CW  (P<0.005)  with  at  least  a 
1.5  fold  difference  in  expression.  Each  branch  of  the  dendrogram  and  each  column  of  the 
heat  map  represent  a  single  patient  sample.  Red  branches  represent  AAW  while  green 
branches  represent  CW.  Each  row  of  the  heat  map  represents  a  different  probe  set  and 
the  gene  represented  by  the  probe  is  listed  on  the  right  side  of  the  heat  map.  Red  squares 
on  the  heat  map  represent  higher  levels  of  gene  expression  while  green  represents  lower 
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expression.  Black  squares  indicate  no  difference  in  expression  relative  to  the  median 
normalized  signal  intensity  for  that  probe. 

Figure  2.  qRT-PCR  analysis  of  PSPHL,ACSM1,  and  NTRK3  in  normal  breast 
tissue  from  African  American  and  Caucasian  women,  (a)  Expression  of  PSPHL  is 
higher  in  normal  breast  tissue  from  AAW  than  in  CW.  The  median  fold  change  in 
expression  of  PSPHL  in  AAW  and  CW  was  17.15  and  0,  respectively  (P=8 .55x10’’).  (b) 
ACSMl  is  expressed  at  higher  levels  in  normal  breast  tissue  from  AAW  than  in  that  from 
CW.  The  median  fold  change  in  expression  of  ACSMl  was  207.94  in  AAW  compared  to 
5 1 . 1 6  in  C W  (E=0.003).  (c)  Expression  of  NTRK3  is  higher  in  CW  than  in  AAW  with 
median  fold  changes  in  expression  of  0.27  and  0.13,  respectively  (P=0.04). 
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Table  1  Clinical  characteristics  of  patients. 


Sample 

Age 

Ethnicity 

Diagnosis 

1 

56 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  clianges 

2 

71 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  clianges 

3 

46 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

4 

36 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

5 

48 

African  American 

No  abnormalities 

6 

50 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal 
hyperplasia,  radial  scar 

7 

50 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

8 

25 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

9 

20 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes,  mild  Intraductal 
hyperplasia 

10 

54 

African  American 

Mild  intraductal  hyperplasia,  duct  ectasia 

11 

26 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

12 

47 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

13 

56 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia,  duct 
ectasia 

14 

55 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

15 

56 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

16 

29 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

17 

26 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

18 

48 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

19 

32 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

20 

37 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

21 

63 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

22 

34 

African  American 

No  abnormalities 

23 

39 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

24 

37 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  lymphocytic  mastitis 

21 


25 

58 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  ciianges,  mild  intraductal 
hyperplasia,  lactational  metaplasia 

26 

39 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal 
hyperplasia 

27 

47 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

28 

23 

African  American 

No  abnormalities 

29 

42 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

30 

33 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

31 

29 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

32 

36 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes,  mild  intraductal 
hyperplasia,  lactational  metaplasia 

33 

22 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

34 

43 

African  American 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  changes 

35 

47 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

36 

37 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

37 

34 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

38 

22 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

39 

33 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes,  fat  necrosis 

40 

63 

Caucasian 

Microcalcifications,  fibrocystic  ciianges 

41 

34 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

42 

25 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

43 

33 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

44 

27 

African  American 

No  abnormalities 

45 

36 

Caucasian 

Fibrocystic  changes 

46 

38 

Caucasian 

No  abnormalities 

47 

19 

African  American 

Fibrocystic  changes 

22 
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Genetic  characterization  of  columnar  cellular  lesions  and  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  of 
the  breast 

Rachel  E.  Ellsworth^  Jamie  D.  Weyandt^,  Jamie  L.  Fantacone-Campbell^,  Brenda 
Deyarmin^  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth^,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke^,  Craig  D.  Shriver^ 

Aims:  Columnar  cell  lesions  (CCL)  and  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH)  frequently 
coexist  and  share  molecular  changes  with  in  situ  and  invasive  components,  suggesting 
that  CCL  and  ADH  may  be  precursors  to  breast  cancer.  These  conclusions  are,  however, 
largely  based  on  studies  examining  CCL  and/or  ADH  from  patients  diagnosed  with  more 
advanced  disease.  Thus,  we  assessed  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  in  pure  CCL  or  ADH 
specimens  to  characterize  molecular  changes  in  early  breast  lesions. 

Methods  and  results:  DNA  samples  were  obtained  from  laser  microdissected  lesions  from 
CCL  with  (n=42)  or  with  ADH  (n=31)  without  concuirent  in  situ  or  invasive  disease.  AI 
was  assessed  at  26  chromosomal  regions  commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer.  The  average 
AI  frequency  was  6.2%  (range  0-20%)  in  CCL  and  6.1%  (range  0-25%)  in  ADH  with  no 
significant  difference  in  levels  of  AI  between  CCL  and  ADH.  The  highest  levels  of  AI 
were  on  cluoniosomes  8q24  and  17q21  in  ADH  (23%)  and  CCL  (15%),  respectively. 
Conclusions:  In  conjunction  with  low  overall  levels  of  AI,  chromosomal  alterations  that 
characterize  low-  and  high-grade  in  situ  and  invasive  disease  were  not  frequent  in  pure 
CCL  and  ADH.  Thus,  pure  lesions  are  not  genetically  advanced  and  are  molecularly 
distinct  from  synchronous  lesions. 
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A  New  Paradigm  for  Integrating  Translational  Research  into  Comprehensive 
Breast  Care:  The  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  /  Windber  Research  Institute 

Experience 

The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  was  established  by  direction  of  US  Congress 
in  January  2000.  Human  biospecimen  collection  (breast  organ  site)  is  a  seminal  pillar  of 
the  CBCP.  To  date,  more  than  33,000  total  specimens  have  been  collected  and  stored 
under  a  cooperative  congressionally-sponsored  agreement  with  the  Windber  Research 
Institute  in  Windber,  Pennsylvania.  The  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  sponsored  a 
workshop  In  June  2008  entitled  Economic  Considerations  for  impiementing  the  NCI 
Best  Practices  for  Biospecimen  Resources.  The  authors  were  asked  to  present  details 
from  the  CBCP  experience  on  the  cost  of  setting  up  and  operating  a  high-level 
biorepository.  These  costs  were  meticulously  gathered  with  input  from  our  clinical, 
tissue  banking  and  medical  bioinformatics  teams.  Set  up  and  operational  costs  were 
then  computed  for  each  facet  of  the  operation  to  calculate  the  total  expense  of 
establishing  this  biorepository.  Development  and  operating  costs  for  other  institutions 
will  vary,  but  the  chronology  and  costs  presented  here  can  serve  as  a  guideline  for  other 
organizations,  clinicians  and  scientists  interested  in  establishing  a  biorepository  for 
translational  research. 
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A  New  Paradigm  for  Integrating  Translational  Research  into  Comprehensive 
Breast  Care:  The  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  /  Windber  Research  Institute 

Experience 

In  establishing  the  basis  and  rationale  behind  our  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP) 
biospecimen  repository,  we  often  refer  to  a  paragraph  from  the  7**’  edition  of  the 
textbook,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Oncology  {^),  which  reads, 

'Identification  of  the  important  genetic  derangements  and  the  causally 
important  genes  and  proteins  depends  on  direct  analysis  of  actual  human 
cancer  tissues,  combined  with  insights  gained  using  animal  and  cell 
culture  methods”. 

At  the  outset  of  our  project  development,  we  identified  tissue  banking  for  translational 
research  as  one  of  the  five  pillars  upon  which  we  would  build  the  Clinical  Breast  Care 
Project.  The  four  other  interrelated  pillars  are  Clinical  Care,  Targeted  Research, 

Medical  Bioinformatics  and  Risk  Reduction.  Envisioning  a  pristine  collection  of  quality 
tissue  with  deep  annotation  of  associated  clinical,  demographic  and  other  epidemiologic 
data,  we  knew  that  rigid  standard  operating  procedures  for  the  collection,  processing, 
shipping  and  storage  of  breast  tissue,  sera  and  lymph  nodes  would  be  an  integral 
component  of  a  robust  and  high-quality  breast  biorepository.  In  addition,  the  careful 
collection  of  extensive  clinical  data  about  each  specimen  and  each  donor  would  ensure 
the  level  of  excellence  required  for  the  biomedical  informatics  pillar  of  the  project  (2). 

The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  at  Walter  Reed  together  with  its  partner  the  Windber 
Research  Institute  began  collecting  biospecimens  under  its  Institutional  Review  Board 
(IRB)  approved  and  novel  research  protocols  in  November  2001.  As  of  February  13, 
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2009,  4056  individuals  have  donated  33,426  samples  of  tissue,  lymph  nodes  and  sera 
to  the  tissue  biorepository  of  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project. 

In  June  of  2007  the  National  Cancer  institute  (NCI)  published  Best  Practices  for 
Biospecimen  Resources  (3).  Recognizing  the  lack  of  standardization  related  to  how 
specimens  for  research  were  collected,  it  was  hoped  that  this  publication  would  lead  to 
greater  uniformity  in  handling  biospecimens.  The  response  to  this  publication  has  been 
very  positive.  However,  despite  nearly  unanimous  agreement  that  such  standards  are 
necessary,  there  is  widespread  recognition  that  implementation  comes  with  a  price  tag 
attached.  To  better  understand  the  costs  of  operating  a  biorepository  according  to  a 
strict  set  of  standard  operating  procedures,  and  to  further  the  process  of  developing  an 
economic  model  for  self-sustaining  Biorepositories,  the  NCI  Office  of  Biorepositories 
and  Biospecimen  Research  sponsored  a  one  day  workshop  in  June  2008  entitled 
Economic  Considerations  for  Implementing  the  NCI  Best  Practices  for  Biospecimen 
Resources.  Experts  and  opinion  leaders  from  government,  industry,  academia,  and 
patient  advocacy  groups  shared  experiences  and  thoughts  on  how  to  build,  maintain 
and  operate  the  highest-quality  (so  called  “platinum-level”)  biorepositories.  Discussions 
were  aimed  at  understanding  the  value  proposition  for  institutions  to  procure  high- 
quality  biospecimens  and  explore  the  possibility  for  a  platinum-level  biorepository  to 
operate  on  a  cost-recovery,  self-sustaining  model. 

Our  group  was  asked  to  present  our  data  and  experience  on  the  cost  of  setting  up  and 
operating  a  biorepository  of  the  type  and  character  of  the  CBCP.  In  tackling  this  task, 
we  looked  at  what  the  CBCP  had  accomplished  and  determined  set  up  costs  over  a  two 
year  period.  We  identified  that  during  our  developmental  phase,  we  had  devoted  the 
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first  six  months  to  hiring  a  research-savvy  individual  with  qualifications  as  a  registered 
nurse  or  a  post  doctoral  candidate.  That  individual  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Administrator)  would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility,  in  consultation  with  the  Principal 
Investigator,  of  writing  the  tissue  banking  protocol,  the  informed  consent  and  HIPAA 
authorization.  Once  developed,  those  documents  would  begin  their  journey  through  a 
well  respected  Independent  Review  Board.  The  Administrator  would  then  begin  work  on 
either  developing  or  choosing  an  existing  instrument  to  be  used  for  clinical  data 
acquisition.  Salary  and  office  supplies  (computer,  printer,  fax,  file  cabinet,  desk,  chair, 
phone  etc.)  were  computed  as  follows: 

Direct  Cost:  $137,117 
Indirect  cost:  $20,842 
Total  cost:  $157,959 

In  months  six  to  twelve  (6  -  12)  a  head  nurse  was  added  to  staff.  The  Head  Nurse 
would  be  responsible  for: 

•  Developing  Standard  Operating  Procedures  in  collaboration  with 
the  Administrator  for  such  clinical  activities  as  consenting  subjects 
to  the  research,  completing  clinical  questionnaires,  blood 
acquisition  etc. 

•  Developing  an  Orientation  Program  for  new  employees 

•  Developing  list  of  supplies  and  equipment  needed  in  collaboration 
with  the  Administrator 
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•  Assist  the  Administrator  in  obtaining  IRB  approval  (revisions  of 
protocol,  consent,  impact  statements,  signature  pages  etc.) 

The  costs  of  this  phase  which  included  salary  and  office  supplies  (computer,  printer,  fax, 
file  cabinet,  desk,  chair,  phone  etc.)  were  computed  at: 

Direct  Cost:  $123,649 
Indirect  Cost:  $18,795 
Total  Cost:  $142,444 

Months  12  -24  saw  the  addition  to  staff  of  another  nurse,  a  part  time  pathologist  and  a 
data  manager.  Well  organized  office  set  ups  were  needed  for  additional  staff  including 
desks/cubicles,  computers,  printers,  file  cabinets,  chairs,  phones  and  office  supplies  as 
seen  in  Figure  2.  Costs  were  computed  at: 

Direct  Cost:  $33,364 
Indirect  Costs:  $5,071 
Total  Cost:  $38,435 

A  lab  was  set  up  for  tissue  acquisition  and  blood  draw  supplies. 

Direct  Cost:  $44,299 

Indirect  Costs;  $6,733 
Total  Cost:  $51,032 

Total  cost  for  months  12-24  was  $646,070  and  total  CLINICAL  set  up  costs  for  the 
first  two  years  was  calculated  at  $946,474 
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The  next  task  was  to  determine  the  set  up  costs  for  the  tissue  bank,  A  senior 
management  employee  was  required  to  oversee  and  manage  banking  operations.  This 
person  needs  the  assistance  of  an  Associate/technician,  and  those  direct  and  indirect 
costs  resulted  in  a  total  for  tissue  banking  personnel  of  $256,143.  Tissue  bank  capital 
equipment  included  a  liquid  nitrogen  freezer  and  racks  (see  Figure  1),  a  liquid  nitrogen 
freezer  for  back  up,  a  centrifuge  (refrigerated  +  rotors  +  adapters  etc.),  a  minus  80 
degree  Centigrade  freezer  (includes  back  up)  and  a  monitoring  system.  The  direct  and 
indirect  costs  amounted  to  a  total  of  $134,495.  Other  lab  equipment  and  supplies  such 
as  refrigerator,  liquid  nitrogen  tank  for  storage,  racks  for  minus  80°  freezer,  small 
centrifuge  (for  microtubes,  non  refrigerated),  pipettors,  cryovials  and  reagents,  factoring 
in  direct  and  indirect  costs  totaled  $591,266.  Total  Tissue  Bank  set  up  costs  was 
calculated  at: 

Direct  Cost:  $640,698 
Indirect  Costs:  $341,205 
Total  Cost:  $981,903 

The  final  set  up  costs  to  consider  are  the  expenses  associated  with  the  development  of 
a  data  warehouse.  Personnel  costs  were  figured  at  a  direct  cost  of  $146,747,  indirect 
costs  of  $91 ,570  for  a  total  of  $238,318.  Four  personal  computers  at  $8,000  with 
indirect  costs  of  $4992  added  $12,992  dollars  to  set  up  costs.  Capital  Equipment 
expenses  for  CLWS  (Clinical  Laboratory  Workflow  System)  Genologics  LIMS  (tissue 
tracking  system  and  clinical  records)  Inforsense  (a  clinical  data  tracking  system  and  a 
database  license  from  Oracle)  were  $1,150,000.  With  indirect  costs  a  total  of 
$1,165,600  was  spent  on  capital  equipment. 
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Total  Biomedical  Informatics  set  up  costs  was  calculated  at: 

Direct  Cost:  $1,304,747 
Indirect  Costs:  $112,162 
Total  Cost:  $1,416,910 

Therefore,  the  overall  set  up  costs  for  the  clinical  function,  the  tissue  bank  and  the 
biomedical  informatics  components  were  calculated  at  a  grand  total  of  $3,345,288. 

After  learning  what  it  cost  to  set  up  the  program,  our  next  challenge  was  to  calculate 
operational  (on-going)  costs.  We  looked  at  tasks,  amount  of  time  to  perform  each  task, 
the  hourly  rate  of  the  person  performing  the  task,  the  cost  per  action,  and  the  indirect 
cost.  For  example,  a  nurse  consents  a  patient  to  our  core  tissue  protocol  during  the 
scheduled  clinic  visit.  The  patient  is  accompanied  to  an  exam  room,  seen  by  a 
physician,  scheduled  for  a  biopsy,  consented  to  the  tissue  protocol  and  receives  pre-op 
teaching.  This  entire  process  was  studied  and  found  to  take  one  hour,  on  average.  The 
average  hourly  rate  for  a  nurse  in  our  clinic  is  $42.41  and  an  indirect  cost  is  applied  in 
the  amount  of  $6.45.  The  Core  Questionnaire,  a  225  question  instrument  is  completed 
by  a  nurse  during  the  patient  interview  and  takes  approximately  one  additional  hour  to 
complete.  Data  managers  perform  a  Quality  Assurance  review  of  each  completed 
questionnaire,  pick  up  and  scan  blood  tubes  and  deliver  blood  specimens  to  the  lab. 
Pathology  researches  the  patient’s  prior  history,  picks  up  the  tissue  specimen  from  the 
operating  room,  performs  gross  dissection  of  tissue,  performs  slide  reviews,  completes 
a  pathology  checklist  etc.  Our  careful  and  extensive  analysis  resulted  in  clinical 
Operational  Costs  being  calculated  at: 

Direct  Cost:  $342.79 
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Indirect  Cost:  $52.10 

Total  Clinical  Cost  per  patient  accrued:  $394.90 

Operational  costs  for  the  bioinformatics  function  were  calculated  by  identifying  the 
percent  of  effort  for  personnel  and  their  annual  salaries.  Data  entry  and  Quality 
Assurance  consumes  100  percent  of  effort  for  two  data  managers.  The  data  tracking 
system  consumed  30%  of  one  individual’s  salary  and  100%  of  time  and  effort  for  the 
bioinformatics  specialist.  The  operational  costs  were  calculated  on  1000  patients  per 
year  and  resulted  In  the  following: 

Direct  Cost:  $171,357 
Indirect  Cost:  $106,927 
Total  Cost:  $278,284 

Divided  by  1000  for  Total  Bioinformatics  Operationai  Costs  per  patient  of  $278 


in  calculating  operational  costs  for  the  tissue  bank  we  looked  at  the  functions  of 
receiving  tissue,  distributing  and  returning  tissue,  DNA  extraction  as  requested  for 
distribution,  storage  of  specimens,  amount  of  time  for  each  function  and  the  personnel 
involved.  Direct  and  indirect  costs  for  each  function  were  calculated  and  the  final 
numbers  for  each  function  are  listed  below: 


Total  receiving  costs  (for  one  year  with  826  total  donors,  612  new  donors,  2,553 
total  aliquots  and  5,252  samples)  $18,737 

Cost  per  patient:  $23 

Total  Storage  Cost  (represents  storage  of  all  CBCP  specimens  using  6  freezers  as 
of  June  2008)  $68,762 
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Cost  per  patient:  $83 

Tissue  Distrlbution/DNA  Isolation/Return:  $52,065 
Cost  per  patient:  $63. 

Tissue  Bank  Director  (time  calculated  at  3hrs/week  x  52  weeks)  $15,755 
Cost  per  patient:  $19 

Total  Tissue  Bank  Operational  Costs:  $155,319 

Tissue  Bank  Operational  Cost  per  patient:  $188 

Therefore,  our  overall  operational  costs  per  patient  are; 


Clinical  cost  per  patient:  $395 

Biomedical  Informatics  Operational  Cost  per  patient:  $278 

Tissue  Bank  Operational  Cost  per  patient:  $188 

Operational  Cost  per  Patient  $861 


With  4056  patients  enrolled  at  $861  dollars  per  patient,  we  incurred  a  total  expenditure 
of  $3,492,216  for  operational  costs,  and  $3,345,288  for  set  up  costs.  The  Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project  spent,  as  of  June  2008,  a  total  of  $6,837,504  on  its  biospecimen  breast 
biorepository  over  a  course  of  7  years. 

Our  experience  is  unique  in  its  partnership  of  a  military  health  care  treatment  facility  and 
a  civilian  research  institute  associated  with  a  community  hospital.  Set  up  and  operating 
costs  for  other  institutions  will  vary,  but  the  chronology  and  costs  presented  here  can 
serve  as  a  guideline  for  other  organizations,  clinicians  and  scientists  interested  In 
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establishing  a  high-quality  biorepository  for  translational  research  to  accelerate  progress 
in  breast  health  and  cancer  care. 
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Genomic  instability  of  the  breast  tumor  microenvironment:  stromal  alterations  or 
technological  artifact? 

Seth  Rummel,  Allyson  L.  Valente,  Jennifer  L.  Kane,  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth,  Craig  D. 
Shriver,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth 

Introduction;  The  breast  tumor  microenvironment  plays  an  active  role  in  tumorigenesis. 
Molecular  alterations,  including  epigenetic  modifications  to  DNA,  and  changes  in  RNA 
and  protein  expression  have  been  identified  in  tumor-associated  stroma;  however,  there  is 
considerable  debate  as  to  whether  the  stroma  is  characterized  by  genomic  instability  or 
whether  detection  of  chromosomal  alterations  in  the  breast  stroma  is  a  reflection  of 
teclmological  artifact  rather  than  the  true  genomic  content  of  the  tumor 
microenvironment. 

Methods:  Surgically-removed  breast  stroma  specimens  from  112  women  undergoing 
reductive  mammoplasty  (n=7),  prophylactic  mastectomy  (N=6)  or  mastectomy  for  a 
diagnosis  of  breast  disease  (n=99)  were  frozen  in  optimal  cutting  temperature  medium. 
Allelic  imbalance  analysis  was  performed  in  484  stromal  specimens  from  98  women 
using  a  panel  of  52  microsatellite  markers;  SNP  data  was  generated  from  a  subset  of  86 
stromal  specimens  using  250K  SNP  arrays  (Affymetrix).  Copy  number  alterations  were 
identified  using  Partek  Genomics  Suite. 

Results:  AI  was  not  detected  in  93%  (444/484)  of  stroma  specimens.  When  compared  to 
AI  generated  from  77  FFPE  stroma  specimens,  32  (42%)  of  which  harbored  at  least  one 
detectable  AI  event,  the  frequency  of  AI  in  the  FFPE  specimens  (4.62%)  was 


significantly  higher  (P<0.0001)  than  that  found  in  frozen  specimens  (0.45%).  Of  the 
stroma  specimens  assayed  using  SNP  arrays  95%  (82/86)  had  no  detectable  alterations 
and  the  1 1  copy  number  changes  were  small  and  not  shared  between  specimens. 
Conclusions:  The  data  presented  here  support  a  model  in  which  the  tumor 
microenvironment  is  genetically  stable.  The  direct  comparison  of  copy  number 
alterations  between  FFPE  and  frozen  research-grade  specimens  using  identical 
methodologies  suggests  that  past  reports  of  significant  AI/LOH  in  breast  stroma,  both 
adjacent  to  and  distant  from  the  tumor,  reflects  artifact  in  the  archival  specimens  caused 
by  formalin-fixation,  paraffin-embedding  and  tissue  storage. 


Proteomic  discrimination  of  well-  from  poorly-differentiated  breast  carcinomas 

RE  Ellsworth,  EH  Seeley,  DL  Ellsworth,  B  Deyarmin,  JA  Hooke,  M  Sanders,  R  Caprioli, 
CD  Shrivel- 

Background:  Pathological  grade  is  a  useful  prognostic  factor  for  stratifying  breast  cancer 
patients  into  favorable  (well-differentiated  tumors)  and  less  favorable  (poorly- 
differentiated  tumors)  outcome  groups.  The  cuiTent  system  of  tumor  grading,  however,  is 
highly  subjective  and  a  large  proportion  of  tumors  are  characterized  as  intermediate- 
grade,  making  determination  of  optimal  treatments  difficult. 

Methods:  Primary  breast  tumor  specimens  from  patients  diagnosed  with  well-  (n=27) 
and  poorly-differentiated  (n=51)  invasive  ductal  carcinoma  were  obtained  from  patients 
em'olled  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project.  Frozen  tissues  were  sectioned  and  mounted 
on  gold  coated  MALDI  target  plates  for  protein  expression  profiling.  Hematoxylin  and 
eosin  (H&E)  stained  slides  were  prepared  from  serial  sections  for  histological 
characterization.  MALDI  matrix  was  deposited  as  individual  spots  on  the  tissue  sections 
in  a  histology  directed  manner  to  assay  specific  areas  and  tissue  types  of  interest.  Mass 
spectral  data  were  then  acquired  from  multiple  sites  across  each  tissue  section. 

Results:  129  features  were  observed  in  well-differentiated  and  132  in  poorly- 
differentiated  tumors.  While  the  majority  of  features  detected  were  similar  between  the 
two  groups,  6  protein  features  were  expressed  at  significantly  lower  and  12  at 
significantly  higher  levels  in  the  poorly-differentiated  tumors,  including  increased 
expression  of  Calgranulin  A  and  Calgizzarin. 

Conclusions:  Protein  expression  differences  detected  here  suggest  that  well-  and  poorly- 
differentiated  invasive  breast  tumors  are  molecularly  distinct  diseases  and  that  these 
protein  changes  may  contribute  to  the  structural  integrity  of  the  tumor  cell.  In  particular, 
calgranulin  A  and  calgizzarin  are  members  of  the  SI  00  protein  family,  and  function  in 
processes  such  as  cell  proliferation  and  differentiation.  Further  refinement  of  this 
differentiation  protein  signature  may  not  only  improve  our  understanding  of  the 
biological  processes  involved  with  tumor  grade  but  provide  pathologists  with  new 
molecular  tools  to  classify  breast  tumors  and  reduce  the  subjectivity  associated  with 
current  grading  criteria. 


Copy  Number  Variation  in  Low-  and  High-Grade  Breast  Tumors 

Rachel  E.Ellsworth',  Heather  L.  Patney^,  Jennifer  L.  Kane^,  Jeffery  A.  Hooke^  and  Craig 
D.  Shriver^ 

'Heni  y  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  Windber,  PA, 
^Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA  and  ^Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington  D.C. 

Objective  Histological  grade  classifies  breast  earcinomas  into  low-,  intermediate-  and 
high-grade.  Developmental  pathways  for  high-grade  disease  remain  controversial; 
clinical  data  have  been  used  to  describe  both  linear  models,  in  which  high-grade  tumors 
evolve  from  low-grade  precursors,  as  well  as  models  that  depict  low-  and  high-grade 
carcinomas  as  distinct  molecular  diseases.  Genome-wide  copy  number  alterations  were 
examined  in  low-  and  high-grade  breast  tumors  to  identify  genetic  changes  associated 
with  the  etiology  of  low-  and  high-grade  breast  carcinomas. 

Methods  Tumors  were  diagnosed  and  characterized  by  a  single,  dedicated  breast 
pathologist.  DNA  was  isolated  after  laser  microdissection  from  low-  (n=  53)  and  high- 
grade  (n=68)  tumors.  Genotype  data  were  generated  using  Human  Mapping  250K  Sty 
arrays  (Affymetrix).  Copy  number  alterations  and  LOH  were  detected  using 
GenomeConsole  3.0.2  (Affymetrix). 

Results  The  most  common  alterations  in  low-grade  carcinomas  were  gain  of 
chromosomes  Iq  (75%)  and  16p  (58%)  and  loss  of  chi’omosome  16q  (86%).  These 
alterations  were  fi'equently  simple  and  included  the  entire  chromosomal  arm.  In  contrast, 
patterns  of  alterations  were  complex  in  high-grade  tumors,  frequently  with  alternating 
gains  and  losses  on  a  single  chromosomal  arm.  In  high-grade  tumors,  the  most  frequent 
alterations  included  gain  of  chromosome  Iq  (85%),  8q  (84%),  and  loss  of  chromosomes 
8p  (54%),  14q  (57%)  and  17p  (69%).  Loss  of  16q  (P<0.0000005)  and  gain  of  16p 
(P<0.005)  oceurred  significantly  more  frequently  in  low-  compared  to  high-grade  tumors, 
while  gain  of  8q24  (P<0.000005)  and  10pl5-pl4  (P<0. 00005)  and  loss  of  chromosome 
17pl3  (P<0.00005)  occurred  significantly  more  frequently  in  high-  compared  to  low- 
grade  tumors.  Only  two  samples,  one  low-  and  one  high-grade,  had  a  “flat”  profile  with 
no  detectable  chromosomal  alterations. 

Conclusion  Low-  and  high-grade  breast  tumors  are  genetically  different.  Gain  of 
chromosome  Iq  is  common  in  both  low-  and  high-grade  tumors,  and  may  be  an  early 
event  in  tumorigenesis.  Given  the  significantly  different  patterns  of  alterations,  especially 
significantly  higher  loss  of  chi-omosome  16q  in  high-  compared  to  low-grade  tumors, 
high-grade  disease  may  not  arise  from  dedifferentiation  of  low-grade  but  rather  represent 
a  separate  disease  defined  by  unique  genetic  alterations. 
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Genomic  Heterogeneity  of  Breast  Tumor  Pathogenesis 


Rachel  E.  Ellsworth^  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke^  Craig  D.  Shriver^,  and  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth® 
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Abstract:  Pathological  grade  is  a  useful  prognostic  factor  for  stratifying  breast  cancer  patients  into  favorable  (low-grade, 
well-differentiated  tumors)  and  less  favorable  (high-grade,  poorly-differentiated  tumors)  outcome  groups.  Under  the  current  system 
of  tumor  grading,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  tumors  arc  characterized  as  intermediate-grade,  making  determination  of  optimal 
treatments  difficult.  In  an  effort  to  increase  objectivity  in  tlie  pathological  assessment  of  tumor  grade,  differences  in  chromosomal 
alterations  and  gene  expression  patterns  fiave  been  characterized  in  low-grade,  intermediate-grade,  and  high-grade  disease.  In  this 
review,  we  outline  molecular  data  supporting  a  linear  model  of  progression  from  low-grade  to  high-grade  carcinomas,  as  well  as 
contradicting  genetic  data  suggesting  tliat  low-grade  and  high-grade  tumors  develop  independently.  While  debate  regarding  specihc 
pathways  of  development  continues,  molecular  data  suggest  that  intermediate-grade  tumors  do  not  comprise  an  independent  disease 
subtype,  but  represent  clinical  and  molecular  hybrids  belween  low-grade  and  high-grade  tumors.  Finally,  we  discuss  the  clinical 
Implications  associated  witli  different  patliways  of  development,  including  a  new  clinical  test  to  assign  grade  and  guide  treatment 
options. 

Keytvords:  breast  cancer,  tumor  grade,  genetic  pathways 
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Introduction 

Breast  cancer  is  the  most  common  cancer  in  women 
worldwide,  and  in  the  United  States  (US)  is  estimated 
to  account  for  "26%  ofallnew  female  cancer  cases  and 
15%  of  all  cancer  deaths  among  women.’  Incidence 
of  breast  cancer  in  the  US  has  risen  by  approximately 
1.2%  per  year  since  1930,^  such  that  one  in  eight 
American  women  now  aie  expected  to  develop  breast 
cancer  during  her  lifetime.  Research  attempting  to 
understand  the  molecular  nature  of  breast  cancer  and 
its  progression  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
costs  associated  with  disease,  and  importantly,  on  the 
nature  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention. 

Pathological  assessment  of  breast  cancer  is 
currently  based  on  criteria  such  as  tumor  size,  lymph 
node  and  hormone  receptor  status,  and  epidermal 
growth  factor  receptor  2  (HER2)  expression, 
but  pathology  alone  does  not  accurately  predict 
outcomes,  even  for  patients  with  similar  tumor 
characteristics.  Recent  studies  suggest  that,  despite 
use  of  identical  treatment  modalities  in  patients  with 
similar  pathological  characteristics,  clinical  outcomes 
can  be  highly  variable.^  Differences  in  response  to 
treatments  such  as  Tamoxifen  and  Herceptin®  likely 
reflect  heterogeneity  in  pathological  factors  such 
as  estrogen  receptor  (ER)  and  HER2  status.  Breast 
carcinomas  are  heterogeneous  at  the  molecular 
level,  with  at  least  five  disease  categories  identified 
through  differential  patterns  of  gene  expression.'*^ 
This  extensive  clinical,  pathological,  and  molecular 
heterogeneity  complicates  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  of  patierrts  with  br  east  cancer. 

In  this  review,  we  examine  use  of  the  Nottingham 
histological  score  in  assigning  grade  to  breast 
carcinomas  and  the  clinical  utility  of  the  Nottingham 
score  in  determining  patient  risk  and  outcome.  We 
outline  our  understanding  of  how  genomic  alterations 
contribute  to  histological  characteristics  that  define 
tumor  grade  and  the  importance  of  molecular  changes 
in  shapingtumor  growth  and  differentiation  in  patients 
with  breast  cancer.  An  important  focus  of  this  review 
is  the  ongoing  debate  over  development  of  high-grade 
and  low-grade  breast  disease,  specifically  on  whether 
low-grade  and  high-grade  breast  carcinomas  repieseirt 
separate  and  distinct  diseases.  We  present  molecular 
evidence  supporting  a  linear  model  of  progression 
from  low-grade  to  high-grade  carcinomas,  as  well  as 
contradicting  genetic  data  suggesting  that  low-grade 


and  high-grade  tumors  develop  independently.  While 
debate  regarding  specific  pathways  of  development 
continues,  molecular  data  suggest  that  intermediate- 
grade  tumors  do  not  comprise  an  independerrt  disease 
subtype,  but  represent  clinical  and  molecular  hybrids 
beEveen  low-grade  and  high-grade  tumors.  Finally, 
we  discuss  the  clinical  implications  of  different 
pathways  of  development,  including  a  new  clinical 
test  to  assign  grade  and  guide  treatment  options. 

Nottingham  Histological  Score 

The  Nottingham  combined  histological  grading 
system,  based  on  classification  parameters  developed 
by  Bloom  and  Richardson’  as  modified  by  Elston  and 
Ellis,®  is  currently  the  most  widely  used  method  for- 
assessing  breast  tumor  grade.  The  Nottingham  score 
uses  three  components,  tubule  formation,  nuclear 
pleomorphism,  and  mitotic  count,  each  of  which 
are  scored  independently  using  criteria  described  in 
Table  1.’  Scores  for  the  three  components  are  then 
combined  and  the  cumulative  score  serves  as  the 
classifier:  low-grade  (well-differentiated)  tumors 
have  a  cumulative  score  of  3,  4,  or  5;  intermediate- 
grade  (moderately-differentiated)  tumors  score  6 
or  7;  and  high-grade  (poorly-differentiated)  tumors 
have  cumulative  scores  of  8  or  9. 

The  Nottingham  grading  system  has  cluiical  utility 
in  determining  patient  risk  and  outcome — patients 
with  low-grade  carcinomas  have  ~95%  five-year 
sui-vival  compared  to  just  50%  in  patients  with  high- 
grade  disease.®'"*  Although  the  prognostic  power  of 
the  Nottingham  score  has  piompted  the  College  of 
American  Pathologists  to  suggest  using  grade  during 
staging,”  grade  has  not  yet  been  incorporated  as  a 
component  of  tumor  staging.  ”  Use  of grade  i  s  i  mpaired 
by  I)  the  inherent  subjectivity  associated  with  its 
assessment — concordance  between  pathologists 
ranges  from  50%-85%,”  and  2)  the  large  number 
(30%-60%)  of  tumors  classified  as  intermediate- 
grade  (moderately-differentiated).  These  tumors  have 
features  of  both  low-grade  and  high-grade  tumoi'S, 
making  it  difficult  to  assess  risk  and  determine  the 
most  appropriate  treatment  option  for  patients. ''* 

Genomic  Discrimination  of  Low- 
and  High-Grade  Breast  Carcinomas 

Breast  cancer  progression  can  be  defined  by  a 
non-obligatojy  sequence  of  histological  changes  fiom 
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normal  epitlieliiim  tliroiigh  atypical  hyperplasia,  in  situ 
carcinoma,  and  finally  invasive  malignancy.'^  The 
hypotiiesis  of  dedifferentiation  posits  that  breast  cancel's 
evolve  fiom  well-differentiated  to  poorly-differentiated 
tumors  following  a  linear  model.  The  progressive 
sequence  of  dedifferentiation  is:  well-differentiated 
(grade  1)  ->  moderately-differentiated  (grade  2) 
poorly-differentiated  (grade  3).  Support  for  a  link 
between  histological  progiession  and  tumor  growth 
comes  mainly  fromclinicalstudies,  which  have  identified 
correlations  between  histological  grade  and  tumor 
size,'®  or  observed  that  impalpable  carcinomas  detected 
by  mammography  tend  to  be  well-differentiated.'’ 
In  contrast,  obsei'vations  that  recurrent  carcinomas 
tend  to  exhibit  the  same  level  of  cellular  diffeientiation, 
and  hence  the  same  histological  grade,  as  the  original 
primaiy  tumor'*  have  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  low- 
grade  and high-gradecarcinomasreflectdifferentdisease 
entities.  Although  certain  DNA  copy  number  changes 
defined  by  comparative  genomic  hybridization  (CGH) 
con  elate  with  the  degree  ofhistological  differentiation,'® 
several  moleculai'  studies  suggest  that  the  majority  of 


Table  1.  Criteria  for  histological  grading  of  invasive  breast 
carcinomas.® 


Component 

Score 

Description 

Tubule  formation*’ 

1 

Majority  of  tumor  (>75%) 

2 

Moderate  degree  {10%-75%) 

3 

Little  or  none  (<10%) 

Nuclear 

pleomorphism 

1 

Small,  uniform  nuclear  size 
and  shape 

2 

Modest  Increase  in  size 
and  variation 

3 

Large  with  marked  variation 

Mitotic  counts® 

1 

2 

8-16 

3 

^17 

■Scores  for  the  three  components  are  combined  and  the  cumulative 
scare  dassiftes  breast  tumors  as:  low-grade  (well-differentiated)  tumors, 
3.  4,  or  5;  intermediate-grade  (moderately-differentiated)  tumors,  6  or  7; 
high-grade  (poorly-differentiated)  tumors,  8  or  9. 

‘Percent  of  cardnoma  composed  of  tubular  stiuctures. 

'Mitotic  counts  vary  widely  wth  microscope  type.  Scores  prowded  here 
are  per  10  hIgh-power  fields  on  an  Olympus  BX41  microscope  with  a 
field  diameter  0.54  mm. 


low-grade  (well-differentiated)  tumois  do  not  progress 
to  high-grade  (poorly-differentiated)  carcinomas.  For 
example,  Roylance  et  aP  observed  distinct  genomic 
differences  between  grade  I  atid  gtade  III  breast 
tumoia;  in  particular,  loss  of  cliromosome  16q  was 
significantly  more  frequent  in  grade  I  (65%)  compared 
to  giade  in  (16%)  tutnoi'S.  Likewise,  Buerger  etaP 
observed  frequent  loss  of  chromosome  16q  iti  well- 
differentiated  invasive  bi  east  carcinomas  and  concluded 
that  sequential  progression  from  low-grade  to  higli- 
grade  is  imlikely  because  chromosomal  alterations  at 
!6q  were  not  maintained  in  higher-giade  tiimoi-s. 

Since  the  initial  models  of  disease  progression  were 
published,  a  number  of  studies  examinuig  levels  and 
patterns  of  genomic  variation  in  breast  carcinomas  have 
supported  the  hypothesis  that  low-grade  and  high-giade 
tumore  representseparate  genetic  diseases,  based  largely 
on  observations  that  the  frequency  of  alterations  at 
chromosome  16q  was  significantly  higher  in  low-grade 
tumor's.  An  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  analysis  using  three 
microsatellite  markere  on  chromosome  1 6q  detected  a 
significantly  higher  fr  equency  ofAI  events  in  low-gr  ade 
(grade  1)  compared  to  high-gr  ade  (grade  3)  tumors  for 
two  of  the  tluee  marker's.^^  Likewise,  niicrosatellite- 
based  data  from  our  own  group  showed  significantly 
higher  levels  of  AI  at  chromosome  16qll-q22  in  low- 
grade  compared  to  high-grade  breast  carcinomas.’’  In 
addition,  low-grade  tumors  contained  larger  alterations 
across  the  23  Mb  region  of  clu  omosorne  1 6  compared  to 
high-grade  tumors.  Only  proximal  marker's  (Di6S409 
and  DI6S2624)  on  16q  had  a  higher  frequency  of  AI  in 
gr  ade  I  versus  gr  ade  3  tumor's,  suggesting  that  changes 
in  the  I6qll-q22  region  are  critical  in  the  development 
of  low-grade  disease  (Fig.  1).  Similarly,  an  assessment 
of  copy  number  status  across  chromosome  I6q  by 
CGH,  AI,  and  fluorescence  in  situ  hybridization  (FISH) 
demonstrated  that  low-grade  and  high-grade  disease 
were  associated  with  different  types  of  chromosomal 
alterations  in  the  16q  region.’^  Physical  loss  of  large 
portions  of  chromosome  16q  was  associated  with 
low-grade  disease,  while  small  regions  of  loss  of 
iieterozygosity  (LOH)  were  characteristic  of  high- 
grade  tumors.  Further,  the  timing  of  alterations  at  16q 
appeared  to  differ  between  tumor  grades,  with  physical 
loss  of  16q  being  an  early  arrd  cr  itical  event  in  the 
development  of  low-grade  br  east  trrmor's,  while  smaller 
alterations  of  16q  occurred  late  in  the  development 
of  high-grade  carcinomas.’''  Together,  these  studies 
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support  a  model  by  which  low-grade  and  higli-grade 
diseases  develop  along  separate  genetic  pathways,  with 
alterations  of  cliromosome  16q  sei'ving  as  the  critical 
genetic  determinant  between  histological  grades. 

Molecular  characterization  of  ductal  carcinoma 
in  situ  (DCIS)  lesions  further  suppoi  ts  a  model  of 
two  distinct  pathways  of  breast  disease  development. 


D16S285 

D16S409 


D16S771 


D16S752 

D16S2624 


D16S515 

D16S516 


D16S539 

D16S520 


D16S413 

D16S2621 
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MMP15 
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Figure  1.  Mapofoommon  regionofLOH/Al on  chromosome  16q in  low-grade 
breast  carcinomas.  Slight  variations  in  the  boundaries  of  the  region  have 
been  reported:  Wack  bar,  (20);  checked  bar,  (23);  striped  bar,  (24).  CancSdate 
genes  located  In  Sie  region  are  shown  on  the  right  Note  that  mutations  in 
com  have  been  associated  with  inva^ve  lobular  carcinoma,  but  not  with 
ioiv-grade  or  high-grade  invasive  ductal  carcinoma. 

Abbreviations:  RBL2,  reBnoblastoma-like  2;  AKTIP,  akt-lnteracting 
protein;  MMP,  matrix  metalloproteinase;  CDH,  cadherin;  FBXL8,  f-box 
and  leucine-rich  repeat  protein  8;  E2F4,  e2f  transcription  factor  4;  CTCF, 
CCCTC-binding  factor,  TeRF2,  telomeric  repeat-binding  factor  2;  HASS, 
hyaluronan  synthase  3. 


Higher  levels  of  chromosomal  alterations  have  been 
detected  via  CGH  in  high-giade  compared  to  low- 
grade  DCIS,  with  loss  of  1 6q  found  almost  exclusively 
in  low-grade  lesions.^^’^  AI  analysis  on  100  pure  DCIS 
specimens  (with  no  detectable  invasive  component) 
recently  found  significantly  higher  levels  of  AT  in 
the  high-grade  compared  to  low-grade  lesions — ^AI 
at  chromosome  1 6q  characterized  low-grade  lesions, 
while  alterations  at  6q25-q27,  8q24,  9p21,  13ql4, 
and  17pi3.1  were  frequent  in  liigh-grade  disease.^' 
Similar  patterns  of  chromosomal  changes  in  in  situ 
and  invasive  disease  suggest  that  low-grade  and  high- 
grade  invasive  breast  tumor's  evolve  directly  from  low- 
grade  and  high-grade  DCIS,  respectively  (Fig.  2). 

Components  of  the  Nottingham  score 

The  Nottingham  score  uses  three  components,  tubide 
formation,  nuclear  pleomorphisni,  and  mitotic  count, 
to  assign  histological  grade,  but  mechanisms  by  which 
genomic  changes  in  breast  carcinomas  specifically 
contribute  to  these  underlying  components  are 
unknown.  When  patterns  of  AI  were  compared 
behveen  tumors  witli  favorable  (=1)  and  unfavorable 
(=3)  scores  for  each  component,  significantly 
higher  levels  of  AI  were  observed  in  samples  with 
unfavorable  (high)  scores  for  all  components.^® 
Tumoi's  with  reduced  tubule  formation  (score  =  3) 
showed  higher  levels  of  AT  at  chromosomal  regions 
llq23  and  13ql2,  those  with  high  levels  of  nuclear 
atypia  had  frequent  alterations  at  9p21, 1 1  q23, 13qi4, 
17pl3,  and  17ql2,  and  carcinomas  with  high  mitotic 
counts  were  conunonly  altered  at  lp36,  llq23,  and 
13qi4.  Only  region  16qll-q22  was  altered  more 
fiequently  in  samples  with  low  nuclear  atypia. 
Alterations  at  llq23  are  common  in  breast  tumors 
showing  reduced  tubule  formation,  high  nuclear 
atypia,  and  high  mitotic  counts,  suggesting  that  this  is 
an  early  genetic  change  in  the  development  of  poorly- 
differentiated  breast  tumors;  however,  alterations  at 
other  chromosomal  regions  in  poorly-differentiated 
tumors  may  specifically  influence  cell  structure, 
nuclear  morphology,  and  cellular  proliferation. 

Genomic  heterogeneity 
and  breast  cancer 

The  identification  of  genomic  signatures  for  low- 
grade  and  high-grade  breast  disease  provides  new 
insights  into  the  heterogeneity  of  breast  cancer.  Under 
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+1q  -1p36 

+8q  -8p 

+16p  -11q23 

+17q  -13q 
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Figure  2,  Models  of  genomic  changes  depleting  pathways  of  development  for  low-grade  and  high-grade  breast  cardnomas.  Low-grade  DCIS  and  IDCA 
are  genetically  distinct  from  high-grade  In  situ  and  invasive  disease.  Alterations  of  chromosomes  1q,  8q,  16p,  and  16q  are  associated  vnth  low-grade 
disease,  while  high-grade  tumors  demonstrate  higher  levels  of  alterations  at  a  number  of  regions  throughout  the  genome. 

Abbreviations:  G1,  grade  1;  G3,  grade  3;  IDCA  invasive  ductal  cardnoma. 
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current  models  of  disease  progression,  low-grade  and 
high-grade  breast  carcinomas  develop  independently 
along  different  genetic  pathways,  thus  consideration 
of  breast  disease  without  regard  to  tumor  grade  may 
mask  molecular  (or  environmental)  factor's  specific 
to  one  grade For  example,  grade  1  DCIS  has  been 
shown  to  exhibit  a  significantly  lower  ovei'all  frequency 
of  chromosomal  changes  than  low-grade  (well- 
differentiated)  invasive  carcinomas,  but  no  individual 
chromosomal  regions  effectively  differentiate  low- 
grade  in  situ  from  invasive  disease.  In  contrast,  high- 
grade  (poorly-differentiated)  invasive  tumors  did  not 
show  significantly  higher  levels  of  AI  than  grade  3 
DCIS,  but  AI  events  at  specific  chromosomal  regions 
(lp36  and  1 1  q23)  were  significantly  more  frequent  in 
high-grade  invasive  tumors  compared  to  high-grade 
DCIS.^  Lower  levels  of  AI  in  low-grade  in  situ  lesions 
compared  to  low-grade  invasive  carcinomas  may 
reflect  the  protracted  time-to-progression  associated 
with  low-grade  DCIS.  Likewise,  increased  levels 
of  AI  at  lp36  and  llq23  in  high-grade  carcinomas 
suggest  that  these  chromosomal  regions  may  harbor 


genes  associated  with  invasiveness.  Therefore, 
consideration  of  histological  grade  when  analyzmg 
genetic  data  has  the  potential  to  identify  molecular 
changes  associated  with  invasion  and  to  define 
molecular  signatures  of  aggressive  behavior  for  low- 
grade  and  high-grade  disease. 

Molecular  Evidence 

for  a  Biological  Continuum 

Stratification  of  low-grade  and  high-grade  breast 
carcinomas  info  separate  molecular  diseases  is 
based  on  the  high  fiequency  of  alterations  observed 
for  chromosome  16  in  low-grade  tumors  and  a  low 
frequency  of  i6q  alterations  in  high-grade  tumoi-s. 
To  localize  genes  involved  in  low-grade  IDCA,  and 
to  refine  regions  of  chromosome  16  that  may  be 
important  to  the  development  of  high-grade  disease, 
Roylance  et  al  characterized  40  low-grade  (grade  1) 
and  17  high-grade  (grade  3)  IDCA  using  CGH  with 
nearly  contiguous  coverage  of  chromosome  1 6q.^®  The 
majority  of  low-grade  tumors  showed  large  deletions 
of  1 6q,  while  high-grade  tumoi's  were  more  fi  eqiiently 
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cliaracterized  by  multiple,  small  cluomosomal 
alterations,  including  copy  nuinbergains  m  this  region. 
Because  many  regions  demonstrated  loss  and  gain  of 
certain  sections,  chromosome  1 6q  may  be  inherently 
unstable  and  many  of  these  regions  may  contain 
secondary,  rather  than  causative,  alterations.  Based 
on  this  data,  and  the  identification  of  copy  number 
gains  not  previously  detected,  Roylance  et  al’®  suggest 
that  loss  of  chromosome  1 6q  is  an  early  event  in  the 
development  of  low-grade  tumor's,  and  postulate  that 
high-grade  carcinomas  evolve  from  low-grade  tumors 
by  the  accumulation  of  subsequent  chromosomal 
alterations,  such  as  small  breaks  and  amplifications. 
These  observations  question  the  role  of  chromosome 
16q  deletions  as  the  key  to  defining  low-  and  high- 
grade  genetic  pathways  of  development. 

The  Nottingham  grading  system,  used  to  assign 
histological  grade  to  invasive  carcinomas,  does  not 
adequately  describe  internal  variation  in  the  degree 
of  differentiation  within  tumors.  Although  most 
pathologists  rely  on  nuclear  grade,  either  alone  or 
irt  combination  with  central  necrosis,  to  classify 
DCIS,  one  recent  attempt  to  quantify  liistological 
diversity  in  120  pure  DCIS  lesions  found  that  -46% 
of  cases  showed  localized  variability  in  histological 
grade.  Nearly  one-third  of  lesions  with  internal 
grade  differ  ences  demonstrated  further  divei'sity  for 
a  panel  of  inirnunohistochemistry  markers  including 
ER,  GATA-binding  protein  3  (GATA3),  and  HER2.” 
Tire  authors  concluded  that  higher-grade  DCIS 
gradually  evolve  from  lower-grade  in  situ  lesions  by 
random  accumulation  of  genetic  mutations.  These 
studies  hypothesize  that  low-grade  and  high-grade 
breast  carcinomas  are  not  necessarily  unique  genetic 
diseases.  Under  this  model,  cells  with  the  most 
aggressive/poorly-differentiated  characteristics  tend 
to  become  the  dominant  cell  type  during  progression 
from  low-grade  to  high-grade  carcinomas. 

Molecular  Classification 
of  intermediate-Grade  Tumors 

Molecular  and  pathological  changes  have  been 
associated  with  low-grade  and  high-grade  breast 
carcinomas,  which  represent  the  extremes  of  histological 
diflferentiation.  Convereely,  development  of  a  mode  I  for 
intermediate-grade  breast  tumors  presents  a  particular 
challenge  because  intermediate-grade  carcinomas 
contain  a  blend  of  histological  features  common  to 


both  low-grade  (well-differentiated)  and  high-grade 
(poorly-differentiated)  tumors.  Because  carcinomas 
with  intermediate-grade  histology  represent  3 0%-60% 
of  all  invasive  breast  cancers,  improved  undei'standing 
ofthe  genetics  ofthese  tumors  is  critical  in  determining 
the  optimum  course  of  treatment  for  the  large  group  of 
patients  with  intermediate  pathological  features.’^ 

Patterns  of  genetic  changes  usually  do  not  differ 
significantly  between  intermediate-grade  and  Itigh-grade 
carcinomas,  supportirrg  the  idea  that  intermediate-grade 
invasive  bi-east  tumors  develop  from  either  grade  2  or 
grade  3  DCIS.  Furlher  stirdies  of  genomic  alterations 
in  breast  tumors  of  different  histological  grades 
have  shown  that  although  genetic  changes  were 
more  fi'equeirt  in  grade  3  tumors,  alterations  of  one 
specific  chromosomal  region  (16q)  were  significantly 
lower  (P<0.01)  in  high-grade  (26%)  compared  to 
intermediate-grade  (54%)  tumors.”  Tlius  it  appears  that 
intermediate-grade  carcinomas  may  represent  a  mixtirre 
of  histological  characteristics  and  may  develop  along 
Evo  independent  genetic  pathways,  one  characterized 
by  loss  of  chromosome  16q,  few  genomic  alterations, 
and  high  rates  of  diploidy,  while  the  other  pathway 
is  characterized  by  high  homology  with  high-grade 
tumors. 

In  our  ongoing  studies  of  intermediate-grade  br  east 
carcinomas,  we  observed  that  clinicopathological 
characteristics  and  overall  levels  of  genomic  alterations 
in  grade2  tumors  were  generally  intermediate  compar  ed 
to  low-grade  and  high-grade  disease.”  Specifically, 
47%  ofthe  intermediate-grade  tumors  showed  patterns 
of  genomic  alterations  similar  to  high-grade  tumors, 
while  11%  had  a  low-grade  sigrratirre  where  AI  was 
detected  only  at  cluornosorne  16q.  Of  note,  24%  of 
cases  showed  genetic  featirres  representing  a  mixture 
of  low-grade  and  high-grade  disease,  while  18%  had  a 
unique  gertornic  profile  not  observed  in  either  high-  or 
low-grade  tirmors.  These  data  suggest  that  mterrnediate- 
grade  carcinomas  should  not  be  classified  as  a  discrete 
disease  type,  but  represent  a  blend  of  low-grade  and 
high-grade  diseases. 

Gene  expression  analysis  has  been  widely  used 
to  identify  genetic  profiles  associated  with  different 
stages  of  breast  cancer  development.  Using  laser 
microdissection  to  isolate  pure  popirlations  of  tumor 
cells  and  prevent  cross-contamination  fi'orn  stroma 
or  co-occurrlrrg  lesions,  histological  grade  rather 
than  pathological  stage,  was  foitnd  to  correlate  with 
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significantly  diflferent  patterns  of  gene  expression.^'*  identified  significant  difterences  in  gene  expression 

A  subset  of  samples  showed  gene  expi^ession  signatures  between  low-grade  and  liigh-grade  disease, gene 

tliat  were  distinctly  gi  ade- 1  -like  or  grade-3-like;  most  and  protein  expression  profiles  aie  transient,  reflecting 

intermediate-grade  tumors  exhibited  a  mixed  low-  biological  conditions  in  the  tumor  at  the  time  of 

and  high-grade  gene  expression  profile.  Similarly,  an  excision,  rather  than  an  evolutionaiy  history  of  tumor 

expression  signature  from  only  five  genes — barren  development.  In  contrast,  chromosomal  changes  can 

homologue — Drosophila  (BRRNl),  hypothetical  be  very  useful  for  modeling  disease  progression, 

pr  otein  FLJ 1 1 029,  cluornosome  6  open  reading  frame  Continuing  improvements  in  technologies  to  measure 

173  (C6orfl73),  serine/threoiiine-proteiii  kinase  6  chromosomal  alterations,  such  as  copy  number 

(STK6),  and  maternal  embryonic  leucine  zipper  kinase  changes  assessed  by  large-scale  single-nucleotide 

(MELK) — has  been  shown  to  discriminate  low-grade  polymorphism  (SNP)  arrays,^*  may  provide  the  tools 

fiom  high-grade  tumors  with  -95%  accur  acy.^**  When  necessary  to  determine  the  role  of  chromosome  16q 

applied  to  inteirnediate-grade  tumor's,  -66%  (83/126)  in  the  development  of  low-grade  tumor's  and  further 

were  reclassified  as  low-grade-like  (G2a)  and  34%  examine  the  development  of  low-grade  as  well  as 

(43/126)  as  high-grade-like  (G2b).  Only  five  samples  high-grade  breast  carcinomas, 

had  tr  ue  intermediate  gene  expression  scor  es.  Survival  Determining  relationships  among  tirmors  of 

outcomes  for  the  G2a  and  G2b  groups  wer  e  similar  to  diflferent  histological  grades  has  important  clinical 

those  in  patients  with  grade  !  and  grade  3  tumors,  implications  for  estimating  risk  and  defining 

respectively.  Firrther  investigation  of  intermediate-  treatment  options  in  patients  with  breast  disease, 

grade  carcinomas  classified  as  G2a  and  G2b  For  example,  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH) 

demonstrated  marked  heterogeneity  between  the  two  specimens  t>'pically  share  a  gene  expression  profile 

groups,  suggesting  that  intermediate  grade  tirmom  do  with  grade  1  disease  and  tend  to  cluster  with  low- 

not  represent  an  independent  disease  subtype  and  that  grade  DClS  and  well-diflferentiated  invasive  cancer.^'* 

the  G2a  and  G2b  classifications  should  be  considered  Thus,  ADH  may  repr  esent  a  precui'sor  lesion, 

separate  pathobiological  entities.^^  specifically  to  low-grade  breast  cancer.  Should  low- 

Recognizing  the  inherent  subjectivity  in  assigning  grade  disease  be  genetically  distinct  fr  om  high-grade, 

histological  grade  and  the  need  to  better  characterize  patients  diagnosed  with  ADH  could  be  considered 

intermediate-grade  tumors,  researchers  have  begun  lower-risk,  reflecting  the  less  aggressive  phenotype 

to  analyze  combined  gene  expression  data  sets  of  low-grade  disease.  Similarly,  rrnder  a  model  of 
from  primaiy  breast  tumor  samples  derived  from  tumor  progression  from  low-grade  to  high-grade 

multiple  sources.  These  approaches  have  led  to  the  through  histological  de-diflferentiation,  identification 

development  of  a  gene  expression  grade  index  (GGI),  of  molecular  changes  that  promote  progression  may 

based  on  97  genes,  which  summarizes  molecular  provide  molecular  targets  for  the  development  of 

differences  between  low-grade  and  high-grade  therapeutics  to  block  the  progression  from  low-grade 

breast  tumors.*"*  Similar  to  earlier  results,^'*  the  GGI  to  high-grade  (aggressive)  tumors, 

partitions  intermediate-grade  carcinomas  into  low-  Development  of  molecular  signatures  that  closely 

grade  and  high-grade  clusters;  with  un-clustered  cases  correlate  with  histological  differentiation  may 
representing  a  mixture  of  the  Uvo  grades.  improve  the  assessment  of  tumor  grade.  At  present, 

debate  continues  within  the  pathology  community 
Clinical  Implications  over  the  best  way  to  assign  histological  grade.  Some 

Molecular  data  (DNA  and  RNA)  suggest  that  studies  suggest  that  a  two-tiered  grading  system 

intermediate-grade  invasive  breast  cancer  is  not  a  comprised  of  nuclear  pleomorphism  and  mitotic 

discrete  disease,  but  represents  a  blend  between  low-  counts  is  superior  to  the  current  tripartite  system  that 

grade  and  high-grade  tumors,  However,  whether  poorly-  includes  tubule  formation.®’^^  In  contrast,  research 

differentiated  tumora  arise  from  well-differentiated  suggests  that  a  composite  score  based  on  a  7-point 

carcinomas,  or  whether  low-grade  and  high-grade  scale  (range  3-9)  is  more  accurate  than  the  current 

tumors  develop  along  independent  genetic  pathways  system  that  converts  the  cumulative  scores  from 

remains  unclear.  Although  multiple  studies  have  tubule  formation,  nuclear  pleomorphism,  and  mitotic 
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counts  to  a  3-grade  system.’*  For  example,  while 
tumors  with  a  composite  score  of  6  or  7  would  be 
classified  as  intermediate-grade,  those  with  a  score 
of  7  have  a  prognosis  similar  to  high-grade  tumors. 
It  is  possible  that  tumors  with  a  score  of  6  correspond 
to  the  G2a  tumor  group  and  those  with  a  score 
of  7  to  the  G2b  tumor  group  defined  by  Ivshina  et  al” 
suggesting  that  tumors  witli  scores  of  6  and  7  should 
be  considered  separately  when  making  treatment 
decisions. 

Finally,  molecular  profiles  such  as  the 
OncorjT^eDX''^'*'  (Genomic  Health,  Redwood  City, 
CA)  and  MamniaPrint®  (Agendia,  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands)  are  now  being  used  more  frequently  as 
clinical  tools  to  determine  treatment  for  certain  groups 
of  patients.  For  example,  the  Onco/j'peDX^'*'  can  be 
used  to  make  decisions  about  chemotherapy  after 
surgery  for  women  with  node-negative,  ER-positive 
breast  cancer.  In  2008,  Ipsogen  (http;//www.ipsogen. 
com/)  developed  the  MapQuantDx'*^^*  Genomic  Grade 
test  based  on  the  GGI  discussed  above.*'*  This  test  is 
being  marketed  as  the  fimt  microarray-based  diagnostic 
test  to  measure  tumor  grade.  With  the  reported  ability 
to  classify  80%  of  intermediate-grade  tumors  as 
either  low-grade  or  high-grade,  the  MapQuant  assay 
may  be  useful  in  guiding  treatment  options,  possibly 
sparing  patients  with  giade  1  or  grade  1-like  tumors 
umiecessary  treatments,  while  identifying  patients 
who  would  benefit  from  chemotherapy.” 

Summary 

Molecular  characterization  of  breast  tumors  at  both 
the  DNA  and  RNA  levels  suggests  that  intermediate- 
grade  carcinomas  do  not  represent  an  independent 
disease  subtype,  but  instead  share  clinical  and 
molecular  features  of  low-grade  and  high-grade 
tumors.  In  contrast,  debate  continues  as  to  whether 
poorly-differentiated  (high-grade)  tumors  evolve 
from  well-differentiated  (low-grade)  tumors  or 
whether  low-grade  and  high-grade  carcinomas 
represent  discrete  diseases  that  develop  along 
separate  genetic  pathways.  While  efforts  continue 
to  improve  our  understanding  of  biological  factors 
influencing  the  development  of  low-,  intermediate-, 
and  high-grade  tumors,  clinical  uses  of  molecular 
assays  are  providing  new  ways  to  assign  histological 
grade  and  guide  treatments  for  patients  with  breast 
cancer. 
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Clinical  implications  of  the  molecular  relationship  between  HER2  and  BRCAl 
Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  Craig  D.  Slu  iver 

While  HER2  status  is  used  prognostically,  the  effects  of  HER2  can  be  influenced  by 
other  genes;  co-amplification  of  TOP2A  modulates  the  effectiveness  of  treatment  with 
Herceptin.  BRCAl ,  deleted  in  >50%  of  sporadic  breast  tumors,  is  located  distal  to  HER2 
on  cluomosome  17q  and  is  marked  by  structural  instability.  To  determine  how 
alterations  at  the  BRCAl  locus  may  modify  amplification  of  HER2,  FISH  analysis  of 
BRCAl  was  performed  in  breast  tumors  with  HER2  amplification  and/or  allelic 
imbalance  on  chromosome  17ql2.  HER2  status  (n=68)  was  determined  using  the 
PathVysion  HER2  kit.  For  BRCAl  analysis,  DNA  probes  were  generated  by  nick 
translation  from  a  BAC  clone  containing  the  entire  BRCAl  gene  in  conjunction  with  a 
CEP17  probe.  Copy  number  gains  and  deletions  were  defined  as  BRCAl  :CEP17  >1.3 
and  <0.8,  respectively;  chromosomal  content  was  defined  using  copy  number  values  of 
the  CEP17  probe:  nionosomy=<1.76,  disomy==l. 76-2.25,  polysomy  =>2.25.  Clinical 
amplification  of  the  HER2  gene  was  detected  in  58%  of  tumors;  an  additional  16%  of 
tumors  were  polysomic  for  chi-omosome  17q.  The  remaining  26%  of  tumors  had 
previously  detected  allelic  imbalance  at  the  17ql2  region.  The  majority  of  samples 
(3 1%)  were  characterized  by  an  amplification  of  HER2  with  a  downstream  deletion  of 
BRCAl,  while  HER2  and  BRCAl  were  amplified  concomitantly  in  8%  of  tumors, 
including  those  with  polysomy  of  17q.  Fifteen  percent  of  samples  were  polysomic  for 
chromosome  17q;  using  current  clinical  scoring  criteria,  each  of  those  samples  were 
reported  as  having,  despite  the  altered  copy  number,  negative  HBR2  status.  Levels  of 
overall  genomic  instability,  which  were  previously  measured  at  26  chromosomal  regions, 
were  significantly  higher  (P<0.05)  in  tumors  with  deletion  of  BRCAl  compared  to  those 
without  loss  of  BRCAl  (38%  and  24%,  respectively).  Alterations,  especially  deletions, 
of  BRCAl  are  highly  correlated  with  copy  number  changes  in  HER2.  Because  deletion 
of  BRCAl  has  been  associated  with  overall  genomic  instability,  patients  with 
amplification  of  HER2  and  deletion  of  BRCAl  may  prove  uiu-esponsive  to  treatment  with 
Herceptin.  Loss  of  BRCAl  should,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  genetic  modifier  to 
HER2  amplification  and  the  status  of  BRCAl  should  be  considered  in  selecting  treatment 
options  for  patients  with  HER2  amplified  tumors. 


Identification  of  a  molecular  signature  of  breast  cancer  metastasis 
RE  Ellsworth,  LA  Field,  JA  Hooke,  JA  Kane,  BL  Love,  CD  Shi-iver 

Background:  Lymph  node  status  remains  one  of  the  most  useflil  prognostic  indicators  in 
breast  cancer.  Current  methods  to  assess  nodal  status,  including  sentinel  lymph  node 
biopsy  and/or  axillary  dissection,  can  disrupt  the  lymphatic  system  and  lead  to  secondary 
complications.  In  addition,  10-33%  of  women  diagnosed  with  negative  lymph  nodes  will 
later  develop  metastasis.  Identification  of  molecular  signatures  discriminating  primary 
tumors  from  patients  with  the  propensity  to  metastasize  from  those  without  would  not 
only  allow  for  stratification  of  patients  requiring  surgical  assessment  of  lymph  node 
staUis  but  identification  of  node  negative  patients  at  high-risk  of  developing  metastatic 
disease. 

Methods:  Research-grade  frozen  breast  specimens  were  collected  from  women  with 
negative  (n=37)  and  positive  (n=37)  lymph  node  status.  Patients  with  positive  BRCAl  or 
BRCA2  status,  neoadjuvant  therapy  or  with  negative  lymph  node  status  who  later 
developed  distant  metastasis  were  not  included  in  this  study.  RNA  was  isolated  from  pure 
tumor  cell  populations  after  laser  microdissection  and  gene  expression  data  was 
generated  using  HG  U133A  2.0  arrays  (Affymetrix).  Data  were  randomized  into  training 
(n=17  node  negative  and  17  node  positive)  and  test  sets  (n=20  node  negative  and  20  node 
positive).  Mann- Whitney  U  testing  was  used  to  determine  differential  expression  (P  < 
0.01  and  >2  fold  difference  in  expression). 

Results:  Data  from  the  training  set  identified  226  probes  representing  204  genes  and  12 
ESTs  differentially  expressed  between  node-negative  and  node-positive  patients.  Of 
these,  54  and  162  were  expressed  at  higher  levels  in  the  node-positive  and  node-negative 
tumors,  respectively.  Using  similar  threshold  values,  five  genes  were  validated  using  the 
test  set,  including  BRFl,  HMG20B,  KIF23,  MCLl  and  TPSABl. 

Discussion:  Although  gene  expression  patterns  were  highly  similar,  a  molecular 
signature  of  five  genes  that  were  differentially  expressed  between  patients  with  and 
without  metastasis  was  identified.  Although  MCLl  is  involved  in  apoptosis,  the  function 
of  the  other  genes  in  cancer  metastasis  has  yet  to  be  determined.  These  data  may, 
therefore,  provide  new  information  into  the  metastatic  process  as  well  as  allow 
identification  of  patients  with  propensity  to  metastasize. 


Molecular  characterization  of  breast  cancer  progression:  early  lesions  are  not  genetically 
advanced 

Rachel  E.  Ellsworth^  Jamie  D.  Weyandt  ,  Jamie  L.  Fantacone-Campbell ,  Brenda 
Deyarmin^  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth^  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke^  Craig  D.  Shiiver 

Introduction:  Columnar  ceil  lesions  (CCL)  and  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH) 
frequently  coexist  and  share  molecular  changes  with  in  situ  and  invasive  components, 
suggesting  that  CCL  and  ADH  may  be  precursors  to  breast  cancer.  These  conclusions 
are,  however,  largely  based  on  studies  examining  CCL  and  ADH  from  patients  diagnosed 
with  more  advanced  disease.  Thus,  allelic  imbalance  (Al)  was  assessed  in  pure  CCL  oi 
ADH  specimens  to  characterize  molecular  changes  in  early  breast  lesions. 

Metliods:  DNA  samples  were  obtained  from  laser  microdissected  CCL  (n=42)  or  ADH 
(n=3 1)  lesions  without  concurrent  in  situ  or  invasive  disease.  AI  was  assessed  at  26 
chi’omosomal  regions  commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer.  Data  was  analyzed  using 
Fisher’s  exact  and  Student’s  t-tests  using  a  cutoff  of  P<0.05  to  define  significance, 
Results:  The  average  AI  frequency  was  6.2%  (range  0-20%)  in  CCL  and  6.1%  (range  0- 
25%)  in  ADH.  The  highest  levels  of  AI  were  on  chromosomes  17ql2-q21  in  CCL  (15%) 
and  8q24  in  ADH  (23%);  -33%  of  early  lesions  did  not  have  any  detectable  genetic 
changes.  Levels  of  AI  for  both  CCL  and  ADH  were  significantly  (P<0.0001)  lower  than 
those  found  in  in  situ  or  invasive  disease.  Genetic  changes  characteristic  of  more 
advanced  in  situ  and  invasive  disease,  especially  changes  on  chi-omosome  16q  and  17p, 
were  infrequent  or  non-detectable  in  pure  early  lesions. 

Conclusions:  Pure  CCL  and  ADH  lesions  demonstrate  lower  levels  of  genetic  alterations 
than  DCIS,  invasive  carcinomas  or  early  lesions  from  cancerous  breasts.  Alterations 
characteristic  of  advanced  disease  were  not  found  in  lesions  from  non-cancerous  bi  easts. 
While  data  generated  from  synchronous  lesions  has  been  used  as  support  for  a  model  of 
evolution  from  CCL  and  ADH  to  in  situ  and  invasive  disease,  pure  early  lesions  are,  in 
fact,  not  genetically  advanced  and  molecular  profiles  do  not  support  these  lesions  as 
obligatory  precursors  to  more  advanced  disease.  Given  the  molecular  differences  between 
pure  and  synchronous  lesions,  current  models  of  disease  initiation  and  progression  based 
largely  on  data  generated  from  cancerous  breasts  must  be  re-evaluated. 


Differential  Benign  Breast  Disease  Co-occurrence  with  Cancer  in 
Caucasian  and  African  American  Women 
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Background:  Breast  Cancers  (BCs)  in  Caucasian  (CA)  and  African  American 
(AA)  women  have  different  characteristics.  Recently,  there  have  been  reports, 
mostly  focusing  on  Caucasians  that  Benign  Breast  Diseases  (BBDs)  may  be  risk 
factors  for  BCs.  There  are  also  a  few  reports  of  different  co-occurring  patterns  of 
BBDs  with  BCs  between  the  two  populations.  In  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 
(CBCP)  more  than  4,000  subjects  have  been  enrolled  following  HIPAA- 
compliant,  IRB-approved  protocols,  with  more  than  35,000  biospecimens 
collected.  For  patients  requiring  biopsies,  an  expanded  pathology  report  for 
research  is  completed.  The  occurrences  of  any  of  the  131  pathologic  conditions, 
including  66  BBDs,  are  recorded.  All  the  results  are  reviewed  by  the  same 
pathologist.  The  CBCP  provides  a  uniformed  pathology  dataset  for  a 
comprehensive  characterization  of  the  association  of  BBDs  with  BCs. 


Method:  The  diagnoses  were  made  from  potentially  multiple  biopsies  obtained 
over  a  short  period  of  time,  mostly  within  60  days.  CBCP  subjects  with  BBD 
diagnosis  and  ethnicity  information  from  their  most  recent  visit  vyere  selected, 
giving  a  dataset  totaling  1479  CA  and  484  AA  women.  We  studied  the 
association  between  BBDs  and  BCs  (including  in  situ,  invasive,  and  malignant 
NOS)  in  these  two  groups  using  the  chi-square  test. 

Results:  In  both  populations  6  BBDs  are  positively  associated  with  BCs, 
including  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH)  (4%  vs  15%  for  AA  p<3.8E-05, 
meaning  4%  cancer-free  cases  with  ADH  compared  to  15%  cancer  cases  co¬ 
occurring  with  it;  7%  vs  16%  for  CA  p<1.9E-08),  microcalcifications  (27%  vs  56% 
for  AA  p<1.2E-09,  35%  vs  53%  for  CA  p<8.0E-12),  multiple  (peripheral) 
papillomas  (6%  vs  16%  for  AA  p<0.0005,  4%  vs  8%  for  CA  p<0.0002),  columnar 
cell  hyperplasia  (9%  vs  21%  for  AA  p<0.0003,  6%  vs  18%  for  CA  p<3.5E-12), 
and  moderate  intraductal  hyperplasia  (IDH)  (14%  vs  28%  for  AA  p<0.0002,  14% 
vs  18%  for  CA  p<0.03).  On  the  contrary,  3  BBDs  are  negatively  associated  with 
BCs  including  fibroadenoma  (30%  vs  10%  for  AA  p<4.9E-07;  21%  vs  7%  for  CA 
p<1.0E-13),  and  mild  IDH  (10%  vs  2%  for  AA  p<0.003;  13%  vs  7%  for  CA 

p<0.0002). 

Eight  BBDs  differentially  co-occur  with  BCs  between  AA  and  CA.  BCs  in  AA  are 
associated  with  sclerosing  adenosis  (13%  vs  31%,  p<4.5E-06),  fibrocystic 
changes  (45%  vs  61%,  p<0.001),  fibroadenomatoid  nodule  (6%  vs  12%, 
p<0.042),  and  cysts  (42%  vs  57%,  p<0.004).  BCs  in  CA  are  positively  associated 
with  columnar  cell  hyperplasia  with  atypia  (3%  vs  8%  p<3.6E-05),  atypical  lobular 


hyperplasia  (1%  vs  5%,  p<6.0E-05),  and  radiation  changes  (0%  vs  1.4% 
p<0.004),  but  negatively  associated  with  duct  ectasia  (10%  vs  2%,  p<7.9E-10). 

Discussion  Our  findings  are  in  accordance  with  established  BC  risk  factors  such 
as  ADH  and  moderate  IDH  for  both  ethnic  groups.  We  further  found  that  8  BBDs 
differentially  co-occur  with  BCs  between  AA  and  CA  groups,  and  interestingly  the 
4  significant  BBDs  detected  in  the  AA  group  typically  show  >10%  increased  co¬ 
occurrence  rate  in  cancer  cases  compared  to  cancer-free  cases,  whereas  the  4 
BBDs  detected  in  the  CA  group  almost  always  show  a  <10%  co-occurrence  rate 
overall.  More  research  is  undergoing  to  understand  the  implications  of  this 
distinct  co-occurrence  pattern. 


Association  of  clinicopatliologic  characteristics  with  IHC-based  breast  cancer 
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Background  Invasive  breast  cancers  have  been  classified  by  gene  expression  into  the 
following  major  subclasses  -  Luminal  A,  Luminal  B,  Triple  Negative  and  Her2+. 
Recently,  there  have  been  reports  to  characterize  these  subclasses  of  cancer  based  on 
immunohistochemistry  (IHC)  assays  of  ER,  PR  and  HER2.  In  the  Clinical  Breast  Caie 
Project  (CBCP),  we  have  enrolled  >4000  subjects  with  comprehensive  clinicopatliologic 
data  collected  using  a  core  questionnaire  and  a  pathology  checklist.  The  latter  contains 
131  pathologic  conditions,  including  66  Benign  Breast  Diseases  (BBDs).  IHC  assay 
results  for  ER,  PR,  HER2,  Ki67  and  p53  were  available  on  most  biopsy-confirmed 
invasive  breast  cancer  tissues.  This  complete  data  set  was  used  in  this  study  to  understand 
the  association  between  subclasses  and  clinicopathological  characteristics. 

Methods  The  study  consists  of  a  total  of  419  invasive  breast  cancer  patients  classified 
based  on  IHC  results  for  ER,  PR  and  HER2,  with  a  total  of  240  Luminal  A  (ER  and/or 
PR+,  HER2-),  89  Luminal  B  (ER  and/or  PR+,  HER2+),  40  Her2+  (ER-,  PR-,  HER2+) 
and  50  Triple  Negative  (ER-,  PR-,  HER2-).  Clinical  characteristics  of  age,  ethnicity, 
menopausal  status,  tumor  size,  lymph  node  status,  metastatic  status,  tumor  stage,  age  of 
menarche,  birth  control  pill  usage,  and  history  of  hormone  replacement  therapy.  Of  the  66 
BBDs,  21  were  studied  and  45  were  removed  due  to  null  values.  All  the  data  were 
analyzed  using  chi-square  test. 

Results  Majority  of  the  cases  were  Luminal  A  subtype  (57.3%),  followed  by  Luminal  B 
(21.2%),  Triple  Negative  (12%)  and  Her2+  (9.5%).  Luminal  A  had  54%  patients  older 
than  50  yrs  of  age  in  comparison  to  42%  in  the  non-Luminal  A  groups  (p=0.01).  Tumor 
size  distributions  are  also  different  among  the  subclasses  (p=0.002);  77%  of  all  Luminal 
A  tumors  were  in  Tl,  Luminal  B  had  59%  tumors  in  Tl,  and  Her2+  had  higher  number  of 
tumors  in  T4  in  comparison  to  T3.  Luminal  B  subtype  had  more  post  menopausal  women 
when  compared  to  the  rest  (p=0.05).  The  protein  expression  of  p53  showed  a  significant 
difference  in  the  subclasses  (p=0.03),  but  no  significance  was  obtained  for  Ki67.  A  trend 
was  detected  that  there  was  a  lower  lymph  node  positive  rate  in  Luminal  A  (28%,  n= 
224)  when  compared  to  the  rest  (36%,  n=167;  p=0.10).  These  cancer  subclasses  had 
different  co-occuiTences  with  Sclerosing  Papilloma  (p=0.009).  Juvenile  Fibroadenoma 
(p=0.025)  and  Intraductal  Hyperplasia  (mild)  (p=0.016).  Triple  Negative  subtype  also  co¬ 
occurred  with  Apocrine  Adenosis  (p=0.021)  and  Columnar  Cell  hyperplasia  (p=0.018), 
whereas  Luminal  B  subtype  co-occurred  with  Multiple  (peripheral)  Papillomas  (p=0.014) 
and  Phvllodes  Tumor  (p=0.004),  and  Her2+  co-occurred  with  Lactational  Metaplasia 
(p-0.048). 


Discussion  This  study  confirms  reported  differential  association  of  subclasses  with  T- 
stage,  menopausal  status  and  age.  We  further  found  that  in  this  patient  population,  there 
is  a  trend  that  Luminal  A  patients  are  less  likely  to  be  lymph  node  positive.  Positive  p53 
expression  is  significantly  associated  with  Luminal  B,  Her2+  and  Triple  Negative  but  not 
Luminal  A  subtypes.  In  addition,  we  found  that  several  BBDs  differentially  associate 
with  subtypes.  This  preliminary  study  points  to  new  directions  for  blither  understanding 
of  breast  cancer  subtypes. 


An  approach  to  correlate  the  temporal  information  to  facilitate  specimen  selection 
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and  Hai  Hu' 
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Background:  Temporal  information  management  is  very  important  in  translational 
research.  In  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP),  the  information  on  subjects  and 
their  specimens  may  be  collected  at  multiple  time  points  using  multiple  instiuments.  All 
such  information  is  stored  in  an  in-house  data  warehouse.  Currently,  4000+  subjects  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  study  following  HlPAA-compliant  IRB-approved  protocols  with 
35,000+  specimens  collected.  Some  of  the  patient’s  information  is  static  but  other  data 
are  time  dependent.  As  a  result,  selecting  samples  for  experiments  is  a  challenge  due  to 
complicated  temporal  relationships  between  samples  and  information  collected  tluough 
various  instruments. 

Methods  and  Results:  In  the  CBCP,  the  clinical  information,  blood,  and  solid  tissues  of 
a  subject  may  be  collected  at  multiple  time  points,  associated  with  the  completion  of  a 
Core  Questiomiaire  (CQ)  for  clinical  information,  and/or  a  Pathology  Checklist  (PC)  for 
pathology  and  sample  information.  We  have  designed  and  implemented  an  algorithm  to 
use  a  set  of  pre-defined  flags  to  precisely  describe  each  sample  related  to  patient’s 
clinical  and  pathology  information  in  the  temporal  domain.  Five  categories  (flags)  were 
created  to  describe  the  relationship  between  the  sample  date  (SD)  and  the  CQ  date  based 
on  whether  SD  is  within  60  days  of  the  CQ  date  or  there  is  missing  data  or  not.  The 
relationship  between  blood  samples  and  pathology  information  is  more  complicated. 
Within  90  days,  any  of  the  15  surgical  procedures  might  be  performed  on  a  patient  and 
blood  samples  might  be  collected  before,  at  the  time  of,  or  between  any  procedures.  For 
some  experiments,  it  is  crucial  to  select  blood  samples  taken  before  tumor  is  impacted  oi 
severely  impacted,  Thus,  we  defined  a  dozen  categories  to  describe  the  relationship 
between  the  SD  and  the  procedure  date  (PD),  including  when  the  SD  is  earlier  than  any 
PD,  equals  to  the  first  PD,  or  between  certain  procedures.  Using  these  flags  we  have 
characterized  the  relationships  between  SDs  and  CQ  dates,  and  between  SDs  and  PDs  for 
all  the  samples  and  all  the  subjects,  and  stored  all  the  information  into  two  relational 
tables.  The  temporal  criteria  for  sample  selection  are  now  represented  by  the  relationships 
between  these  flags,  and  can  be  implemented  through  several  filtering  processes.  The 
described  algorithm  drastically  reduces  the  time  needed  for  precise  sample  selection  from 
several  days  for  manual  efforts  to  several  hours. 

Discussion:  We  are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  general  data  model  for  temporal 
information  management.  The  method  described  here  is  a  transitional  solution  that  fulfills 
our  current  needs.  As  an  initial  effort  some  of  the  thi'esholds  for  categorizing  different 
temporal  conditions  are  arbitrary,  and  we  are  validating  them  with  experimental  results 
for  future  improvement.  Nonetheless,  this  algorithm  has  greatly  enhanced  the  efficiency 
of  our  subject  and  specimen  selection  for  wet  bench  experiments.  The  same  principle  can 
be  applied  to  the  future  temporal  data  model  solution,  for  CBCP  and  other  human  disease 
studies. 
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Background:  The  healthcare  system  has  extremely  large  volumes  of  patients’  paper 
medical  records  (PMRs)  scattered  tliroughout  various  medical  facilities.  Cunently  the 
industry  is  transitioning  to  Electronic  Medical  Records  (EMR).  Although  each  source  of 
information  is  equally  important,  a  complete  longitudinal  health  record  is  rarely  available 
or  currently  attainable.  The  goal  of  this  effort  is  to  convert  the  existing  PMRs  into 
searchable  electronic  equivalents  and  merge  them  with  existing  EMRs  to  create  a  more 
complete  longitudinal  health  record  to  support  clinical  care  and  biomedical  research. 

Method:  Using  a  subset  of  PMRs  for  subjects  em-olled  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  (WRAMC),  we  are  developing  an  automated 
method  to  digitize  and  index  the  records,  extract  the  biomedical  information  and  prepare 
the  data  for  delivery  to  clinicians  and  researchers.  The  electronic  records  were  loaded  into 
a  database  for  immediate  access  by  elinicians.  To  support  translational  research,  MRs 
need  to  be  de-identified,  and  information  extracted  and  loaded  into  a  research  database; 
we  used  ten  MRs  to  develop  the  operational  method.  Several  methods  were  tested  in  the 
de-identification  process:  1)  manually,  by  striking  out  the  protected  health  information 
(PHI)  on  paper  before  it  was  digitized  and  2)  “electronically”,  by  redacting  the  record 
electronically  on  the  computer  after  it  was  digitized.  We  are  in  the  process  of  testing 
automated  data  extraction  tools  and  natural  language  processors  to  automatically  de- 
identify  and  extract  data  from  the  EMR. 

Result:  We  quickly  realized  that  only  10%  of  PMRs  existed  onsite  at  WRAMC; 
remaining  MRs  were  held  by  the  patients  or  other  medical  facilities.  Approximately  300 
PMRs,  containing  66,600  pages,  were  scanned  and  digitized  for  this  project.  We  have 
created  a  successful  digitization  process,  which  includes  creating  PDFs  with  hidden  and 
searchable  information.  We  have  compared  the  effort  and  accuracy  of  various  redaction 
methods.  To  de-identify  10  records,  it  took  ~10  hours  manually  and  ~20  hours 
electronically.  It  took  longer  electronically  because  of  the  preparations  to  ensure  the 
removed  information  could  not  be  retrieved.  We  expect  that  automated  redaction  tools 
will  greatly  reduce  that  effort.  We  also  found  that  the  electronic  method  had  a  99% 
accuracy  compared  to  96%  for  the  paper  method.  A  portal  prototype  to  allow  access  to 
medical  records  by  clinicians  and  researchers  is  currently  being  tested  and  evaluated. 

Discussion:  Conversion  of  non-searchable  data  into  an  explorable  and  computable  format 
will  enable  clinicians  to  acquire  needed  information  more  conveniently  in  their  clinical 
care  including  treatment  plan  development.  Similarly,  properly  de-identified,  complete 
MRs  will  serve  as  a  rich  source  of  clinical  information  to  support  translational  research. 
Although  the  method  we  are  developing  will  initially  satisfy  the  CBCP  need  for  clinical 


Role  for  CD44  in  enhancing  invasion,  migration,  and  growth  of  triple  negative  (TO)  breast  cancer  cells. 
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Neoplastic  epithelial  cells  in  breast  carcinomas  interact  with  various  components  in  the  tissue 
microenvironment  including  extracellular  matrix  (ECM)  and  mesenchymal  cells.  Recent  studies  identified 
CD44  as  a  metastasis-related  molecule  with  multiple  functions  by  promoting  cell-cell  and  cell-ECM 
interactions.  CD44  is  an  integral  transmembrane  protein  encoded  by  a  single  20-exon  gene.  In  the  standard 
form  (CD44s),  10  of  the  20  exons  are  translated.  Multiple  variant  isoforms  exist  (CD44yl-10)  which 
arises  from  alternate  inRNA  splicing  of  the  remaining  10  exons.  In  contrast  to  the  ubiquitous  expression  of 
the  standard  form  of  CD44,  splice  variants  are  highly  restricted  in  their  expression  in  normal  or  malignant 
tissues.  Indeed,  CD44  variants  containing  v3,  v5,  v6,  v7-8,  vlO  exons  are  expressed  in  malignant  breast 
cancer  tissues.  However,  there  is  limited  information  regarding  the  biological  functions  of  these  exons  to 
promote  tumor  invasion  and  metastasis. 

Triple  negative  (TO)  breast  cancers  are  defined  by  a  lack  of  expression  of  estrogen,  progesterone,  and  her- 
2/neu  receptors.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  TO  breast  cancers  have  a  poorer  prognosis  than  any  other 
subtypes  of  breast  caner.  Given  the  lack  of  effective  targeted  therapies  for  TN  breast  cancer  patients, 
understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  growth  and  invasion  in  the  tissues  provides  insight  into  developing 
novel  approaches  to  lower  the  mortality  from  TO  breast  cancer.  Impoifantly,  recent  studies  suggest  that 
more  than  half  of  TO  patients  had  measurable  CTCs.  The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  specific  exon(s) 
of  CD44  expressed  on  TN  breast  cancer  cells  as  a  model  system  for  characterizing  mechanisms  of 
invasion,  migration,  and  growth  of  breast  cancer  circulating  tumor  cells  (CTCs). 

In  order  to  approach  this  goal,  we  utilized  three  TN  cell  lines  (HCC38,  HCC1937,  and  HCC1806)  as 
model  systems  to  evaluate  CD44  in  regulating  invasion,  migration,  and  growth  in  extracellular  matrix 
(ECM)  enviromnents.  Reverse  transcriptase  (RT)-PCR  analysis  using  exon  specific  primeis  indicate  that 
these  cells  expressed  CD44v8-vlO  and  CD44s.  We  demonstrated  that  an  inhibitory  antibody  against  exon 
vlO  of  CD44  significantly  inliibited  pi  integrin-mediated  migration  and  invasion  into  MaUigel  and  type  I 
collagen  gel.  Importantly,  this  antibody  also  inhibited  thi'ee  dimensional  (3D)  growth  which  is  a  pi 
integrin-independent  process.  The  significant  inhibition  of  these  processes  was  also  achieved  when  a 
FLAG-fusion  exon  vlO  peptide  (FLAG-vlO,  in  which  FLAG  is  tagged  at  the  N-terminal  of  the  peptide) 
was  used  as  an  inhibitor,  implying  that  this  exon  would  fiinction  to  assemble  molecular  complexes  on  TN 
breast  cancer  cells  that  facilitate  invasion,  migration,  and  growth.  Thus,  these  results  suggest  that 
generation  of  small  synthetic  molecules  that  block  the  Rmctions  of  exon  vlO  of  CD44  is  promising 
approaches  to  inhibit  metastasis  of  CTCs  derived  from  TN  breast  cancer  cells. 


Copy  Number  Variation  in  Low-  and  High-Grade  Breast  Tumors 
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Objective  Histological  grade  classifies  breast  carcinomas  into  low-,  intermediate-  and 
high-grade.  Developmental  pathways  for  high-grade  disease  remain  controversial; 
clinical  data  have  been  used  to  describe  both  linear  models,  in  which  high-grade  tumors 
evolve  ftom  low-grade  precursors,  as  well  as  models  that  depict  low-  and  high-grade 
carcinomas  as  distinct  molecular  diseases.  Genome-wide  copy  number  alterations  were 
examined  in  low-  and  high-grade  breast  tumors  to  identify  genetic  changes  associated 
with  the  etiology  of  low-  and  high-grade  breast  carcinomas. 

Methods  Tumors  were  diagnosed  and  characterized  by  a  single,  dedicated  breast 
pathologist.  DNA  was  isolated  after  laser  microdissection  from  low-  (n=  53)  and  high- 
grade  (n=68)  tumors.  Genotype  data  were  generated  using  Human  Mapping  250K  Sty 
arrays  (Affymetrix).  Copy  number  alterations  and  LOH  were  detected  using 
GenomeConsole  3.0.2  (Affymetrix). 

Results  The  most  common  alterations  in  low-grade  carcinomas  were  gain  of 
ckomosomes  Iq  (75%)  and  16p  (58%)  and  loss  of  chromosome  16q  (86%).  These 
alterations  were  frequently  simple  and  included  the  entire  ckomosomal  arm.  In  contrast, 
patterns  of  alterations  were  complex  in  high-grade  tumors,  frequently  with  alternating 
gains  and  losses  on  a  single  chromosomal  arm.  In  high-grade  tumors,  the  most  frequent 
alterations  included  gain  of  ckomosome  Iq  (85%),  8q  (84%),  and  loss  of  ckomosomes 
8p  (54%),  14q  (57%)  and  17p  (69%).  Loss  of  16q  (P<0.0000005)  and  gain  of  16p 
(P<0.005)  occurred  significantly  more  frequently  in  low-  compared  to  high-grade  tumors, 
while  gain  of  8q24  (P<0.000005)  and  10pl5-pl4  (P<0.00005)  and  loss  of  ckomosome 
17pl3  (P<0.00005)  occun-ed  significantly  more  frequently  in  high-  compared  to  low- 
grade  tumors.  Only  two  samples,  one  low-  and  one  high-grade,  had  a  “flat”  profile  with 
no  detectable  chromosomal  alterations. 

Conclusion  Low-  and  high-grade  breast  tumors  are  genetically  different.  Gain  of 
ckomosome  Iq  is  common  in  both  low-  and  high-grade  tumois,  and  may  be  an  eaily^ 
event  in  tumorigenesis.  Given  the  significantly  different  patterns  of  alterations,  especially 
significantly  higher  loss  of  ckomosome  16q  in  high-  compared  to  low-giade  tumors, 
high-grade  disease  may  not  arise  fi'om  dedifferentiation  of  low-grade  but  rather  represent 
a  separate  disease  defined  by  unique  genetic  alterations. 
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ABSTRACT 

Introduction:  Columnar  cell  lesions  (CCL)  and  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH) 
frequently  coexist  and  share  molecular  changes  with  w  situ  and  invasive  components, 
suggesting  that  CCL  and  ADH  may  be  precursors  to  breast  cancer.  These  conclusions 
are,  however,  largely  based  on  studies  examining  CCL  and/or  ADH  from  patients 
diagnosed  with  more  advanced  disease.  Thus,  we  assessed  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  in  pure 
CCL  or  ADH  specimens  to  characterize  molecular  changes  in  early  breast  lesions. 
Methods:  DNA  samples  were  obtained  from  laser  microdissected  CCL  (n=42)  or  ADH 
(n=31)  lesions  without  concurrent  in  situ  or  invasive  disease.  AI  was  assessed  at  26 
chromosomal  regions  commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer.  Data  was  analyzed  using 
Fisher’s  exact  and  Student’s  t-tests  using  a  cutoff  of  P<0.05  to  define  significance. 
Results:  The  average  AI  frequency  was  6.2%  (range  0-20%)  in  CCL  and  6.1%  (range  0- 
25%)  in  ADH.  The  highest  levels  of  AI  were  observed  on  chromosomes  17ql2-q21  in 
CCL  (15%)  and  8q24  in  ADH  (23%);  -33%  of  early  lesions  did  not  have  any  detectable 
genetic  changes.  Levels  of  AI  in  CCL  and  ADH  were  significantly  (P<0.0001)  lower 
than  levels  previously  obseived  in  either  low-  or  high-grade  DCIS  lesions.  Genetic 
changes  characteristic  of  more  advanced  in  situ  and  invasive  disease,  especially  changes 
on  chi-omosome  16q  and  17p,  were  infrequent  in  pure  early  lesions. 

Conclusions:  Pure  CCL  and  ADH  lesions  demonstrate  lower  levels  of  genetic  alterations 
than  DCIS,  invasive  carcinomas  or  early  lesions  from  cancerous  breasts.  Alterations 
characteristic  of  advanced  disease  such  as  AI  on  chromosomes  16q  and  17p  were  not 
detected  in  lesions  from  non-cancerous  breasts.  While  chromosomal  alterations  in 
synchronous  lesions  have  been  used  to  develop  a  model  of  breast  cancer  progression 
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from  CCL  and  ADH  to  in  situ  and  invasive  disease,  pure  early  lesions  do  not  appear  to  be 
genetically  advanced  and  molecular  profiles  do  not  support  these  lesions  as  obligatory 
precursors  to  more  advanced  disease.  Molecular  differences  between  pure  and 
synchi'onous  lesions  support  re-evaluation  of  current  models  of  disease  initiation, 
progression  and  risk. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Each  year  in  the  United  States  alone,  one  million  women  are  diagnosed  with 
premalignant  breast  disease  and  more  than  half  of  all  women  over  age  20  years  will 
develop  some  form  of  benign  breast  disease  during  her  lifetime  Mammographic 
detection  of  columnar  cell  lesions  (CCL)  and  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH)  has 
increased  in  recent  years  as  both  are  associated  with  mammographically-detectable 
microcalcifications  The  frequent  finding  of  CCL  with  ADH  and/or  DCIS  has  led 
some  investigators  to  suggest  that  detection  of  CCL  warrants  extensive  pathological 
evaluation  throughout  the  tumor  specimen  for  more  advanced  disease  In  addition, 

fi-equent  coexistence  of  CCL  and  ADH  with  in  situ  and  invasive  carcinomas,  especially 
low-grade,  suggests  that  these  premalignant  lesions  are  early  precursors  of  invasive  breast 
cancer  ’  ’ ’ ’  . 

If  CCL  and  ADH  represent  precursors  of  more  advanced  breast  disease,  these 
lesions  should  share  at  least  some  histologic  and  molecular  characteristics  with  in  situ 
and  invasive  carcinomas.  CCL  are  ctyologically  similar  to  cells  of  co-existing  DCIS 
and/or  tubular  carcinomas  and  ADH  cytology  is  so  similar  to  that  of  low-grade  DCIS 
that  classification  of  a  lesion  as  ADH  is  dependent  on  the  inability  to  diagnose  DCIS 
Elevated  estrogen  receptor  (ER),  progesterone  receptor  (PR)  and  increased  cellular 
proliferation,  frequent  markers  of  advanced  disease,  have  been  detected  in  CCL  and  ADH 
At  the  molecular  level,  alterations  at  chi'omosomes  1  Iq,  16q  and  3p  have  been 
found  concomitantly  in  CCL  and  adjacent  in  situ  and  invasive  breast  cancer  while 
alterations  of  chr  omosome  16q  and  17p  are  frequently  altered  in  both  ADH  and  in  situ 
and  invasive  breast  carcinomas 
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While  cytological,  pathological  and  molecular  characteristics  shared  between 
CCL/ADH  and  more  advanced  disease  suggests  that  early  lesions  are  precursors  to  breast 
cancer,  the  majority  of  these  studies  examined  synclu'ounous  lesions  from  breasts 
containing  in  situ  and/or  invasive  carcinomas.  Given  the  advanced  disease  status, 
molecular  characteristics  of  co-existing  lesions  may  not  accurately  reflect  early  genetic 
alterations  involved  in  breast  pathogenesis  and  may  be  influenced  by  field  cancerization 
effects.  In  this  study,  we  assayed  patterns  of  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  in  73  pure  CCL  or 
ADH  specimens  from  breasts  without  advanced  disease  to  (1)  identify  chi'omosomal 
alterations  associated  with  each  type  of  early  lesions,  and  (2)  improve  our  understanding 
of  molecular  changes  that  occur  during  development  of  early  breast  lesions. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Paraffin-embedded  specimens  from  patients  diagnosed  with  CCL  (n=42)  or  ADH 
(n=31)  were  obtained  from  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  Pathology 
Laboratory.  Tissue  and  blood  samples  were  collected  with  approval  from  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  Human  Use  Committee  and  Institutional  Review  Board 
(IRB).  All  subjects  em-olled  in  the  CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to  participate  and  gave 
written  informed  consent.  Clinical  information  was  obtained  for  all  CBCP  samples  using 
questionnaires  designed  by  and  administered  under  the  auspices  of  the  CBCP. 

Diagnoses  of  all  samples  were  made  by  a  single  breast  pathologist  from 
hematoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E)  stained  slides.  CCL  were  classified  as  either  columnar  cell 
changes  or  columnar  cell  hyperplasia,  with  or  without  atypia.  The  majority  of  cases  had 
features  of  both  columnar  cell  change  and  columnar  cell  hyperplasia.  A  diagnosis  of 
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ADH  was  rendered  when  cells  cytologically  similar  to  low-grade  DCIS  coexisted  with 
patterns  of  usual  ductal  hyperplasia  and/or  when  there  was  partial  involvement  of  the 
terminal  duct  lobular  unit  by  characteristic  morphology. 

DNA  was  obtained  from  homogeneous  populations  of  premalignant  lesions 
following  mici'odissection  on  an  ASLMD  laser  microdissection  system  (Leica 
Microsystems,  Wetzlar,  Germany)  (Figure  1)  All  microdissected  sections  were 
examined  by  the  CBCP  pathologist,  who  identified  and  marked  regions  of  disease  before 
microdissection.  The  integrity  of  multiple  serial  sections  was  established  by  pathological 
verification  of  the  first  and  last  sections  stained  with  H&E.  Referent  DNA  was  obtained 
from  blood  clots  using  the  Gentra  Clotspin  and  Puregene  DNA  purification  kits  (Qiagen 
Inc.,  Valencia,  CA). 

Fifty-two  microsatellite  markers  from  26  chromosomal  regions  frequently  altered 
in  breast  cancer  were  amplified  and  genotyped  as  previously  described  .  AI  was 
detected  using  the  formula  (T1/T2)/(N1/N2)  where  T1  and  N1  represent  the  peak  heights 
of  the  less  intense  alleles  and  T2  and  N2  represent  the  peak  heights  of  the  more  intense 
alleles  in  the  tumor  and  referent  samples,  respectively  (Figure  2).  Samples  with  a 
normalized  ratio  of  <0.35  were  considered  to  show  AI.  Because  each  chromosomal 
region  was  represented  by  two  polymorphie  markers,  AI  in  each  region  was  elassified 
according  to  the  following  eriteria:  (1)  when  at  least  one  marker  in  a  given  region  showed 
an  allelic  ratio  <0.35,  the  region  was  eonsidered  to  show  AI,  (2)  when  neither  marker  had 
an  allelic  ratio  <0.35  and  at  least  one  marker  was  informative,  the  region  was  considered 
normal,  and  (3)  when  both  markers  were  homozygous,  the  region  was  considered 


uninformative. 
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Comparison  of  levels  and  patterns  of  AI  were  performed  using  Fisher’s  exact  and 
Student’s  t-tests.  A  significance  value  of  P  <0.05  was  used  for  all  analyses. 

RESULTS 

Clinicopathologic  features.  All  samples  were  collected  from  female  patients 
diagnosed  with  either  CCL  or  ADH  without  concomitant  in  situ  or  invasive  disease.  No 
patients  had  a  previous  history  of  breast  disease.  The  average  age  at  diagnosis  was  46.2 
and  55.2  years  (jP<0.005)  in  patients  with  CCL  and  ADH,  respectively.  Samples  were 
collected  between  2001  and  2007;  one  patient  diagnosed  with  columnar  cell  hypeiplasia 
in  2001  was  diagnosed  with  low-grade  invasive  ductal  carcinoma  in  2006. 

Overall  AI  frequencies.  Within  the  72  lesions  studied,  108  AI  events  were 
detected.  The  extent  of  AI  ranged  from  0  -  25%.  Fourteen  of  the  42  (33%)  CCL  and 
1 1/3 1  (35%)  ADH  lesions  had  no  detectable  AI  events.  When  stratified  by  disease  type, 
the  average  frequency  of  AI  events  -  6.2%  in  CCL  and  6.1%  in  ADH  -  did  not  differ 
significantly. 

Frequency  of  AI  by  chromosomal  region.  To  investigate  whether  specific  genetic 
alterations  were  associated  with  disease  type,  AI  data  were  stratified  by  clnomosomal 
location.  The  highest  frequencies  of  AI  were  detected  at  chromosome  17ql2-q21  in  CCL 
(15%)  and  at  chromosome  8q24  in  ADH  (23%).  AI  at  chi'omosome  17pl3.1  was  not 
detectable  in  either  CCL  or  ADH. 
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Evaluation  of  chromosomal  alterations  within  the  biological  continuum.  To 

determine  whether  the  histological  characterization  of  CCL  and  ADH  as  precursors  to  in 
situ  and  invasive  breast  cancer  was  supported  at  the  molecular  level,  patterns  and  levels 
of  AI  in  CCL  and  ADH  were  compared  to  AI  data  previously  generated  from  disease- 
free,  as  well  as  low-  and  high-grade  DCIS  (Table  1).  The  average  level  of  AI  in  both 
CCL  and  ADH  were  significantly  higher  (P<0.005)  than  in  disease-free  specimens 
(1.5%).  AI  frequencies  did  not  differ  between  CCL  and  disease-free  tissues  at  all  26 
chromosomal  regions,  but  were  significantly  higher  (P<0.05)  at  chromosome  8q24  in 
ADH  compared  to  disease-free  tissues. 

When  levels  of  AI  in  CCL  and  ADH  were  compared  to  those  in  Iow-(n-19)  and  high- 
grade  (n-47)  DCIS,  the  average  frequencies  of  AI  in  both  low-  (12%)  and  high-grade 
(26%)  DCIS  were  significantly  higher  (P<0.0001)  than  in  CCL  and  ADH.  Alterations 
of  chromosome  16q  are  the  most  frequent  alterations  in  low-grade  DCIS  (>50%), 
significantly  fewer  (P<0.005)  CCL  and  ADH  lesions  had  detectable  AI  events.  In 
addition,  ADH  had  significantly  fewer  alterations  at  chromosome  13ql2  than  low-grade 
DCIS  (P<0.05).  When  compared  to  high-grade  DCIS,  levels  of  AI  were  significantly 
lower  at  16/26  and  12/26  loci  for  CCL  and  ADH,  respectively. 


DISCUSSION 

Increased  risk  of  developing  invasive  breast  cancer  has  been  associated  with 
presence  of  CCL  (~2-fold)  and  ADH  (4-5-fold)^^'^^.  Although  detection  of  these 
precancerous  lesions  has  increased  with  improvements  in  screening,  diagnosis  of  CCL 
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and  ADH  is  subjective,  with  features  of  CCL  ranging  from  columnar  cell  alterations  in 
luminal  cells  to  flat/clinging  DCIS,  and  diagnosis  of  ADH  based  on  the  inability  to 
diagnose  DCIS  Molecular  characterization  of  CCL  and  ADH  may  improve  not  only 
the  ability  to  accurately  diagnose,  but  to  understand  the  etiology  and  progression  of  early 
breast  lesions. 

Studies  evaluating  genetic  alterations  in  syncluonous  CCL  and  ADH  lesions  have 
observed  genomic  changes  throughout  the  genome  but  frequently  at  3p,  9  1  Iq,  16q  and 
17p,  leading  to  a  model  of  breast  cancer  development  in  which  that  the  coluimiar  cell 
lesions  are  precursors  to  well-differentiated  in  situ  and  invasive  breast  carcinoma 
Similarly,  recuiTent  alterations  on  chr-omosomes  Iq,  8p,  16q,  17p  and  17q  in  ADH  lesions 
'’■‘^suggest  that  ADH  may  be  direct  cancer  precursors  Together,  these  studies  suggest 
that  CCL  and  ADH  share  molecular  changes  with  more  advanced  disease,  especially  loss 
of  chi-omosome  16q,  providing  molecular  support  to  a  histological  continuum  of  disease. 

Shared  genetic  alterations  between  early  lesions  and  advanced  disease  have 
largely  been  generated  in  synchronous  lesions  fi-om  cancerous  breasts  When 
synchronous  lesions  are  compared  to  pure  lesions  from  otherwise  non-diseased  breasts,  it 
is  clear  that  pure  and  synchi'onous  lesions  differ  extensively  at  the  molecular  level.  For 
example,  in  a  study  of  399  premalignant  breast  lesions,  26  ADH  lesions  were  isolated 
from  non-cancerous  and  25  from  cancerous  breasts;  ADH  from  cancerous  breasts  had 
detectable  AI  at  13/15  (87%)  of  loci  and  increased  AI  at  chr'omosome  1  Ip  in  synchronous 
(38%)  compared  to  pure  (15%)  ADH.  Because  nearly  45%  of  the  ADH  lesions  shared  an 
AI  event  with  the  synchronous  cancer,  ADH  could  be  viewed  as  a  precursor  to  more 
advanced  disease.  In  contrast,  the  frequency  of  AI  in  pure  ADH  was  low  suggesting 
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that  pure  ADH  may  be  different  at  the  molecular  level  from  synchronous  lesions. 
Similarly,  benign  proliferative  lesions  show  few  gross  genomic  alterations  compared  to  in 
situ  carcinomas,  suggesting  that  benign  lesions,  such  as  ductal  hyperplasias  and 
papillomas,  are  not  obligate  direct  precursors  of  more  advanced  disease  .  In  a  study 
evaluating  genetic  changes  in  14  pure  ADH  specimens,  Rosenberg  et  al  found  that  40% 
of  lesions  had  detectable  alteations,  suggesting  ADH  is  comprised  of  monoclonal  cell 
populations.  These  genetic  alterations  need  not  suggest  that  ADH  is  an  obligate 
precursor  of  malignancy,  rather,  the  presence  of  multiple  monoclonal  lesions  in  a  single 
breast  may  reflect  field  defects  within  the  breast  Even  within  in  situ  carcinomas, 
which  are  genetically  more  advanced  than  CCL  or  ADH,  pure  DCIS  demonstrates  a 
divergent  molecular  profile  from  synchronous  DCIS,  the  molecular  profile  of 
synchi'onous  DCIS  is  quite  similar  to  that  from  invasive  lesions  Thus,  pure  lesions 
are  not  equivalent  to  those  found  in  cancerous  breasts  and  models  of  tumor  progression 
developed  from  data  from  synchi’onous  lesions  may  not  accurately  reflect  breast  cancer 
etiology. 

Our  study,  which  included  only  pure  early  lesions,  supports  the  idea  that  pure 
early  breast  lesions  are  molecularly  distinct  from  synchi’onous  lesions  found  in  cancerous 
breasts.  While  studies  of  synchronous  lesions  have  found  high  frequencies  of  AI  on 
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chromosomes  16q  and  17p,  similar  to  levels  found  in  invasive  disease  ,  AI  in  this  study 
was  infrequent  at  1 6q  and  non-detectable  at  1 7p  1 3 . 1  in  both  CCL  and  ADH.  Alterations 
of  chi’omosome  16q,  present  in  >50%  of  low-grade  DCIS,  were  detected  in  only  7%  of 
CCL  and  10%  of  ADH  and  were  not  significantly  different  from  background  levels  found 
in  disease-free  tissues.  Physical  loss  of  chromosome  16q  is  frequently  the  only  detectable 
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genetic  change  in  low-grade  breast  disease  thus  while  a  small  subset  of  early  lesions 
have  with  detectable  AI  at  16q  may  be  genetically  programmed  to  progress  to  low-grade 
disease,  the  majority  of  early  CCL  and  ADH  do  not  exhibit  this  hallmark  of  low-grade 
DCIS. 

In  addition,  overall  levels  of  AI  were  significantly  higher  in  both  CCL  and  ADH 
compared  to  disease-free  tissues  and  significantly  lower  than  low-  and  high-grade  DCIS 
(Figure  3).  Of  note,  although  ~l/3  of  patients  with  either  CCL  or  ADH  had  no  detectable 
AI  events,  2-21%  of  early  lesions  had  levels  of  AI  similar  to  that  seen  in  low-(12%)  and 
high-grade  DCIS  (19%),  respectively.  These  more  “genetically  advanced”  lesions  with 
high  levels  of  AI  may  be  more  likely  to  progress,  however,  none  of  these  patients  have,  to 
date,  had  a  recurrence  or  progression  of  disease. 

The  differences  in  levels  of  genetic  alterations  may  explain  why  early  breast 
disease  has  a  higher  cure  rate  than  the  preinvasive  DCIS.  Patients  with  ADH  treated  with 
tamoxifen  or  other  chemopreventive  agents  have  a  higher  proportional  risk  reduction 
(86%)  compared  to  patients  diagnosed  with  DCIS  (-40%)  In  addition,  numerous 
studies  have  shown  that  the  risk  of  recurrence  does  not  increase  when  ADH  is  excised 
with  positive  margins  while  re-excision  in  clinically  wananted  for  patients  with  DCIS. 
Clinical  management  of  CCL  as  DCIS  is  not  recommended  as  this  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
overtreatment  of  many  patients 

The  low  levels  of  genomic  alterations  of  pure  CCL  and  ADH  may  reflect  the 
relatively  young  age  of  these  lesions,  as  genetic  alterations  associated  with  growth  and 
invasion  have  not  yet  accumulated.  In  contrast,  synclu'onous  lesions  are  genetically 
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advanced,  sharing  many  alterations  with  in  situ  and  invasive  carcinomas.  It  is  possible 
that  these  differences  reflect  the  more  advanced  nature  of  syncluonous  lesions  from 
cancerous  breasts;  alterations  of  chi'omosomal  regions  such  as  16q,  17p  and  17q  may 
stimulate  proliferation  and  invasion,  providing  these  lesions  with  a  genetically 
predetermined  ability  to  progress  quickly  from  preinvasive  to  invasive  disease. 

Alternatively,  the  similar  chromosomal  alterations  found  amongst  lesions  and 
carcinomas  of  the  same  breast  may  reflect  field  effects.  First  proposed  in  1953  by 
Slaugher  et  al.,  field  cancerization  describes  the  presence  of  histologically  abnormal 
tissues  surrounding  carcinomas  and  subsequent  local  recurrence  of  disease  Briefly,  a 
stem  cell  is  thought  to  accumulate  initiating  genetic  mutations,  which  are  passed  on  to 
daughter  cells.  These  cells  escape  the  normal  mechanisms  of  cell  cycle  control  and 
expand,  becoming  a  field  of  altered  cells.  As  the  field  grows,  additional  genetic  changes 
accumulate  throughout  the  field,  resulting  in  a  variety  of  subclones,  now  developing 
independently  from  one  another.  These  subclones  have  the  ability  to  progress  to  different 
types  of  lesions  Genomic  changes  shared  between  early  lesions  and  synchronous 
invasive  carcinomas,  may,  therefore  reflect  field  effects  and  the  unstable  genome  of 
breast  tissue  in  a  cancerous  breast. 

Overall  levels  of  AI  in  ADH  were  more  similar  to  those  in  disease-free  tissues 
than  DCIS  at  the  molecular  level,  however,  23%  of  ADH  specimens  showed  AI  at 
chromosome  8q24,  similar  to  DCIS.  The  v-myc  myelocytomatosis  viral  oncogene 
homolog  (MYC,  NM_002467)  gene  which  maps  to  the  8q24  region,  has  been  associated 
with  altered  cellular  proliferation,  growth,  differentiation  and  metabolism 
Amplification  of  c-MYC  may  contribute  to  progression  of  high-grade  disease  thi'ough 
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increased  levels  of  proteoljdic  enzymes  such  as  Cathepsin  D  and  matrix 
metalloproteinases  leading  to  disruption  and  degradation  of  the  extracellular  matrix 
and  promoting  cellular  invasion.  Larger  retrospective  studies  measuring  the  extent  of  AI 
at  chromosome  8q24  in  ADH  specimens  from  patients  with  disease  recuiTence  will  help 
determine  whether  assessment  of  c-MYC  or  other  genes  from  this  region  can  be  used  to 
identify  those  lesions  likely  to  progress. 

In  conclusion,  pure  CCL  and  ADH  lesions  demonstrate  significantly  lower  levels 
of  genetic  alterations  than  in  situ  or  invasive  carcinomas  as  well  as  synchronous  early 
lesions  from  cancerous  breasts.  Molecular  alterations  previously  reported  to  characterize 
early  lesions  such  as  alterations  of  chromosomes  16q  and  17p  were  not  found  in  lesions 
from  non-cancerous  breasts.  While  data  generated  from  synchronous  lesions  has  been 
used  as  support  for  a  model  of  breast  cancer  progression  from  CCL  and  ADH  to  in  situ 
and  invasive  disease,  our  data  suggest  that  pure  early  lesions  are  not  genetically  advanced 
and  may  not  represent  obligatory  precursors  to  more  advanced  disease.  Given  the 
molecular  differences  between  pure  and  synchi'onous  lesions,  cuixent  models  of  disease 
initiation,  progression  and  risk  based  largely  on  data  generated  from  cancerous  breasts 


should  be  re-evaluated. 
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FIGURE  LEGEND 

Figure  1 .  Heinotoxylin  and  eosin  stained  sections  showing  the  specificity  of  laser 
microdissection  in  obtaining  homogenous  populations  of  diseased  cells.  Panels  A-B,  CCL 
showing  legions  of  both  columnar  cell  change  and  columnar  cell  hypeiplasia,  without 
atypia;  panels  C-D;  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia. 

Figure  2.  Detection  of  allelic  imbalance  in  breast  disease  with  fluorescence-based 
geno typing.  Alleles  for  marker  D3S1566  on  chromosome  3pl4  were  detected  as 
fluorescent  peaks  in  referent  DNA  (top)  and  microdissected  CCH  DNA  (bottom).  To 
peaks  were  detected  in  the  reference  sample  at  162  and  164  bp,  while  the  164  bp  peak  is 
missing  in  the  CCH  sample. 

Figure  3.  Genomic  instability  (%  informative  markers  showing  AI)  across  a  continuum  of 
pie-invasive  bieast  disease.  Significant  differences  in  AI  were  observed  between  disease- 
free  (DF)  tissues  and  early  lesions  (jP<0.005)  and  between  early  lesions  and  grade  1  (Gl) 
DCIS  and  grade  3  (G3)  DCIS  (E<0.0001). 
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Abstract 

Introduction 

Columnar  cell  lesions  (CCL)  and  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (AOH)  frequently  coexist  and  share 
molecular  changes  with  in  situ  and  invasive  components,  suggesting  that  CCL  and  ADH  may  be 
precursors  to  breast  cancer.  These  conclusions  are  largely  based  on  studies  examining  CCL  and/or  ADH 
from  patients  diagnosed  with  more  advanced  disease.  We  assessed  allelic  imbalance  (Ai)  in  pure  CCL  or 
ADH  specimens  to  characterize  molecular  changes  in  nonneoplastic  breast  lesions. 

Methods 

DNA  samples  were  obtained  from  laser-microdissected  pure  CCL  (n  =  42)  or  ADH  (n  =  31).  AI  was 
assessed  at  26  chromosomal  regions  commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer.  Data  were  analyzed  using 
Fisher’s  exact  and  Student’s  f-tests  using  a  cutoff  of  P  <  0.05. 

Results 

The  average  AI  frequency  was  6.2%  in  CCL  and  6.1%  in  ADH, --33%  of  nonneoplastic  lesions  had  no 
detectable  genetic  changes.  Levels  of  AI  in  CCL  and  AOH  were  significantly  (P  <  0.0001)  lower  than 
observed  in  either  low-  or  high-grade  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS)  lesions.  Genetic  changes 
characteristic  of  in  situ  and  invasive  disease,  especially  on  chromosomes  16q  and  17p,  were  infrequent 
in  pure  nonneoplastic  lesions. 


Conclusions 


Pure  CCL  and  ADH  lesions  demonstrate  lower  levels  of  genetic  alterations  than  DCIS,  invasive 
carcinomas  or  CCL/ADH  lesions  from  cancerous  breasts;  alterations  of  chromosomes  16q  and  17p  were 
not  detected.  Pure  CCL  and  ADH  lesions  are  not  genetically  advanced,  and  molecular  profiles  do  not 
support  these  lesions  as  obligatory  precursors  to  more  advanced  disease.  Molecular  differences 
between  pure  and  synchronous  lesions  support  re-evaluation  of  current  models  of  disease  initiation, 
progression,  and  risk. 
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Abstract:  Breast  cancer  is  a  heterogeneous  disease  with  a  complex  etiology  tliat  develops  from  difterent  cellular  lineages, 
progresses  along  multiple  molecular  pathways,  and  demonstrates  wide  variability  in  response  to  treatment.  The  “standard 
of  care”  approach  to  breast  cancer  treatment  in  which  all  patients  receive  similar  interventions  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by 
personalized  medicine,  based  on  molecular  characteristics  of  individual  patients.  Both  inherited  and  somatic  genomic 
variation  is  providing  useful  information  for  customizing  treatment  regimens  for  breast  cancer  to  maximize  efficacy  and 
minimize  adverse  side  effects.  In  this  article,  we  review  (1)  hereditary'  breast  cancer  and  current  use  of  inherited  suscepti¬ 
bility  genes  in  patient  management;  (2)  the  potential  of  newly-identified  breast  cancer-susceptibility  variants  for  improv¬ 
ing  risk  assessment;  (3)  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  direct-to-consumer  testing;  (4)  molecular  characterization  of 
sporadic  breast  cancer  through  iinmunohistochemistiy'  and  gene  e.xpression  profiling  and  opportunities  for  personalized 
prognostics;  and  (5)  phannacogenomic  influences  on  the  effectiveness  of  current  breast  cancer  treatments.  Molecular 
genomics  has  the  potential  to  revolutionize  clinical  practice  and  improve  the  lives  of  women  with  breast  cancer. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Breast  cancer  is  the  most  frequently  occurring  cancer  and 
the  leading  cause  of  deatii  in  women  between  20  and  59 
years  of  age  in  the  United  Slates  [1].  Over  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  incidence  of  breast  cancer  has  increased  dramatically, 
such  that  today  one  in  eight  women  are  expected  to  develop 
breast  cancer  during  her  lifetime.  Last  year  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  40,000  women  died  from  breast  cancer  [2] 
and  the  cost  of  treatment  for  breast  cancer  patients  exceeded 
$8  billion  [3]. 

Breast  cancer  has  a  complex  etiology  where  susceptibil¬ 
ity  is  influenced  by  both  environmental  and  genetic  factors. 
Considerable  experimental  and  epidemiological  evidence 
suggests  that  lifetime  exposure  to  endogenous  hormones, 
notably  estrogens  and  androgens,  promotes  breast  carcino¬ 
genesis.  In  population-based  studies,  factors  related  to  in¬ 
creased  estrogen  exposure  throughout  a  woman’s  lifetime, 
such  as  early  menarche,  late  menopause,  use  of  oral  contra¬ 
ceptives,  and  hormone  replacehient  therapy,  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  '-2-fold  increase  in  breast  cancer  risk  among 
premenopausal  women  [4-6].  Other  risk  factors  including 
age,  family  iiistory,  late  age  (>30  years)  at  first  pregnancy  or 
never  being  pregnant,  and  high  breast  density  [7],  as  well  as 
modifiable  risk  factors  such  as  nutrition  [8],  exercise,  and 
alcohol/tobacco  use  are  also  important  in  defining  risk  for 
breast  cancer. 

Heterogeneity  in  clinical,  pathological,  and  molecular 
characteristics  makes  breast  cancer  a  challenging  disease  to 
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manage.  Pathological  characterization  of  breast  carcinomas 
includes  a  number  of  variables  such  as  tissue  architecture, 
cellular  differentiation,  and  size/presence  of  local  or  distant 
metastasis,  which  influence  disease  progression,  risk  assess¬ 
ment,  and  prognosis.  Other  variables  including  estrogen  re¬ 
ceptor  (ER),  progesterone  receptor  (PR),  and  epidermal 
growth  factor  receptor-2  (HER2)  expression  vary  widely 
among  breast  cancer  patients  and  thus  are  routinely  assessed 
as  a  component  of  standard  care  for  determining  the  most 
effective  treatment.  At  the  molecular  level,  breast  cancer  has 
been  found  to  exhibit  extensive  variability,  with  at  least  five 
tumor  subtypes  identified  by  patterns  of  gene  expression  [9, 
10].  In  women  with  similar  patiiological  characteristics,  mo¬ 
lecular  heterogeneity  of  breast  disease  may  cause  clinical 
outcomes  to  vary  widely  even  though  patients  receive  identi¬ 
cal  treatments  [11]. 

The  extensive  molecular  and  pathological  diversity  ob¬ 
served  in  breast  cancer  patients  suggests  that  breast  cancer  is 
not  a  homogeneous  disease  that  can  be  effectively  managed 
by  a  “standard  of  care”  approach.  Breast  cancer  may  be  more 
appropriately  defined  as  a  myriad  of  diseases  characterized 
by  variability  in  developmental  pathways,  propensity  to  me¬ 
tastasize,  and  response  to  treatment  that  can  only  be  success¬ 
fully  treated  by  regimens  targeted  to  individual  patients.  Per¬ 
sonalized  medicine  provides  care  and  treatment  based  on 
fixed  and  modifiable  risk  factors  unique  to  each  patient,  as 
well  as  pathological  and  molecular  characteristics  that  make 
each  breast  carcinoma  unique.  In  this  review,  we  critically 
examine  the  role  of  inherited  and  somatic  genomic  variation 
in  breast  cancer,  outlining  the  predictive  utility  of  suscepti¬ 
bility  variants,  extent  and  potential  information  content  of 
cancer  genomics,  and  the  promise  of  personalized  medicine 
and  personalized  oncology. 
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Breast  Cancer  and  Personal  Genomics 

HEREDITARY  BREAST  CANCER 
Identification  of  Susceptibility  Genes 

The  idea  that  breast  cancer  has  a  familial  or  inherited 
component  was  proposed  as  early  as  1757  when  Le  Dran 
described  a  19-year  old  woman  witli  breast  cancer  whose 
grandmother  and  maternal  uncle  died  of  breast  cancer  [12], 
In  1866,  Broca  characterized  a  family  with  ten  women  across 
four  generations  who  were  affected  with  breast  cancer,  and 
provided  sufficient  data  to  create  a  family  pedigree  tliat 
clearly  showed  tlie  lieritable  nature  of  the  disease  [13].  More 
recently,  twin  studies  and  segregation/risk  analysis  liave  pro¬ 
vided  additional  evidence  that  the  development  of  breast 
cancer  has  a  genetic  component  [14-17]. 

Identification  of  genes  associated  with  the  development 
of  breast  cancer  is  complicated  by  the  co-occurrence  of  spo¬ 
radic  and  heritable  breast  cancer  within  families.  Because 
breast  cancer  affects  one  in  eight  women,  approximately 
11%  of  families  will  contain  more  than  one  female  with 
breast  cancer  [18],  but  it  may  be  challenging  to  distinguish 
disease  attributable  to  an  inherited  cancer  susceptibility  gene 
from  chance  clustering  of  sporadic  breast  cancer  cases  within 
a  family.  To  identify  breast  cancer  susceptibility  genes,  large 
extended  families  meeting  stringent  criteria  for  defining  heri¬ 
table  breast  cancer  were  needed.  Using  this  approach,  23 
extended  Caucasian  families  containing  146  individuals  with 
breast  cancer  including  early  onset  cases,  bilateral  disease, 
and/or  male  breast  cancer  were  assembled.  Forty  percent  of 
these  families  showed  strong  linkage  to  a  marker  on  chromo¬ 
some  17q21  [19].  In  1994,  a  novel  gene  with  a  zinc-finger 
domain  and  wide  tissue  expression,  including  breast  and 
ovary,  was  identified  as  the  breast  cancer  1  gene  (BRCAl) 
[20]. 

Despite  the  strong  contribution  of  BRCAl  to  hereditary 
breast  and  ovarian  cancer,  mutations  in  BRCAl  do  not  ac¬ 
count  for  all  cases  of  inherited  breast  cancer,  implicating  the 
existence  of  a  second  major  susceptibility  gene.  Using  tech¬ 
niques  similar  to  those  used  in  the  discovery  of  BRCAl,  a 
novel  gene  on  chromosome  13ql2-ql3  was  identified  as 
BRCA2  in  1995  [21,22]. 

Following  the  identification  of  BRCAl  and  BRCA2, 
screening  tests  were  developed  to  identify  mutation  carriers 
and  families  at  risk  for  hereditary  breast  and  ovarian  cancer. 
Screening  is  now  recommended  for  women  with  breast  can¬ 
cer  diagnosed  at  an  early  age,  women  with  bilateral  breast 
cancer,  women  with  a  family  lustory  of  breast  and  ovarian 
cancer  involving  multiple  family  members  (including 
males),  and  women  of  Ashkenazi  Jewish  ancestry  [23].  Cur¬ 
rently  in  the  United  States,  Myriad  Genetics 
{wrvw.myriad.com)  is  the  sole  provider  of  BRAC/lwn/yj/s®, 
a  direct  sequencing  approach  to  detect  mutations  in  BRCAl 
and  BRCA2. 

Patient  Management 

Clinical  management  of  BRCA  mutation  carriers  may 
include  surgical  intervention,  chemoprevention,  or  increased 
surveillance.  Although  prophylactic  mastectomy  is  the  most 
effective  intervention  for  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  carriers,  re¬ 
ducing  the  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  by  90%  [24], 
mastectomy  is  a  highly  invasive  procedure  with  adverse 
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physical  and  potentially  devastating  psychological  effects. 
Thus,  other  non-surgical  methods  have  been  developed  for 
detection  and  risk  reduction  [25].  As  tamoxifen  in  BRCA 
mutation  carriers  with  breast  cancer  has  been  shown  to  sig¬ 
nificantly  decrease  the  rate  of  contralateral  disease  [26], 
chemoprevention  may  be  considered  as  part  of  an  overall 
risk  management  program.  In  addition,  magnetic  resonance 
imaging  (MRI)  is  more  sensitive  than  mammography  for 
detecting  malignancy  in  BRCA  carriers  [27].  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Consensus  Conference  on  Breast  Cancer  Risk,  Genet¬ 
ics,  and  Risk  Management  recently  advocated  use  of  both 
mammography  and  MRI  at  alternating  six-month  intervals 
for  screening  BRCA  mutation  carriers  [28]. 

BRCA  status  appears  to  confer  a  unique  tumor  phenotype 
that  may  contribute  to  poorer  outcomes  in  patients  with 
breast  cancer.  Primary  breast  tumors  from  BRCAl  mutation 
carriers  have  unique  pathology,  including  high  histological 
grade,  atypical  medullary  histotype,  high  rates  of  cellular 
proliferation,  pushing  margins  and  infiltrating  lymphocytes, 
and  are  frequently  ER,  PR,  and  HER2  negative  (triple  nega¬ 
tive)  [29].  These  clinical  attributes  contribute  to  the  “basal- 
like”  phenotype  of  BRCAl  breast  carcinomas  and  may  in¬ 
fluence  tumor  behavior  and  aggressiveness.  Some  studies 
have  observed  lower  survival  in  BRCAl  mutation  carriers 
compared  to  non-carriers  [30,  31],  suggesting  poorer  out¬ 
comes  in  patients  with  BRCAl  mutations;  however,  other 
studies  have  found  no  evidence  of  significant  differences  in 
long-term  survival  [32, 33]. 

The  availability  of  genetic  testing  for  BRCA  mutations  is 
potentially  valuable  in  surgical  decision  making  for  newly 
diagnosed  breast  cancer  patients,  as  approximately  one-half 
of  patients  who  are  discovered  to  carry  BRCA  1/2  mutations 
are  likely  to  choose  bilateral  mastectomy  compared  to  only 
one-fourth  of  non-carriers  [34].  At  present,  BRCA  mutation 
status  is  not  considered  when  making  recommendations  for 
systemic  therapy  because  response  to  such  therapies  has  not 
been  shown  to  differ  between  carriers  and  non-carriers  [28]. 
However,  alterations  in  DNA  repair  caused  by  defects  in 
BRCAl  and  BRCA2  may  enhance  the  sensitivity  of  BRCA- 
positive  tumors  to  platinum  agents  such  as  cisplatin  and  car- 
boplatin,  which  cross-link  DNA  and  interfere  with  replica¬ 
tion  [35].  Similarly,  BRCA  dysfunction  sensitizes  cells  to 
poly(ADP-ribose)  polymerase  (PARP)  inhibitors,  leading  to 
chromosomal  instability,  cell  cycle  arrest,  and  apoptosis  in 
BRCAl  and  BRCA2  deficient  cells  [36].  Clinical  trials  are 
currently  underway  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  PARP  in¬ 
hibitors  in  treating  BRCA  deficient  breast  tumors,  which 
may  open  new  avenues  for  less  toxic  therapies  that  target 
particular  DNA  repair  pathways  in  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  mu¬ 
tation  carriers  [37]. 

Genomic  VariabUiiy  Among  BRCA  Carriers 

Identification  of  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  has  improved 
clinical  management  of  some  individuals  with  hereditary 
breast  and  ovarian  cancer,  but  personalized  care  is  not  yet 
available  for  mutation  carriers.  Important  barriers  to  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  include  allelic  heterogeneity,  environmental 
effects,  and  genetic  modifiers.  Allelic  heterogeneity,  where 
different  mutations  in  the  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  genes  show 
variability  in  penetrance,  has  been  associated  with  different 
risks  for  developing  disease  [38, 39].  Although  many  women 
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with  BRCA  mutations  have  a  high  probability  of  developing 
breast  cancer,  15%  of  BRCA] -positive  women  and  20%  of 
BRCA2-positive  women  will  never  develop  breast  cancer 
[40].  Likewise,  environmental  factors  such  as  exercise  and 
body  weight,  environmental  exposures  [41],  contraceptive 
and  hormone  use,  and  reproductive  history  may  influence 
tumor  development  in  BRCA  carriers  [42],  Modifier  genes 
are  believed  to  contribute  to  variability  in  cancer  risk,  but  the 
identification  of  genetic  modifiers  has  been  difficult.  To 
date,  only  a  single  variant  (-1350C)  in  the  recombination 
protein  A  (RECA  or  RAD51)  gene  has  been  confirmed  as  a 
genetic  modifier  in  BRCA2  carriers  [43].  The  androgen  re¬ 
ceptor  (AR),  amplified  in  breast  cancer  1  (AIBl),  and  aurora 
kinase  (AURKA)  genes  have  been  implicated  as  genetic 
modifiers  in  BRCA  carriers,  but  remain  only  candidates  as 
positive  results  have  yet  to  be  replicated  [44]. 

To  hasten  the  identification  of  genetic  modifier  genes,  the 
Consortium  of  Investigators  of  Modifiers  of  BRCAl  and 
BRCA2  (CIMBA)  was  established  in  2005  as  a  “consortium 
of  consortia”.  With  the  collection  of  clinical  data  and  genetic 
material  from  more  than  15,000  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  pa¬ 
tients  from  around  tlie  world,  genetic  studies  from  CIMBA 
should  have  sufficient  power  to  identify  modifier  genes  [45]. 
Identification  of  genetic  modifiers  that  influence  risk  of  de¬ 
veloping  breast  and/or  ovarian  cancer  is  needed  to  refine 
individual  risk  estimates  and  guide  treatment  options,  includ¬ 
ing  the  need  for  prophylactic  mastectomy  and/or  oophorec¬ 
tomy,  in  a  personalized  fashion. 

Mutations  in  the  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  genes  account  for 
the  majority  of  families  with  six  or  more  cases  of  early-onset 
breast  and/or  ovarian  cancer;  however,  many  families  with  a 
high  incidence  of  breast  cancer  have  no  detectable  mutations 


in  BRCAl  or  BRCA2  [46],  suggesting  the  existence  of  addi¬ 
tional  breast  cancer  susceptibility  genes.  Although  genes 
associated  with  increased  susceptibility  have  been  identified, 
the  majority  of  causative  breast  cancer  genes  remain  un¬ 
known  [47]  — •  see  Fig.  (1),  Confounding  factors  such  as  (1) 
heterogeneous  phenotypes  attributable  tp  several  unidenti¬ 
fied  BRCA  genes,  each  accounting  for  a  small  number  of 
cancer  cases;  (2)  genes  influencing  development  of  other 
types  of  cancer  in  addition  to  breast  that  may  not  be  linked  to 
breast  cancer;  and  (3)  weakly  penetrant  genes  that  are  herita¬ 
ble  but  resemble  sporadic  breast  cancer  in  appearance  [48] 
make  the  identification  of  high-risk  breast  cancer  genes  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  critical  to  providing  personalized  and  effective 
care  to  patients  with  hereditary  and/or  familial  breast  cancer. 

RISK  ASSESSMENT  FOR  SPORADIC  BREAST  CAN¬ 
CER 

Risk  Estimation 

Inherited  mutations  have  been  associated  with  10-15%  of 
all  breast  cancer  cases;  however,  disease  etiology  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  women  appears  to  be  sporadic,  lacking  a  significant 
family  history.  Because  sporadic  breast  cancer  may  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  number  of  lifestyle  and  environmental  factors  as 
well  as  common  low-risk  variants  in  a  number  of  genes,  sev¬ 
eral  models  have  been  developed  in  an  attempt  to  quantify 
individualized  breast  cancer  risk: 

•  The  Gail  model  measures  risk  based  on  patient  age, 
age  at  menarche,  number  of  prior  breast  biopsies,  age 
at  first  live  birth,  and  number  of  first  degree  relatives 
affected  by  breast  cancer  [49]. 

Heritable 


Additional  variants  {-“70%) 


Moderate  penetrance  (<3%) 

•  CHEK2  •  BRIP1 

•  ATM  •  PALB2 


Fig.  (I  ).  Complexity  and  largely  unknown  molecular  etiology  of  breast  cancer.  The  majority  of  breast  cancer  cases  (~70%)  are  considered 
sporadic  m  nature  because  individuals  with  disease  do  not  have  an  extensive  family  histoiy'  of  breast  cancer  and  molecular  alterations  con¬ 
tributing  to  tlie  disease  have  not  been  identified.  Familial  breast  cancer  (-30%  of  patients),  often  seen  in  families  with  a  high  incidence  of 
breast  cancer,  has  been  associated  with  a  number  of  high-,  moderate-,  and  low'-penetrancc  susceptibility  genes. 
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•  The  Ciaiis  model  estimates  risk  based  on  the  number 
of  affected  relatives  and  their  respective  age  at  diag¬ 
nosis  [50]. 

•  The  BRCAPRO  model  calculates  risk  of  developing 
breast  cancer  based  on  the  probability  of  carrying  a 
BRCAl  orBRCA2  mutation  [51]. 

These  models  have  been  widely  used  to  predict  risk  and 
direct  patient  care,  but  each  model  has  limitations  because  no 
model  accounts  for  the  spectrum  of  risk  factors  influencing 
breast  cancer.  For  example,  the  Gaii  model  considers  only 
first-degree  relatives  without  regard  to  age  at  diagnosis  or 
presence  of  ovarian  cancer,  thus  potentially  underestimating 
genetic  risk.  The  Clans  and  BRCAPRO  models  only  con¬ 
sider  family  history,  potentially  underestimating  risk  in 
women  with  other  risk  factors  [52].  In  addition,  these  models 
were  developed  10-20  years  ago  when  incidence  of  breast 
cancer  in  the  general  population  was  lower  than  it  is  today 
—  use  of  lower  baseline  risk  estimates  may  contribute  to  an 
underestimation  of  current  risk  [53].  More  recent  models, 
such  as  the  Tyrer-Cuzick  model,  utilize  family  history,  en¬ 
dogenous  estrogen  e,\posure,  and  presence  of  benign  disease 
to  model  breast  cancer  risk  [54],  but  contributions  from  other 
factors  such  as  mammographic  breast  density,  weight  gain, 
steroid  hormone  levels,  and  susceptibility  genes  have  not 
been  incorporated  [55]. 

The  discovery  of  the  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  genes  ad¬ 
vanced  risk  assessment  in  families  affected  by  hereditary 
breast  and  ovarian  cancer,  but  identification  of  molecular 
markers  associated  with  increased  breast  cancer  risk  in  pa¬ 
tients  without  a  family  history  of  breast  cancer  has  remained 
far  more  challenging.  Without  a  strong  family  history,  link¬ 
age  approaches  involving  large  pedigrees  such  as  those  used 
to  identify  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  are  not  applicable.  Sporadic 
breast  cancer  is  not  usually,  associated  with  other  cancers 
such  as  ovarian  or  male  breast  cancer  and  unlike  BRCAl- 
positive  carcinomas,  which  exhibit  specific  histological 
characteristics,  sporadic  breast  cancer  cases  comprise  a  vast 
array  of  phenotypes.  Early  approaches  to  identify  sporadic 
breast  cancer  susceptibility  genes  compared  the  frequency  of 
DNA  variants  in  genes  from  molecular  pathways  believed  to 
be  involved  in  breast  cancer  development  between  cases 


Table!.  Low-Pcnet ranee  Variants  that  may  Iniluencc  Sporadic  Breast  Cancer  Identified  thi-oiigh  Genome-Wide  Association 
Studies 


SNP 

Chromosome 

Candidate  Genes 

MAF 

OR” 

Reference 

rs889312 

Sqll 

MAP3K1 

0.28 

[60] 

rs2 180341 

6q22 

EC11DC1.RNF146 

0.27 

1.41 

[63] 

rs2981582 

10q26 

FGFR2 

0.38 

1.26 

rs3  803662 

16ql2 

TNRC9,  LOC643714 

0.25 

1.20 

rs38I7I98 

Upt5 

LSPl 

0.30 

1.07 

[60] 

rel0941679 

5pl2 

MRPS30 

0.25 

1.19 

[64] 

rsl3281615 

8q24 

0.40 

1.08 

[60] 

rsl  3387042 

2q35 

0.50 

1.21 

[62] 

*i\JAF  =  minor  allele  frequency. 
'"OR  “  odds  ratio  per  allele. 


with  disease  and  healthy  matched  controls.  An  association 
study  using  candidate  genes  recently  identified  caspase-8 
(CASP8)  as  a  low-risk  susceptibility  gene  where  the  major 
(H)  allele  of  the  D302H  polymorphism  had  a  protective  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  development  of  breast  cancer  [56].  Despite  suc¬ 
cess  in  identifying  CASP8,  candidate  gene  approaches  liave 
not  been  widely  successful  in  identifying  additional  breast 
cancer  susceptibility  genes  [57]. 

Wliole-Genoiiie  Approaches 

Candidate  gene  approaches  are  rapidly  giving  way  to 
genome-wide  association  studies  (GWAS),  which  evaluate  a 
dense  array  of  genetic  markers  representing  common 
variation  throughout  the  genome.  Completion  of  the  human 
genome  sequence  and  subsequent  identification  of  single 
nucleotide  polymorphisms  (SNPs)  now  permits  millions  of 
informative  SNPs  across  the  genome  to  be  assayed 
simultaneously.  GWAS  are  useful  for  mapping  genes  of 
interest  to  small,  localized  regions  of  the  genome  and  for 
detecting  the  effects  of  common  (>5%  minor  allele 
frequency)  alleles  on  disease  risk  [58].  Moreover,  GWAS  are 
performed  without  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
genetic  defect(s),  which  may  be  advantageous  since  many 
genes  identified  through  whole  genome  approaches  were  not 
previously  suspected  to  influence  the  disease  under 
investigation  [59]. 

Recent  GWAS  have  identified  a  number  of  loci  that 
appear  to  be  associated  with  breast  cancer  susceptibility 
(Table  1).  For  example,  tlie  fibroblast  growth  factor  receptor 
2  (FGFR2),  mitogen-activated  kinase  kinase  kinase  1 
(MAP3K1),  lymphocyte-specific  protein  (LSPl),  and 
trinucleotide  repeat-containing  9  (TNRC9A.OC643714) 
genes,  along  with  a  1 1 0  kb  region  of  chromosome  8q24  have 
been  associated  with  breast  cancer  in  large  studies  involving 
thousands  of  subjects  [60,  61].  Associations  with  other 
chromosomal  regions  —  2q35,  5pl2,  6q22,  and  16ql2  — 
also  have  been  reported  [62-64],  Further  analysis  has  shown 
that  allelic  variation  at  FGFR2,  TNRC9,  8q24,  2q35,  and 
5pl2  is  associated  witli  physiological  characteristics  of 
breast  tumors,  such  as  ER  status  [62,  64,  65],  and  specific 
FGFR2,  MAP3K1,  and  TNRC9  variants  may  interact  with 
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BRCAl  and  BRCA2  mutations  to  increase  breast  cancer  risk 

[66]. 

Despite  recent  success  in  identifying  genetic  determi¬ 
nants  of  breast  cancer,  susceptibility  alleles  identified 
through  GWAS  are  believed  to  account  for  only  ~5%  of 
breast  cancer  risk  [67],  If  future  studies  are  to  be  successful 
in  identifying  additional  low-risk  susceptibility  alleles  and 
low-frequency,  higlily-penetrant  variants  [68],  interactions 
between  genes  and  environmental  exposures  must  be  as¬ 
sessed  [69]  and  methods  must  be  developed  to  evaluate 
mechanisms  by  which  DNA  variants  in  intronic  or  intergenic 
regions  contribute  to  disease.  As  risk  associated  with  suscep¬ 
tibility  alleles  may  vary  between  racial/ethnic  populations 
due  to  differences  in  frequency,  patterns  of  disequilibrium, 
and  interactions  with  environmental  factors  [60,  62,  70], 
sufficiently  powered  genetic  studies  in  women  from  various 
ethnic  groups  are  needed  to  improve  risk  reduction  strategies 
for  all  women. 

Diiecf-to- Consumer  Testing 

New  susceptibility  variants  identified  by  GWAS  have  not 
yet  been  incorporated  into  genetic  tests  with  beneficial  clini¬ 
cal  utility  for  breast  cancer  patients.  However,  genetic  analy¬ 
sis  and  risk  assessment  are  available  commercially  through 
direct-to- consumer  (DTC)  testing.  A  number  of  for-profit 
companies  offer  personal  genetic  information  based  on  DTC 
tests  . —  the  largest  and  most  recognized  companies  include 
23andMe  (w'Ww.23andme.com),  deCODEme  (mvw.deco- 
deme.com),  Navigenics®  (www.navigenics.com),  and 
Knome®,  Inc.  (wvw.knome.com/liome)  (Table  2).  For  a  fee 
of  $99  to  $99,500  consumers  provide  a  blood,  buccal,  or 
saliva  sample  for  targeted  SNP  analysis  or  whole-genome 
sequencing.  Genetic  information  provided  to  the  consumer 
varies  greatly  among  companies,  from  trivial  facts  such  as 
ear  wax  type  to  ancestry  information  to  information  on  risk 
for  disease  [71,  72].  Although  DTC  tests  epitomize  “person¬ 
alized  genomics”  by  providing  consumers  vvith  individual 
genotypes,  critics  note  that  the  clinical  utility  of  such  tests  is 
limited  and  often  incongruent  with  marketing  claims.  Be¬ 
cause  information  on  family  history  and  environmental  ex¬ 
posures  is  usually  not  accounted  for,  DTC  risk  estimates  may 
not  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  consumers  to  make 
appropriate  medical  decisions  [73, 74]. 

The  majority  of  genetic  risk  assessments  developed  thus 
far  focus  on  DNA  variants;  however,  a  new  RNA-based  sig- 
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nature  has  been  developed  for  non-invasive  breast  cancer 
screening  using  peripheral  blood  samples.  Although  based 
on  a  small  number  of  cases  (n=24)  and  controls  (n=32),  a 
subset  of  37  genes  in  the  assay  correctly  classified  82%  of 
patients  [75].  Despite  a  relatively  high  misclassification  rate, 
DiaGenic  (www.diagenic.no)  has  since  developed  this  gene 
expression  signature  into  a  clinical  screening  tool,  currently 
available  only  in  India  as  BCtect™  India. 

MOLECULAR  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  BREAST 
TUMORS  -  PERSONALIZED  PROGNOSTICS 

Pathological  Cliaiacterizatioii 

Human  breast  carcinomas  exhibit  diverse  pathological 
characteristics  that  are  associated  with  different  clinical  out¬ 
comes,  and  thus  are  routinely  used  to  guide  treatment  op¬ 
tions.  Accordingly,  an  accurate  definition  of  prognosis  is 
dependent  on  the  ability  to  detect  and  quantify  differences  in 
tumor  attributes,  such  as  rates  of  proliferation  and  propensity 
to  metastasize.  Routine  tumor  evaluation  currently  includes: 
(1)  histopathological  classification;  (2)  grade  determination; 
and  (3)  quantification  of  himor  size,  surgical  margin  status, 
and  lymph  node  involvement.  Histopathological  characteri¬ 
zation,  based  on  microscopic  cellular  morphology,  classifies 
breast  carcinomas  into  common  subty))es  (ductal  or  lobular 
carcinoma),  which  tend  to  have  similar  prognoses  [76],  or 
less  common  forms  such  as  mucinous,  tubular,  and  papillary 
(favorable  prognosis)  [77]  or  inflammatory  breast  cancer 
(poor  prognosis)  [78].  Increasing  tumor  size  has  long  been 
associated  with  poor  prognosis  [79],  but  improved  mammo- 
graphic  detection  of  smaller  tumors  has  decreased  the  prog¬ 
nostic  utility  of  tumor  size  [80].  Presence  of  positive  surgical 
margins  has  been  associated  with  local  recurrence,  but  only 
27%  of  patients  with  extensively  positive  margins  will  have 
recurrent  disease  [81,  82].  Likewise,  the  Nottingham  His¬ 
tological  Score,  widely  used  for  assessing  histological  grade, 
is  clinically  useftil  for  stratifying  patients  into  low  risk  (low- 
grade  disease,  95%  five-year  survival)  and  high  risk  (high- 
grade  disease,  50%  five-year  survival)  groups  [83,  84],  but 
the  reliability  of  breast  tumor  grade  in  predicting  survival  is 
hampered  by  subjectivity  associated  with  its  assessment  [85]. 
Axillary  lymph  node  status  is  the  most  reliable  predictor  of 
survival,  differentiating  women  who  are  likely  to  have  >90% 
five-year  survival  (patients  with  negative  nodes)  from  those 
who  are  likely  to  have  <70%  survival  (women  with  nodal 
metastasis)  [86].  Although  these  clinical  attributes  are  cur- 


Tablc  2.  Leading  Dircct-fo-Consuiner  Genetic  Testing  Companies 


Company 

Headquarters 

Website 

Cost  (USD) 

Genetic 

Counseling 

Breast  Cancer  Susceptibility 
Variants 

23andMe 

Mountain  View,  CA 

\v\vw.23andnie.coni 

$399 

No 

2SNPS 

deCODEme 

Reykjavik,  Iceland 

www.decodeme.com 

$985" 

Yes 

1 1  variants*' 

Knome 

Cambridge,  MA 

mvvv.knome.com 

Custom' 

Yes 

DNA  sequence 

Navigcnics 

Foster  City,  CA 

wtt’w.navigenics.com 

$999^ 

Yes 

unknown 

'Complete  scan. 

women  of  European  descent 

'KnomeSRLECT™  is  $24,500  for  complete  sequence  of 20, 000  genes;  KiionieCOMPLETE”  is  $99,500  for  complete  genome  sequence. 
'’Option  for  ongoing  subscription  (S  i  99  per  year)  for  updates. 
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reiitly  tlie  standard  of  care  for  breast  cancer  patients,  many 
are  imprecise  in  their  ability  to  accurately  predict  outcomes. 

Inimiinohistochemistry 

Molecular  markers  have  the  potential  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  prognostic  information  to  supplement  traditional 
patiiological  assessments  for  disease  management  in  breast 
cancer  patients.  As  mentioned  above,  traditional  immunohis- 
tochemlstry  (IHC)  markers  routinely  used  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  breast  cancer  include  ER,  PR,  and  HER2.  Tumors 
positive  for  ER  and  PR  expression  frequently  have  low  cel¬ 
lular  proliferation  rates,  tend  to  exhibit  lower  histological 
grade,  and  are  associated  with  more  favorable  prognosis 
[87].  ER  and  PR  expression  also  is  useful  for  identifying 
patients  who  will  likely  benefit  from  hormonal  therapy,  as 
women  with  ER  and  PR  negative  breast  cancer  do  not  gain  a 
survival  benefit  from  anti-estrogen  tamoxifen  [88]. 

The  HER2  gene  is  a  member  of  the  epidermal  growth 
factor  receptor  family  with  tyrosine  kinase  activity  and  is 
amplified  at  the  DNA  level  and/or  over-expressed  in  1 5-25% 
of  breast  cancers.  Carcinomas  with  amplified/over-expressed 
HER2  exhibit  high  histological  grade  and  usually  have  a 
poor  prognosis  [89,  90].  Some  patients  with  positive  HER2 
status  (15-20%)  are  eligible  to  receive  trastuzumab,  a  mono¬ 
clonal  antibody  targeting  HER2,  in  combination  with  stan¬ 
dard  chemotherapy  [91]. 

Rigorous  clinical  studies  have  shown  that  evaluating  ER, 
PR,  and  HER2  status  provides  additional  prognostic  infor¬ 
mation  beyond  that  normally  achieved  by  histological  as¬ 
sessment  alone.  For  example,  breast  carcinomas  that  are  ER- 
negative,  PR-negative,  and  do  not  have  HER2  over  ex¬ 
pressed  (triple  negative)  are  marked  by  aggressive  behavior, 
but  because  women  with  triple-negative  disease  are  not  eli¬ 
gible  for  tamoxifen  or  trastuzumab  treatment,  they  usually 
have  relatively  low  long-term  survival  [92].  Other  markers 
such  as  nuclear  antigen  Ki67  are  not  routinely  used  to  guide 
treatment  selection,  but  hold  great  promise  for  monitoring 
the  effectiveness  oJP  neoadjuvant  chemotherapy  and  predict¬ 
ing  recurrence-free  survival  [93-95]. 

Individual  estimates  of  outcome  using  clinical  and  patho¬ 
logical  characteristics  of  breast  tumors,  including  age. 


menopausal  status,  co-morbid  conditions,  tumor  size,  num¬ 
ber  of  positive  lymph  nodes,  and  ER  status  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  computer  program.  Adjuvant!  Online 
(www.adjuvantonline.com/index.Jsp),  which  is  available 
over  the  Internet  as  a  decision  aid  for  patients  and  their  phy¬ 
sicians  [96].  The  program  estimates  the  efficacy  of  endocrine 
therapy  and  chemotherapy  as  well  as  overall  and  disease-free 
survival  in  a  user-friendly  format  that  effectively  brings  pa¬ 
tients  into  the  decision-making  process  regarding  personal¬ 
ized  treatments. 

Although  IHC  analysis  of  ER,  PR,  and  HER2  is  widely 
used  in  the  pathological  evaluation  of  breast  tumors,  addi¬ 
tional  molecular  signatures  involving  multiple  genes  and/or 
proteins  are  desperately  needed  to  more  accurately  classify 
tumors  and  guide  treatment  selection.  Recently,  a  multi-gene 
IHC-based  test  known  as  MammoStrat®  (Applied  Genomics, 
Huntsville,  AL;  www.applied-genomics.com/mammostrat, 
html)  was  developed  to  classify  breast  cancer  patients  into 
low-,  moderate-,  or  high-risk  categories  for  disease  recur¬ 
rence  [97]  (Table  3).,  MammoStrat®  uses  conventional  paraf¬ 
fin-embedded  tissue  to  assay  five  markers  by  IHC:  tumor 
protein  p53  (TP53)  —  known  to  play  a  central  role  in  cell 
cycle  regulation;  Hpa  II  tiny  fragments  locus  9C  (HTF9C) 
—  involved  in  DNA  replication  and  cell  cycle  control;  carci- 
noenibryonic  antigen-related  cell  adhesion  molecule  5 
(CEACAM5)  —  aberrantly  expressed  in  some  cancers; 
nmyc  downstream-regulated  gene  1  (NDRGl)  —  may  func¬ 
tion  as  a  signaling  protein  in  growth  arrest  and  cellular  dif¬ 
ferentiation;  and  solute  carrier  family  7  (cationic  amino  acid 
transporter,  y+  system),  member  5  (SLC7A5)  —  mediates 
amino  acid  transport.  The  MammosStrat®  test  may  have  util¬ 
ity  for  predicting  patient  outcomes,  but  currently  requires 
five  separate  slides  (one  slide  per  antibody),  which  has  the 
potential  to  show  variability  in  staining  intensity  and  scoring 
between  patients. 

Gene  Expression  Signatures  and  'Rinior  Classification 

With  the  sequencing  of  the  human  genome  and  identifi¬ 
cation  of  many  human  genes,  whole-genome  approaches 
using  array-based  methods  have  been  developed  to  evaluate 
expression  levels  for  thousands  of  genes  in  a  single  experi- 


Tablc  3.  Selected  Molecular  Diagnostic  Tests  forBicast  Cancer 


Test 

Company 

Assay  Type* 

Number  of  Gcucs/l’rotcins 

Classification 

Reference 

Breast  Bioclassifier’^ 

University  Ge¬ 
nomics 

qRT-PCR 

55 

Tumor  subtj’pe 

Therapeutic  guidance 

ManimaPrint” 

Agendia 

Microarray 

70 

Prognostic 

Therapeutic  guidance 

MammoStrat^ 

Applied  Genom¬ 
ics 

5 

Prognostic 

hh 

MapQnoM/  DX’" 

Ipsogen 

97 

Tumor  grade 

OncoO/>eDX” 

Genomic  Health 

qRT-PCR 

21 

Prognostic 

Tlierapeutic  guidance 

Rotterdam  signature 

Veridex 

Microarray 

76 

Prognostic 

[107] 

*qRT-PCR  -quantitative  real«time  PCR;  IHC  =  imniunohistochemfstiy. 
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inent,  Initial  studies  of  liiiman  breast  carcinomas  identified 
several  distinct  subtypes  of  breast  cancer  using  large-scale 
gene  expression  profiling;  (1)  ER  positive  (luminal-like), 
characterized  by  high  expression  of  many  genes  expressed  in 
breast  luminal  cells;  (2)  basal-like;  (3)  HER2  positive;  and 
(4)  normal-like  [9],  Further  experiments  subdivided  the  lu¬ 
minal  (ER  positive)  tumors  into  luminal  A  and  luminal  B 
subtypes,  and  found  that  these  five  subtypes  are  useful  in 
predicting  relapse-free  and  overall  survival,  with  the  HER2 
positive  and  basal-like  subtypes  having  the  shortest  survival 
times  [10]. 

To  improve  the  clinical  utility  of  molecular  signatures  for 
predicting  outcomes  in  women  with  breast  cancer,  a  new 
gene  signature  encompassing  a  larger  number  of  genes  has 
been  identified.  The  Single  Sample  Predictor  (SSP)  signature 
is  reported  to  identify  the  original  five  intrinsic  subtypes, 
plus  a  new  “IPN-regulated”  subtype,  characterized  by  high 
expression  of  interferon-regulated  genes  [98].  Likewise,  the 
Breast  Bioclassifier™  (University  Genomics,  Saint  Louis, 
MO)  is  a  commercial  assay  for  classifying  breast  carcinomas 
by  subtype.  Expression  levels  for  55  genes  provide  subtype 
information  and  a  continuous  risk  score  to  guide  treatment 
options  (www.bioclassifier.com/). 

As  gene  expression  signatures  for  classifying  breast  tu¬ 
mors  likely  reflect  underlying  biological  characteristics  of 
disease,  a  number  of  gene  expression  signatures  focusing  on 
specific  molecular  pathways  have  been  developed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  tumorigenesis  and  wound  healing  share  many  similar 
physiological  and  molecular  processes,  including  recruitment 
of  iiiflanmiatory  cells,  stimulation  of  fibroblast  and  epithelial 
cell  proliferation,  cell  migration,  and  angiogenesis.  A 
“wound  response”  gene  expression  signature  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  metastatic  progression  and  mortality  in  breast 
cancer  patients  [99],  and  may  improve  risk  stratification  in¬ 
dependently  of  established  clinicopathological  risk  factors 

[100] .  If  the  wound  response  signature  proves  to  be  effective 
in  identifying  patients  at  high-risk  of  recurrence  after  breast 
conserving  therapy,  it  may  be  usefui  as  a  diagnostic  tool  to 
identify  patients  who  shoiiid  be  offered  more  aggressive 
treatments,  such  as  increased  radiation,  or  who  should  con¬ 
sider  mastectomy  rather  than  breast  conserving  therapy 

[101] .  Likewise,  breast  carcinomas  showing  high  levels  of 
expression  for  hypoxia-related  genes  tend  to  exhibit  p53  mu¬ 
tations,  negative  ER  status,  and  high  histological  grade,  and 
have  been  associated  with  lower  overall  and  disease-free 
survival  [102]. 

Gene  expression  profiles  are  increasingly  being  used  as 
molecular  tools  to  complement  pathological  evaluation  and 
guide  treatment  options.  To  overcome  inherent  subjectivity 
in  histologicai  grading  of  breast  tumors,  the  Gene  expression 
Grade  Index  (GGI)  was  developed  to  summarize  the  similar¬ 
ity  between  gene  expression  profiles  and  tumor  grade.  The 
score  attempts  to  classify  low-grade  and  high-grade  tumors, 
and  to  subdivide  intermediate-grade  tumors  into  low-grade, 
high-grade,  or  mixed-grade  groups  [103],  Further  refinement 
of  the  gene  expression  grade  index  led  to  the  MopQuant 
DX™  Genomic  Grade  assay  (Ipsogen,  Marseille,  France; 
www.ipsogen.com/),  marketed  as  the  first  microarray-based 
diagnostic  test  to  measure  tumor  grade  [104].  With  the  re¬ 
ported  abiiity  to  classify  -80%  of  intermediate-grade  breast 
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tumors  as  eitlier  low-grade  or  high-grade,  the  MapQuant 
DX™  Genomic  Grade  assay  may  be  useful  in  guiding  treat¬ 
ment  options,  possibly  sparing  patients  with  low-grade 
(grade  I  or  grade  1-like)  tumors  unnecessary  treatments, 
while  identifying  those  patients  who  would  most  likely  bene¬ 
fit  from  chemotherapy. 

Gene  Expression  Signatures  and  Disease  Risk 

Molecular  profiles  are  now  being  used  more  frequently 
as  clinical  tools  to  determine  treatment  for  certain  groups  of 
patients  by  categorizing  them  into  low-risk  and  high-risk 
groups.  The  MammaPrint™  assay  (Agendia,  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands;  www.agendia.com)  is  a  70-gene  signature  de¬ 
veloped  using  tumor  tissue  from  young  women  (<55  years  of 
age)  with  node-negative  disease,  who  either  developed  dis¬ 
tant  metastasis  or  remained  disease-free  after  five-years 

[105] .  Overall  10-year  survival  for  the  “poor-prognosis”  sig¬ 
nature  is  -55%,  while  10-year  survival  in  women  with  the 
"good-prognosis”  signature  is  95%.  The  probability  of  being 
free  from  distant  metastasis  after  10  years  is  51%  for  the 
poor  prognosis  and  85%  for  the  good  prognosis  profile 

[106] .  A  second  group  of  researchers  subsequently  devel¬ 
oped  a  76-gene  profile  (Rotterdam  signature)  that  could 
identify  breast  cancer  patients  at  high  risk  for  distant  recur¬ 
rence.  The  signature  could  identify  patients  who  developed 
distant  metastases  within  five  years  w'hen  traditional  prog¬ 
nostic  factors  were  considered  (hazard  ratio  5.55,  95%>  Cl 
2.46-12.5)  and  could  predict  metastasis  in  both  premeno¬ 
pausal  and  postmenopausal  patients  [107]. 

The  gene  expression  signatures  outlined  above  were  re¬ 
fined  from  global  expression  profiling  experiments  involving 
thousands  of  genes  and  flash-frozen  tumor  specimens.  An 
alternative  approach  relied  on  an  extensive  literature  search 
to  identify  candidate  genes  (n=250)  believed  to  be  invoived 
in  disease  development  based  on  known  function.  Gene  ex¬ 
pression  levels  were  assayed  in  447  patients  with  BR- 
positive,  node-negative  breast  cancer  to  identify  a  smail  sub¬ 
set  of  16  genes  (plus  five  reference  genes)  amenable  to 
•analysis  by  real-time-PCR  (RT-PCR)  on  RNA  isolated  from 
formalin-fixed,  paraffin-embedded  (FFPB)  specimens.  The 
resulting  21-gene  signature,  known  as  Oncotype  DX®  (Ge¬ 
nomic  Health,  Redwood,  CA;  www.genomicIiealth.com/) 
provides  a  probability  of  recurrence  score  for  women  with 
early  stage  (Stage  I  or  11),  ER-positive,  node-negative  breast 
cancer,  and  categorizes  patients  as  low-,  intermediate-,  or 
high-risk.  In  validation  studies  using  patients  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Surgical  Adjuvant  Breast  and  Bowel  Project  (NSABP) 
clinical  trial  B-14  who  received  tamoxifen,  the  probability  of 
distant  recurrence  at  10  years  for  the  three  risk  categories 
was:  low-risk  —  6.8%  (95%  Cl  4.0-9.6);  intermediate-risk 
—  14.3%.  (95%  Cl  8.3-20.3);  and  high-risk  —  30.5%  (95% 
Cl  23.6-37.4).  Recurrence  scores  also  correlated  significantly 
with  relapse-free  interval  and  overall  survival  [108].  In  a 
subsequent  study,  Oncofype  DX™  was  used  to  assess  the 
benefit  of  adjuvant  chemotherapy  in  ER-positive,  node- 
negative  patients.  Because  the  highest  benefit  was  observed 
in  patients  with  high-risk  scores,  while  women  with  low-risk 
recurrence  scores  did  not  benefit  from  chemotherapy  [109], 
Oncol)pe  DX™  may  be  useful  in  guiding  treatment  options 
in  ER-positive,  node-negative  patients. 
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Clinical  trials  of  tlie  MammaPriiit”*  and  Oncotype  DX™ 
assays  are  currently  in  progress.  In  the  Microarray  In  Node¬ 
negative  Disease  may  Avoid  ChemoTlierapy  (MINDACT) 
trial,  6,000  node-negative  women  will  be  assigned  to  treat¬ 
ment  groups  based  on  risk  stratification  by  traditional  clini- 
cal-pathoiogicjil  factors  (ADJUVANT!  Online)  and  the 
MaminaPrint™  molecular  signature  [110].  Patients  classified 
as  low  risk  by  both  methods  will  not  receive  chemotherapy, 
while  those  considered  high  risk  for  relapse  by  both  methods 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  receive  adjuvant  chemother¬ 
apy,  Patients  of  primary  interest,  those  with  discordant  re¬ 
sults,  will  be  randomized  to  treatment  based  on  either  Adju¬ 
vant!  Online  or  MamniaPrint™  to  determine  which  test  is 
more  effective  in  defining  treatment  in  node-negative  pa¬ 
tients.  The  Trial  Assigning  Individualized  Options  for 
Treatment  (TAILORx)  is  examining  whether  hormone  re¬ 
ceptor-positive  patients  with  an  intermediate  Onco^'pe  DX™ 
risk  recurrence  score  benefit  from  chemotherapy.  The  trial  is 
recruiting  10,000  hormone-receptor-positive  patients  with 
HER2-negative  and  lyniph-node-negative  disease.  Treatment 
will  be  based  on  the  risk  recurrence  score  as  follows:  <10  — 
hormone  therapy  alone;  >26  —  hormone  and  chemotherapy; 
intermediate  scores  —  randomization  to  either  hormone 
therapy  alone  or  to  hormone  ther^y  and  chemotherapy.  The 
goal  is  to  integrate  Oncotype  DX  into  the  clinical  decision¬ 
making  process  and  refine  the  utility  of  the  assay  in  clinical 
practice  [111]. 

Molecular  signahires  have  improved  the  ability  to  predict 
outcome  and  identify  breast  cancer  patients  who  would  most 
likely  benefit  from  systemic  therapy,  thus  providing  an  addi¬ 
tional  layer  of  personalized  medicine.  However,  no  current 
molecular  signature  is  100%  accurate,  and  5-10%  of  patients 
now  classified  as  low-risk  are  likely  to  relapse.  Furthermore, 


current  classification  systems  were  developed  to  predict  only 
short-term  (<5  years)  outcomes;  thus  there  is  a  need  to  de¬ 
velop  signatures  that  identify  patients  with  protracted  disease 
progression  who  may  benefit  from  prolonged  therapy  [112]. 
Although  outcome  prediction  tends  to  be  similar  between 
gene-expression  signatures,  overlap  among  genes  comprising 
the  signatures  is  relatively  low,  suggesting  that  these  profiles 
assess  common  biological  pathways,  but  have  not  identified 
the  actual  genes  driving  tumor,  behavior  and  outcome  [113]. 
Finally,  some  multigene  predictor  assays  are  being  adopted 
and  marketed  before  they  have  been  properly  validated  and 
proven  to  be  clinically  informative,  thus  the  degree  to  which 
expression-based  tests  will  alter  the  course  of  patient  treat¬ 
ment  remains  unclear  [114, 115]. 

PH  ARM  ACO  GENOMICS  OF  BREAST  CANCER 

Pharmacogenomics  in  breast  cancer  evaluates  the  effect 
of  inherited  genomic  variation  on  patient  response  or 
resistance  to  treatment.  Genetic  variability  is  commonly 
measured  at  the  DNA  level  in  the  form  of  chromosomal 
alterations  or  DNA  sequence  variants  (Table  4).  Conversely, 
somatic  genomic  changes  (DNA  variants  and  gene 
expression  profiles)  in  breast  tumors  can  influence  rates  of 
apoptosis,  cell  proliferation,  and  DNA  damage  repair,  which 
may  have  direct  effects  on  response  to  treatment  and 
survival.  To  be  most  effective,  personalized  medicine  must 
incorporate  information  from  innate  genetic  variation  as  well 
as  somatic  mutations  in  diseased  tissue  [116]. 

Eiidoci'iiie  Therapy 

Estrogens  play  an  important  role  in  the  etiology  of  breast 
cancer  by  stimulating  growth  and  proliferation  of  ductal 


Table  4.  Selected  Genetic  Polyniorpliisnis  Affecting  Response  to  Tlierapy  in  Breast  Cancer  Patients 


Treatment 

Gene 

Variant 

Functional  Change 

Response  to  Treatment 

Reference 

Chemotherapy 

Doxorubicin 

CBR3 

11G>A 

Decreased  enz)'ine  activity' 

Hematological  toxicity 

[142] 

Anthracyclines 

MnSOD 

Ala'® 

Higher  levels  of  reactive  oxygen  spe¬ 
cies 

Decreased  mortality 

1143] 

MPO 

^63GG 

Higher  levels  of  reactive  oxygen  spe¬ 
cies 

Decreased  mortality 

■i 

313A>0 

Hematological  toxicity' 

1298A>C 

Endocrine  therapy 

Tamoxifen 

CYP2D6 

*3,  *4,  *5. ’^10, 
>41 

Reduced  function/nonfimcUonal  en- 
z)'nie 

Poor  clinical  outcome 

[120, 121] 

Aromatase  inhibitors 

CYP19A1 

Cys^"  Thr’“ 

Decreased  enzyme  activity 

Reduced  benefit 

[128] 

Radiotherapy 

TP53 

Arg72Pro.  Pm3 

Decreased  apoptosis 

Risk  of  telangiectasia 

[149] 

Targeted  tlierapy 

Trastuzumab 

HER2 

Heterodimer 

Prevents  disruption  by  trastuzumab 

Poor  response  to  Ireatntent 

[132] 
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epithelial  cells  in  the  breast,  thus  the  status  of  the  estrogen 
receptor  in  breast  carcinomas  provided  one  of  the  earliest 
avenues  for  personalized  medicine.  Fortunately,  hormone- 
receptor-positive  tumors  usually  are  responsive  to  agents 
such  as  Tamoxifen  that  block  the  function  of  estrogen. 
Tamoxifen  is  a  potent  antagonist  of  tlie  ER  with  inhibitory 
effects  on  tumor  growth  that  has  become  the  gold  standard 
for  endocrine  treatment  of  estrogen-receptor-positive  breast 
cancer  in  premenopausal  and  postmenopausal  women  [117]. 
Tamoxifen  is  associated  with  side  effects  such  as  biood  clots, 
stroke,  and  increased  risk  of  endometrial  and  uterine  cancer, 
but  five-year  use  of  tamoxifen  has  been  shown  to  reduce  risk 
of  cancer  recurrence  by  -50%  [118].  For  most  patients,  the 
benefit  of  using  tamoxifen  for  hormone-receptor-positive 
disease  ouhveiglis  the  risk  of  serious  side  effects;  however,  a 
small  subgroup  of  hormone-receptor-positive  patients  who 
carry  specific  variants  in  the  cytochrome  P450  2D6 
(CYP2D6)  gene  do  not  benefit  from  tamoxifen.  The 
CYP2D6  gene  is  a  key  enzyme  in  the  metabolism  of 
tamoxifen  to  its  active  metabolite  endoxifen.  Several  DNA 
variants  in  CYP2D6  result  in  poor  metabolism  of  tamoxifen 
and  lower  levels  of  endoxifen  [119].  Patients  who  carry 
reduced-function  or  nonfunctional  CYP2D6  alleles  have 
been  found  to  derive  inferior  therapeutic  benefit  from 
tamoxifen  and  thus  are  at  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer 
recurrence  [120]  or  have  significantly  shorter  disease-free 
survival  than  non-carriers  [121].  Studies  are  underway  to 
determine  the  utility  of  CYP2D6  genotyping  for  making 
clinical  decisions  about  tamoxifen  and  the  potential  to 
optimize  breast  cancer  therapy  [122,  123], 

Alternate  forms  of  directed  anti-estrogen  therapies  do 
exist  for  patients  with  hormone-receptor-positive  breast 
cancer  including  aromatase  inhibitors  that  block  the 
production  of  estrogen,  and  compounds  such  as  fulvestraiit 
(Faslodex®)  that  down-regulate  and  degrade  the  ER  protein. 
Aromatase  inhibitors  such  as  anastrozole  (Arimidex®), 
letrozole  (Femara®),  and  exemestane  (Aromasin®)  target 
cytochrome  P450  19  (CYP19A1  or  aromatase),  an  enzyme 
Involved  in  estrogen  synthesis  in  peripheral  organs. 
Premenopausal  women  with  functional  ovaries  do  not 
receive  aromatase  inhibitor  therapy  because  first  and  second 
generation  aromatase  inhibitors  did  not  effectively  suppress 
estrogen  levels  and  because  decreased  estrogen  levels  in 
peripheral  tissues  could  be  counteracted  by  increased 
estrogen  synthesis  in  the  ovaries  [124].  In  postmenopausal 
women,  aromatase  inhibitors  are  well-tolerated  and  improve 
both  disease-free  and  recurrence-free  survival  [125-127]. 
Similar  to  CYP2D6,  the  Cys^^  and  Thr^^  variants  in 
aromatase  are  associated  with  decreased  activity  and  lower 
levels  of  immunoreactive  protein,  which  may  contribute  to 
variation  among  patients  in  response  to  aromatase  inhibitor 
therapy  [128].  Although  directed  endocrine  therapies  provide 
treatments  specific  for  patients  with  hormone-receptor- 
positive  breast  cancer,  factors  such  as  menopausal  status  and 
innate  genetic  variability  may  alter  the  effectiveness  of 
treatment. 

Treatment  for  HER2  Positive  Breast  Cancer 

Therapies  directed  at  the  HER2  protein  provide  a  second 
avenue  of  targeted  treatment  for  some  patients  with  breast 
cancer.  Trastuzumab  (Herceptin®,  Genentech,  South  San 
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Francisco,  CA;  www.gene.com/)  is  a  humanized  monoclonal 
antibody  that  binds  to  the  extracellular  domain  of  the  HER2 
protein,  blocking  tumor  cell  growth.  Trastuzumab  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  standard  of  care  in  adjuvant  therapy  for  HER2-positive 
breast  cancer,  effective  as  a  single  agent  or  in  combination 
with  chemotherapeutics  for  the  20-25%  of  patients  with 
HER2-positive  cancer  [129].  However,  many  patients  with 
HER2-positive  disease  do  not  derive  tangible  benefit  from 
trastuzumab.  Given  that  the  cost  per  patient  for  trastuzumab 
ranges  from  $20,000-$80,000  per  year  with  the  potential  for 
significant  adverse  side  effects  [130],  a  more  precise  classifi¬ 
cation  of  HER2-positive  patients  who  will  derive  benefit 
from  trastuzumab  and  improved  understanding  of  how  am¬ 
plification  and/or  over-expression  of  HER2  contribute  to 
aggressive  tumor  biology  are  critical  to  improving  patient 
treatment. 

The  major  oncogenic  unit  in  HER2-positive  breast  cancer 
appears  to  be  a  heterodimer  between  the  HER2  and  epider¬ 
mal  growth  factor  receptor-3  (HER3)  proteins,  where  HER3 
functions  as  a  necessary  dimerization  partner  for  HER2  to 
achieve  full  oncogenic  signaling  potential  [131].  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  HER2/HER3  heterodimers  promote 
cellular  proliferation  in  both  in  vitro  and  in  vivo  models, 
suggesting  that  HER3  may  be  an  important  therapeutic  target 
in  HER2-positive  patients  [132].  Pertuzumab  has  been 
shown  to  bind  to  the  dimerization  arm  of  HER2,  blocking 
HER2/HER3  heterodimerization  and  attenuating  growth  of 
solid  tumors  in  model  systems  [133].  Thus,  combining  per¬ 
tuzumab  with  trastuzumab  may  augment  therapeutic  benefit 
by  blocking  HER2/HER3  signaling.  Monogram  Biosciences 
(South  San  Francisco,  CA;  www.monogrambio.com/)  has 
developed  the  commercially-available  HERmark™  test  to 
measure  total  HER2  levels  and  HER2  homodimers  in  FFPE 
tissue  and  is  developing  a  VeroTag^  assay  to  quantify  levels 
of  HER2/HER3  heterodimers.  These  assays  may  allow  pa¬ 
tients  with  HER2-positive  breast  cancer  to  receive  the  most 
efficacious  combination  of  new  drugs  targeting  HER2. 

Cliemoth  era  peutics 

Chemotherapy  involves  use  of  chemical  agents  as  part  of 
a  systemic  treatment  targeting  proliferative  cancer  cells.  Ad¬ 
juvant  chemotherapy  is  used  to  reduce  risk  of  recurrence 
after  primary  therapy  in  women  with  localized  breast  cancer 
and  to  provide  palliative  care  in  patients  with  advanced  (me¬ 
tastatic)  disease.  In  contrast,  neoadjuvant  chemotherapy  is 
normally  used  to  shrink  moderate-  to  large-sized  breast  car¬ 
cinomas  prior  to  surgical  resection,  which  permits  use  of  less 
aggressive  surgical  options,  including  breast  conservation, 
and  may  be  useful  in  guiding  longer-term  treatment  based  on 
tumor  response  to  specific  drug  combinations  [134].  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  ability  to  predict  which  patients  will  benefit  from 
adjuvant  therapy  and  identify  who  will  respond  favorably  to 
neoadjuvant  regimens  would  provide  an  additional  level  of 
personalized  care. 

Gene  Expression  and  Cliemotlierapenlic  Agents 

Gene  expression  profiling  has  been  used  to  study  the  bio¬ 
logical  responses  of  human  breast  carcinomas  to  optimize 
chemotherapeutic  treatments.  Cell  lines  derived  from  lumi¬ 
nal  and  basal  epithelium  have  been  observed  to  respond  dif¬ 
ferently  to  agents  commonly  used  in  chemotherapy,  such  as 
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doxorubicin  (DOX)  and  5-fluorouracil  (5FU).  In  culture, 
luminal  cell  lines  show  low  levels  of  expression  for  genes 
regulating  cellular  proliferation  and  the  cell  cycle,  while  ba¬ 
sal  cell  lines  tend  to  repress  genes  involved  in  cellular  differ¬ 
entiation  when  exposed  to  DOX  and  5FU  [135].  Similarly, 
different  molecular  subtypes  of  breast  cancer  defined  by 
gene  expression  profiling  respond  differently  to  preoperative 
chemotherapy,  with  basal-like  and  HER2-positive  subtypes 
being  more  sensitive  to  paclitaxel  and  doxorubicin  than  lu¬ 
minal  and  normal-like  cancers  [136].  Expression  signatures 
also  have  been  used  to  predict  clinical  response  of  breast 
cancer  patients  receiving  either  cyclophosphamide- 
adriamycin  or  epirubicin-5FU  as  part  of  their  adjuvant  che¬ 
motherapy  regimen  [137]  and  to  distinguish  primary  breast 
tumors  that  are  responsive  or  resistant  to  docetaxel  chemo¬ 
therapy  [138].  These  observations  further  highlight  the  vast 
amount  of  molecular  variability  among  breast  carcinomas 
and  emphasize  the  need  for  additional  molecular  signatures 
to  more  effectively  guide  treatment. 

BNA  Variation  and  Chemotherapeutic  Agents 

Clinical  responses  in  breast  cancer  patients  to  commonly 
used  chemotherapeutic  agents  vary  considerably,  from  opti¬ 
mum  therapeutic  response  to  partial  (beneficial)  response  to 
severe  adverse  events.  Variation  at  the  DNA  level  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  genes  is  now  known  to  affect  the  phar¬ 
macokinetics  and  pharmacodynamics  of  many  chemothera¬ 
peutic  drugs  [139,  140],  thus  influencing  toxicity  and  patient 
response.  To  improve  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  current 
treatments,  therapies  could  be  tailored  to  individual  patients 
based  on  their  genetic  makeup  [141].  For  example,  the  car¬ 
bonyl  reductase  3  (CBR3)  gene  contributes  to  the  reduction 
of  DOX  to  doxorubicinol,  a  less  potent  metabolite,  and  the 
extent  of  metabolism  is  believed  to  be  a  source  of  variability 
in  doxorubicin  chemotherapy.  The  11G>A  variant 
(rs8 133052)  in  CBR3  has  been  shown  to  influence  tumor 
tissue  expression  of  CBR3  and  is  associated  with  inter- 
individual  variability  in  clinical  outcomes.  Women  with  the 
1 IGG  genotype  experience  greater  leukocyte  toxicity  and  are 
less  likely  to  show  a  reduction  in  tumor  size  than  women 
carrying  llAA  [142]. 

A  number  of  chemotherapeutics  generate  reactive  oxygen 
species  that  function  by  damaging  DNA  and  triggering  the 
apoptotic  cascade.  Women  carrying  variants  in  genes  associ¬ 
ated  with  oxidative  stress,  such  as  manganese  superoxide 
dismutase  (MnSOD),  catalase  (CAT),  and  myeloperoxidase 
(MPO)  that  result  in  higher  levels  of  reactive  oxygen  species, 
tend  to  have  better  overall  survival  than  women  with  geno¬ 
types  associated  with  lower  levels  of  reactive  oxygen  species 
when  treated  with  chemotherapy  [143].  Due  to  the  large 
number  of  drug-metabolizing  enzymes  and  drug  transporters 
containing  polymorphisms  that  affect  chemotherapy-related 
toxicity  and  treatment  outcomes  in  breast  cancer  patients, 
improved  pharmacogenetic  information  is  needed  to  identify 
individuals  at  risk  for  toxicity  and  poor  response. 

Genomics  in  Clinical  Practice 

Recent  developments  in  the  clinical  arena  are  indicative 
of  the  emerging  importance  of  personal  genomics  in  the  pre¬ 
vention,  surveillance,  and  treatment  of  breast  cancer.  Profes¬ 
sional  organizations  such  as  the  American  Society  of  Clini¬ 
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cal  Oncology  (ASCO)  have  issued  recommendations  on  the 
use  of  molecular  markers  for  guiding  therapy  and  determin¬ 
ing  prognosis  in  breast  cancer  patients  [144]: 

•  CA  15-3  and  CA  27.29  (assays  to  detect  circulating 
MUC-1  antigen  in  peripheral  blood)  —  contributes  to 
decisions  regarding  therapy  for  metastatic  breast  can¬ 
cer  in  conjunction  with  diagnostic  imaging,  history, 
and  physical  examination 

•  Carcinoembryonic  antigen  (CEA)  —  contributes  to 
decisions  regarding  therapy  for  metastatic  breast  can¬ 
cer  in  conjunction  with  diagnostic  imaging,  history, 
and  physical  examination 

•  ER/PR  —  should  be  measured  on  every  primary  inva¬ 
sive  breast  cancer  to  identify  patients  most  likely  to 
benefit  from  endocrine  therapy 

•  HER2  —  should  be  measured  on  every  primary  inva¬ 
sive  breast  cancer  at  diagnosis  or  recurrence  to  guide 
trastuzumab  therapy 

•  Urokinse  plasminogen  activator  (uPA)  and  plasmino¬ 
gen  activator  inhibitor  1  (PA  1-1)  —  measured  by 
ELISA  on  fresh  or  frozen  tissue  for  determining 
prognosis  in  newly-diagnosed,  node-negative  breast 
cancer  patients 

•  Oncotype  DX®  —  in  newly-diagnosed  patients  with 
node-negative,  ER-positive  breast  cancer,  can  be  used 
to  predict  risk  of  recurrence  in  women  treated  with 
tamoxifen 

Large  cancer  centers  such  as  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  (MGH)  and  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Cen¬ 
ter  (MSKCC)  are  now  embracing  the  importance  of  genom¬ 
ics  in  clinical  practice,  recently  implementing  policies  to 
routinely  assay  a  number  of  breast  cancer-related  genes  —  v- 
akt  murine  thymoma  viral  oncogene  homolog  1  (AKTl)  and 
HER2  at  MSKCC,  phosphatase  and  tensin  homolog  (PTEN) 
and  TP53  at  MGH,  and  phosphatidylinositol  3 -kinase,  cata¬ 
lytic,  alpha  (PIK3CA)  at  both  institutions  [145].  As  genomic 
medicine  becomes  an  integrated  part  of  health  care  delivery, 
use  of  personalized  genomics  in  the  clinical  treatment  of 
breast  cancer  will  increase. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  era  of  personalized  molecular  medicine  for  breast 
cancer  is  on  the  horizon.  Identification  of  strongly  penetrant 
genes  such  as  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  has  improved  risk  as¬ 
sessment  for  women  with  hereditary  forms  of  breast  cancer, 
but  sporadic  breast  cancer  presents  additional  challenges  due 
to  the  influence  on  disease  risk  of  lifestyle  and  environ¬ 
mental  factors  as  well  as  common  low-risk  DNA  variants. 
Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  applying  genomic 
discoveries  to  breast  cancer  treatment,  as  gene  expression 
profiles  are  now  being  used  to  partition  heterogeneous  breast 
carcinomas  into  specific  groups  associated  with  different 
prognosis,  pathological  features,  and  developmental  behav¬ 
ior.  Customized  treatments  based  on  genetic  susceptibility  of 
the  patient  and  molecular  characteristics  of  the  tumor  allow 
more  effective  treatments  that  minimize  adverse  drug  reac¬ 
tions.  Yet  despite  these  advances,  personalized  genomics  in 
breast  cancer  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  genomic  technologies 
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have  just  begun  to  realize  their  full  potential  in  clinical  prac¬ 
tice.  Currently,  the  majority  of  genes  contributing  to  sporadic 
breast  cancer  have  not  been  identified.  Whole-genome  asso¬ 
ciation  studies  have  identified  some  DNA  variants  contribut¬ 
ing  to  breast  cancer  risk  that  provide  new  insights  into  the 
pathophysiology  of  disease  and  may  ultimately  prove  useful 
for  developing  targeted  interventions  [146],  but  many  vari¬ 
ants  will  never  have  clinical  utility.  Although  molecular  in¬ 
formation  may  estimate  risk  and  guide  treatment  in  certain 
populations,  expression  profiles  may  not  be  applicable  to 
other  high-risk  groups.  To  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
genomic  data,  other  factors  that  influence  breast  cancer  risk, 
such  as  the  impact  of  environmental  exposures,  lifestyle  fac¬ 
tors,  and  personal  behaviors  must  become  integral  compo¬ 
nents  of  risk  prediction  models. 

Recently  proposed  health-care  reform  legislation  does 
not  advocate  personalized  genomic  medicine  directly,  but 
has  the  potential  to  profoundly  affect  genomics  in  medicine 
by  adopting  a  shared  decision  making  model  that  would  in¬ 
corporate  patient  preferences  and  values  into  their  medical 
treatment  plan.  As  educated  patients  become  more  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  personalized  genomics,  demand  for  molecu¬ 
lar-based  tests  may  increase  dramatically.  Expanded  use  of 
genetic  information  for  tailoring  treatments  in  breast  cancer 
patients  will  present  several  challenges,  such  as  managing 
the  impact  of  genetic  testing  on  healthcare  delivery  and  cost 
[147].  In  order  to  maximize  the  potential  of  personal  genom¬ 
ics  in  medicine,  physicians  must  be  fully  prepared  to  deal 
with  issues  related  to  genomic  tests,  including  the  ability  to 
critically  evaluate  and  interpret  genomic  results  [148]  and 
issues  such  as  cost-effectiveness,  predictive  limitations,  and 
impact  on  quality  of  life  must  be  considered. 
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Statement  of  Translational  Relevance 

This  study  provides  novel  support  for  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  (Nuc-pYStat5) 
as  an  independent  prognostic  marker  in  lymph  node-negative  breast  cancer.  The  study  also  suggests  that 
loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5  is  an  independent  predictive  marker  of  increased  risk  of  failure  of  anti-estrogen 
adjuvant  therapy  regardless  of  node  status.  Measuring  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  may  prove  informative  in 
identifying  patients  who  are  likely  to  fail  anti-estrogen  therapy. 
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Abstract 

Purpose:  To  examine  the  utility  of  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  (Nuc-pYStat5)  as 
a  marker  of  prognosis  in  node-negative  breast  cancer  and  as  a  predictor  of  response  to  anti-estrogen 
therapy. 

Experimental  Design:  Levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  were  analyzed  in  five  archival  materials  of  breast  cancer, 
by  traditional  diaminobenzidine-chromogen  immunostaining  and  pathologist  scoring  in  whole  tissue 
sections  or  by  immunofluorescence-based  detection  and  automated  quantitative  analysis  (AQUA)  in 
tissue  microarrays. 

Results:  Nuc-pYStat5  was  an  independent  marker  of  prognosis  in  node-negative  breast  cancer  when 
adjusted  for  other  common  pathology  parameters  in  multivariate  analyses  both  by  standard  chromogen 
detection  with  pathologist  scoring  of  whole  tissue  sections  (n=301)  and  by  quantitative 
immunofluorescence  of  tissue  microarrays  (n=158).  Corresponding  results  were  achieved  by  Lvo  distinct 
monoclonal  antibodies.  In  a  breast  cancer  progression  material  (n=130),  quantitative  AQUA  revealed 
markedly  reduced  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  in  invasive  carcinoma  compared  to  normal  breast  epithelia  or 
DCIS,  which  were  further  reduced  in  lymph  node  metastases.  In  a  fourth  (n-166)  and  fifth  (n=65)  breast 
cancer  material  from  patients  who  received  adjuvant  anti-estrogen  therapy,  loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5  predicted 
increased  risk  of  therapy  failure.  Quantitative  AQUA  analysis  revealed  a  cohort  of  patients  with  low 
Nuc-pYStat5  at  especially  elevated  risk  for  failure  of  adjuvant  anti-estrogen  therapy  (multivariate  hazard 
ratio=7.9,  95%  Cl=2.5-25.0,p<0.001). 

Conclusions:  Nuc-pYStat5  is  an  independent  prognostic  marker  in  node-negative  breast  cancer,  and  may 
be  useful  as  an  independent  predictive  marker  of  response  to  adjuvant  anti-estrogen  therapy  regardless  of 
node  status.  Prospective  studies  to  explore  Nuc-pYStat5  as  a  diagnostic  in  breast  cancer  are  now  justified. 
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Introduction 

Signal  transducer  and  activator  of  transcription  (StatS)  is  a  latent  cytoplasmic  transcription  factor  and  a 
primary  mediator  of  prolactin  signaling  in  breast  epithelia  (Gouilleux,  Wakao  et  al.  1994;  Liu,  Robinson 
et  al.  1997).  Upon  phosphorylation  of  StatS  on  a  conserved  tyrosine  residue  by  Jak2,  StatS  dimers 
translocate  to  the  cell  nucleus  and  binds  to  the  DNA  of  target  genes  (Gouilleux,  Wakao  et  al.  1994).  The 
prolactin- StatS  pathway  proinotes  growth  and  differentiation  of  mammary  epithelia,  and  StatS  is  highly 
activated  in  terminally  differentiated  breast  epithelial  cells  during  lactation  (Liu,  Robinson  et  al.  1997; 
Teglund,  McKay  et  al.  1998;  Xie,  LeBaron  et  a!.  2002;  Wagner,  Krempler  et  al.  2004).  StatS  is  also 
activated  at  a  basal  level  in  non-pregnant  and  non-lactating  mouse  and  human  epithelia  (Nevalainen,  Xie 
et  al.  2002).  StatS  has  been  implicated  as  a  mammary  tumor  promoter  in  mice,  since  tumor  development 
was  delayed  in  StatS-deficient  mice  and  was  induced  in  mice  expressing  a  hyper-active  StatS  transgene 
(Humphreys  and  Hennighausen  1999;  lavnilovitch,  Groner  et  al.  2002;  Ren,  Cai  et  al.  2002).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  vitro  laboratory  studies  have  indicated  that  active  StatS  promotes  cellular  differentiation 
and  inhibits  invasive  characteristics  of  human  breast  cancer  cell  lines  (Sultan,  Xie  et  al.  200S;  Nouhi, 
Cliughtai  et  al.  2006;  Sultan,  Brim  et  al.  2008).  Based  on  these  and  other  data,  a  working  model  where 
StatS  acts  as  a  promoter  of  breast  cancer  initiation  and  a  suppressor  of  progression  of  established  breast 
cancer  has  been  proposed  (Wagner  and  Rui  2008). 

Consistent  with  the  notion  of  a  pro-differentiation  effect  of  StatS  in  established  human  breast  cancer, 
several  immunohistochemical  studies  have  reported  that  reduced  levels  of  StatS  piotein  or  reduced  levels 
of  tyrosine  phosphorylated  and  nuclear  localized  StatS  (Nuc-pYStatS)  were  associated  with  less  well- 
differentiated  morphology,  higher  histological  grade,  and  more  advanced  breast  cancer  (Cotarla,  Ren  et  al. 
2004;  Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004;  Bratthauer,  Strauss  et  al.  2006;  Yamashita,  Nishio  et  al.  2006). 
Importantly,  loss  of  staining  for  Nuc-pYStatS  was  a  marker  of  poor  prognosis  in  human  breast  cancer, 
particularly  in  node-negative  breast  cancer  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004).  A  limitation  of  that  initial  report 
was  that  only  tissue  microarrays  were  studied,  and  it  therefore  remained  to  be  determined  whether  Nuc- 
pYStatS  was  an  independent  marker  of  prognosis  when  whole  tissue  sections  were  evaluated. 
Furthermore,  reduced  levels  of  StatS  protein  in  the  primary  tumor  correlated  with  resistance  to  post¬ 
relapse  anti-estrogen  therapy  (Yamashita,  Nishio  et  al.  2006).  However,  Yamashita  and  colleagues  did  not 
examine  the  levels  of  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  protein,  which  is  considered  to 
be  the  DNA-binding  and  transcriptionally  active  protein  fraction,  nor  did  that  report  address  the  predictive 
value  of  StatS  on  outcome  following  standard  anti-estrogen  adjuvant  therapy. 
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Here  we  report  systematic  analyses  of  Nuc-pYStat5  in  five  separate  archival  materials  of  breast  cancer. 
First,  we  interrogated  a  clinical  material  of  node-negative  breast  cancer  represented  by  whole  tissue 
sections  and  analyzed  by  traditional  diaminobenzidine  (DAB)-chromogen  immunohistochemistry  (IHC) 
and  pathologist  scoring.  We  then  developed  an  immunofliiorescence-based  assay  using  a  second 
monoclonal  antibody  for  quantification  of  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  in  tissues  by  the  objective  Automated 
Quantitative  Analysis  (AQUA)  platform  (Camp,  Chung  et  al.  2002;  McCabe,  Dolled-Filhart  et  al.  2005), 
and  applied  this  methodology  to  a  separate  material  of  node-negative  breast  cancer  patients.  In  both 
materials,  Nuc-pYStat5  remained  an  independent  marker  of  prognosis  when  adjusted  for  other  standard 
pathology  parameters  in  multivariate  analyses.  Furthermore,  quantitative  AQUA  analysis  of  a  third 
clinical  material  representing  a  progression  array  of  unmatched  normal  breast  tissue,  DCIS,  invasive 
breast  cancer,  and  lymph  node  metastases,  revealed  that  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  were  markedly  reduced  in 
invasive  carcinoma  compared  to  normal  breast  epithelia  or  DCIS,  and  were  further  reduced  in  lymph  node 
metastases.  Importantly,  in  a  fourth  and  fifth  archival  material  of  breast  cancer  from  patients  who 
received  adjuvant  anti-estrogen  therapy,  loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5  predicted  an  increased  risk  of  failure  to 
respond  to  anti-estrogen  therapy  regardless  of  lymph  node  status.  Quantitative  AQUA  analysis 
specifically  revealed  the  presence  of  a  cohort  of  patients  with  low  Nuc-pYStat5  who  were  at  especially 
high  risk  for  failure  of  anti-estrogen  therapy.  The  present  work  supports  the  prognostic  and  predictive 
value  of  Nuc-pYStat5  in  breast  cancer,  and  initiation  of  prospective  studies  to  determine  the  efficacy  of 
Nuc-pYStat5  as  a  predictive  marker  of  response  to  adjuvant  anti-estrogen  therapy  is  now  warranted. 
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Materials  and  Methods 

Breast  Tumor  Materials.  Archival  and  deidentified  formalin-fixed  paraffin-embedded  breast  cancer 
specimens  representing  five  independent  clinical  materials  were  obtained  for  these  studies,  and  included 
both  tissue  microarrays  and  whole  tissue  sections.  Demographic  and  clinical  characteristics  of  patients  in 
Materials  I,  II,  IV,  and  V  are  presented  in  Table  lA-B.  Material  III  is  a  progression  series  of  normal 
breast,  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS),  invasive  breast  cancer  and  lymph  node  metastases  for  which 
follow-up  data  or  demographics  are  not  available.  The  use  of  all  tissues  was  approved  by  the  ethics 
committee  of  the  respective  institutions.  Within  the  various  materials,  cases  with  missing  data  points 
were  not  over-represented  by  any  characteristic. 

Material  I.  Whole  tissue  sections  from  unselected  node-negative  invasive  ductal  carcinomas  diagnosed 
from  1974-1996  with  corresponding  clinical  and  time  to  recurrence  data  were  obtained  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  Cooperative  Breast  Cancer  Tissue  Resource  (CBCTR).  Informative  data  for  each  of  the 
three  immunohistochemical  markers,  Nuc-pYStat5,  ER,  and  PR,  were  obtained  for  301  patients. 

Material  II.  A  tissue  microarray  was  used  that  contained  65 1  human  breast  cancer  specimens  from  the 
Yale  University  Department  of  Pathology  archives  diagnosed  between  1961  and  1983  with  corresponding 
clinical  and  death  of  disease  data.  The  patient  population  and  array  construction  have  been  previously 
described  in  multiple  reports  (Kang,  Dolled-Filhart  et  al.  2003;  Dolled-Filhart,  Ryden  et  al.  2006; 
Giltnane,  Moeder  et  al.  2009).  Briefly,  the  tissue  microarray  was  constructed  with  single  0.6-mm  cores 
spaced  0.8  mm  apart  in  a  grid  format  using  a  Tissue  Microarrayer  (Beecher  Instruments,  Sun  Prairie,  WI). 
The  tissue  microarray  blocks  were  cut  to  5-pm  sections  with  a  microtome  and  placed  on  slides  with  an 
adhesive  tape-transfer  method  (Instrumedics,  Inc.,  Hackensack,  NJ),  and  UV  cross-linked.  Node-negative 
patients  represented  324  tumor  spots  on  the  array  and,  among  those,  valid  Nuc-pYStat5  AQUA  scores, 
clinical  markers  and  follow-up  data  were  available  for  158  patients.  Complete  treatment  information  was 
not  available  for  the  entire  cohort,  but  the  majority  of  node-negative  patients  was  treated  only  by  surgical 
resection  with  local  radiation  and  did  not  receive  adjuvant  chemotherapy  or  tamoxifen. 

Material  III.  A  human  breast  cancer  progression  array  was  constructed  using  cutting  edge  matrix 
assembly  (CEMA)  technology  (LeBaron,  Crismon  et  al.  2005)  from  deidentified  pathology  blocks  from 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  University  Hospital  archive  dating  to  1970-72  and  contained  a  total  of  180  patient 
specimens,  including  40  unmatched  normal  breast  tissues,  20  DCIS,  20  invasive  ductal  carcinomas, 
histological  grade  I,  40  invasive  ductal  carcinomas,  histological  grade  II,  40  invasive  ductal  carcinomas. 
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histological  grade  III,  and  20  lymph  node  breast  cancer  inetastases.  Invasive  ductal  carcinomas  were 
graded  by  pathologist  (A.W.).  Hormone  receptor  status  of  the  invasive  ductal  carcinomas  was  determined 
by  standard  IHC  and  was  identified  as  20%  Her2-positive,  59%  ER-positive,  and  42%  PR-positive.  For 
the  Nuc-pYStat5  marker,  130  tissue  spots  provided  valid  AQUA  scores. 

Material  IV.  A  tissue  microarray  containing  0.6-mm  tumor  cores  from  breast  cancer  patients  with 
corresponding  clinical  and  breast  cancer-specific  survival  data  was  obtained  from  the  Institute  of 
Pathology  at  the  Kantonsspital  Basel  (Basel,  Switzerland).  Nuc-pYStat5  was  shown  to  be  a  favorable 
marker  of  prognosis  in  this  material,  described  as  Material  C  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004),  but  no 
survival  analysis  related  to  anti-estrogen  adjuvant  therapy  was  presented.  Of  the  patients  represented  on 
the  array,  a  cohort  of  166  patients  who  received  anti-estrogen  therapy  and  had  complete  clinical  follow-up 
and  Nuc-pYStat5  data  is  the  focus  of  this  analysis. 

Material  V.  The  Tamoxifen  50/50  tissue  microarray  was  constructed  from  a  random  series  of  breast 
cancer  patients  identified  through  the  Alberta  Cancer  Registry  (Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada).  Patients  were 
diagnosed  from  1987-2000  and  treated  with  up  to  60  months  (average  30  months)  of  tamoxifen  in  the 
adjuvant  setting.  Medical  histories  were  reviewed  to  verify  treatment  information  and  clinical 
characteristics,  including  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  type,  tumor  size,  tumor  grade,  hormone  receptor  status, 
and  lymph  node  status,  and  sample  sections  from  tumor  block  were  reviewed.  One  hundred  patients  were 
selected  for  the  array,  including  50  patients  who  died  of  breast  cancer  and  were  selected  as  "resistant  to 
tamoxifen",  as  well  as  50  patients  with  greater  than  5-years  follow-up  without  breast  cancer  recurrence 
and  classified  as  "good  response".  Three  0.6mm  punches  from  each  tumor  specimen  were  placed  in  the 
array.  The  majority  of  patients  were  ER-positive  but  a  subset  of  ER-negative  patients  was  represented  on 
the  array  as  tamoxifen  was  used  in  ER-negative  patients  during  this  time  interval.  Analysis  of  65  spots 
yielded  informative  data  on  Nuc-pYStat5. 

Detection  of  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  (Nuc-pYStatS)  by  DAB-chromogen 
immunohistochemistry  (Materials  I  and  IV).  Mouse  monoclonal  anti-phosphoStat5  antibody  AXl  was 
provided  by  Advantex  BioReagents  (El  Paso,  TX),  and  its  specificity  for  the  phosphorylated  conserved 
tyrosine  residue  Y694/Y699  of  Stat5a/b  in  immunohistochemistry  and  immunoblotting  has  been 
previously  validated  by  peptide  competition,  inducible  phosphorylation  studies,  site-directed  mutagenesis, 
and  Stat5  knock-out  model  analyses  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2002).  Tissue  array  sections  containing 
paraffin-embedded,  formalin-fixed  tissues  from  malignant  human  breast  were  deparaffmized  in  xylene. 
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rehydrated  in  graded  ethanol,  and  heated  in  a  pressure-cooker  with  pH  10  antigen  retrieval  solution 
(ARIO;  Biogenex,  San  Ramon,  CA).  Following  antigen  retrieval,  endogenous  peroxidase  activity  was 
blocked  by  incubating  slides  in  0.3%  H2O2  for  10  min  at  room  temperature,  and  non-specific  binding  of 
immunoglobulin  was  minimized  by  preincubation  in  normal  goat  serum  for  2  h  at  room  temperature.  For 
staining  of  Material  IV,  AXl  was  diluted  in  1%  bovine  serum  albumin  in  phosphate  buffered  saline  and 
incubated  the  tissue  array  section  at  a  final  concentration  of  0.6  pg/ml  for  16  h  as  recommended  by  the 
provider.  Staining  of  Material  I  was  performed  on  a  Dako  Autostainer  in  10  batches  of  40  slides  and 
incubation  time  for  AXl  was  shortened  to  45  min  at  a  final  concentration  of  1 .2  pg/ml.  Antigen-antibody 
complexes  were  detected  using  biotinylated  goat  anti-mouse  secondary  antibody  (Biogenex)  followed  by 
streptavidin-horseradish-peroxidase  complex,  using  3,3-(prime)  DAB  as  chromogen  and  Mayer 
hematoxylin  as  counterstain.  Individual  breast  tumor  samples  were  scored  by  a  pathologist  blinded  to 
clinical  outcome  for  levels  of  transcriptionally  active  StatS  as  defined  by  levels  of  nuclear  localized  and 
tyrosine  phosphorylated  Stat5  by  estimating  percent  of  malignant  cells  with  detectable  staining  and 
overall  staining  intensity  on  a  scale  ranging  from  0-3. 

Quantification  of  Active  StatS  by  Immunofluorescence  (Materials  H,  III,  and  V).  Rabbit  monoclonal 
anti-phosphoStat5  antibody,  E208,  (clone  E208,  Cat#1208-1,  Epitomics,  Burlingame,  CA)  was  used  for 
automated  quantitative  analysis  (AQUA).  This  antibody  is  generated  to  the  same  phospho-antigen 
(Y694/Y699  Stat5a/b)  as  the  mouse  monoclonal  AXl  antibody  and  showed  similar  specificity  in  side-by- 
side  DAB-chromogen  IHC  testing  (see  results).  Antigen  retrieval  was  performed  using  the  DAKO  PT- 
module  with  citric  acid  buffer,  pH  6.0,  and  primary  antibody  was  diluted  1:1,600  from  the  supplier- 
provided  stock  and  incubated  for  30  min.  Co-detection  of  cytokeratin  for  tumor-masking  was  achieved 
using  mouse  monoclonal  anti-pancytokeratin  (Clone  AE1/AE3,  Cat#M3515,  DAKO,  Carpinteria,  CA)  at 
1 :100  dilution  and  co-incubated  with  the  E208  antibody.  Staining  of  the  tissue  array  slides  representing 
Materials  II,  III,  and  V  was  performed  on  a  Dako  Autostainer.  After  washing  off  unbound  primary 
antibodies,  HRP-conjugated  anti-rabbit  IgG  antibody  and  Alexa-488-conjugated  antimouse  IgG  antibody 
were  added  for  30  min,  followed  by  washing  and  incubation  with  Cy5-tyramide  (Cat#NEL745B001KT, 
Perkin  Elmer,  Waltham,  MA)  for  10  min.  Following  further  washing,  slides  were  coverslipped  using 
DAPI-containing  mounting  media. 

Ex  vivo  human  breast  tissue.  Control  experiments  compared  rabbit  monoclonal  E208  with  mouse 
monoclonal  AXl  using  DAB-based  IHC.  For  these  studies,  freshly  isolated  and  viable  surgical  human 
breast  tissues  were  obtained  from  Thomas  Jefferson  University  Hospital.  Explants  of  healthy  mammaiy 
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tissue  were  cultured  ex  vivo  at  37°C  in  RPMI  media  containing  10%  FBS  and  ImM  sodium  pyruvate  and 
incubated  with  or  witli  100  nM  human  prolactin  for  1  h  to  induce  phosphorylation  of  StatS.  Tissue 
explants  were  formalin-fixed  and  embedded  in  paraffin  for  sectioning,  and  stained  under  optimal 
conditions  for  each  antibody.  DAB-chromogen  IHC  was  performed  as  described  above. 

Automated  Quantitative  Anaiysis  (AQUA).  The  AQUA/PM2000  platform  (HistoRx)  (Camp,  Chung  et 
al.  2002)  was  used  to  quantify  fluorescence-based  immunostaining  for  Nuc-pYStat5  on  Materials  II,  III 
and  V,  The  tissue  array  slides  were  automatically  scanned  and  fluorescent  images  were  captured  in  three 
channels,  FITC/Alexa-488  (cytokeratin),  Cy5  (Nuc-pYStat5)  or  DAPI  (nuclei).  AQUA  scores  were 
blinded  to  clinical  data  and  objectively  generated  by  calculating  the  mean  logaritlimic  signal  intensities 
within  the  cell  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  compartment  only,  defined  by  cytokeratin-positive  and  DAPI- 
positive  mapping. 

X-Tile  Cutpoint  Anaiysis  and  Statistical  Methods.  Analytic  survival-based  cutpoints  for  Nuc-pY StatS  in 
Materials  II  and  V  were  derived  using  the  X-tile  software  (Camp,  Dolled-Filhart  et  al.  2004).  The  X-tile 
software  selects  optimal  cutpoints  by  calculating  and  plotting  log-rank  X^  statistics  at  for  each  possible 
division,  then  dividing  into  groups  that  are  optimal  indicators  of  risk  to  correct  for  a  high  false-positive 
rate  associated  with  making  multiple  comparisons  when  finding  the  minimum  P  value  using  the  log-rank 
test.  Cutpoint  selection  was  validated  using  automatically  generated  training  and  validation  sets. 

Survival  analyses  (Materials  I,  II,  IV,  V)  were  performed  by  constructing  Kaplan-Meier  curves  and 
adjusted  Cox  proportional  hazards  models.  Endpoints  for  analysis  were  breast  cancer  recurrence 
(Material  I)  and  breast  cancer-specific  death  (Materials  II,  IV,  V).  Hazard  ratios  were  estimated  using 
both  univariate  and  multivariate  Cox  proportional  hazards  regression  models.  Proportional  hazards 
assumptions  were  assessed  graphically  using  a  log-log  survival  plot  and  statistically  with  Schoenfeld 
residuals.  When  available,  variables  included  in  the  adjusted  Cox  models  were  Nuc-pYStatS  status, 
patient  race,  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  grade,  tumor  size,  estrogen  receptor  status,  progesterone  receptor 
status,  and  Her2  receptor  status.  Material  I  data  analyses  were  stratified  by  treatment  location  to  control 
for  variability  in  treatment  and  outcome  between  centers.  Survival  analyses  of  Materials  I,  II,  and  IV 
were  performed  using  Stata/SE  version  11.0  (StataCorp,  College  Station,  Texas)  and  SPSS  version  16.0 
(SPSS  Inc,  Chicago,  IL)  for  Material  V.  One-way  ANOVA  (SPSS  Inc,  Chicago,  IL)  was  used  to  test  for 
differences  between  across  breast  histology  groups  in  progression  array  of  Material  III,  followed  by 
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Dunnett’s  T3  pairwise  post-hoc  test  for  unequal  variances  to  identify  differences  between  individual 
breast  histology  groups. 
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Results 

Loss  of  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  as  reviewed  by  pathologist  on  whole  tissue 
sections  predicts  breast  cancer  recurrence.  To  determine  whether  levels  of  nuclear  localized  and 
tyrosine  phosphorylated  (Nuc-pYStat5)  would  predict  outcome  in  lymph  node-negative  breast  cancer 
patients,  which  we  previously  had  reported  solely  based  on  tissue  microarray  analyses  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et 
al.  2004),  we  examined  the  more  clinically  relevant  setting  of  whole  tissue  sections.  Material  I 
represented  301  primary  invasive  ductal  carcinomas  from  patients  with  node-negative  disease  and  for 
which  data  on  recurrence  was  available.  Immunohistochemistry  using  the  same  anti-pYStatS  antibody, 
AXl,  and  DAB-chromogen  detection  as  in  the  original  tissue  microarray  study  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al. 
2004)  was  applied  to  Material  1.  To  limit  inter-slide  variability  in  staining,  the  slides  were  stained  with  an 
automated  staining  system  (DAKO).  Levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  were  assessed,  blinded  to  clinical  outcome, 
by  an  independent  pathologist  (A.W.)  based  on  nuclear  staining  intensity  (scored  0-3)  and  percent  nuclei 
with  positive  staining  within  the  tumor.  For  survival  analyses,  a  outpoint  was  used  that  defined  positive 
Nuc-pYStat5  status  when  staining  intensity  was  greater  than  0  in  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  carcinoma 
cells.  Univariate  analysis  indicated  that  low  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  were  associated  with  a  2.9-fold 
increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  recurrence  (95%  Cl  1 .4-6.0;  p=0.005;  univariate  Cox  proportional  hazards 
regression.  Figure  1;  Table  2A). 

Objective  and  quantitative  immunofluorescence  analysis  of  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine 
phosphorylated  StatS  and  association  with  breast  cancer  survival.  The  mouse  monoclonal  AXl 
antibody  used  to  detect  the  conserved  phosphorylated  tyrosine  residue  Y694Af699  of  Stat5a/b  gives  best 
results  after  over-night  incubation  at  4°C  and  specificity  has  previously  been  carefully  validated  in 
immunohistochemistry  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2002;  Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004).  Optimal  sensitivity 
with  AXl  is  not  achieved  with  the  30-45  min  incubation  time  required  for  autostainers.  To  improve 
detection  of  active  Stat5  on  an  autostainer  platform  and  to  extend  the  analysis  to  a  second  antibody,  the 
rabbit  monoclonal  anti-phosphoStat5  antibody,  E208  (Epitomics),  was  tested  in  immunostaining  of 
formalin  fixed,  paraffin  embedded  tissues.  To  compare  anti-phosphoStat5  antibodies,  we  stained  human 
breast  tissue  explants  that  had  been  incubated  ex  vivo  with  or  without  prolactin  for  Ih,  which  provided 
relevant  negative  and  positive  control  tissues,  respectively  (Figure  2A).  While  the  two  antibodies 
provided  very  similar  results  under  their  respective  optimized  staining  conditions,  E208  was  chosen  for 
the  quantitative  analyses  based  on  its  ability  to  stain  effectively  within  the  30  min  incubation  time 
required  by  autostainers. 
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E208  was  used  for  fluorescence-based  detection  of  Nuc-pYStat5  in  an  independent  Material  II,  which 
included  158  primary  breast  carcinomas  from  lymph  node-negative  patients  represented  in  tissue 
microarray  format.  Extended  follow-up  times  up  to  38  years  were  available  for  patients  represented  in 
Material  II.  Automated  Quantitative  Analysis  (AQUA)  was  used  to  objectively  quantify  levels  of 
fluorescently  labeled  tyrosine  phosphorylated  Stat5  within  the  nuclei  of  cytokeratin-positive  cancer  cells 
and  X-Tile  software  was  used  to  generate  a  cutpoint  for  positive  and  negative  cases  (Camp,  Dolled-Filhart 
et  al.  2004).  AQUA  quantification  of  Nuc-pYStat5  predicted  breast  cancer  survival  in  Material  II,  and 
was  highly  consistent  with  DAB-chromogen  and  pathologist  scoring  of  Material  I  (Figure  2B). 
Univariate  analysis  revealed  that  patients  expressing  low  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  had  a  1.9  fold-increased 
risk  of  breast  cancer-related  death  compared  to  patients  expressing  high  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  (95%  Cl 
1. 1-3.2;  ^0,016;  univariate  Cox  proportional  hazards  regression.  Figure  2B;  Table  2B).  Thus,  loss  of 
Nuc-pYStat5  was  associated  with  poor  clinical  outcome  by  univariate  analysis  of  two  independent 
materials  and  by  independent  analytical  methods. 

Nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  is  an  independent  marker  of  node-negative  breast 
cancer  prognosis  when  adjiisted  for  standard  pathology  and  clinical  markers.  Importantly,  in 
multivariate  Cox’s  proportional  hazard  regression  analyses,  Nuc-pYStat5  was  an  independent  marker  of 
disease  prognosis  in  both  Materials  I  and  II,  when  adjusting  for  standard  clinical  and  pathological 
markers,  including  age  at  diagnosis,  race,  grade,  tumor  size,  and  hormone  receptor  status.  In  Material  I, 
patients  with  low  Nuc-pYStat5  expression,  as  detected  by  DAB-chromogen  staining  using  AXl  mouse 
monoclonal  antibody  on  whole  tissue  sections,  had  a  2.5-fold  greater  risk  of  developing  recurrent  disease 
after  adjusting  for  other  factors  (95%  Cl  1.2-5.3;  /)=0.019;  multivariate  Cox  proportional  hazards 
regression.  Table  2A).  Likewise,  when  quantified  using  E208  rabbit  monoclonal  antibody  and 
fluorescence-based  AQUA,  Nuc-pYStat5  remained  an  independent  marker  of  breast  cancer  specific 
survival  in  Material  II,  as  revealed  by  an  1.8-fold  increased  risk  of  dying  from  breast  cancer  (95%  Cl 
1.03-3.3;  0.039;  multivariate  Cox  proportional  hazards  regression.  Table  2B).  We  conclude  that  Nuc- 

pYStat5  is  an  independent  marker  of  outcome  in  patients  with  lymph  node-negative  breast  cancer. 

Levels  of  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  are  diminished  during  breast  cancer 
progression.  Previous  reports  are  contradictoiy  with  regard  to  levels  of  Stat5  activation  in  human 
invasive  breast  cancer  compared  to  normal  breast  epithelia.  Elevated  levels  of  Stat5  activity  in  breast 
cancer  were  first  reported  based  on  nuclear  extracts  and  electrophoretic  mobility  shift  assay  (EMSA) 
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(Watson  and  Miller  1995).  Cotarla  and  colleagues  reported  frequent  activation  of  Stat5  in  invasive  breast 
cancer,  detecting  nuclear  localized,  tyrosine  phosphorylated  Stat5  by  IHC  in  78%  of  breast  cancer 
specimens  examined  (Cotarla,  Ren  et  al.  2004).  In  contrast,  a  significant  loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5  detected  by 
IHC  in  invasive  breast  cancer  and  in  metastases  has  been  suggested  by  our  group  and  others  (Nevalainen, 
Xie  et  al.  2004;  Bratthauer,  Strauss  et  al.  2006).  However,  none  of  the  previous  analytical  approaches 
were  quantitative,  and  we  therefore  used  AQUA  to  quantify  Nuc-pYStat5  levels  in  a  breast  tissue 
progression  material,  Material  III.  This  progression  material  was  represented  in  tissue  array  format  and 
included  normal  breast  tissue,  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS),  invasive  breast  cancer  (IDC),  and  breast 
cancer  lymph  node  metastases.  Levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  measured  by  immunofluorescence  and 
quantitative  AQUA  analysis  were  significantly  different  between  groups  (ANOVA  F=  22.87,  /?<0.0001) 
and  were  markedly  reduced  over  breast  cancer  progression  (Figure  3).  Specifically,  while  levels  of  Nuc- 
pYStatS  were  high  and  remained  unchanged  between  normal  and  DCIS,  Nuc-pYStat5  was  significantly 
reduced  in  IDC  compared  to  normal  tissue  (Dunnett’s  T3  post-hoc  test p<0.000l)  with  the  greatest  loss  of 
Nuc-pYStat5  observed  in  lymph  node  metastases  (Dunnett’s  T3  post-hoc  test /><0.0001;  Figure  3).  These 
quantitative  data  provide  novel  insight  supporting  the  notion  of  progressive  loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5  during 
breast  cancer  progression. 

Nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  predicts  responsiveness  to  anti-estrogen  therapy. 
Previous  studies  have  indicated  cross-talk  between  Stat5  and  estrogen  receptor  (ER)  (Bjornstrom,  Kilic  et 
al.  2001;  Faulds,  Pettersson  et  al.  2001).  A  relationship  has  been  proposed  between  StatS  expression 
levels  and  survival  time  in  patients  who  received  anti-estrogen  therapy  following  relapse  based  on  a 
limited  dataset  of  70  patients  (Yamashita,  Nishio  et  al.  2006).  However,  the  study  used  a  StatSb-specific 
antibody  and  did  not  specifically  detect  the  presumably  transcriptionally  active,  nuclear  localized  and 
tyrosine  phosphorylated  form  of  StatS,  but  instead  repoiled  total  cellular  StatSb.  To  specifically  address 
the  predictive  value  of  Nuc-pYStatS  in  adjuvant  anti-estrogen  treatment  of  patients  with  breast  cancer,  we 
initially  examined  levels  of  Nuc-pYStatS  expression  using  DAB-chromogen  staining  with  AXl  and 
standard  pathologist  scoring  on  a  cohoit  of  166  patients.  Material  IV.  Loss  of  Nuc-pYStatS  expression 
was  a  significant  predictive  marker  of  increased  risk  of  failure  of  anti-estrogen  therapy  in  Material  IV  (HR 
1.8;  /?=0.043;  univariate  Cox  regression  analysis;  Figure  4A,  Table  3A). 

The  analysis  was  extended  to  quantify  Nuc-pYStatS  expression  by  AQUA  analysis  using  the  E208 
antibody  in  an  independent  tissue  microarray  material,  Material  V,  which  comprised  65  patients  treated 
with  tamoxifen.  X-tile  determined  a  cutpoint  for  low  and  high  Nuc-pYStatS  that  revealed  a  cohort  of 
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patients  whose  tumors  had  low  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  and  were  at  markedly  increased  risk  of  failing 
tamoxifen  treatment  and  dying  from  breast  cancer.  In  fact,  a  hazard  ratio  of  4.8  (95%  Cl  2.1-11.2; 
p<0.001,  univariate  Cox  regression)  was  detected  (Figure  4B,  Table  3B).  In  multivariate  analysis 
adjusting  for  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  size,  tumor  grade,  node  status,  ER/PR  status,  and  Her2 
overexpression,  Nuc-pYStatS  remained  an  independent  marker  of  breast  cancer  survival  in  Material  V 
(Cox  regression  HR=7.9,  95%  Cl  2.5-25.0,  p<0.001,  Table  3B).  Positive  node  status  (Cox  regression 
HR=4.4,  95%  Cl  1. 6-12.0,  7;>=0.003)  and  expression  of  ER/PR  (Cox  regression  HR=0.23,  95%  Cl  0.06- 
0.87,  /?=0.03)  were  also  independent  markers  of  survival,  while  Her2  status,  tumor  grade,  and  age  were 
not  (Table  3B).  These  observations  suggest  that  low  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  are  an  independent  marker  of 
increased  risk  of  failure  of  tamoxifen  treatment. 

Materials  IV  and  V  analyzed  above  included  both  lymph  node-negative  and  lymph  node-positive  disease. 
Based  on  previous  observations  that  Nuc-pYStat5  was  particularly  effective  at  predicting  prognosis  in 
node-negative  patients  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004)  and  current  analysis  of  Materials  I  and  II,  the 
predictive  value  of  Nuc-pYStat5  in  anti-estrogen  therapy  was  also  explored  in  the  subgroups  of  patients 
with  node-negative  disease  of  Materials  IV  and  V  (Figure  4C-D).  Despite  limited  sample  sizes,  loss  of 
Nuc-pYStat5  predicted  increased  risk  of  death  from  breast  cancer  in  node-negative  patients  both  by  DAB- 
chromogen  IHC  in  Material  IV  (Log  Rank  />=0.035;  Figure  4C)  and  by  fluorescence-based  AQUA  of 
Material  V  (Log  Rank  p<0.001;  Figure  4C).  Collectively,  studies  of  two  clinical  materials  of  patients 
treated  with  anti-estrogen  in  the  adjuvant  setting,  suggest  that  low  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  predicts  elevated 
risk  of  therapy  failure. 
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Discussion 

The  present  study  documents  that  low  levels  of  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  (Nuc- 
pYStatS)  represent  an  independent  marker  of  poor  breast  cancer  prognosis  in  patients  with  lymph  node¬ 
negative  breast  cancer,  based  on  examination  of  two  independent  clinical  materials  analyzed  by  traditional 
pathologist  scoring  of  wiiole  tissue  sections  (Material  I)  and  by  quantitative  AQUA  analysis  (Material  II). 
Consistent  outcomes  were  found  using  two  distinct  monoclonal  anti-phosphotyrosine-StatS  antibodies. 
The  data  represents  the  first  evidence  from  analysis  of  Nuc-pYStat5  in  whole  tumor  tissue  sections,  and 
provides  novel  support  for  the  previously  proposed  prognostic  value  of  Nuc-pYStat5  in  breast  cancer 
based  on  tissue  array  specimens  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004).  Furthermore,  quantitative 
immunofluorescence-based  AQUA  analysis  of  a  breast  cancer  progression  material  revealed  markedly 
lower  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  in  invasive  breast  cancer  and  metastases  compared  to  normal  breast  epithelia 
or  DCIS.  Most  importantly,  analysis  of  a  fourth  and  fifth  breast  cancer  material  representing  patients  who 
received  anti-estrogen  adjuvant  therapj'^  suggested  that  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  constitutes  a  new 
independent  predictive  marker  of  response  to  anti-estrogen  adjuvant  therapy. 

Loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5  may  become  a  clinical  tool  useful  for  predicting  increased  risk  of  failure  of  anti¬ 
estrogen  therapy.  The  predictive  value  of  Nuc-pYStat5  was  particularly  pronounced  in  quantitative 
analysis  of  Material  V.  Loss  ofNuc-pYStatS  in  this  material  as  quantified  by  AQUA  was  an  independent 
predictor  of  failure  to  respond  to  tamoxifen  therapy  when  adjusting  for  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  grade, 
lymph  node  status,  Her2  overexpression,  and  ER/PR  status.  Quantitative  AQUA  revealed  a  population  of 
patients  whose  tumors  had  particularly  low  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  using  the  objective  X-Tiles  software  to 
determine  the  optimal  cutpoint.  Notably,  15%  of  patients  whose  tumors  displayed  the  lowest  levels  of 
Nuc-pYStat5  had  particularly  elevated  risk  of  failing  to  respond  to  adjuvant  tamoxifen  therapy.  The 
predictive  value  of  Nuc-pYStat5  in  Material  IV,  as  measured  by  DAB-chromogen  and  pathologist  scoring 
was  not  as  pronounced  as  that  detected  by  AQUA  quantification  in  Material  V.  DAB-chromogen  does 
not  provide  the  same  dynamic  range  of  signal  compared  to  immunofluorescence  (Camp,  Chung  et  al. 
2002).  Consistent  with  this,  as  many  as  56%  of  cases  in  Material  IV  were  negative  for  Nuc-pYStat5 
when  detected  by  DAB-chromogen  IHC,  In  contrast  to  node-negative  Materials  I  and  II,  Materials  IV  and 
V  included  node-negative  and  node-positive  cases.  Reduced  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  also  predicted 
resistance  to  anti-estrogen  therapy  when  node-negative  breast  cancer  patients  of  Materials  IV  and  V  were 
analyzed  separately.  The  increased  efficacy  of  Nuc-pYStat5  to  predict  response  to  anti-estrogen  treatment 
in  Material  V  compared  to  Material  IV  might  be  related  to  sensitivity  of  Nuc-pYStat5  detection  by 
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AQUA,  but  may  also  reflect  differences  between  materials  such  as  year  of  diagnosis  and  cotreatment. 
However,  the  number  of  events  within  the  node-negative  subgroups  of  breast  cancer  patients  in  Materials 
IV  and  V  were  low  and  follow-up  data  in  larger  materials  will  be  needed  for  more  conclusive 
interpretation  in  node-negative  patients. 

Anti-estrogen  therapy  of  breast  cancer  patients  is  currently  guided  by  positive  tumor  expression  of 
estrogen  receptor-alpha  (ER)  by  immunohistochemistry.  However,  approximately  30%  of  patients  with 
ER-positive  breast  cancer  fail  to  respond  to  anti-estrogen  therapy  due  to  inherent  or  acquired  resistance 
(Osborne  1998;  Clarke,  Leonessa  et  al.  2001;  Schiff,  Massarweh  et  al.  2004;  Prat  and  Baselga  2008). 
AQUA  quantification  of  levels  of  epidermal  growth  factor  receptor  (EGFR)  in  564  patients  enrolled  in  a 
randomized  clinical  trial  for  adjuvant  tamoxifen  therapy  indicated  that  high  levels  of  EGFR  predicted 
resistance  to  tamoxifen  (Giltnane,  Ryden  et  al.  2007).  Several  reports  have  also  indicated  that  low  levels 
of  p27  expression  predict  failure  to  respond  to  hormone  therapy  (Pohl,  Rudas  et  al.  2003;  McCallum, 
Baker  et  al.  2004;  Porter,  Barlow  et  al.  2006;  Filipits,  Rudas  et  al.  2009).  A  meta-analysis  of  12  studies 
implicated  Her2  as  a  modest  predictor  of  resistance  to  anti-estrogen  therapy  (De  Laurentiis,  Arpino  et  al. 
2005).  This  has  been  supported  by  experimental  studies  indicating  that  Her2  overexpression  may  lead  to 
loss  of  ER  expression  or  ER-independent  growth  and  tamoxifen  resistance  of  breast  cancer  cells  (Benz, 
Scott  et  al.  1992;  Liu,  el-Ashry  et  al.  1995;  Kurokawa,  Lenferink  et  al.  2000;  Osborne,  Bardou  et  al.  2003; 
Shou,  Massarweh  et  al.  2004).  However,  current  American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology  guidelines  for 
the  use  of  tumor  markers  in  breast  cancer  concluded  there  was  insufficient  data  to  include  Her2  in  the 
current  clinical  guidelines  as  a  predictor  of  response  to  endocrine  therapy  (Harris,  Fritsche  et  al.  2007).  In 
our  multivariate  analyses,  Her2  status  had  only  borderline  significant  value  in  predicting  outcome  in  the 
anti-estrogen  treated  patients  of  Materials  IV  and  V.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  expand  the  analyses  ofNuc- 
pYStatS  to  include  p27  and  EGFR  in  future  work. 

Stat5  and  ER  are  both  hormone-activated  transcription  factors  critical  for  normal  development  of  breast 
epithelia.  Positive  interactions  between  Stat5  and  ER  have  been  previously  demonstrated  based  on  data 
from  breast  cancer  and  other  cell  lines  by  several  groups  (Bjornstrom,  Kilic  et  al.  2001;  Yamashita,  Iwase 
et  al.  2003;  Wang  and  Cheng  2004),  however  negative  interaction  between  Stat5  and  ER  have  also  been 
reported  (Stoecklin,  Wissler  et  al.  1999;  Faulds,  Pettersson  et  al.  2001).  Stat5  and  ER  have  also  been 
shown  to  directly  interact  (Bjornstrom,  Kilic  et  al.  2001;  Wang  and  Cheng  2004).  Furthermore,  ER-alpha 
was  reported  to  be  a  direct  target  gene  of  Stat5  and  Stat5  upregulated  ER-alpha  expression  in  rat  ovaries 
(Frasor,  Barkai  et  al.  2001;  Frasor,  Park  et  al.  2001).  Initial  data  has  indicated  that  Stat5  activation  could 
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restore  ER  expression  in  the  ER-negative  BT20  human  breast  cancer  cell  line  (Sultan,  Brim  et  al.  2008). 
Because  the  ER  gene  is  frequently  silenced  in  breast  cancer,  a  positive  role  of  StatS  on  ER  expression 
levels  would  constitute  one  possible  biological  mechanism  to  explain  the  observed  effect  of  Nuc-pYStat5 
as  a  predictive  marker  of  response  to  anti-estrogen  therapy.  Alternatively,  StatS  may  cooperate  with  ER 
in  transcriptional  regulation  of  a  subset  of  common  target  genes. 

There  are  two  highly  homologous  human  StatS  genes,  StatSa  and  StatSb,  whicli  encode  proteins  that  share 
greater  than  90%  amino  acid  identity  (Liu,  Robinson  et  al.  199S).  Because  the  conserved  phospho- 
tyrosine  motifs  of  StatSa  and  StatSb  are  identical,  anti-phosphoStatS  antibodies,  including  AXl  and  E208 
used  in  this  study,  do  not  distinguish  between  phosphorylated  StatSa  and  StatSb.  Both  StatSa  and  StatSb 
are  activated  by  prolactin  receptors  in  human  breast  cancer  cell  lines  (Neilson,  Zhu  et  al.  2007)  and  the 
two  proteins  have  partially  overlapping  but  distinct  effects  and  regulation  (Grimley,  Dong  et  al.  1999). 
For  instance,  we  have  recently  reported  that  in  breast  cancer  cells,  prolactin -activated  StatSa  but  not 
prolactin-activated  StatSb,  repressed  the  BCL6  oncogene  (Tran,  Utama  et  al.).  Further  work  is  needed  to 
determine  the  individual  contribution  of  StatSa  and  StatSb  to  the  observed  prognostic  and  predictive 
values  of  Nuc-pYStatS.  Yamashita  and  colleagues  reported  increased  risk  of  tamoxifen  treatment  failure 
associated  with  loss  of  StatSb  protein  expression  in  patients  with  breast  cancer  relapse  (Yamashita,  Nishio 
et  al.  2006).  However,  the  report  did  not  differentiate  nuclear  from  cytoplasmic  StatSb  protein  and 
therefore  it  is  unclear  if  the  protein  was  transcriptionally  active.  In  fact  only  10%  of  the  tumors 
expressing  StatSb  protein  had  nuclear  localization  of  StatSb 

Collectively,  the  present  work  supports  the  notion  of  frequent  loss  of  StatS  signaling  in  progressive  breast 
cancer,  and  that  loss  of  Nuc-pYStatS  is  associated  with  decreased  survival  and  elevated  risk  of  failure  on 
anti-estrogen  therapy.  The  present  data  supports  the  initiation  of  prospective  studies  on  the  utility  of  Huc- 
pYStatS  as  a  prognostic  and  predictive  marker  in  breast  cancer. 
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Figure  Legends 

Figure  1.  Nuc-pYStat5  and  risk  of  breast  cancer  recurrence  in  whole  tissue  sections  of  node-negative 
breast  cancer.  Risk  of  breast  cancer  recurrence  was  significantly  elevated  in  patients  whose  tumors 
expressed  low  Nuc-pYStat5  as  detected  by  mouse  monoclonal  anti-pYStat5  AXl  antibody  and  standard 
DAB  IHC  and  pathologist  review.  Kaplan-Meier  analysis  of  Disease  Free  Survival  in  Material  I 
according  to  high  or  low  Nuc-pYStat5  expression.  Censored  cases  (+)  and  number  of  patients  per  group 

are  indicated. 

Figure  2.  Validation  of  specificity  of  rabbit  monoclonal  anti-pYStat5  antibody  E208  and 
immunofluorescence-based  quantitative  AQUA  analysis  of  Nuc-pYStat5  and  breast  cancer  speeific 
survival.  Detection  of  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  by  DAB-chromogen  IHC  in 
human  breast  tissue  surgical  explants  treated  with  (positive  control)  or  without  (negative  control)  human 
prolactin  (lOOnM;  60min)  using  AXl  (upper  panels)  and  E208  (lower  panels)  anti-pYStat5  antibodies  (a). 
Patients  with  high  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  had  significantly  better  breast  cancer  specific  survival  than 
patients  with  low  Nuc-pYStat5  as  measured  hy  immunofluorescence  and  AQUA  analysis  (b).  Kaplan- 
Meier  analysis  of  breast  cancer  specific  survival  in  Material  II  according  to  high  or  low  Nuc-pYStat5 
expression.  Censored  cases  (+)  and  number  of  patients  per  group  are  indicated. 

Figure  3.  Loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5  during  breast  cancer  progression.  Levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5  as  detected  by 
immunofluorescence  and  quantified  by  AQUA  were  significantly  reduced  invasive  ductal  carcinoma 
(IDC)  (n=72)  and  lymph  node  metastases  (n=17)  when  compared  to  normal  (n=27)  and  ductal  carcinoma 

in  situ  (DCIS)  (n=14)  in  Material  HI. 

Figure  4.  Nuc-pYStat5  and  breast  cancer  survival  in  patients  receiving  anti- estrogen  adjuvant  therapy. 
Nuc-pYStat5,  detected  by  DAB-chromogen  IHC  and  pathologist  scoring  (a)  and  immunofluorescence 
quantified  by  AQUA  analysis  (b),  predicted  breast  cancer  survival  in  patients  treated  with  anti-estrogen 
therapy.  Nuc-pYStat5  was  also  a  significant  prognostic  marker  in  the  node-negative  subsets  of  both 
Material  IV  (e)  and  Material  V  (d).  Censored  cases  (+)  and  number  of  patients  per  group  are  indicated. 
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Table  lA.  Characteristies  of  Material  I,  II,  IV,  and  V.  ER  -  estrogen  receptor;  PR  -  progesterone  receptor. 


Discrete  Variables 

Material  I  Material  II  Material  IV  Material  V 

Number  (%)  Number  (%)  Number  (%)  Number  (%) 

Fox  Cliase  Cancer  Center 

Kaiser  Pennanente 
University  of  Miami 
Washington  University 

94(31.2) 

124(41.2) 

42  (14.0) 

41  (13.6) 

Asian 

„  Black 

Race 

White 

Other 

3(1.0) 

27  (9.0)  1  (0.6) 

270(89.7)  156(98.7) 

1  (0.3)  1  (0.6) 

.  <50 

Age 

>50 

60(19.9)  46(29.1)  22(13.3)  8  (8.0) 

241(80.1)  112(70.9)  144(86.7)  92(92.0) 

<2cni 

Tumor  Size  >2cm,  <5cm 

>5cm 

152(50.5)  60(38.0)  43  (26.1)  41  (41.0) 

141  (46.8)  80(50.6)  101  (61.2)  44(44.0) 

8(2.7)  18(11.4)  21(12.7)  15(15.0) 

1 

Tumor/Nuclear  Grade  2 

3 

71(23.6)  34(21.5)  35(21.1)  15(15.8) 

132(43.9)  90(57.0)  79(47.6)  47(49.5) 

98(32.6)  34(21.5)  52(31.3)  33  (34.7) 

ER  Status 

Positive 

51  (16.9)  50(31.6)  29(21.8)  9  (10.3) 

250(83.1)  108(68.4)  104(78,2)  78(89.7) 

PR  Status 

Positive 

95(31.6)  57(36.1)  57(34.3)  31  (36.5) 

206(68.4)  101  (63.9)  109(65.7)  54(63.5) 

„  .  Non-overexpressed 

Her2  Status  , 

Over- expressed 

138  (87.3)  131  (85.6)  86  (86.0) 

20(12.7)  22(14.4)  14(14.0) 

Node  stall, s  ''r"” 

Positive 

301  (100)  158(100)  54(34.8)  44(50.6) 

0(0)  0(0)  101(65.2)  43(94.4) 

Untreated 

Chemotherapy 

Treated 

259(86.0)  -  128(79.0)  98(99.0) 

42(14.0)  -  34(21.0)  1(1.0) 

„  Untreated 

Hormone  Therapy 

Treated 

226(75.1)  -  0(0)  0(0) 

75(24.9)  -  166(100)  100(100) 

n  j-  eru  Untreated 

Radiation  Therapy  , 

Treated 

212(70.4)  -  -  38(39.2) 

89(29.6)  -  -  59(60.8) 

Disease  Recurrence/  Disease  Free/No  Death 
Death  of  Disease  Disease  Recurrenee/Death 

235  (78.1)  97(61.4)  115(69.3)  34(38.6) 

66(21.9)  61  (38.6)  51  (30.7)  54(61.4) 

Nuc-pYStat5  Status 

High 
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Table  IB.  Characteristics  of  Material  I,  II,  IV,  and  V.  SD  -  standard  deviation. 


Continuous  Variables 

Mean 

Median 

Range 

SD 

Age  at  Diagnosis 

61.8 

62 

29-88 

12,9 

Material 

Tumor  Size  (cm) 

2.1 

1.9 

0.5-7.5 

1.0 

I 

Followup  (months) 

106.8 

100 

2-326 

65.4 

Nuc-pYStat5  score 

5.8 

0.0 

0-100 

Il.O 

Year  of  Diagnosis 

1974-1996 

Age  at  Diagnosis 

58.1 

58 

28-86 

12.2 

Material 

Tumor  Size  (em) 

2.6 

2 

0.4-11 

1.7 

11 

Followup  (months) 

187.0 

167.4 

4.2-465.0 

123.7 

Nuc-pYStat5  score 

856.2 

776.7 

264-2236 

418.0 

Year  of  Diagnosis 

1961-1983 

Age  at  Diagnosis 

62.9 

63 

35-97 

12.0 

Tumor  Size  (cm) 

3.1 

2.5 

0.5-13.0 

18.6 

Material 

Followup  (months) 

57.6 

58.5 

2-137 

27.1 

IV 

Nuc-pYStat5  score 

1 

0 

0-4 

1.3 

Positive  Nodes 

3.7 

2 

0-28 

5.7 

Year  of  Diagnosis 

1985-1995 

Age  at  Diagnosis 

69.2 

71.4 

37.9-89.3 

11.4 

Tumor  Size  (cm) 

2.6 

2.0 

0.4-11.0 

1.7 

Material 

Followup  (months) 

123.2 

112.0 

81.1-225.8 

35.2 

V 

Nuc-pY Stats  score 

13 14.7 

1030.9 

533-4367 

842.2 

Positive  Nodes 

2.4 

0 

0-22 

3.8 

Year  of  Diagnosis 

1987-2000 
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Table  2.  Univariate  and  multivariate  survival  analyses  of  breast  cancer  recurrence,  Material  I,  (A)  and 
breast  cancer  specific  survival,  Material  II  (B).  Cox  proportional  hazards  regression  was  used  to  evaluate 
prognostic  factors.  HR  -  hazard  ratio;  Cl  -  confidence  interval. 


A,  Material  I 

Multivariate  Adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Variable 

n 

HR 

P 

95%  Cl 

HR 

P 

95%  Cl 

Age  at 

<50 

60 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Diagnosis 

>50 

241 

0.755 

0.357 

0.416-1.373 

0.793 

0.405 

0.460-1.368 

Race 

Caucasian 

270 

1 

— 

— 

1 

... 

... 

Non-Caucasian 

31 

1.201 

0.616 

0.586-2.463 

1.440 

0.305 

0.718-2.888 

1 

71 

1 

— 

— 

1 

... 

... 

Tumor  Grade 

2 

132 

2.443 

0.032 

1.078-5.534 

2.521 

0.024 

1.128-5.637 

3 

98 

2.747 

0.023 

1.153-6.545 

3.249 

0.003 

1.475-7.158 

<  2cni 

152 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Tumor  Size 

>  2cm,  <  5  cm 

141 

1.652 

0.071 

0.957-2.851 

1.966 

0.010 

1.174-3.291 

>  5cm 

8 

1.290 

0.698 

0.356-4.672 

2.376 

0.162 

0.707-7.979 

ER  Status 

Negative 

Positive 

51 

250 

I 

2.382 

0.043 

1.028-5.517 

1 

0.945 

0.861 

0.504-1.771 

PR  Status 

Negative 

95 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Positive 

206 

0.575 

0.093 

0.302-1.097 

0.724 

0.206 

0.439-1.195 

Low 

218 

2.493 

0.019 

1.164-5.340 

2.883 

0.005 

1.377-6.039 

Nuc-pYStat5 

High 

83 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

B.  Material  II 

Multivariate  Adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Variable 

11 

HR 

P 

95%  Cl 

HR 

P 

95%  Cl 

Age  at 

<50 

46 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

Diagnosis 

>50 

112 

1.317 

0.364 

0.727-2.386 

1.245 

0.441 

0.713-2.175 

Race 

Caucasian 

156 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

Non-Caucasian 

2 

5.867 

0.024 

1.269-27.124 

4.417 

0.042 

1.058-18.449 

1 

34 

1 

.... 

.... 

! 

.... 

.... 

Tumor  Grade 

2 

3 

90 

34 

1.129 

0.732 

0.712 

0.504 

0.592-2.154 

0.294-1.825 

0.588-2.084 

0.705-1.207 

<2cm 

60 

1 

.... 

.... 

I 

.... 

.... 

Tumor  Size 

>  2cm,  <  5  cm 

80 

2.386 

0.006 

1.290-4.413 

2.143 

0.012 

1.184-3.876 

>  5cm 

18 

4.078 

0.001 

1.753-9.498 

2.896 

0.008 

1.312-6.391 

ER  Status 

Negative 

Positive 

50 

108 

1 

0.780 

0.474 

0.394-1.542 

1 

0.933 

0.800 

0.546-1.595 

PR  Status 

Negative 

57 

I 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

Positive 

101 

1.064 

0.839 

0.588-1.926 

0.875 

0.613 

0.521-1.469 

Her2  Status 

Negative 

138 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

Over-expressed 

20 

1.218 

0.633 

0.541-2.744 

1.112 

0.780 

0.528-2,339 

Low 

83 

1.835 

0.039 

1.03-3.270 

1.898 

0.016 

1.128-3.194 

Nuc-pYStat5 

Higli 

75 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 
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Table  3.  Univariate  and  multivariate  analysis  of  Nuc-pYStat5  and  breast  cancer  specific  survival  in 
breast  cancer  patients  treated  with  adjuvant  anti-estrogen  in  Materials  IV  (A)  and  V  (B).  Cox  proportional 
hazards  regression  was  used  to  evaluate  prognostic  factors.  HR  -  hazard  ratio;  Cl  -  confldeiice  interval. 


A.  Material  IV 

Variable 

Multivariate  Adjusted 

n  HR  p  95%  Cl 

Unadjusted 

n  HR  p  95%  Cl 

Age  at  <  50 

Diagnosis  >  50 

20  1 

124  0.873  0.731  0.402-1.894 

22  1 

144  0.582  0.127  0.291-1.166 

<  2cni 

Tumor  Size  2  -  <5cni 

>  5cm 

36  1 

88  1.094  0.828  0.486-2.464 

20  3.520  0.019  1.232-10.060 

43  1 

101  1.352  0.410  0.660-2.766 

21  3.350  0.006  1.414-7.938 

1 

Tumor  Grade  2 

3 

28  1 

68  1.186  0.773  0.373-3.776 

48  2.868  0.070  0.917-8.964 

35  1 

79  2.698  0.072  0.914-7.958 

52  7.188  <0,001  2.507-20.606 

Negative 

ER/PR  Status 

Positive 

21  1 

123  0.350  0.007  0.162-0.755 

23  1 

143  0.270  <0.001  0.145-0.505 

„  Normal 

Her2  Status 

Over-expressed 

124  1 

20  1.827  0.153  0.799-4.176 

131  1 

22  3.086  0.001  1.620-5.877 

Lymph  Node  Negative 

Status  Positive 

49  1 

95  2.177  0.068  0.945-5.014 

54  1 

101  2.951  0.009  1.314-6.627 

Low 

Nuc-pYStat5 

High 

83  1.290  0.460  0.656-2.538 

61  1 

93  1.833  0.043  1.020-3.293 

73  1 

B.  Material  V 

Variable 

n 

Midtivariate  Adjusted 

HR  p  95%  Cl 

11 

HR 

Unadjusted 

P 

95%  Cl 

Age  at 

<50 

5 

1 

— 

... 

7 

1 

... 

... 

Diagnosis 

>50 

44 

1.479 

0.725 

0.167-13.073 

90 

6.673 

0.060 

0.921-48.354 

<  2cin 

22 

1 

— 

— 

39 

1 

— 

... 

Tumor  Size 

2  -  <5 cm 

22 

1.008 

0.992 

0.197-5.153 

43 

2.836 

0.001 

1.509-5.330 

>  5cm 

5 

1.245 

0.789 

0.251-6.173 

15 

2.027 

0.112 

0.848-4.846 

1 

6 

1 

— 

— 

14 

1 

... 

— 

Tumor  Grade 

2 

24 

1.415 

0.668 

0.290-6.904 

46 

0.815 

0.624 

0.358-1.851 

3 

19 

0.804 

0.659 

0.306-2.115 

32 

2.089 

0.073 

0.934  -4.672 

ER/PR  Status 

Negative 

5 

1 

— 

... 

8 

1 

... 

... 

Positive 

44 

0.232 

0.030 

0.062-0.871 

76 

0.349 

0.011 

0.155-0.783 

Her2  Status 

Normal 

41 

1 

— 

... 

83 

1 

... 

... 

Over-expressed 

8 

2.512 

0.091 

0.865-7.301 

14 

2.000 

0.050 

1.001-3.996 

Lymph  Node 

Negative 

26 

1 

... 

... 

43 

1 

... 

... 

Status 

Positive 

23 

4.447 

0.003 

1.645-12.025 

41 

3.667 

<0.001 

1.990-6.756 

Nuc-pYStat5 

Low 

7 

7.937 

<0.001 

2.506-20.00 

10 

4.802 

<0.001 

2.054-11.226 

High 

42 

1 

— 

— 

55 

I 

— 

— 
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Molecular  characterization  of  breast  cancer  progression:  early  lesions  are  not  genetically 
advanced 

Rachel  E.  Ellsworth*,  Jamie  D,  Weyandt^,  Jamie  L.  Fantacone-Campbell^,  Brenda 
Deyarmin^,  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth^,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke^,  Craig  D.  Shriver^ 

Introduction:  Columnar  cell  lesions  (CCL)  and  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH) 
frequently  coexist  and  share  molecular  changes  with  in  situ  and  invasive  components, 
suggesting  that  CCL  and  ADH  may  be  precursors  to  breast  cancer.  These  conclusions 
are,  however,  largely  based  on  studies  examining  CCL  and  ADH  from  patients  diagnosed 
with  more  advanced  disease.  Thus,  allelic  imbalance  (Al)  was  assessed  in  pure  CCL  or 
ADH  specimens  to  characterize  molecular  changes  in  early  breast  lesions. 

Methods:  DNA  samples  were  obtained  from  laser  microdissected  CCL  (n=42)  or  ADH 
(n=31)  lesions  without  concurrent  in  situ  or  invasive  disease.  AI  was  assessed  at  26 
chi'omosomal  regions  commonly  altered  in  breast  cancer.  Data  was  analyzed  using 
Fisher’s  exact  and  Student’s  t-tests  using  a  cutoff  of  P<0.05  to  define  significance. 
Results:  The  average  AI  frequency  was  6.2%  (range  0-20%)  in  CCL  and  6.1%  (range  0- 
25%)  in  ADH.  The  highest  levels  of  AI  were  on  chromosomes  17ql2-q2I  in  CCL  (15%) 
and  8q24  in  ADH  (23%);  ~33%  of  early  lesions  did  not  have  any  detectable  genetic 
changes.  Levels  of  AI  for  both  CCL  and  ADH  were  significantly  (E<0.0001)  lower  than 
those  found  in  in  situ  or  invasive  disease.  Genetic  changes  characteristic  of  more 
advanced  in  situ  and  invasive  disease,  especially  changes  on  chi’omosome  16q  and  17p, 
were  infrequent  or  non-detectable  in  pure  early  lesions. 

Conclusions:  Pure  CCL  and  ADH  lesions  demonstrate  lower  levels  of  genetic  alterations 
than  DCIS,  invasive  carcinomas  or  early  lesions  from  cancerous  breasts.  Alterations 
characteristic  of  advanced  disease  were  not  found  in  lesions  fi'om  non-cancerous  breasts. 
While  data  generated  fr'om  synchronous  lesions  has  been  used  as  support  for  a  model  of 
evolution  from  CCL  and  ADH  to  in  situ  and  invasive  disease,  pure  early  lesions  are,  in 
fact,  not  genetically  advanced  and  molecular  profiles  do  not  support  these  lesions  as 
obligatory  precursors  to  more  advanced  disease.  Given  the  molecular  differences  between 
pure  and  synchronous  lesions,  current  models  of  disease  initiation  and  progression  and 
risk  assessment  based  largely  on  data  generated  from  cancerous  breasts  must  be  re¬ 
evaluated. 
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Abstract 


Microarray-based  gene  expression  profiling  is  revolutionizing  biomedical  research  by 
allowing  expression  profiles  of  thousands  of  genes  to  be  interrogated  in  a  single 
experiment.  In  cancer  research,  the  use  of  laser  microdissection  (LM)  to  isolate  RNA 
from  tissues  provides  the  ability  to  accurately  identify  molecular  profiles  from  different 
cell  types  that  comprise  the  tumor  and  its  surrounding  microenvironment.  Because  RNA 
is  an  unstable  molecule,  the  quality  of  RNA  extracted  from  tissues  can  be  affected  by 
sample  preparation  and  processing.  Thus,  special  protocols  have  been  developed  to 
isolate  research-quality  RNA  after  LM.  This  chapter  provides  detailed  descriptions  of 
protocols  used  to  generate  microarray  data  from  high-quality  frozen  breast  tissue 
specimens,  as  well  as  challenges  associated  with  formalin-fixed  paraffin-embedded 
(FFPE)  specimens. 

Key  Words:  laser  microdissection;  gene  expression;  microanay;  frozen  tissue;  FFPE; 
molecular  signature;  breast  cancer. 
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1.  Introduction 


Tumorigenesis  is  a  complex  process,  involving  structural  changes  at  multiple 
ehromosomal  locations  and  altered  expression  of  numerous  genes  and  proteins.  Early 
efforts  to  identify  genes  involved  in  cancer  development  evaluated  single  genes  with 
known  or  putative  roles  in  cellular  processes  such  as  growth,  proliferation,  angiogenesis, 
and  apoptosis.  While  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  identification  of  more  than  350 
genes  (1),  additional  genes  of  unknown  or  presumably  umelated  function  likely  play 
critical  roles  in  cancer  development  and  progression  (2).  cDNA  microanays,  which  allow 
quantitative,  large-scale  analysis  of  gene  expression,  provide  a  global  approach  to 
identifying  genes  involved  in  tumorigenesis  and  metastasis  without  a  priori  knowledge  of 
the  underlying  molecular  pathways  (3).  Microarrays  have  been  used  to  develop  molecular 
signatures  that  coixelate  with  tumor  characteristics  or  outcomes  and  are  being  used  in 
clinical  diagnostic  tests  to  guide  treatments  for  patients  with  breast  cancer  (4,5). 

Despite  the  successful  development  of  clinical  assays  and  the  publication  of  hundreds 
of  microarray-based  papers,  the  majority  of  microarray  studies  have  used  RNA  isolated 
from  tissue  by  homogenization  or  manual  microdissection.  Because  the  majority  of 
human  tumors  are  highly  heterogeneous,  with  numerous  cell  types  comprising  the 
primary  tumor  and  surrounding  microenviromnent,  laser  microdissection  (LM)  is 
necessary  to  isolate  specific  cells.  For  example,  RNA  isolated  from  laser-microdissected 
breast  tumor  cells  will  be  free  from  contamination  from  normal  epithelial,  stromal,  and 
vascular  cells,  which  could  compromise  the  accuracy  of  the  resulting  gene  expression 
profiles. 
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Because  RNA  is  sensitive  to  degradation,  isolation  of  RNA  after  LM  requires  a 
defined  protocol  that  includes  careful  cleaning  of  all  equipment  with  RNase  inhibitors, 
special  histological  stains,  and  rapidity  (less  than  30  minutes)  in  cutting,  mounting,  and 
micro  dissecting  the  tissues.  In  this  chapter,  we  present  protocols  for  performing 
microarray  analysis  using  RNA  isolated  after  LM  and  describe  alternate  protocols  for 
gene  expression  analysis  of  formalin-fixed  paraffin-embedded  (FFPE)  archival 
specimens. 

2.  Materials 

2.1  Sectioning,  Staining,  and  Laser  Microdissection 

1 .  Membrane-based  laser  microdissection  slides  (Catalog  #11 505 1 58;  W.  Nuhsbaum) 

2.  Disposable  microtome  blades,  HP35n,  non-coated  (#3 1 52765;  Thenno  Fisher 
Scientific) 

3 .  0.5  ml  PCR  tubes  (#95 1010057;  Eppendorf) 

4.  RNaseZqp®  (#AM9780;  Applied  Biosystems) 

5.  Nuclease-fi'ee  water  (#AM9932;  Applied  Biosystems) 

6.  LCM  Staining  Kit  (# AMI 935;  Applied  Biosystems)  —  store  Cresyl  Violet  at  4°C 
1.  50%  ethanol 

8.  75%  ethanol 

9.  95%  ethanol 

10.  100%  ethanol 

1 1 .  Xylene  (used  only  for  FFPE  samples) 
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12.  Tissue-Tek®  Cryomold®  Standard,  25x20x5nini  (#62534-25;  Electron  Microscopy 


Sciences) 

13,  Cryomatrix  Optimal  Cutting  Temperature  (OCT)  compound  (#6769006;  Thermo 
Fisher  Scientific) 

2.2.  RNA  Isolation  from  Frozen  Tissue 

1 .  RNAqueous®-Micro  kit  (#AM  1931;  Applied  Biosystems)  —  store  LCM Additive, 

1  OX  DNase  I  Buffer,  DNase  I,  and  DNase  Inactivation  Reagent  at  ~20°C 

2.  Nuclease-free  water 

3.  100%  ethanol 

4.  Agilent  RNA  6000  Pico  kit  (#5067- 1513;  Agilent  Technologies)  —  store  Pico  Dye 
Concentrate,  Pico  Marker,  Pico  Conditioning  Solution,  Pico  Gel  Matrix,  and  Spin 
Filters  at  4°C;  store  Pico  Ladder  at  -20°C 

5.  Agilent  2100  Bioanalyzer  (Agilent  Technologies) 

6.  RNaseZop® 

2.3.  Amplification  and  Fragmentation  of  RNA  from  Frozen  Tissue 

1 .  MessageAmp^”  II  aRNA  Amplification  kit  (#AM1 75 1 ;  Applied  Biosystems)  - — 
store  Box  #2  at  ~20°C 

2 .  GeneChip®  Eukaryotic  Poly- A  RNA  Control  kit  (#90043 3 ;  Affymetrix)  — •  store  at 
-20°C 

3.  75  mMBio-ll-UTP  (#AM8451;  Applied  Biosystems)  — store  at-80°C 

4.  Nuclease-free  water 
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5.  5X  Fragmentation  Buffer,  component  of  the  GeneChip*  Sample  Cleanup  Module 
(#900371;  Affymetrix) 

6.  Agilent  RNA  6000  Pico  kit 

7.  Agilent  RNA  6000  Nano  kit  (#5067-151 1 ;  Agilent  Teclinologies)  —  store  Nano 
Dye  Concentrate,  Nano  Marker,  Nano  Gel  Matrix,  and  Spin  Filters  at  4°C;  store 
Nano  Ladder  at  -20°C 

8.  Agilent  2100  Bioanalyzer 

9.  NanoDrop  ND- 1 000  Spectrophotometer  (Thermo  Fisher  Scientific)  —  Note:  the 
current  model  is  the  NanoDrop  2000. 

2.4.  Hybridization  of  aRNA  to  Microarrays 

1 .  GeneChip®  Expression  3’  Amplification  Reagents  containing  20X  Eukaryotic 
Hybridization  Controls  and  Control  Oligonucleotide  B2  (#900454;  Affymetrix)  — 
store  at  -20°C 

2.  Herring  Sperm  DNA  (#D  1811;  Promega)  —  store  at  -20°C 

3 .  Bovine  Serum  Albumin  (BS A)  (#15561  -020;  Invitrogen)  —  store  at  -20°C 

4.  MES  Hydrate  (#M5287;  Sigma-Aldrich) 

5.  MES  Sodium  Salt  (#M5057;  Sigma-Aldrich) 

6.  5M  NaCl  (#S5 150;  Sigma-Aldrich) 

7.  0.5M  EDTA  (#E7889;  Sigma-Aldrich) 

8 .  Tween  20  (#H5 152;  Promega) 

9.  DMSO  (#D5879;  Sigma-Aldrich) 

1 0 .  Nuclease-free  water 
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11.  GeneChip®  Human  Genome  U133A  2.0  AiTays  (HG  U133A  2.0)  (#900469; 
Affymetrix)  —  store  at  4°C 

1 2 .  Hybridization  oven  (Affymetrix) 

2.5.  Washing,  Staining,  and  Scanning  Microarrays 

1 .  Bovine  Semm  Albumin  (BSA) 

2.  Streptavidin  Phycoerythiin  (SAFE)  (#S866;  Invitrogen)  —  cover  with  foil  and  store 
at4°C 

3 .  Goat  IgG  (#15256;  Sigma-Aldrich)  — -  store  at  4°C 

4.  Biotinylated  anti-streptavidin  (#BA-0500;  Vector  Laboratories)  —  store  at  4°C 

5.  20X  SSPE  (#82015;  Sigma-Aldrich) 

6.  5MNaCl 

7.  Tween-20 

8.  Nuclease-free  water 

9.  Tough  Spots  (#T-SPOTS;  Diversified  Biotech) 

1 0.  Fluidics  Station  (Affymetrix) 

1 1 .  S  calmer  (Affymetrix) 

2.6.  Quantitative  Real-Time  Polymerase  Chain  Reaction  of  RNA  from  Frozen 
Tissue 

1 .  High-capacity  cDNA  Reverse  Transcription  Kit  (#4374966;  Applied  Biosystems) 
—  store  at  -20°C 
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2.  TaqMan®  Universal  PCR  Master  Mix  (#4304437  or  #4364340;  Applied 
Biosystems)  • —  store  at  4°C 

3 .  TaqMan®  Gene  Expression  Assays  (Inventoried:  #433 1 1 82  or  Made  to  Order: 
#4351372;  Applied  Biosystems)  —  store  at  ~20°C  shielded from  light 

4.  FirstChoice®  Human  Brain  Reference  RNA  (#AM6050;  Applied  Biosystems)  — 
store  at  -80°C 

5 .  iCycler  iQ™  PCR  plates  (#223 -944 1 ;  Bio-Rad  Laboratories) 

6.  iCycler  iQ^'*  thermal  seals  (#223-9444;  Bio-Rad  Laboratories) 

7.  iCycler  iQ”‘  Real-Time  PCR  Detection  System  (Bio-Rad  Laboratories) 

2.7.  RNA  Isolation  from  Formalin-Fixed  Paraffin  Embedded  Specimens 

1 .  RecoverAll™  Total  Nucleic  Acid  Isolation  Kit  (#AM1 975 ;  Applied  Biosystems) 

2.  100%  ethanol 

2.8.  Quantitative  Real-Time  Polymerase  Chain  Reaction  of  RNA  from  FFPE 

1 .  See  list  of  materials  in  Section  2.6.  -  “Quantitative  Real-Time  Polymerase  Chain 
Reaction  of  RNA  from  Frozen  Tissue”. 

3.  Methods 

RNA  is  extremely  susceptible  to  degradation  by  RNase  enzymes  in  the  environment. 
To  generate  high-quality  microarray  or  quantitative  real-time  polymerase  chain  reaction 
(qRT-PCR)  data,  it  is  critical  to  obtain  RNA  of  the  highest  possible  quality  by  preventing 
RNase  contamination  during  tissue  collection  and  processing,  RNA  isolation,  and 
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downstream  applications.  Several  general  precautions  should  be  taken  when  working 
with  RNA  in  the  laboratory.  All  equipment  and  laboratory  benches  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  RNaseZqp®  and  then  rinsed  with  nuclease-free  or  deionized  water.  All 
pipette  tips,  tubes,  reagents,  and  other  consumables  must  be  RNase-free.  Pipette  tips 
should  contain  barriers  and  should  be  changed  each  time  you  pipette,  even  if  you  are 
pipetting  the  same  reagent,  to  avoid  potential  cross-contamination  between  samples  and 
to  prevent  RNase  contamination.  For  most  procedures,  it  is  advisable  to  use  nuclease- 
free,  hydrophobic,  non-stick  tubes  to  minimize  loss  of  sample  that  may  otherwise  adhere 
to  the  tube  walls.  Gloves  should  be  worn  at  all  times  and  changed  frequently,  especially 
after  coming  into  contact  with  liquids  or  surfaces  that  may  be  contaminated  with  RNases. 

3.1  Sectioning,  Staining,  and  Laser  Microdissection 

To  prevent  RNA  degradation,  tissue  sectioning,  staining,  and  LM  must  be  performed 
as  quickly  as  possible  (typically  within  30  minutes).  In  our  laboratory,  2  individuals 
perform  these  steps  and  process  one  slide  at  a  time.  The  LCM  Staining  Kit  employs  a 
novel  staining  procedure  that  avoids  exposing  the  tissue  sections  to  pure  water  at  any 
step,  thus  minimizing  the  potential  for  RNA  degradation. 

3.1.1.  Reagent  Preparation 

1 .  In  the  bottles  provided  with  the  LCM  Staining  Kit,  prepare  95%,  75%,  and  50% 
ethanol  solutions  by  diluting  100%  ethanol  with  nuclease-free  water.  Add  the 
dehydration  beads  to  the  bottle  labeled  100%  ethanol  and  add  absolute  ethanol.  Do 
not  use  the  ethanol  in  this  container  to  make  any  of  the  diluted  solutions. 
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2.  Clean  the  staining  containers  included  in  the  LCM  Staining  Kit  with  RMaseZap®. 
For  FFPE  samples,  a  glass  staining  dish  should  also  be  cleaned.  Spray  the 
containers  generously  with  RNaseZr/p®  and  allow  them  to  sit  for  10  minutes.  Rinse 
twice  with  distilled  water  and  then  perform  a  final  rinse  with  nuclease-free  water. 
Allow  the  containers  to  dry  under  a  hood  and  then  fill  with  the  appropriate 
solutions. 

3.1.2.  Sectioning 

1 .  Set  the  temperature  of  the  cryostat  to  -30°C. 

2.  Clean  the  knife  holder  Qiot  the  knife  blade  itsell)  with  100%  ethanol  and  treat  the 
brushes  that  will  be  used  to  manipulate  the  tissue  sections  with  RNaseZnj^®. 

3.  Cool  the  specimen  and  brushes  in  the  cryostat. 

4.  Inside  the  cryostat,  remove  the  frozen  OCT-embedded  tissue  from  its  cryomold  and 
mount  securely  to  the  metal  specimen  stage  with  OCT  compound,  orienting  the 
tissue  according  to  regions  of  interest  (Note  1). 

5.  Using  a  fresh  disposable  blade,  shave  OCT  from  the  block  until  the  tissue  becomes 
visible.  Set  the  cutting  thickness  to  8  pm. 

6.  Section  the  tissue  and  use  a  small  brush  to  straighten  out  the  newly-cut  sections. 

7.  Manipulate  sections  onto  the  foil  slides  (Note  2). 

3.1.3.  Staining 

Perform  staining  under  a  hood  used  only  for  RNA  procedures.  Change  all  containers 
and  blade  surfaces  between  each  patient  sample. 
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A.  OCT-embedded  Tissue 


1.  Cut  sections  at  8  }am  and  mount  onto  a  membrane-based  laser  microdissection 
slide. 

2.  Wash  slide  in  95%  ethanol  for  30  seconds. 

3.  Wash  in  75%  ethanol  for  30  seconds. 

4.  Wash  in  50%  ethanol  for  30  seconds  (Note  3). 

5.  Pipette  Cresyl  Violet  (---dO  pi)  onto  the  slide  to  completely  cover  the  tissue 
sections;  allow  the  slide  to  sit  for  15  seconds. 

6.  Rinse  in  95%  ethanol  for  5  seconds. 

7.  Rinse  in  100%  ethanol  for  5  seconds. 

8.  Rinse  in  a  second  container  of  100%  ethanol  for  30  seconds  (Note  4). 

9.  Allow  slide  to  air  dry. 

B.  Formalin-Fixed  Paraffin-Embedded  Tissue 

1 .  Fill  the  clean  staining  dish  with  nuclease-free  water  and  warm  on  a  hot  plate  to 
the  desired  temperature  for  the  paraffin  being  used  (typically  37-42°C).  Change 
the  water  bath  between  each  sample. 

2.  Cut  sections  at  8  pm  and  lay  out  ribbon  onto  the  warm  water  bath. 

3.  Mount  sections  onto  a  membrane-based  LM  slide. 

4.  Place  slides  in  an  incubator  set  at  56“C  for  15  minutes  (Note  5). 

5.  Wash  in  xylene  for  1  minute;  repeat  twice  for  a  total  of  3  washes. 

6.  Wash  in  95%  ethanol  for  30  seconds. 
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7.  Wash  in  75%  ethanol  for  30  seconds. 

8.  Wash  in  50%  ethanol  for  30  seconds. 

9.  Pipette  Cresyl  Violet  stain  onto  the  slide  using  enough  volume  to  cover  the 
sections;  allow  to  sit  for  15  seconds. 

10.  Rinse  in  95%  ethanol  for  5  seconds. 

1 1 .  Rinse  in  1 00%  ethanol  for  5  seconds. 

12.  Rinse  in  1 00%  ethanol  for  30  seconds. 

3.1.4.  Laser  Microdissection 

1 .  Use  a  cover-slipped  H&E  section  to  orient  the  tissue  for  microdissection.  Estimate 
the  number  of  cells  —  in  our  experience,  -10,000  cells  usually  yields  sufficient 
RNA  for  downstream  applications. 

2.  Locate  the  area  on  the  Cresyl  Violet-stained  section  to  be  microdissected  (Note  6). 

3.  Pipette  60  pi  of  Lysis  Solution  for  OCT-embedded  tissues,  or  60  pi  of  Digestion 
Buffer  for  FFPE-embedded  tissues,  into  the  cap  of  a  clean  0.5  ml  Eppendorf  tube. 
Place  the  cap  into  the  cap  holder  apparatus  of  the  Laser  Microdissection  System. 

4.  Microdissect  the  area  of  interest  (Fig.  1)  and  drop  the  sample  into  the  buffer  (Note 

7). 

5.  Add  the  remaining  40  pi  of  Lysis  Solution  (OCT  tissues)  or  340  pi  of  Digestion 
Buffer  (FFPE  tissues)  to  the  tube  and  careflilly  close  the  lid. 

3.2.  RNA  Isolation  from  Frozen  Tissue 
3.2.1.  Reagent  Preparation 
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1 .  Before  first  use,  add  10.5  ml  of  100%  ethanol  to  Wash  Solution  1  and  22.4  ml  of 
100%  ethanol  to  Wash  Solution  2/3  and  mix  well  (Note  8). 

2.  On  first  use,  thaw  the  Pico  Ladder  on  ice,  centrifuge  briefly,  and  transfer  to  an 
RNase-free  tube.  Heat-denature  the  ladder  for  2  minutes  at  70'^C  in  a  heat  block, 
then  immediately  place  on  ice.  Add  90  pi  of  nuclease-free  water,  pipette  up  and 
down  several  times,  and  flick  the  tube  to  mix.  Briefly  centrifuge  the  tube  and 
aliquot  5-10  pi  to  RNase-free  tubes.  Store  at  -70°C  (Note  9). 

3.2.2.  RNA  Isolation 

1 .  Place  a  tube  containing  nuclease-free  water  (at  least  50  pi  per  sample)  in  a  heat 
block  at  95°C. 

2.  Pre-warm  an  air  incubator  to  42°C. 

3 .  Thaw  LCM  Additive  and  1  OX  DNase  I  Buffer  on  ice. 

4.  Flick  the  tube  containing  the  microdissected  sample  from  Section  3.1.4.  -  “Laser 
Microdissection”  several  times  and  centrifiige  briefly.  Place  the  sample  in  the  42°C 
incubator  for  30  minutes  (Note  10). 

5 .  Approximately  6-7  minutes  prior  to  completion  of  the  30-minute  incubation,  pre¬ 
wet  the  Micro  Filter  by  adding  30  pi  of  Lysis  Solution  to  the  filter,  which  is  placed 
in  a  Micro  Elution  Tube  (Micro  Filter  Cartridge  Assembly).  After  5  minutes, 
centrifiige  the  Micro  Filter  Cartridge  Assembly  for  30  seconds  at  16,000  ref  to 
remove  the  Lysis  Solution  from  the  filter. 
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6.  Remove  the  microdissected  sample  from  the  42°C  incubator,  vortex  on  maximum 
speed  by  pulsing  3  times,  and  centrifiige  briefly.  Add  3  pi  of  LCM  Additive,  mix  by 
vortexing,  and  centrifuge  briefly. 

7.  Add  52  pi  of  1 00%  ethanol  and  mix  completely  into  the  sample  by  pipetting  up  and 
down  (Note  11).  Transfer  the  sample  to  the  center  of  the  filter  in  the  Micro  Filter 
Cartridge  Assembly.  Centrifrige  for  1  minute  at  10,000  ref  (Note  12). 

8.  Add  180  pi  of  Wash  Solution  1  to  the  filter  and  centrifuge  for  1  minute  at  10,000 
ref. 

9.  Add  180  pi  of  Wash  Solution  2/3  and  centrifuge  for  30  seconds  at  16,000  ref. 
Repeat  this  step  one  time. 

10.  Remove  the  filter  from  the  collection  tube  and  discard  the  flow-through.  Recap  the 
assembly  and  centrifuge  for  1  minute  to  remove  trace  amounts  of  liquid. 

1 1 .  Remove  the  filter  containing  the  sample  and  place  in  a  new  Micro  Elution  Tube. 

12.  Add  10  pi  of  nuclease-free  water  heated  to  95°C  in  Step  1  above  to  the  center  of  the 
filter  (Note  13).  Incubate  the  assembly  for  5  minutes  at  room  temperature,  then 
centrifuge  for  1  minute  at  16,000  ref  to  elute  the  RNA.  Repeat  this  step  with  a 
second  10  pi  volume  of  95°C  nuclease-free  water,  incubate,  and  centrifrige. 

13.  Remove  the  filter  and  place  the  sample  on  ice. 

3.2.3.  DNase  Treatment 

1 .  Add  2  pi  of  1  OX  DNase  I  Buffer  and  1  pi  of  DNase  I  to  the  sample  and  mix  by 
gently  flicking  the  tube.  Centrifuge  briefly  and  incubate  for  20  minutes  in  a  heat 
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block  at  37°C.  During  the  incubation,  remove  the  DNase  Inactivation  Reagent  from 
the  freezer  and  thaw  at  room  temperature. 

2.  Remove  the  sample  from  the  heat  block.  Vigorously  vortex  the  DNase  Inactivation 
Reagent  and  add  2.3  pi  to  the  sample.  Gently  tap  the  side  of  the  tube  to  mix  and 
incubate  for  2  minutes  at  room  temperature.  After  1  minute,  voitex  the  sample,  tap 
the  tube  to  move  all  contents  to  the  bottom,  and  continue  the  incubation  for  1 
minute. 

3.  Centrifuge  the  sample  for  1  minute  30  seconds  at  16,000  ref  to  pellet  the  DNase 
Inactivation  Reagent.  Transfer  the  supernatant  containing  the  RNA  to  a  new  tube 
without  disturbing  the  pellet,  then  place  the  RNA  on  ice  (Note  14). 

3.2.4.  Assessing  RNA  Integrity 

1 .  Remove  an  aliquot  of  the  Pico  Ladder  from  the  freezer  and  thaw  on  ice.  Remove 
the  Pico  Gel  Matrix,  Pico  Dye  Concentrate,  Pico  Conditioning  Solution,  and  Pico 
Marker  from  4°C  and  allow  the  reagents  to  warm  to  room  temperature  for  at  least 
30  minutes.  Ensure  that  the  Dye  Concentrate  is  shielded  from  light  (Note  15). 

2.  Add  550  pi  of  Gel  Matrix  to  a  Spin  Filter  and  centrifuge  for  1 0  minutes  at  1500  ref 
Aliquot  65  pi  of  filtered  gel  into  the  tubes  provided  with  the  kit  (produces  7-8  tubes 
of  filtered  gel).  The  filtered  gel  may  be  stored  at  4'’C  for  up  to  2  months. 

3.  Vortex  the  tube  of  Dye  Concentrate  for  10  seconds  and  then  centrifuge  briefly.  Add 
1  pi  of  Dye  Concentrate  to  a  tube  of  filtered  gel  (warmed  to  room  temperature), 
vortex  for  10  seconds,  then  centrifuge  for  10  minutes  at  16,000  ref.  One  tube  of  gel- 
dye  mix  can  be  used  to  run  2  chips  per  day. 
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4.  Transfer  1 .25-1 .5  lal  of  each  RNA  sample  into  a  0.65  ml  tube.  Heat  the  sample  for  2 
minutes  in  a  heat  block  at  65-70‘’C.  Place  on  ice  for  ~5  minutes  to  cool,  then 
centriftige  briefly  to  collect  the  RNA  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

5.  Start  the  2100  Expert  Software  and  turn  on  the  Bioanalyzer.  Place  an  electrode 
cleaner  containing  350  pi  of  nuclease-free  water  in  the  instrument  and  close  the  lid 
(Note  16).  On  the  instrument  menu,  select  “Assays”,  “Electrophoresis”,  “RNA”, 
and  finally  “Eukaryotic  Total  RNA  Pico  Series”.  Select  the  number  of  samples 
(fi’om  1-1 1)  to  be  assayed.  Enter  the  sample  information  and  any  additional 
comments  pertaining  to  that  sample. 

6.  Place  the  Pico  Chip  on  the  chip  priming  station  (ensuring  that  the  base  plate  is  on 
“C”)  and  pull  the  syringe  back  to  1  ml.  Add  9  pi  of  gel-dye  mix  to  the  well  labeled 
with  an  encircled  “G”  (Note  17).  Close  the  chip  priming  station  until  you  hear  a 
click,  then  press  the  syringe  down  until  it  is  secured  beneath  the  syringe  clip.  After 
30  seconds,  release  the  clip,  wait  5  seconds,  and  pull  the  syringe  back  to  the  1  ml 
mark. 

7.  Add  9  pi  of  gel-dye  mix  to  the  2  remaining  wells  marked  “G”,  Add  9  pi  of  Pico 
Conditioning  Solution  to  the  well  marked  “CS”.  Add  5  pi  of  Pico  Marker  to  the 
ladder  well  and  to  each  well  that  will  contain  an  RNA  sample.  Add  6  pi  of  Pico 
Marker  to  any  empty  sample  wells. 

8.  Add  1  pi  of  diluted  Pico  Ladder  to  the  ladder  well  and  1  pi  of  sample  to  the 
appropriate  sample  well.  After  loading  all  wells,  vortex  the  chip  using  the 
manufacturer-supplied  vortex  for  1  minute  at  2,400  ipm.  During  this  time,  remove 
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the  electrode  eleaner  from  the  instrument.  Place  the  Pico  Chip  on  the  Agilent  2100 
Bioanalyzer  and  begin  the  run  by  pressing  “Start”  (Notes  18  and  19)  (Fig.  2). 

3.3.  Amplification  and  Fragmentation  of  RNA  from  Frozen  Tissue 

When  using  small  amounts  of  RNA  for  gene  expression  analysis,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  first  amplify  the  RNA  to  generate  suffieient  material  for  hybridization  to  the 
microarray.  For  RNA  isolated  from  laser-microdissected  tissues,  2  rounds  of 
amplification  are  normally  required.  All  frozen  reagents  for  the  amplification  protocol 
should  be  thawed  on  ice;  enzymes  should  be  stored  at  -20°C  immediately  prior  to  and 
after  use.  AH  master  mixes  should  be  prepared  in  excess  (generally  ~5%)  to  avoid 
running  short  of  master  mix  when  working  with  large  numbers  of  samples. 

3.3.1.  Preparation  of  Poly-A  Spike-in  Controls 

1 .  Completely  thaw  the  Poly-A  Control  Stock  on  ice,  then  add  2  pi  to  a  small  tube. 
Add  38  pi  of  nuclease-free  water  and  mix  well  by  vortexing  or  flicking  the  tube. 
Centrifuge  briefly  to  collect  the  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  This  is  the  First 
Dilution  and  can  be  stored  at  -80°C  for  up  to  6  weeks  (or  8  freeze-thaw  cycles). 

2.  Remove  2  pi  of  the  First  Dilution  and  place  in  a  new  tube.  Add  98  pi  of  nuclease- 
free  water  to  make  the  Second  Dilution.  Mix  well  and  centriftige  briefly. 

3.  Combine  2  pi  of  the  Second  Dilution  with  98  pi  of  nuclease-fi'ee  water  to  make  the 
Third  Dilution,  Mix  well  and  centriftige. 

4.  Combine  2  pi  of  the  Third  Dilution  with  1 8  pi  of  nuclease-free  water  to  prepare  the 
Fourth  Dilution,  Mix  well  and  centrifuge. 
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5.  Combine  2  of  the  Fourth  Dilution  with  18  [il  of  nuclease-free  water  to  prepare 


the  Fifth  Dilution.  Mix  well  and  centrifuge  (Note  20). 

3.3.2.  Preparation  of  Samples  for  Amplificatioii 

1 .  Using  the  estimated  RNA  concentration  obtained  from  the  Bioanalyzer,  calculate 
the  volume  of  sample  containing  10  ng  of  RNA  (Note  21).  Transfer  this  volume  to 
a  0.2  ml  PCR  tube  and  adjust  the  total  volume  to  9  pi  with  nuclease-free  water.  If 
the  volume  needed  for  10  ng  of  RNA  is  greater  than  9  pi,  transfer  this  amount  to  a 
hydrophobic,  non-stick  microcentrifuge  tube  and  centrifuge  in  a  vacuum 
concentrator  until  the  volume  is  <9  pi.  Transfer  the  concentrated  sample  to  a  0.2  ml 
PCR  tube  and  adjust  the  volume  to  9  pi  with  nuclease-free  water. 

2.  Flick  the  tubes  to  mix  and  centrifuge  briefly  to  collect  the  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube. 

3.3.3.  First  Round  Amplification 

1 .  Add  2  pi  of  the  Fifth  Dilution  of  the  Poly-A  Controls  to  each  sample  containing  10 
ng  of  RNA  (Note  22).  Flick  the  tubes  to  mix  and  centrifuge  briefly. 

2.  Add  1  pi  of  01igo(dT)  Primer  to  each  sample,  flick  the  tubes  to  mix,  and  centrifuge 
briefly.  Incubate  samples  for  10  minutes  at  70°C  in  a  thermal  cycler. 

3.  Remove  samples  from  the  thermal  cycler,  centrifuge  briefly,  and  place  on  ice. 

4.  In  a  small  tube,  prepare  a  master  mix  containing  the  following  for  each  sample: 

a.  2  pi  1  OX  First  Strand  Buffer 

b.  4  pi  dNTP  mix 
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c.  1  |j1  RNase  Inhibitor 

TM 

d.  1  fal  ArraySciipt 

Vortex  the  tube  to  mix  and  centrifuge  briefly  to  collect  the  contents  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube.  Add  8  pi  of  the  master  mix  to  each  sample,  flick  the  tubes  to  mix,  and 
centrifuge.  Incubate  samples  for  2  hours  at  42°C  in  an  air  incubator  or  hybridization 
oven,  then  centrifiige  briefly,  and  place  on  ice. 

5.  Prepare  a  master  mix  on  ice  containing  the  following  reagents  for  each  sample: 

a.  63  pi  nuclease-free  water 

b.  10  pi  1  OX  Second  Strand  Buffer 

c.  4  pi  dNTP  mix 

d.  2  pi  DNA  Polymerase 

e.  1  pi  of  RNase  H 

Vortex  to  mix  and  centrifuge  briefly  to  collect  the  master  mix  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  Add  80  pi  of  master  mix  to  each  sample,  flick  the  samples  to  mix,  and 
centrifuge  briefly.  Incubate  the  samples  in  a  pre-cooled  thermal  cycler  for  2  hours  at 
1 6°C  (Note  23),  then  centrifuge  briefly  and  place  on  ice. 

6.  Place  a  tube  containing  at  least  30  pi  of  nuclease-free  water  per  sample  in  a  heat 
block  set  to  50-55°  C.  For  each  sample,  place  a  filter  inside  a  cDNA  Elution  tube. 
Note:  add  24  ml  of  100%  ethanol  to  the  Wash  Buffer  before  using  for  the  first  time. 

7.  Transfer  the  samples  from  the  0.2  ml  tubes  to  1 .5  ml  microcentrifiige  tubes.  Add 
250  pi  of  cDNA  Binding  Buffer  to  each  sample,  mix  by  pipetting  up  and  down  and 
then  flicking  the  tubes  several  times.  Centrifuge  samples  briefly,  then  transfer  each 
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sample  to  the  filter  of  a  cDNA  Filter  Cartridge.  Centriihge  samples  for  1  minute  at 
10,000  ref,  then  discard  the  flow-through. 

8.  Add  500  pi  of  Wash  Buffer  to  each  filter.  Centrifuge  for  1  minute  at  10,000  ref  and 
discard  the  flow-tlii'ough. 

9.  Centrifiige  the  cDNA  Filter  Cartridges  for  1  minute  at  1 0,000  ref  to  remove  any 
residual  liquid  from  the  filter.  Transfer  filters  to  new  cDNA  Elution  tubes  and 
discard  the  old  tubes. 

10.  Add  10  pi  of  nuclease-free  water  warmed  to  50-55°  C  to  the  center  of  each  filter. 
Incubate  for  2  minutes  at  room  temperature.  Elute  samples  by  centrifuging  for  1 
minute  30  seconds  at  10,000  ref.  Repeat  this  step  using  a  second  10  pi  volume  of 
warm  nuclease-free  water. 

1 1 .  Discard  filters  and  place  tubes  containing  the  eluted  cDNA  on  ice. 

12.  Prepare  the  in  vitro  transcription  (IVT)  master  mix  at  room  temperature.  Note  that 
for  the  first  round  of  amplification,  the  IVT  reactions  contain  only  unmodified 
dNTPs.  For  each  sample  include: 

a.  4  pi  T7  ATP 

b.  4  pi  T7  CTP 

c.  4  pi  T7  GTP 

d.  4  pi  T7  UTP 

e.  4  pi  T7  lOX  Reaction  Buffer 

f.  4  pi  T7  Enzyme  mix 

Vortex  the  master  mix  and  centrifuge  briefly  to  collect  the  contents  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube.  Aliquot  24  pi  of  master  mix  to  each  sample,  flick  the  tubes  to  mix,  and 
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centrifuge  briefly.  Incubate  samples  for  14  hours  in  an  air  incubator  or  hybridization 
oven  at  37°C. 

1 3 .  Place  a  tube  containing  nuclease-free  water  in  a  heat  block  at  50-55°C  —  we 
recommend  heating  at  least  120  pi  of  nuclease-fiee  water  per  sample. 

14.  For  each  sample,  place  an  aRNA  Filter  Cartridge  in  an  aRNA  Collection  Tube. 

1 5 .  Remove  the  IVT  reactions  from  the  incubator.  Add  60  pi  of  nuclease-free  water  to 
each  sample,  mix  by  flicking  the  tube,  and  centrifuge  briefly.  Add  350  pi  of  aRNA 
Binding  Buffer  followed  by  250  pi  of  100%  ethanol  to  each  sample.  Mix  the 
samples  by  pipetting  up  and  down  at  least  5  times,  then  transfer  each  sample  to  an 
aRNA  Filter  Cartridge.  Centrifuge  samples  for  1  minute  at  10,000  ref,  then  discard 
the  flow-through  and  remount  the  filter  on  the  collection  tube. 

16.  Add  650  pi  of  Wash  Buffer  to  each  Filter  Cartridge  and  centrifiige  for  1  minute  at 
10,000  ref  Discard  the  flow-through  and  place  the  Filter  Cartridge  back  inside  the 
collection  tube.  Centri&ge  samples  for  an  additional  1  minute  at  10,000  ref  to 
remove  residual  Wash  Buffer.  Discard  the  flow-through  and  place  the  Filter 
Cartridge  in  a  new  collection  tube. 

17.  Apply  1 00  pi  of  nuclease-free  water  warmed  to  50-55°C  to  the  center  of  each  filter. 
Incubate  at  room  temperature  for  2  minutes,  then  centrifuge  for  1  minute  at  10,000 
ref  to  elute  the  aRNA. 

18.  Remove  3  pi  of  the  aRNA  and  transfer  to  a  small  tube.  Heat  the  samples  for  2 
minutes  in  a  heat  block  at  65-70°C.  Place  samples  on  ice  to  cool,  then  centrifuge  the 
samples  briefly,  and  return  to  ice. 
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19.  Run  1  [jI  of  the  first  round  aRNA  samples  from  Step  1 8  on  the  Bioanalyzer  using  a 
Pico  Chip  following  the  instructions  outlined  in  Section  3.2.4.  -  “Assessing  RNA 
Integrity”  (Fig.  3A).  Use  1.5  pi  of  the  remaining  aRNA  to  measure  the 
concentration  of  each  sample  on  a  NanoDrop  ND-1000  Spectrophotometer. 

3.3.4.  Second  Round  Amplification 

1 .  Calculate  the  volume  of  first  round  aRNA  (using  the  concentration  obtained  on  the 
NanoDrop)  needed  to  obtain  1  pg  of  starting  material  for  the  second  round  of 
amplification  (Note  24).  If  this  volume  exceeds  1 0  pi  for  any  sample,  concentrate 
those  samples  in  a  vacuum  concentrator  to  less  than  10  pi.  In  a  0.2  ml  PCR  tube, 
adjust  the  volume  of  all  samples  to  10  pi  using  nuclease-free  water. 

2.  Add  2  pi  of  Second  Round  Primers  to  each  aRNA  sample.  Flick  the  tubes  to  mix 
and  centrifiige  briefly.  Place  samples  in  a  thermal  cycler  heated  to  70°C  for  10 
minutes,  then  centrifiige  briefly  and  place  on  ice. 

3.  Prepare  a  master  mix  containing  the  following  for  each  sample: 

a.  2  pi  lOX  First  Strand  Buffer 

b.  4  pi  dNTP  mix 

c.  1  pi  RNase  Inhibitor 

d.  1  pi  ArrayScript^" 

Vortex  the  master  mix  and  centrifuge  briefly.  Add  8  pi  of  master  mix  to  each 
sample  and  flick  the  tubes  to  mix.  Centrifuge  briefly  and  incubate  for  2  hours  at 
42°C  in  an  air  incubator  or  hybridization  oven. 
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4.  Following  incubation,  centrifiige  the  samples  briefly  and  place  on  ice.  Add  1  pi  of 
RNase  H  to  each  sample,  flick  the  tubes  to  mix,  and  centrifuge  briefly  to  collect  the 
contents  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Incubate  samples  for  30  minutes  at  37°C  in  an  air 
incubator  or  hybridization  oven,  then  centrifuge  briefly  and  place  on  ice. 

5.  Add  5  pi  of  the  Oligo(dT)  Primer  to  each  sample,  flick  the  tubes  to  mix,  and 
centrifiige  briefly.  Incubate  samples  for  10  minutes  at  TO^C  in  a  thermal  cycler,  then 
centrifuge  and  place  on  ice. 

6.  Prepare  a  master  mix  on  ice  for  the  second  strand  synthesis  that  includes  the 
following  for  each  sample: 

a.  58  pi  nuclease-free  water 

b.  10  pi  lOX  Second  Strand  Buffer 

c.  4  pi  dNTP  mix 

d.  2  pi  DNA  Polymerase 

Vortex  to  mix  and  add  74  pi  to  each  sample.  Flick  the  tubes  to  mix  and  centrifuge 
briefly.  Incubate  samples  for  2  hours  in  a  thermal  cycler  that  has  been  pre-cooled  to 
16°C.  Remove  samples  from  the  thermal  cycler,  centrifiige  briefly  and  place  on  ice. 

7.  Purify  the  cDNA  following  the  exact  procedure  outlined  in  Steps  6-1 1  fi'om  Section 
3.3.3.  -  “First  Round  Amplification”  above. 

8.  Prepare  a  master  mix  at  room  temperature  that  contains  for  each  sample: 

a.  4  pi  T7  ATP 

b.  4  pi  T7  CTP 

c.  4  pi  T7  GTP 

d.  2.6  plT7UTP 
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e.  1.4  \i\  biotin-il-UTP 

f.  4  1^1  T7  Reaction  Buffer 

g.  4  |il  T7  Enzyme  Mix 


Vortex  and  centrifuge  briefly  to  collect  the  contents  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Add 
24  |il  of  master  mix  to  each  sample,  flick  the  tubes  to  mix,  and  centrifuge  briefly. 
Incubate  the  samples  for  14  hours  at  37°C  in  an  air  incubator  or  hybridization  oven. 

9.  Purify  the  second  round,  labeled  aRNA  using  the  same  procedure  for  aRNA 
purification  outlined  in  Section  3.3.3.  -  “First  Round  Amplification”  (Steps  13- 
17). 

10.  Run  the  second  round,  labeled  aRNA  on  the  Bioanalyzer  using  the  Agilent  RNA 
6000  Nano  kit.  Reagent  and  sample  preparation  for  the  Nano  Chip  is  very  similar  to 
that  for  the  Pico  Chip  with  minor  exceptions.  Warm  all  refrigerated  Nano  reagents 
to  room  temperature.  Prepare  the  filtered  gel  and  gel-dye  mix  using  the  Nano  Gel 
Matrix  and  Nano  Dye  Concentrate  as  outlined  above  in  Steps  2-3  of  Section  3.2.4. 
-  “Assessing  RNA  Integrity”. 

1 1 .  Thaw  the  Nano  Ladder  on  ice.  Flick  the  tube  several  times  and  centrifuge  briefly. 
Transfer  2.5  pi  of  the  Nano  Ladder  to  a  new  tube.  Prepare  5-10  pi  aliquots  of  the 
remaining  ladder  and  store  at  -20°C  for  future  use.  Place  3  pi  of  each  aRNA  sample 
in  a  small  tube.  Heat  the  samples  and  ladder  for  2  minutes  in  a  heat  block  at  65- 
70°C.  Place  the  samples  on  ice  to  cool,  then  centrifuge  briefly  to  collect  any 
condensation  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
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12.  Start  the  2100  Expert  Software  and  clean  the  electrodes  as  previously  described. 
Select  the  “Eukaryotic  Total  RNA  Nano  Series  Assay”  and  select  the  number  of 
samples  (from  1-12)  that  will  be  run.  Enter  the  sample  information. 

13.  Load  the  Nano  Chip  using  the  same  procedure  for  loading  the  Pico  Chip  (Section 
3,2.4.  -  “Assessing  RNA  Integrity”),  but  note  that  the  Nano  Chip  does  not  use 
Conditioning  Solution,  allowing  12  samples  to  be  run  (Fig.  3B). 

14.  Measure  the  concentration  of  1 .5  pi  of  the  remaining  second  round  aRNA  on  the 
NanoDrop. 

3.3.5.  Fragmentation  of  Labeled  aRNA 

1 .  For  each  sample,  transfer  15  pg  of  labeled  aRNA  to  a  0.2  ml  PCR  tube.  The  aRNA 
yield  after  2  rounds  of  amplification  typically  exceeds  1,500  ng/pl  and  often  is 
-2,000  ng/pl;  therefore,  you  should  not  have  to  vacuum-concentrate  the  samples 
prior  to  fragmentation.  Add  nuclease-free  water  to  each  sample  to  bring  the  total 
volume  to  24  pi.  Flick  the  tubes  to  mix  and  centriftige  briefly. 

2.  Add  6  pi  of  5X  Fragmentation  Buffer  to  each  sample,  flick  the  tubes  to  mix,  and 
briefly  centriftige.  Fragment  the  aRNA  samples  by  incubating  for  35  minutes  at 
94°C  in  a  thermal  cycler.  Place  the  samples  on  ice  to  cool,  then  centrifuge  briefly  to 
collect  condensation  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

3.  Run  the  fragmented  samples  on  a  Bioanalyzer  Nano  Chip  (Note  25)  (Fig.  4). 

3.4.  Hybridization  of  Fragmented  aRNA  to  Microarrays 
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Microarrays  for  gene  expression  analysis  are  available  from  several  commercial 
vendors,  including  Affymetrix,  Agilent  Technologies,  and  Illumina.  In  this  chapter,  we 
provide  protocols  for  hybridization  of  labeled,  fragmented  aRNA  to  the  Affymetrix  HG 
U133A  2.0  arrays.  The  protocol  is  the  same  for  all  eukaryotic  airays  manufactured  by 
Affymetrix;  however,  the  starting  amount  of  fragmented  aRNA  and  volume  of  reagents 
used  in  certain  steps  will  vary  across  the  different  array  formats. 

3.4.1.  Reagent  Preparation 

1 .  Thaw  the  20X  Eukaryotic  Hybridization  Controls  on  ice.  Mix  well  by  flicking  the 
tube  or  vortexing  gently  and  then  centrifuge  briefly  to  collect  the  contents  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.  Prepare  aliquots  containing  the  volume  used  during  a  typical 
hybridization  set-up  (we  usually  hybridize  8  samples  at  a  time)  and  store  at  -20°C. 

2.  Prepare  1  L  of  12X  MES  Stock  Buffer  by  dissolving  64.6  Ig  of  MES  hydrate  and 
193.3  g  of  MES  Sodium  Salt  in  800  ml  of  nuclease-free  water.  When  completely 
dissolved,  adjust  the  volume  to  1,000  ml  with  nuclease-free  water  and  filter  through 
a  0.22  pm  filter.  The  pH  should  be  between  6.5  and  6.7.  Store  at  4°C  wrapped  in 
foil  to  shield  from  light.  Discard  the  solution  if  it  turns  yellow. 

3 .  Prepare  50  ml  of  2X  Hybridization  Buffer  by  combining: 

a.  8.3  ml  12X  MES  Stock  Buffer 

b.  17.7  ml  5MNaCl 

c.  4.0  ml  0.5M  EDTA 

d.  19.9  ml  nuclease-free  water 

e.  100  pi  10%  Tween-20 
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Filter  the  solution  through  a  0.22  |am  filter  and  store  wrapped  in  foil  at  4°C. 

3.4.2.  Hybridization 

1 .  Approximately  1  hour  before  setting  up  the  hybridization,  remove  the  HG  U133A 
2.0  arrays  from  the  refrigerator  and  allow  them  to  equilibrate  to  room  temperature. 
Thaw  the  Control  Oligonucleotide  B2, 20X  Eukaryotic  Hybridization  Controls, 
Herring  Sperm  DNA,  and  BSA  on  ice.  Set  the  temperature  of  the  Hybridization 
Oven  to  45°C. 

2.  Transfer  20  pi  (10  pg)  of  fragmented  aRNA  to  a  1 .5  ml  microcentriflige  tube. 

3.  Prepare  a  IX  solution  of  Hybridization  Buffer  by  combining  equal  volumes  of  2X 
Hybridization  Buffer  and  nuclease-free  water;  vortex  to  mix  well. 

4.  Heat  the  20X  Eukaryotic  Hybridization  Controls  for  5  minutes  at  65°C  in  a  heat 
block  before  adding  to  the  hybridization  master  mix. 

5.  Prepare  the  hybridization  master  mix  (at  5%  excess)  by  combining  for  each  sample: 

a.  3.3  pi  Control  Oligonucleotide  B2 

b.  10  pi  20X  Eukaryotic  Hybridization  Controls 

c.  2  pi  Herring  Speim  DNA 

d.  2  pi  BSA 

e.  100  pi  2X  hybridization  buffer 

f  20  pi  DMSO 

g.  42.7  pi  nuclease-free  water 
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Vortex  to  mix  well,  centrifuge  briefly,  and  add  180  frl  of  the  master  mix  to  each 
fragmented  sample  (from  Step  2  above).  Vortex  the  samples,  centrifiige  briefly,  and 
incubate  for  5  minutes  at  99°C  in  a  heat  block. 


6.  Place  the  arrays  face  down  on  a  laboratory  tissue.  Insert  a  pipette  tip  into  the  top 
right  septum  on  the  back  of  the  array  to  permit  air  to  vent  when  filling  the  array.  Fill 
the  arrays  with  160  pi  of  IX  Hybridization  Buffer,  remove  the  pipette  tip  vent,  and 
incubate  the  arrays  for  10  minutes  at  60  ipm  in  the  Hybridization  Oven  set  to  45°C. 

7.  Transfer  the  samples  from  99°C  to  a  45°C  heat  block.  Incubate  for  5  minutes,  then 
centrifiige  the  samples  for  5  minutes  at  16,000  ref. 

8.  Remove  the  arrays  from  the  Hybridization  Oven.  Insert  the  pipette  tip  vent  and 
remove  the  hybridization  buffer.  Load  130  pi  of  the  sample  into  the  array,  making 
sure  that  a  bubble  is  present  that  can  freely  move  when  the  array  is  slowly  tilted 
from  side  to  side.  Incubate  the  arrays  for  16  hours  at  45  °C  in  the  Hybridization 
Oven  while  rotating  at  60  rpm  (Notes  26  and  27). 

3,5.  Washing,  Staining,  and  Scanning  of  Microarrays 
3.5.1.  Reagent  Preparation 

1 .  Prepare  250  ml  of  2X  Stain  Buffer  by  combining: 

a.  41.7  ml  12X  MBS  Stock  Buffer  (see  Section  3.4.1.  -  “Reagent 

Preparation”) 

b.  92.5  ml  5MNaCl 

c.  2.5  ml  10%  Tween-20 

d.  1 13.3  ml  nuclease-free  water 
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Filter  through  a  0.22  |jm  filter,  wrap  in  foil  to  shield  from  light,  and  store  at  4°C. 

2.  Reconstitute  the  goat  IgG  by  adding  150  niM  NaCl  to  make  a  10  mg/ml  solution. 
For  example,  add  1  ml  of  150  niMNaCl  to  10  mg  of  lyophilized  goat  IgG.  Aliquots 
should  be  stored  at  -20‘^C,  but  once  thawed  for  use,  store  at  4°C. 

3.  Add  1  ml  of  nuclease-free  water  to  reconstitute  the  biotinylated  anti-streptavidin 
antibody  to  0.5  mg/ml.  Gently  pipette  up  and  down  to  mix,  then  store  at  4°C. 

4.  Prepare  1  L  of  Wash  A  solution  by  combining: 

a.  300  ml  20X  SSPE 

b.  699  ml  deionized  water 

c.  1  ml  10%  Tween-20 

Filter  thi-ough  a  0.22  pm  filter  and  store  at  room  temperature. 

5.  Prepare  1  L  of  Wash  B  solution  by  combining: 

a.  83.3  ml  12XMES  Stock  Buffer 

b. 5.2  ml  5MNaCl 

c.  1  ml  10%  Tween-20 

d.  910.5  ml  deionized  water 

Filter  through  a  0.22  pm  filter,  cover  with  foil,  and  store  at  4°C. 

3.5.2.  Washing,  Staining,  and  Scanning 
1 .  Prepare  a  master  mix  (in  5%  excess)  of  the  S  APE  Solution  (Stains  1  and  3)  by 
combining  for  each  sample: 

a.  600  pi  2X  Stain  Buffer 

b.  48  pi  BSA 
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c.  12  nl  SAFE  (vortex  well  before  pipetting) 

d.  540  pi  of  deionized  water 

Vortex  to  mix.  For  each  sample,  aliquot  600  pi  of  the  SAFE  Solution  into  two  1.5 
ml  micro  centrifuge  tubes. 

2.  Frepare  a  master  mix  for  the  Antibody  Solution  (Stain  2)  in  5%  excess.  For  each 
sample,  combine: 

a.  300  pi  2X  Stain  Buffer 

b.  24  pi  BSA 

c.  6  pi  IgG 

d.  3.6  pi  biotinylated  anti-streptavidin 

e.  266.4  pi  deionized  water 

Mix  well  by  vortexing  and  aliquot  600  pi  of  the  Antibody  Solution  master  mix  into 
a  1.5  ml  microcentrifuge  tube  for  each  sample. 

3.  After  16  hours,  remove  the  arrays  from  the  Hybridization  Oven.  Insert  the  pipette 
tip  vent  and  remove  the  sample  solution  fiom  the  arrays.  Fill  the  arrays  with  1 60  pi 
of  Wash  A  solution. 

4.  Start  the  GeneChip®  Operating  System  (GCOS)  or  Affymetrix®  GeneChip® 
Command  Console®  (AGCC)  and  enter  the  sample  and  experiment  information. 

5 .  Replace  the  appropriate  water  bottles  on  the  fluidics  station  with  Wash  A  solution 
and  Wash  B  solution.  Frime  all  modules  on  the  fluidics  station. 

6.  Select  the  appropriate  wash  and  stain  protocol  for  your  anays  and  press  “Run”. 
Load  the  arrays  and  staining  tubes  onto  the  fluidics  station.  The  protocol  will 
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automatically  run  until  staining  of  the  arrays  is  complete  (usually  ~1  hour  and  15 
minutes). 

7,  Remove  the  arrays  from  the  fluidics  station.  Place  Tough  Spots  over  the  septa  on 
the  back  of  the  arrays  to  prevent  leakage  during  scaiming.  Once  the  scanner  has 
warmed  up  (10-15  minutes),  scan  the  arrays  using  the  GCOS  or  AGCC  software. 
When  scanning  is  complete,  zoom  in  on  each  scanned  image  and  check  the  entire 
image  for  any  abnormalities.  The  scanned  images  can  now  be  analyzed  to  generate 
signal  intensities  for  the  probes  on  the  arrays  as  well  as  a  QC  report. 

8.  Once  the  wash  and  stain  protocol  is  complete,  replace  the  Wash  A  solution  and 
Wash  B  solution  with  deionized  water.  Run  the  Shutdown  protocol  on  all  modules, 
and  when  finished,  turn  off  the  fluidics  station. 

3.6.  Quantitative  Real-Time  Polymerase  Chain  Reaction  Assays  Using  RNA  from 
Frozen  Tissue 

Gene  expression  differences  identified  by  mieroarray  analysis  are  frequently 
confirmed  using  qRT-PCR.  Due  to  the  low  yield  of  RNA  following  laser  microdissection 
of  small  tissue  sections,  RNA  is  amplified  for  a  single  round  prior  to  performing  qRT- 
PCR.  To  amplify  the  RNA,  follow  the  procedure  detailed  in  Section  3.3.3.  -  “First 
Round  Amplification”;  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  the  Poly-A  controls. 

Note  that  there  are  several  different  chemistries  available  for  performing  qRT-PCR, 
including  TaqMan®  probes.  Molecular  Beacons,  Scorpions®,  or  SYBR®  Green.  The 
following  protocol  uses  TaqMan®  Gene  Expression  Assays,  which  utilize  the  same  PCR 
conditions  so  there  is  no  need  to  design  PCR  primers  or  optimize  PCR  conditions.  In 
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order  to  achieve  accurate  results  from  qRT-PCR,  be  careful  and  precise  when  perfonning 
each  step  in  the  protocol,  especially  pipetting. 

3.6.1.  Reverse  Transcription  of  RNA  from  Frozen  Tissue 

1 .  Reverse  transcribe  the  aRNA  (one  round  of  amplification)  using  the  High-Capacity 
cDNA  Reverse  Transcription  Kit.  Up  to  2  pg  of  RNA  (or  aRNA)  can  be  reverse 
transcribed  (Note  28).  In  addition,  reverse  transcribe  an  appropriate  amount  of 
FirstChoice®  Human  Brain  Reference  RNA  or  other  reference  RNA  which  will  be 
used  to  calibrate  the  relative  levels  of  gene  expression  in  the  samples  of  interest. 

2.  If  necessary,  vacuum  concentrate  the  samples  to  <1 0  pi  and  increase  the  volume  to 
10  pi  with  nuclease-free  water  in  a  0.2  ml  PCR  tube. 

3.  Prepare  the  Reverse  Transcription  master  mix  (in  5%  excess)  containing  the 
following  for  each  sample: 

a.  2  pi  1  OX  RT  Buffer 

b.  0.8  pi  25X  dNTP  Mix 

c.  2  pi  1  OX  RT  Random  Primers 

d.  1  pi  MultiScribe  Reverse  Transcriptase 

e.  1  pi  RNase  Inhibitor 

f.  3.2  pi  nuclease-free  water 

Vortex  to  mix,  centrifuge  briefly,  and  add  10  pi  of  the  master  mix  to  each  sample. 

4.  Flick  the  sample  tubes  to  mix  and  centrifuge  briefly  to  collect  the  contents  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.  Incubate  the  samples  in  a  thermal  cycler  using  the  following 
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program:  10  minutes  at  25°C,  2  hours  at  37°C,  5  seconds  at  85°C,  and  then  hold  at 
4°C. 

5.  When  the  reverse  transcription  reaction  is  complete,  add  nuclease-fiee  water  to 
adjust  the  concentration  of  the  samples  and  the  reference  to  5  ng/pl.  For  example,  if 
1  pg  of  aRNA  was  reverse  transcribed  in  a  20  pi  reaction,  add  180  pi  of  water  to 
bring  the  concentration  to  1  pg/200  pi  or  5  ng/pl. 

6.  Mix  the  diluted  samples  well  and  centrifuge  briefly.  Place  on  ice  or  store  at  -20°C. 

3.6.2.  qRT"PCR  of  RNA  from  Frozen  Tissue 

1 .  Perform  the  qRT-PCR  using  the  TaqMan®  Gene  Expression  Assay  of  interest  (Note 
29).  These  assays  can  be  ran  on  a  variety  of  real-time  instruments,  including  the 
Bio-Rad  iCycler™.  Turn  the  iCycler™  on  and  allow  it  to  warm  up  for  at  least  15 
minutes.  Enter  the  plate  set-up  sample  information,  select  and  load  the  appropriate 
fluorophore  (F AM-490),  and  save  the  file. 

2.  qRT-PCR  reactions  should  be  performed  in  duplicate,  but  if  sufficient  starting 
material  is  available,  triplicate  or  quadruplicate  reactions  are  recommended.  The 
following  protocol  is  based  on  10  ng  of  cDNA  per  reaction  (Note  30).  Pipette  2  pi 
of  cDNA  (5  ng/pl)  into  the  appropriate  well  of  an  iCycler™  PCR  plate. 

3 .  Prepare  a  master  mix  containing  the  following  per  reaction: 

a.  2.5  pi  TaqMan®  Gene  Expression  Assay  (20X) 

b.  20.5  pi  nuclease-free  water 

c.  25  pi  TaqMan®  Universal  PCR  Master  Mix 
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When  running  a  full  96- well  plate,  make  a  master  mix  for  100  reactions  (excess  of  4 
reactions).  Vortex  the  master  mix  and  centrifuge  briefly  to  bring  the  contents  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  Add  48  pi  of  master  mix  to  each  sample  well.  Place  a  thermal 
seal  on  the  plate,  centrifiige  the  plate  for  ~10  seconds  at  ~3,000  ref,  and  then  load 
the  plate  on  the  iCycler™.  Set  the  reaction  volume  to  50  pi  and  lun  the  following 
protocol:  95°C  for  10  minutes,  50  cycles  of  95*^0  for  15  seconds  followed  by  60°C 
for  1  minute,  then  hold  at  4°C. 

4.  Average  the  Ct  values  for  each  sample  and  the  reference  (Note  31).  Calculate  the 
relative  transcript  levels  for  each  sample  using  the  Comparative  Ct  Method  (Note 
32). 

3.7.  RNA  Isolation  from  Formalin-Fixed  Paraffin  Embedded  Specimens 

Ar  chived  FFPE  tissues  represent  a  valuable  source  of  molecular  information  for  the 
study  of  cancer  (6-8).  Although  formalin  fixation  and  paraffin  embedding  preseives 
tissue  structure  and  cellular  morphology,  protein-protein  and  protein-nucleic  acid  cross 
links  form  during  the  preservation  process,  which  chemically  modify  and  damage  the 
nucleic  acids.  RNA  is  particularly  susceptible  to  fragmentation  by  FFPE,  often  making 
RNA  isolated  from  FFPE  tissues  unusable  for  molecular  analysis.  The  following  protocol 
is  specifically  designed  to  recover  RNA  from  FFPE  samples  that  can  be  used  for 
downstream  applications  such  as  qRT-PCR. 

3.7.1.  Reagent  Preparation 
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1 .  Add  42  ml  of  1 00%  ethanol  to  the  Wash  1  Concentrate  and  48  ml  of  1 00%  ethanol 
to  the  Wash  2/3  Concentrate.  Mix  well. 

3.7.2.  RNA  Isolation  from  FFPE  Tissue 

1 .  Place  the  laser  microdissected  FFPE  samples  from  Section  3.1.4.  -  “Laser 
Microdissection”  in  400  pi  of  Digestion  Buffer.  Add  4  pi  of  Protease  to  each 
sample  and  mix  the  tubes  gently  ensuring  that  the  samples  are  entirely  immersed  in 
buffer.  Incubate  the  samples  in  a  heat  block  set  to  50“C  for  3  hours  (Note  33). 

2.  Add  480  pi  of  Isolation  Additive  to  each  sample  and  vortex  to  mix.  The  solution 
should  be  white  and  cloudy  (Note  33). 

3.  Add  1 . 1  ml  of  1 00%  ethanol  and  mix  by  carefully  pipetting  the  sample  up  and 
down.  The  sample  should  become  clear  after  mixing  (Note  33). 

4.  Place  a  Filter  Cartridge  inside  a  collection  tube  provided  with  the  kit.  Apply  700  pi 
of  the  sample  to  the  filter,  centrifuge  for  1  minute  at  10,000  ref,  then  discard  the 
flow-thi’ough  and  return  the  filter  to  the  same  collection  tube. 

5.  Apply  an  additional  700  pi  of  sample  to  the  filter  and  centrifiige  for  1  minute  at 
10,000  ref.  Continue  this  process  until  the  entire  sample  has  been  passed  through 
the  filter. 

6.  Add  700  pi  of  Wash  1  solution  to  the  Filter  Cartridge  and  centrifuge  for  30  seconds 
at  10,000  ref  Discard  the  flow-through. 

7.  Add  500  pi  of  Wash  2/3  solution  to  the  filter  and  centriftage  for  30  seconds  at 
10,000  ref  Discard  the  flow-through.  Centrifuge  the  Filter  Cartridge  assembly  an 
additional  30  seconds  at  10,000  ref  to  remove  residual  liquid  from  the  filter. 
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8.  Treat  the  samples  in  the  filters  with  DNase  by  combining  for  each  sample: 

a.  6  pi  lOX  DNase  Buffer 

b.  4  pi  DNase 

c.  50  pi  nuclease-free  water 

Add  this  solution  to  the  center  of  each  filter  and  incubate  for  30  minutes  at  room 
temperature. 

9.  Add  700  pi  of  Wash  1  to  the  filters,  incubate  for  1  minute  at  room  temperature,  then 
centrifuge  for  30  seconds  at  10,000  ref.  Discard  the  flow-through. 

10.  Add  500  pi  of  Wash  2/3  to  the  filters  and  centrifuge  for  30  seconds  at  10,000  ref 
Discard  the  flow-tlnough.  Add  an  additional  500  pi  of  Wash  2/3  to  the  filters, 
centrifuge  for  1  minute  at  10,000  ref,  then  transfer  the  filters  to  new  collection 
tubes. 

1 1 .  Add  30  pi  of  nuclease-free  water  heated  to  95°C  to  the  center  of  each  filter  (Note 
33).  Incubate  at  room  temperature  for  1  minute  and  then  centrifuge  for  1  minute  at 
16,000  ref.  Repeat  this  step  using  a  second  30  pi  volume  of  heated  nuclease-free 
water. 

12.  Read  the  concentration  of  the  eluted  samples  on  the  NanoDrop  and  run  the  samples 
on  a  Bioanalyzer  Pico  Chip  as  described  in  Section  3.2.4.  -  “Assessing  RNA 
Integi'ity”  (Fig.  5). 

13.  Store  samples  at -SO^C. 

3.8.  Quantitative  Real-Time  Polymerase  Chain  Reaction  Assays  Using  RNA  from 

FFPE 
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RNA  extracted  from  FFPE  tissues  is  usually  not  conducive  to  amplification  using  an 
oligo(dT)  primer  due  to  fragmentation  and  degradation.  Therefore,  qRT-PCR  is 
performed  directly  on  RNA  from  FFPE  tissues  —  there  is  no  RNA  amplification  step. 

3.8.1.  Reverse  Transcription  of  RNA  from  FFPE 

1 .  Reverse  transcribe  the  FFPE  RNA  as  described  in  Section  3.6.1.  -  “Reverse 
Transcription  of  RNA  from  Frozen  Tissue”  (Steps  2-5). 

3.8.2.  qRT-PCR  of  RNA  from  FFPE 

1 .  Following  reverse  transcription  of  the  FFPE  RNA  to  cDNA,  perform  qRT-PCR  as 
outlined  for  frozen  tissue  in  Section  3.6.2.  -  “qRT-PCR  of  RNA  from  Frozen 
Tissue”,  but  increase  the  number  of  PCR  cycles  to  60  cycles. 

2.  Average  the  Ct  values  for  each  sample  and  the  reference  as  described  above. 
Calculate  the  relative  transcript  levels  for  each  sample  using  the  Comparative  Ct 
Method. 

4.  Notes 

1 .  Flash-frozen  tissues  can  only  be  sectioned  after  embedding  in  OCT.  To  embed  a 
flash-frozen  tissue  sample  in  OCT,  place  the  tissue  and  plastic  cryomold  in  the 
cryostat  set  to  -30°C.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  cryomold  with  OCT,  orient  the  tissue 
so  that  the  region  of  interest  is  facing  up,  then  fill  the  mold  with  additional  OCT. 
Allow  the  compound  to  solidify  —  the  block  will  turn  white  in  color  when 
completely  frozen. 
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2.  The  foil  slides  should  be  room  temperature  before  applying  a  tissue  section.  Tissues 
will  not  properly  adhere  to  cold  slides.  Note:  If  you  decide  to  place  more  than  1 
tissue  section  on  a  slide  to  maximize  resources,  keep  the  slide  in  the  cryostat  while 
placing  the  additional  tissue  section(s)  onto  the  slide.  If  the  additional  section  does 
not  adhere  to  the  cold  slide,  warm  the  area  of  the  slide  where  the  tissue  will  be 
deposited  by  pressing  your  thumb  to  the  reverse  side.  Work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

3.  If  the  OCT  is  not  completely  dissolved  after  the  50%  ethanol  wash,  make  sure  that 
the  solution  is  mixed  properly.  Shake  the  original  container,  add  fresh  solution,  and 
wash  the  slide  again  for  30  seconds. 

4.  When  staining  multiple  slides  per  patient  sample,  change  the  second  100%  ethanol 
solution  when  it  is  noticeably  purple  in  color,  indicating  that  it  is  no  longer  a  100% 
solution.  A  100%  solution  prevents  leaching  of  stain  from  the  slide  and  allows  for 
faster  drying. 

5.  Incubation  at  56°C  heat-fixes  the  section  to  the  slide.  The  section  will  fall  off  the 
slide  during  staining  if  not  properly  fixed  to  the  slide. 

6.  Because  the  slide  has  no  cover-slip,  histologic  features  may  not  be  easily  identified. 
Cellular  details  can  be  better  visualized  by  pipetting  100%  ethanol  onto  the  tissue 
section. 

7.  Large  microdissected  areas  can  be  lifted  directly  from  the  slide  with  a  clean  pair  of 
forceps  and  placed  into  100  pi  of  buffer.  We  generally  perform  LM  at  4X 
magnification  (after  careful  inspection  at  lOX)  when  working  with  frozen  breast 
tissue.  If  the  laser  tends  to  drift  from  the  user-defined  cut  lines,  calibrate  the  laser 
periodically.  With  Laser  Microdissection  LMD  software  version  4.4,  the  laser 
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control  settings  we  typically  use  at  4X  are;  aperture,  15;  intensity,  44;  speed,  6  for 
clean  cuts;  offset,  18;  bridge,  medium;  aperture  differential,  6. 

8.  The  Lysis  Solution  and  Wash  Solutions  may  be  stored  at  4°C  or  room  temperature, 
but  be  sure  to  warm  the  reagents  to  room  temperature  before  beginning  the 
protocol. 

9.  The  Pico  Ladder  should  only  be  heated  when  first  diluted  and  aliquotted  (see  Step  2 
of  Section  3.2.1.  -  “Reagent  Preparation”)  and  may  not  run  properly  if  heated 
multiple  times. 

1 0.  Completely  submerge  the  foil  containing  the  microdissected  tissue  in  the  Lysis 
Solution  to  ensure  complete  cell  lysis  and  inactivation  of  endogenous  RNases.  If 
this  is  not  achieved  by  centrifugation,  push  the  foil  into  the  buffer  using  a  pipette 
tip. 

11.  To  isolate  both  large  and  small  RNA  species  including  tRNAs  or  microRNAs,  add 
129  pi  of  100%  ethanol  rather  than  52  pi. 

12.  When  transferring  the  sample  to  the  filter,  be  sure  not  to  transfer  large  pieces  of  foil 
that  may  block  the  flow  of  liquid  through  the  filter. 

13.  To  increase  accuracy  when  pipetting  hot  liquids,  pre-wet  the  pipette  tip  before 
pipetting  the  95°C  water  and  applying  it  to  the  filter. 

14.  To  easily  remove  the  DNase  Inactivation  Reagent  from  the  RNA  and  maximize 
RNA  recovery,  centrifiige  the  sample  to  pellet  the  Reagent.  Transfer  ~20  pi  of  RNA 
to  a  new  tube,  centrifuge  the  tube  containing  the  Reagent  for  an  additional  30 
seeonds  to  1  minute,  then  transfer  the  remaining  RNA  using  a  small  bore  pipette  tip 
(lOXL  tips  work  well)  without  disturbing  the  DNase  Inactivation  Reagent  pellet. 
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15.  When  running  a  Pico  or  Nano  Chip,  ensure  that  the  reagents  have  not  expired  and 
that  no  more  than  2  months  have  passed  since  the  gel  was  filtered.  Expired  reagents 
can  adversely  affect  the  run  and  can  cause  aberrations  to  the  baseline  of  the 
electropherogram. 

16.  When  cleaning  the  Bioanalyzer  electiodes  prior  to  running  a  Pico  or  Nano  Chip,  fill 
the  electrode  cleaner  with  nuclease-free  water,  not  RNaseZup®.  The  Pico  Chip  is 
very  sensitive  and  even  minute  amounts  of  RNaseZa/?®  can  interfere  with  proper 
fimction. 

17.  When  loading  the  Pico  or  Nano  Chips,  do  not  use  the  blowout  fimction  of  the 
pipette  as  this  may  introduce  air  bubbles  that  may  interfere  with  the  chip  running 
properly. 

18.  Most  RNA  samples  isolated  from  frozen  tissue  via  laser  microdissection  have  a 
RIN  (RNA  Integrity  Number)  greater  than  7,  which  is  acceptable  for  downstream 
applications.  Samples  with  a  lower  RIN  (between  6  and  7)  may  be  usable.  Repeat 
the  RNA  isolation  if  significant  degradation  has  occuned.  Remove  the  sample  from 
the  study  if  subsequent  isolations  do  not  show  improved  RNA  quality. 

19.  The  pin  set  on  the  Bioanalyzer  will  need  periodic  maintenance  —  remove  and  clean 
thoroughly  with  RNaseZfl/j®,  then  rinse  thoroughly  with  nuclease-free  water. 

20.  The  final  volume  of  this  dilution  may  be  adjusted  based  on  the  number  of  samples 
that  will  be  amplified  at  one  time.  For  example,  if  amplifying  10  or  more  samples, 
prepare  40  pi  of  the  Fifth  Dilution  by  mixing  4  pi  of  the  Fourth  Dilution  with  36  pi 
of  nuclease-free  water. 
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21 .  We  typically  use  10  ng  of  RNA  as  input  for  the  first  round  of  amplification; 
however,  we  have  amplified  as  little  as  2  ng  with  more  than  sufficient  yields  of 
second  round  aRNA. 

22.  If  the  starting  amount  for  amplification  is  greater  or  less  than  10  ng,  adjust  the 
volume  of  the  Poly-A  Controls  proportionately.  For  example,  if  starting  with  5  ng 
of  RNA,  add  1  pi  of  the  Fifth  Dilution  to  the  sample. 

23.  Ensure  that  the  thermal  cycler  lid  is  also  cooled  to  16°C.  Exposure  of  the  reaction  to 
higher  temperatures  will  lead  to  inefficient  second-strand  cDNA  synthesis  and  will 
compromise  aRNA  yield.  If  the  lid  temperature  cannot  be  adjusted  to  16°C,  turn  the 
lid  temperature  off  or  incubate  with  the  lid  off 

24.  We  have  started  the  second  round  of  amplification  with  as  little  as  350  ng  of  first 
round  aRNA  with  successful  results.  Any  remaining  aRNA  from  the  first  round  of 
amplification  can  be  stored  at  -80°C  for  future  use. 

25.  Because  the  samples  have  just  been  heated  to  94°C,  it  is  not  necessary  to  heat 
denature  them  at  70°C.  The  heat-denatured  ladder  from  Step  1 1  of  Section  3.3.4.  - 
“Second  Round  Amplification”  can  be  used  in  this  run  without  reheating.  The 
same  gel-dye  mix  that  was  prepared  to  run  the  Nano  Chip  for  the  second  round 
aRNA  can  be  used  to  run  the  Nano  Chip  for  the  fragmented  aRNA  if  both  chips  are 
run  on  the  same  day. 

26.  Before  placing  the  arrays  in  the  hybridization  oven  overnight,  cover  each  septum 
with  a  small  piece  of  tape  to  prevent  the  sample  from  leaking  out  of  the  aiTay. 

27.  Arrange  the  arrays  in  the  hybridization  oven  with  a  balanced  configuration  to 
prevent  undue  stress  to  the  motor. 
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28.  We  typically  reverse  transcribe  sufficient  aRNA  to  run  all  of  the  TaqMan®  Gene 
Expression  Assays  that  we  have  defined  for  the  study  so  that  additional  reverse 
transcription  reactions  on  the  same  sample  are  not  necessary. 

29.  We  recommend  using  TaqMan®  Gene  Expression  Assays  with  the  suffix  if 
possible,  as  these  assays  amplify  regions  spanning  exon  junctions  and  will  not 
amplify  genomic  DNA  that  may  contaminate  the  RNA  sample.  For  “_gr’  or  “__sl” 
assays,  include  a  control  with  no  reverse  transcriptase  when  performing  the  reverse 
transcription  reaction  and  subsequent  PCR  to  ensure  that  amplification  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  RNA  transcripts  and  not  genomic  DNA  contamination. 

30.  10  ng  of  cDNA  usually  produces  good  results;  however,  when  working  with  certain 
low  abundance  transcripts,  the  starting  amount  of  cDNA  may  need  to  be  increased 
and  the  volume  of  water  in  the  master  mix  adjusted  accordingly. 

31.  fn  some  cases,  the  chosen  reference  RNA  may  not  express  a  particular  transcript  of 
interest  and  an  alternative  reference  RNA  will  need  to  be  selected. 

32.  To  calculate  relative  transcript  levels  using  the  Comparative  Ct  Method: 

a.  Determine  the  ACt  as  follows: 

ACt  —  C{  target  Ct  reference 

where  the  target  is  the  gene  of  interest  and  the  reference  represents  an 

endogenous  control  such  as  actin  or  GAPDH. 

b.  Calculate  the  AACt  using  the  following  formula: 

A  ACt  ~  ACt  test  sample  ACt  calibrator 

c.  The  fold  change  relative  to  the  calibrator  is 
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As  an  alternative  to  the  Comparative  Ct  Method,  relative  levels  of  gene  expression 
can  be  determined  using  the  Relative  Standard  Curve  Method.  The  following 
document  describes  both  the  Comparative  Ct  Method  and  the  Relative  Standard 
Curve  Method: 

Applied  Biosystems.  Guide  to  Performing  Relative  Quantitation  of  Gene 

Expression  Using  Real-Time  Quantitative  PCR,  available  at: 

http  ://www3 ,  appliedbiosystems.com/cms/groups/mcb_support/doeuments/gener 

aldocuments/cms_042380.pdf 

33.  This  protocol  has  been  modified  by  the  manufacturer.  The  current  RecoverAlf" 
protocol  reduces  the  volume  of  Digestion  Buffer  from  400  pi  to  100  pi,  shortens  the 
incubation  from  3  hours  at  50°C  to  15  minutes  at  50°C  followed  by  15  minutes  at 
SO^^C,  reduces  the  volume  of  Isolation  Additive  from  480  pi  to  120  pi  and  the 
volume  of  100%  ethanol  from  1.1  ml  to  275  pi,  and  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
eluant  from  95°C  to  room  temperature  (22-25^C). 

5.  Commercial  Vendor  Information 

1 .  Affymetrix  —  http://www.affymetrix.com 

2.  Agilent  Technologies  —  http://www.agilent.com 

3 .  Applied  Biosystems  —  http://www.appliedbiosystems.com 

4.  Bio-Rad  Laboratories  — •  http.7/www.bio-rad.com 

5.  Diversified  Biotech  —  http://divbio.com/ 

6.  Electron  Microscopy  Sciences  • —  http://emsdiasum.com/microscopy/ 

7.  Eppendorf —  http ://www.eppendorf com 
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8.  Invitiogen  —  http://www.invitrogen.com 

9.  Promega  —  http  ://www.promega.  com 

1 0.  Sigma- Aldrich  —  http://www.sigmaaldrich.com 

1 1 .  Thermo  Fisher  Scientific  —  http://www.thermofisher.com 

12.  Vector  Laboratories  —  http://vectorlabs.com/ 

13.  W.  Nuhsbaum  —  http  ://www.mihsbaum.com/ 
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Figure  Legends 

Fig.  1 .  Staining  and  laser  microdissection  of  formalin-fixed  paraffin-embedded  breast 
tissue  containing  a  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS).  (A)  Standard  hematoxylin  and  eosin 
(H&E)  stain  of  the  DCIS  on  a  glass  slide.  (B)  DCIS  on  a  foil  slide  stained  with  Cresyl 
Violet.  (C)  Breast  tissue  after  removal  of  the  DCIS  by  laser  microdissection. 

Fig.  2.  Electropherogram  of  total  RNA  isolated  fiom  frozen  breast  tissue  collected  via 
laser  microdissection  using  the  RNAqueous®-Micro  kit.  The  RNA  (RIN  =  8.7)  was 
assayed  on  the  Bioanalyzer  using  a  Pico  Chip.  The  1 8S  rRNA  and  28S  rRNA  peaks  are 
visible  near  2,000  and  4,000  nucleotides,  respectively. 

Fig.  3.  Electrophero  grams  of  RNA  isolated  from  frozen  breast  tissue  following  one  and 
two  rounds  of  amplification.  (A)  Total  RNA  amplified  using  the  MessageAmp™  II  aRNA 
Amplification  kit  and  assayed  on  the  Bioanalyzer  using  a  Pico  Chip.  (B)  Second  round 
aRNA  assayed  using  a  Nano  Chip.  The  majority  of  the  second  round  aRNA  product 
should  be  >500  nucleotides  in  length. 

Fig.  4.  Electropherogram  of  fragmented,  second  round  aRNA  assayed  on  the  Bioanalyzer 
using  a  Nano  Chip.  The  aRNA  fragments  should  be  ~35  to  200  nucleotides  in  length. 

Fig.  5.  Electropherogram  of  total  RNA  isolated  from  formalin-fixed  paraffin-embedded 
breast  tissue  following  laser  microdissection.  RNA  was  isolated  using  the  RecoverAll™ 
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Total  Nucleic  Acid  Isolation  Kit  and  assayed  on  the  Bioanalyzer  using  a  Pico  Chip.  Note 
that  the  18S  rRNA  and  28S  rRNA  are  completely  degraded  and  thus  not  distinguishable. 
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Condensed  abstract: 

Molecular  analysis  of  invasive  breast  tumors  as  well  as  non-malignant  breast  tissues 
revealed  differences  in  gene  expression  between  AAW  and  CW.  These  differences  in 
expression  of  genes  involved  in  immunity,  cell  growth  and  differentiation  and  invasion 
and  metastasis  may  contribute  to  aggressive  breast  cancer  in  African  American  women. 
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ABSTRACT 


Background:  Breast  tumors  from  African  American  women  (A AW)  have  less  favorable 
pathological  characteristics  and  higher  mortality  rates  are  higher  than  those  of  Caucasian 
women.  While  socioeconomic  status  may  influence  prognosis,  biological  factors  are  also 
likely  to  contribute  to  tumor  behavior. 

Methods;  Patients  with  invasive  breast  cancer  were  matched  by  age,  grade  and  ER 
status;  patients  with  benign  disease  were  matched  by  age  and  diagnosis  type.  RNA  from 
laser  microdissected  tumors  and  whole  sectioned  non-malignant  breast  tissues  was 
hybridized  to  HG  U133A  2.0  microarrays.  Data  was  analyzed  using  Partek  Genomics 
Suite  using  a  cutoff  of  P<0.001, 1.5-fold  change  and  results  validated  by  qRT-PCR. 
Results:  Clinicopathological  factors  did  not  differ  significantly  for  age  at  diagnosis, 
tumor  size  or  stage,  lymph  node  or  HER2  status,  intrinsic  subtype  or  mortality.  Two-way 
analysis  of  the  tumor  specimens  revealed  25  probes  representing  23  genes  differentially 
expressed  between  populations;  hierarchical  clustering  classified  24/26  AAW  and  25/26 
CW  conectly.  In  the  non-malignant  specimens,  15  probes  representing  13  genes  were 
differentially  expressed,  including  five  genes  that  also  differed  in  the  tumor  specimens; 
these  genes  were  able  to  correctly  classify  non-malignant  breast  specimens  from  20/22  of 
AAW  and  all  of  the  CW. 

Conclusions:  Despite  matching  of  tumors  by  pathological  characteristics,  molecular 
profiles  differed  between  AAW  and  CW  in  both  invasive  tumors  as  well  as  benign  breast 
tissues.  These  differentially  expressed  genes,  including  CRYBB2,  PSPHL  and  SOSl,  are 
involved  in  cellular  growth  and  differentiation,  invasion  and  metastasis  and  immune 
response  and  thus  may  contribute  to  the  poor  outcome  in  AAW. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Breast  cancer  places  an  exceptional  burden  on  the  African  American  population. 
Although  the  overall  incidence  is  not  as  high  as  in  Caucasian  women  (CW),  the  age- 
adjusted  breast  cancer  mortality  rate  in  African  American  women  (AAW)  is  highest 
(33/100,000)  of  any  etlinic  group  in  the  United  States  (1).  Contributions  to  outcome 
disparities  are  varied  and  may  include  differences  in  cultural  and  religious  beliefs, 
perceptions  of  the  medical  establishment,  and  socioeconomic  factors,  such  as  lower 
income  and  decreased  likelihood  to  have  medical  insurance,  all  of  which  may  affect 
access  to  quality  health  care  (2).  AAW  are  also  more  likely  to  be  obese  and  to  have 
diabetes  and  less  likely  to  breastfeed,  all  of  which  are  risk  factors  for  breast  cancer  (3-5). 

The  poor  prognosis  of  AAW  with  breast  cancer  can  also  be  attributed  to  biological 
factors.  Breast  tumors  from  AAW  are  larger,  more  likely  to  be  poorly  differentiated  and 
more  likely  to  be  estrogen  receptor  (ER)  negative,  all  of  which  are  associated  with  poor 
prognosis  (6).  Especially  troubling  is  the  higher  frequency  of  triple  negative  (ER, 
progesterone  receptor  (PR)  and  HER2  negative)  in  AAW  (20-30%)  compared  to  CW  (10- 
13%)  as  these  tumors  are  not  amendable  to  customized  treatments  such  as  tamoxifen, 
aromatase  inliibitors  and  trastuzumab,  leaving  chemotherapy  as  the  only  treatment  option 
for  these  patients  (7-10).  AAW  have  significantly  higher  frequency  of  basal-like  breast 
tumors,  a  subtype  associated  with  the  highest  propensity  to  metastasize  to  brain  and  lung, 
and  lowest  survival  rates  (11-13), 

The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  is  in  a  unique  position  to  investigate 
molecular  contributions  to  breast  cancer  in  the  African  American  population.  The  CBCP 
has  been  successful  in  recruitment  of  African  Americans  into  research  programs. 
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including  the  collection  of  research-quality  frozen  tissue  specimens,  such  that  to  date, 
-25%  of  patients  eni'olled  are  African  American  (14).  In  addition,  the  primary  clinical 
site  of  the  CBCP  is  located  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  in 
Washington  DC,  a  military  hospital  that  provides  aecess  to  timely  and  standardized 
medical  care  to  all  military  personnel  and  dependents,  regardless  of  rank,  status  or  ability 
to  pay.  The  CBCP  thus  affords  the  opportunity  to  identify  molecular  differences 
contributing  to  disease  in  African  Americans  within  an  equal-access  health-care  setting. 
To  this  end,  gene  expression  analysis  was  performed  using  RNA  from  laser- 
microdissected  primary  breast  tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  matched  by  age,  grade  and  ER 
status,  as  well  as  in  disease-free  breast  tissue  specimens  from  AAW  and  CW  without 
malignancy. 


METHODS 

Tissue  Samples 

Diagnosis  of  every  specimen  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  was  performed  by 
a  dedicated  breast  pathologist  from  hematoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E)  stained  slides;  staging 
was  performed  using  guidelines  defined  by  the  AJCC  Cancer  Staging  Manual  sixth 
edition  (15)  and  grade  assigned  using  the  Nottingham  Histologic  Score  (16;  17).  ER  and 
PR  status  were  determined  by  immunohistochemical  (IHC)  analysis  at  a  clinical 
laboratory  (MDR  Global,  Windber,  PA)  and  HER2  status  was  assayed  using  the 
PathVysion®  HER-2  DNA  Probe  kit  (Abbott  Laboratories,  Abbott  Park,  IL)  according  to 
manufacturer’s  protocols.  The  CBCP  database  was  queried  to  identify  all  female  African 
American  patients  diagnosed  with  invasive  breast  cancer  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
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Center  between  2001  and  2007  with  frozen  tumor  specimens  available.  These  patient 
specimens  were  then  matched  by  age,  grade  and  ER  status  to  those  from  CW  diagnosed 
within  the  same  time  period.  Clinicopathological  characteristics  for  these  cases  are  shown 
in  Table  1. 

The  database  was  also  queried  to  identify  AAW  diagnosed  with  benign  disease, 
including  those  patients  undergoing  reduction  mammoplasty  or  diagnosed  after  a  biopsy 
with  no  evidence  of  disease  or  benign  (e.g.,  fibrocystic  change)  disease.  Those  patients 
with  frozen  tissue  specimens  were  age-matched  to  CW  with  benign  disease. 

RNA  Isolation,  Amplification,  aRNA  Labeling  and  Hybridization 

For  each  case,  hematoxylin  and  eosin  stained  slides  were  examined  by  a  breast 
pathologist  and  tumor  areas  marked  for  laser  microdissection.  Two  to  five  serial  seetions 
(8  pm  thick)  were  cut,  mounted  on  glass  PEN  foil  slides  (Leica  Microsystems,  Wetzlar, 
Germany),  stained  using  the  LCM  staining  kit  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA)  and 
laser  microdissected  on  an  ASLMD  laser  microdissection  system  (Leica  Microsystems, 
Wetzlar,  Germany).  Slide  preparation,  staining  and  cutting  were  performed  within  15 
minutes  to  preserve  RNA  integrity. 

RNA  was  isolated  from  laser  microdissected  tumor  cells  using  the  RNAqueous- 
Micro  kit  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA)  and  treated  with  DNase  I  to  remove  any 
contaminating  genomic  DNA.  RNA  integrity  was  assessed  using  the  2100  Bioanalyzer 
(Agilent  Technologies,  Santa  Clara,  CA).  RNA  was  converted  to  biotin-labeled  aRNA 
using  two  rounds  of  amplification  with  the  MessageAmpII  aRNA  Amplification  kit 
(Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA),  labeled  with  biotin-1 1-UTP  (PerkinEImer, 
Waltham,  MA)  and  the  concentration  and  quality  of  the  samples  measured  with  the 
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NanoDrop  1000  (NanoDrop  Products,  Wilmington,  DE)  and  the  2100  Bioanalyzer. 
Hybridization,  washing,  staining  and  scanning  were  performed  using  the  HG  U133A  2.0 
arrays  (Affymetrix,  Santa  Clara,  CA)  according  to  manufacturer’s  protocols. 

Quantitative  Real-time  PCR 

For  qRT-PCR  analysis,  500  ng  RNA  from  each  of  the  original  cases  plus 
additional  out-of-sample  tumors  (14  AAW  and  15  CW  tumor  specimens  and  five  disease- 
fi'ee  specimens  from  both  AAW  and  CW)  were  reverse  transcribed  using  the  High 
Capacity  cDNA  reverse  transcription  kit  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA).  qRT- 
PCR  was  performed  for  those  genes  with  a  FDR<0.05,  >2-fold  change  using 
commercially  available  TaqMan  gene  expression  assays,  except  for  CRYBB2,  for  which 
custom  primers  were  designed.  PCR  amplification  was  performed  in  duplicate  using 
TaqMan  Universal  PCR  Master  Mix  as  recommended  by  the  manufacturer  (Applied 
Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA)  on  the  iCycler  Real-Time  Detection  System  (Bio-Rad, 
Hercules,  CA).  GAPDH  was  used  as  the  endogenous  control  for  normalization  of  all 
assays.  Relative  quantification  of  gene  expression  levels  was  determined  using  the 
Comparative  Ct  method  (18). 

Analysis  and  Statistics 

Affymetix  gene  expression  data  was  imported  into  Partek®  Genomics  Suite'^^^  6.5 
(Partek,  Inc,  St.  Louis,  MO)  as  CEL  files  using  default  Partek  parameters.  Raw  data  was 
pre-processed,  including  background  correction,  normalization  and  summarization  using 
robust  multi-array  average  (RMA)  analysis  and  expression  data  log2  transformed. 
Principal  component  analysis  was  performed  to  identify  outliers  and  evaluate  whether 
batch  effects,  ethnicity  or  intrinsic  subtype  significantly  affected  the  data. 
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Given  the  inherent  differences  in  gene  expression  between  intrinsic  subtypes  and 
separation  of  basal-like  and  luminal  A  clusters  using  PCA  analysis  (Figure  1),  differential 
expression  analysis  for  the  tumor  specimens  was  performed  using  both  one-way 
(ethnicity  alone)  and  two-way  ANOVA  (ethnicity  and  subtype).  Intrinsic  subtypes  were 
defined  as  luminal  A  =  ER  and  or  PR+/HER2-;  luminal  B  =  ER  and  or/PR4-/HER2+; 
HER2-enriched  =  ER  and  PR-/HER2+  and  triple  negative  =  ER,  PR  and  HER2-  (11).  For 
the  benign  specimens,  one-way  ANOVA  was  performed  using  etlmicity  as  the  variable. 
Gene  lists  were  created  using  a  cut-off  of  P<0.001,  1.5-fold  change  for  both  tumor  and 
benign  specimens.  Second  level  analysis  using  a  False-detection  Rate  (FDR)  <0.05,  2- 
fold  change  was  performed  for  both  datasets.  Hierarchical  clustering  was  performed 
using  the  Gene  Expression  module.  For  the  analysis  of  the  quantitative  real-time  PCR 
(qRT-PCR)  data,  the  medians  of  the  values  for  both  the  primary  tumor  as  well  as 
disease-free  specimen  data  were  compared  using  a  Mann- Whitney  U  test  to  determine  if 
the  relative  fold  change  was  significantly  different  between  the  two  groups. 

RESULTS 
Ttanor  characteristics 

The  average  age  at  diagnosis  did  not  differ  significantly  between  AAW  (51.9  years, 
range  34-73  years)  and  CW  (51.5  years,  range  3 1-76  years).  Tumor  characteristics  did 
not  differ  significantly  between  the  two  groups  for  tumor  size,  grade  or  stage,  or  for 
hormone  receptor,  HER2  or  lymph  node  status  (Table  1).  The  frequency  of  intrinsic 
subytpe  did  not  differ  significantly  between  the  two  populations.  Likewise,  mortality 
rates  did  not  differ  significantly  with  20%  of  AAW  and  15%  of  CW  having  died  of 
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disease  after  an  average  time  between  diagnosis  and  death  of  30  and  41  months  in  AAW 
and  CW,  respectively. 

Gene  expression  data 

Gene  expression  analysis  using  only  ethnicity  as  a  variable  identified  23  probes  from 
22  genes  differentially  expressed  between  AAW  and  CW;  three  of  which  —  PSPHL, 
SOSl,  and  WDR48  -  had  a  false  detection  rate  (FDR)<0.05,  >2.0  fold-change.  Using 
two-way  ANOVA,  25  probes  representing  23  genes  were  differentially  expressed 
between  AAW  and  CW.  In  this  model,  CRYBB2,  LTF,  PSPHL,  SOSl  and  WDR48  had 
a  FDR<0,05,  >2-fold-change.  Comparison  of  the  two  models  revealed  a  common  set  of 
18  genes  (Table  2).  LTF  had  the  highest  fold-change  of  any  gene  (>8-fold  higher 
expression  in  CW)  in  both  models.  Hierarchical  clustering  based  on  the  25  probes 
identified  in  two-way  ANOVA  data  (Figure  2)  resulted  in  the  most  accurate  classification 
(94%),  misclassifying  two  AAW  and  one  CW. 
qRT-PCR  validation 

Sufficient  RNA  was  not  available  to  perform  qRT-PCR  to  validate  all  genes 
identified  as  differentially  expressed.  Those  genes  identified  in  both  the  one-way  and 
two-way  models  with  >2  fold-change  were  evaluated  by  qRT-PCR.  Differential 
expression  was  confirmed  for  LTF  and  PSD3  with  >3.5-fold  higher  expression  in  CW 
and  for  CRYBB2,  PSHPL  and  SOSl  with  >2.5-fold  higher  expression  in  AAW.  Using 
TaqMan  assay  Hs00961273_ml,  differential  expression  of  WDR48  was  not  confirmed. 
Gene  expression  analysis  of  non-malignant  breast  tissue 

Patients  with  non-malignant  breast  cancer  either  underwent  reductive  mammoplasty 
(n=3  AAW  and  CW)  or  biopsy  (n=19  AAW  and  CW)  and  were  diagnosed  with  no 
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evidence  of  disease  or  with  benign  conditions  (Table  3).  Average  age  at  diagnosis  and 
pathologic  diagnosis  did  not  differ  significantly  between  populations. 

Gene  expression  analysis  revealed  15  probes  representing  13  genes  were 
differentially  expressed  between  benign  breast  tissue  from  AAW  and  CW  (Table  4). 
Thi-ee  genes  -  C4BPA,  CRYBB2  and  PSPHL  -  had  a  FDR  <0.05  and  >2.0  fold-change  in 
the  non-malignant  specimens.  In  addition  to  CRYBB2  and  PSPHL,  NPIPL2,  SOSl  and 
WDR48  were  also  differentially  expressed  in  non-malignant  as  well  as  tumor  specimens. 
Hierarchical  clustering  with  these  15  probes  was  able  to  coixectly  classify  91%  (20/22)  of 
AAW  and  100%  of  CW  (Figure  3). 

For  the  non-malignant  breast  specimens,  genes  with  FDR  <0.05,  >2.0  fold-change 
were  further  evaluated  by  qRT-PCR.  Differential  expression  was  validated  by  qRT-PCR 
for  CRYBB2  at  >1. 5-fold  and  C4BPA  and  PSPHL  at  >  five-fold  higher  levels  in  breast 
tissue  from  AAW. 

DISCUSSION 

African  American  women  suffer  disproportionately  from  aggressive  breast  cancer. 

To  reduce  the  incidence  of  developing  breast  cancer  and  improve  the  survival  of  AAW,  it 
is  critical  to  identify  population-specific  factors  associated  with  breast  cancer. 
Investigation  of  epidemiological  factors  have  identified  factors  including  disparities  in 
socieoeconomic  status  affecting  access  to  health  care,  reproductive  factors  such  as  never 
having  breastfed,  and  anthi'opomorphic  characteristics  such  as  obesity,  that  aie  all 
associated  with  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  (2-5).  While  these  studies  can  lead  to 
effective  interventions  such  as  the  encouragement  of  breastfeeding  and  maintenance  of  a 
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healthy  weight  in  AAW,  a  complete  understanding  of  the  biological  differences 
associated  with  poor  prognosis  in  AAW  is  necessary  to  improve  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
as  well  as  the  development  of  effective,  population-specific  therapeutics. 

Because  tumors  in  AAW  are  more  frequently  diagnosed  at  a  younger  age,  of  higher 
grade  and  more  frequently  ER  negative,  we  evaluated  gene  expression  patterns  in 
primary  breast  tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  matched  by  age,  grade  and  ER  status,  all 
treated  within  an  equal-access  health  care  system.  PCA  did  not  effectively  cluster  AAW 
primary  tumor  samples  from  those  of  CW,  suggesting  that  primary  breast  tumors  from 
are  more  similar  than  different  at  the  gene  expression  level.  Hierarchical  clustering  with 
25  differentially  expressed  probes,  however,  was  able  to  classify  94%  of  patient  samples 
correctly.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  misclassified  AAW  do  have  significant  West 
African  ancestry  as  confirmed  using  admixture  analysis  (unpublished  data). 

To  our  knowledge,  only  one  other  publication  utilized  gene  expression  to  identify 
molecular  differences  between  tumors  from  AAW  and  CW.  Martin  et  al.  compared  gene 
expression  profiles  from  tumor  epithelium  from  18  AAW  and  17  CW.  In  this  study, 
PSPHL  and  CRYBB2  were  also  found  to  be  expressed  at  significantly  higher  levels  in 
tumors  from  AAW  (19).  Using  only  these  two  genes,  Martin  et  al.  found  that  they  could 
accurately  classify  94%  of  African  American  and  100%  of  Caucasian  samples  used  in  the 
original  microarray  study,  and  93%  of  AAW  and  86%  of  CW  of  55  breast  tumors 
evaluated  by  qRT-PCR.  This  two-gene  classifier  was  less  effective  in  our  data  set,  in  fact, 
hierarchical  clustering  using  only  PSPHL  and  CRYBB2  resulting  in  three  clusters:  one 
with  low  PSPHL  and  low  CRYBB2  expression  comprised  of  16  CW  and  2  AAW 
samples,  one  with  high  PSPHL  and  high  CRYBB2  comprised  of  1 5  AAW  and  one  CW 
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and  a  mixed  cluster  represented  by  high  PSPHL  and  low  CRYBB2  composed  of  nine 
AAW  and  nine  CW. 

Martin  et  al.  also  performed  gene  expression  analysis  on  tumor  stroma,  collected  after 
laser  microdissection  from  the  specimens  utilized  in  their  tumor  analysis.  Two  of  the  1 9 
most  significantly  expressed  genes  in  the  Martin  study,  PSPHL  and  SOSl,  were  also 
differentially  expressed  in  our  benign  breast  tissues.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  non-tumor 
tissues  used  in  these  two  studies  are  not  equivalent.  Martin  et  al.  evaluated  breast  stroma 
surrounding  invasive  breast  tumors,  while  our  study  evaluated  non-malignant  breast 
tissue  from  patients  without  current  or  past  invasive  breast  cancer.  The  breast  tumor 
microenviromnent  plays  an  active  role  in  tumorigenesis,  and  cross-talk  between  the 
tumor  epithelium  and  surrounding  stroma  affects  gene  expression  within  the  stroma  (20). 
Thus  the  differences  identified  in  tumor-associated  stroma  may  reflect  differences  in  risk 
of  recurrence  or  progression  between  AAW  and  CW.  In  contrast,  gene  signatures  in  our 
study  the  genetic  profiles  were  derived  from  breast  tissues  without  malignancy  and  thus 
may  reflect  intrinsic  differences  in  breast  tissue  that  may  influence  the  risk  or  subtype  of 
tumor  development. 

In  a  recent  study  of  patients  em  olled  within  the  Southwest  Oncology  Group  clinical 
trials,  African  American  ethnicity  was  associated  with  less  favorable  survival  only  for 
sex-specific  cancers,  such  as  breast,  ovarian  and  prostate  cancer  (21).  Comparisons  of 
gene  expression  in  tumors  from  African  Americans  and  Caucasians  have  been  performed 
for  prostate  and  endometrial  cancer,  each  of  which  are  not  only  influenced  by  sex- 
hormones  but  also  have  more  aggressive  tumors  and  less  favorable  outcomes  in  African 
Americans  compared  to  Caucasians.  In  a  study  comparing  gene  expression  profiles  from 
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laser  microdissected  prostate  tumors  from  African  American  and  Caucasian  men,  47 
genes  were  differentially  expressed  including,  PSPHL  and  CRYBB2.  As  with  the  breast 
cancer  study  from  Martin  et  al,  the  authors  evaluated  the  utility  of  the  two-gene  PSPHL 
and  CRYBB2  signature  to  discriminate  prostate  tumors  from  African  Americans  and 
Caucasians  and  found  they  could  correctly  classify  91%  and  88%  of  African  American 
and  94%  and  100%  of  Caucasian  tumors  from  the  original  data  set  and  validation  set, 
respectively  (22).  A  second  study  of  gene  expression  profiles  in  primary  cell  cultures 
from  prostate  tumors  from  14  African  American  and  13  Caucasian  men  found  differential 
expression  of  PSPHL,  CRYBB2,  SCSI  and  ADIl,  each  of  which  were  differentially 
expressed  in  our  breast  tumors.  In  a  study  evaluating  gene  expression  in  endometrial 
tumors  from  A  AW  compared  to  CW,  16  genes,  including  PSPHL  and  SCSI,  were  found 
to  be  differentially  expressed  (P<0.001);  hierarchical  clustering  based  on  these  genes, 
however,  was  ineffective  in  classifying  tumors  by  ethnicity  (23).  In  contrast,  a  second 
study  evaluating  gene  expression  profiles  of  endometrial  tumors  found  that  PSPHL  was 
expressed  at  9-foId  higher  levels  in  tumors  from  A  AW  compared  to  CW  (24). 

Increased  expression  of  PSPHL  is  common  in  sex-specific  tumors  from  African 
Americans.  The  function  of  the  L-3-phosphoserine  phosphatase  homolog  (PSPHL)  gene 
is  not  well  understood.  PSPHL  was  originally  identified  in  fibroblasts  from  patients  with 
Fanconi’s  anemia  (FA)  (25)  and  was  later  found  to  be  correlated  with  recurrence  of 
pterygia,  a  disease  of  the  ocular  surface  characterized  by  tumor-like  changes  including 
remodeling  of  the  extracellular  matrix,  changes  in  expression  of  cytokines  and  growth 
factors,  and  decreased  apoptosis  (26).  IHC  staining  for  PSPHL  revealed  protein 
expression  at  the  superficial  epithelium  of  the  primary  but  not  recurrent  pterygia. 
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suggesting  that  decreased  PSPHL  is  correlated  with  increasing  alterations  in  the  basement 
membrane. 

Expression  differences  of  PSPHL  may  be  attributed  to  population-specific 
frequencies  of  SNP  rs6700,  located  in  the  3’UTR  of  PSPHL.  The  minor  allele  frequency 
(MAP)  for  rs6700  is  higher  in  African  Americans  (0.34)  compared  to  Caucasians  (0.10) 
(http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/projects/  SNP  /snp__ref.cgi?rs=6700)  and  is  associated 
with  higher  expression  of  PSPHL.  In  fact,  PSPHL  has  the  highest  natural  variation  of 
expression  of  any  gene  studied  in  humans  with  8-fold  differences  between  individuals 
homozygous  for  the  minor  allele  versus  those  homozygous  for  the  major  allele  of  SNP 
rs6700  (27).  The  increased  expression  of  PSPHL  may  reflect  differences  in  allele 
frequencies  ofrs6700. 

Probe  206777_s_at  was  derived  from  135  base  pair  sequence  100%  identical  to  gene 
sequences  from  both  the  crystallin,  beta  B2  (CRYBB2)  and  its  pseudogene  CRYBB2PL 
CRYBB2  is  one  of  the  major  proteins  of  the  vertebrate  eye  lens,  and  mutations  in 
CRYBB2  are  associated  with  cataracts  (28).  Although  it  is  not  clear  how  a  lens  protein 
would  contribute  to  breast  tumorigenesis,  in  a  rat  model,  the  expression  of  crybb2 
increases  in  damaged  optic  nerves,  promoting  regrowth  of  axons  (29).  Thus,  it  is 
possible  that  overexpression  of  CRYBB2  in  AAW  may  promote  or  enhance  tumor 
growth. 

Son  of  sevenless,  drosophila  homolog  1  (SOSl)  is  a  member  of  the  RAS  gene  family 
that  functions  in  signal  transduction,  controlling  cell  growth  and  differentiation.  SOSl  is 
an  upstream  regulator  of  the  Ras/MAPK  signaling  pathway  (30).  In  prostate  cancer  cell 
lines,  knockdown  of  SOSl  resulted  in  growth  inhibition  through  cell  cycle  arrest  and  cell 
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death.  In  addition,  the  SOSl  protein  was  expressed  at  higher  levels  in  prostate  tumors 
with  high  Gleason  scores,  suggesting  that  SOSl  is  a  marker  of  aggressive  tumor  biology 
(3 1).  Higher  expression  of  SOS  1  in  breast  tumors  may  also  contribute  to  the  more 
aggressive  phenotype  and  poor  prognosis  in  AAW. 

The  WD  repeat  domain  48  (WDR48)  gene  functions  as  an  activator  of 
deubiquitinating  enzymes  (32).  qRT-PCR  was  performed  using  the  TaqMan  assay 
Hs00961273_ml  that  spans  exons  17  and  18  and  did  not  confirm  the  microarray  results, 
WDR48  is  represented  by  four  probes  on  the  U133  2.0  microarrays,  all  corresponding  to 
the  3’  most  exon.  Probes  222157_s_at,  65591_at,  and  221735_at  demonstrated  P-values 
>0.10  and  fold  changes  <1.10.  WDR48  is  represented  by  multiple  transcripts,  at  least 
four  of  which  are  protein  coding  (http://www.ensembl.  org/ 

Homo_sapiens/Gene/Summary?g=ENSG00000114742;r=3:39093489-39138155),  thus 
differences  in  gene  expression  for  WDR48  may  be  attributable  to  a  specific  alternate 
transcript. 

Lactotransfeirin  (LTF)  had  the  highest  (>8-fold)  expression  level  differences  in 
tumors  between  AAW  and  CW.  The  fimctions  of  LTF  are  diverse  and  include  anti¬ 
bacterial  and  anti-viral  activities,  regulation  of  cellular  differentiation  and  growth,  and 
modulation  of  the  immune  and  inflammatory  responses  (33).  In  breast  cancer  cell  lines, 
LTF  was  found  to  induce  growth  arrest  at  the  G1  to  S  transition  by  altering  the  expression 
of  genes  involved  in  the  MAPK  and  Akt  pathways  (34;35).  As  with  PSPHL,  the  MAF 
for  SNP  rsl  126477  within  the  LTF  gene  is  significantly  different  between  populations 
with  a  MAF  of  0.25  for  CW  and  0.587  in  African  Americans 

(http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/  projects/SNP/  snp_ref.cgi?rs=l  126477).  This  SNP,  which 
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leads  to  an  A29T  alteration  of  LTF  has  been  associated  with  aggressive  periodontitis  in 
African  American  but  not  Caucasian  patients  (36). 

Like  PSPHLj  the  function  of  the  pleckstrin  and  See?  domain  containing  3  (PSD3) 
gene  is  not  well  understood;  however,  decreased  expression  of  PSD3  has  been  detected  in 
a  number  of  types  of  eaneer  (37;38).  In  addition,  decreased  expression  of  PSD3  was 
detected  in  metastatic  compared  to  non-metastatic  primary  breast  tumors,  suggesting  the 
PSD3  may  be  a  metastasis  suppressor  gene  (39).  Finally,  the  G  allele  of  SNP  rsl487745 
within  the  PSD3  gene  has  been  associated  with  indolent  rather  than  aggressive  prostate 
cancer.  Although  these  results  were  not  validated  in  other  study  cohorts,  the  majority  of 
the  latter  populations  were  exclusively  or  mostly  of  European  descent  (40),  thus  this  SNP 
may,  in  fact,  be  associated  with  aggressive  prostate  cancer  in  the  African  American 
population.  The  MAF  for  rsl487745  is,  0.083  in  Caucasians  but  0.568  in  African 
Americans  (http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/  projects/  SNP/snprefcgi?rs=l 487745),  and 
these  population  differences  may  correlate  with  differences  in  gene  expression  levels. 

A  number  of  genes  differentially  expressed  in  the  breast  tumors  were  also 
differentially  expressed  in  the  non-malignant  tissues,  including  CRYBB2,  NPIIPL2, 
PSPHL,  SOSl  and  WDR48.  Although  tempting  to  speculate  that  differential  expression 
of  these  genes  may  increase  the  risk  of  developing  aggressive  cancer  in  AAW,  within  our 
non-malignant  study  population,  only  one  AAW  has  developed  malignant  disease.  This 
patient  had  a  biopsy  at  age  34,  which  was  found  to  be  benign  (no  abnormalities  detected). 
Six  years  later,  she  was  diagnosed  with  stage  III  A  invasive  breast  cancer  in  the 
contralateral  breast.  Given  the  invasive  diagnosis  was  in  the  contralateral  breast  and  that 
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none  of  the  other  non-malignant  patients  have  progressed  to  more  advanced  diagnoses,  it 
is  not  clear  how  these  genes  impact  cancer  risk. 

Non-maiignant  breast  tissues  were  also  characterized  by  differential  expression  of 
genes  involved  in  detoxification  of  carcinogens,  suppression  of  the  RAS/MAPK  pathway 
and  immune  response.  The  complement  component  4-binding  protein  alpha  (C4BPA) 
gene,  which  was  expressed  at  >6-fold  higher  expression  in  AAW  tissues,  encodes  the 
alpha  chains  of  the  C4b-binding  protein,  which  inhibits  the  complement  cascade.  The 
complement  system  has  a  number  of  functions,  including  removal  of  waste  products, 
protection  from  pathogens  and  guidance  of  the  immune  response  (41).  Higher 
expression  of  C4BPA  may  produce  a  microenvironment  susceptibly  to  tumor  formation 
by  increased  inhibition  of  the  complement  cascade. 

In  conclusion,  breast  tumors  and  non-malignant  breast  tissues  demonstrate  ethnicity- 
specific  differences  in  gene  expression.  Population-specific  differences  in  the  MAP  for 
SNPs  that  have  been  associated  with  expression  levels  and/or  disease  states  for  genes 
such  as  LTF,  PSD3  and  PSPHL  may  be  responsible  for  these  genetic  differences.  Altered 
expression  levels  of  these  genes  are  involved  in  cellular  growth  and  differentiation, 
invasion  and  metastasis  and  immune  response.  These  results  not  only  provide  new  data 
to  account  for  the  biological  differences  and  poor  outcome  in  AAW  with  breast  cancer 
but  also  provide  new  molecular  targets  for  the  development  of  etlmically-appropriate 
treatments  for  this  disadvantaged  population. 
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Figure  Legends 

Figure  1.  Principal  compenent  analysis  (PCA)  of  gene  expression  from  52  primary  tumor 
samples  from  26  AAW  and  26  CW.  Although  there  were  few  luminal  B  (green  balls)  or 
HER2-  emiched  (red  balls)  primary  tumors  in  this  dataset,  triple  negative  (purple  balls) 
and  luminal  A  (blue  balls)  formed  two  clusters. 

Figure  2.  Hierarchical  clustering  of  52  primary  breast  tumors.  African  American  samples 
are  noted  by  red  bars,  Caucasian  by  blue  bars.  Red  squares  indicate  high  expression,  blue 
indicate  low  expression.  The  misclassified  CW  (A)  was  diagnosed  at  age  37  with  a  stage 
IIA,  ER  and  PR  negative,  HER2  positive,  high-grade  IDCA.  One  of  the  misclassified 
AAW  (B)  was  diagnosed  at  age  34  with  a  stage  llIA,  ER,  PR  and  HER2  positive  (luminal 
B)  IDCA  while  the  other  (C)  was  diagnosed  at  age  53  with  a  stage  IIB,  ER  positive,  PR 
and  HER2  negative  (luminal  A),  low-grade  ILCA.  Both  AAW  had  metastatic  lymph 
nodes  while  the  CW  had  negative  lymph  node  status. 

Figure  3.  Hierarchical  clustering  of  44  patients  with  non-malignant  breast  tissue.  African 
American  samples  are  noted  by  red  bars,  Caucasian  by  blue  bars.  Red  squares  indicate 
high  expression,  blue  indicate  low  expression.  One  misclassified  AAW  (A)  was 
diagnosed  at  age  26  with  fibrocystic  changes  with  microcalcifications,  while  the  other  (B) 
was  diagnosed  at  age  29  with  fibrocystic  changes  and  mild  ductal  hyperplasia.  Neither 
woman  has  had  a  subsequent  breast  diagnosis. 
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Table  1.  Clinical  and  pathological  characteristics  of  52  primary  breast  tumors  from  26 
AAW  and  26  CW  evaluated  by  microarray  analysis 


AAW  (n=26) 

P-value 

Age 

<40  years 

15% 

8% 

0.567 

40-49  years 

35% 

46% 

>50  years 

50% 

46% 

Tumor  Size 

T1 

38% 

42% 

0.942 

T2 

54% 

50% 

T3 

8% 

8% 

Tumor  Grade 

Well  (Grade  1) 

12% 

19% 

0.773 

Moderate  (Grade  2) 

44% 

38% 

Poor  (Grade  3) 

44% 

42% 

Hormone  Receptor  Status 

ER+  and/or  PR+ 

62% 

62% 

1.000 

ER-/PR- 

38% 

38% 

HER2  Status 

Amplified 

15% 

12% 

1.000 

Not  amplified 

85% 

88% 

Subtype" 

Luminal  A 

46% 

54% 

0.673 

Luminal  B 

12% 

4% 

HER2  enriched 

4% 

8% 

Triple  negative 

38% 

35% 

Lymph  Node  Status 

Negative 

68% 

62% 

0.762 

Positive 

32% 

38% 

TNMStage 

Stage  I 

27% 

35% 

0.493 

Stage  II 

46% 

42% 

Stage  III 

15% 

15% 

Stage  IV 

12% 

8% 

Status 

Died  of  disease 

20% 

15% 

0.529 

Died  other  causes 

0% 

4% 

Alive  with  disease 

4% 

12% 

Alive,  disease-free 

76% 

69% 

"Subtype  was  determined  using  the  surrogate  IHC  markers:  luminal  A=ER/PR+,  HER2-; 
luminal  B=ER/PR+,  HER2+;  HER2  enriched=ER/PR-,  HER2+,  triple 
negative=ER/PR/HER2- 
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Table  3.  Clinical  and  pathological  characteristics  of  22  patients  with  non-malignant 


breast  specimens  matched  by  grade  and  diagnosis 


AAW  (n-22) 

P-value 

Age 

<40  years 

59% 

55% 

0.507 

40-49  years 

23% 

14% 

>50  years 

18% 

31% 

Benign  Diagnosis 

No  abnormalities 

18% 

32% 

0.564 

Fibrocystic  change 

36% 

36%' 

Fibrocystic  change 
w/microcalcifications 

14% 

18% 

Mild  intraductal  hyperplasia 

14% 

9% 

Other 

18% 

5% 

■'‘Other  includes  patients  diagnosed  with  fat  necrosis  (n=l),  lactational  metaplasia  (n=l) 

and  duct  ectasia  (n=2)  in  AAW  and  radial  scar  (n= 

=1)  in  CW 

Table  4.  Genes  differentially  expressed  between  non-malignant  tissues  from  AAW  and  CW.  Fold-change  is  calculated  as  AAW:CW. 
Genes  in  bold  had  a  FDR<0.05, 2-fold  change.  Genes  in  italics  were  differentially  expressed  in  both  tumors  and  non-malignant  breast 

tissues  from  AAW  compared  to  CW.  HLA-DPAl  and  PB  were  represented  by  two  ^fferentially  expressed  probes. _ 

Accession  Fold-  Real-time 
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Title:  Does  Tumor  Immunohistoehemistry  Discordance  Between  Core  Needle  Biopsy 
and  Mastectomy  Raise  Concerns  for  Treatment  Recommendations? 

Intro:  In  current  practice,  core  needle  biopsies  of  breast  cancers  undergo 
immunohistoehemistry  (IHC)  testing  and  the  results  (ER,  PR,  HER2,  and  Ki67 
expression)  direct  patient  treatment.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  pathology 
and  IHC  results  from  the  core  needle  biopsy  of  the  primary  tumor  with  those  of  the 
surgically  resected  tumor  and  metastatic  lymph  nodes. 

Methods:  This  study  analyzed  prospectively  archived  tissue.  Patients  who  presented  with 
a  diagnosis  of  invasive  breast  carcinoma  from  06/23/2010  to  10/1/2010  were  chosen  from 
a  multi-center,  IRB-approved,  tissue,  blood  and  data  banking  project.  Core  needle  biopsy 
was  performed  and  pathological  analysis  included  tumor  type  and  grade,  and  ER,  PR, 
HER2,  and  Ki67  status  by  IHC.  After  definitive  surgical  resection  of  the  tumor  and 
lymph  nodes,  the  specimens  were  examined  by  site  pathology  and  sections  sent  to  central 
pathology  for  independent  analysis  (pathology  and  IHC).  A  breast-only  central  pathology 
team  supervised  the  project  and  ensured  strict  adherence  to  protocol  which  included 
timed  specimen  removal,  placement  on  ice  to  minimize  anoxic  tissue  time,  and 
standardized  tissue  processing.  SAS  Inc's  JMP  version  7  was  used  for  statistical  analysis. 

Results:  Samples  from  26  patients  were  analyzed,  including  12  patients  with  metastatic 
lymph  nodes.  There  was  excellent  concordance  of  tumor  type  and  substantial  agreement 
in  tumor  grading  between  the  core  biopsy  and  the  surgical  resection  (k=0.71).  Only  four 
of  the  samples  differed  but  only  by  one  grade-level  (3  were  intermediate-  vs.  high-grade 
and  1  was  well-  vs.  intermediate-grade). 

There  were  moderate  differences  in  ER-expression  between  the  core  biopsy  and 
the  surgical  specimens  (k=0.44).  Most  significantly,  15%  of  ER-positive  samples  on  the 
core  biopsy  (n=4)  were  ER-negative  on  the  final  surgical  specimen  as  seen  in  Table! . 
There  was  poorer  agreement  in  Ki67  status  between  the  core  biopsy  and  the  surgical 
samples  (k^  0.28).  Of  note,  most  of  the  core  biopsies  had  higher  Ki67  percentages,  some 
dramatically  higher,  than  found  in  the  surgical  resection  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 

There  was  also  good  concordance  of  ER,  PR,  HER2,  and  Ki67  expression 
between  the  12  surgical  resections  with  their  corresponding  metastatic  lymph  nodes. 

Conclusion:  There  was  substantial  concordance  between  tumor  pathology  (type  and 
grade)  of  the  core  and  surgical  specimens  and  good  concordance  of  IHC  results  between 
the  surgical  resections  and  their  metastatic  lymph  nodes.  Both  the  tumor  and  the  lymph 
node  surgical  specimens  were  handled  similarly  and  performed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
same  laboratory.  A  trend  towards  lower  IHC  marker  values  was  seen  from  core  biopsy  to 
surgical  specimen  and  could  be  explained  by  differences  in  tissue  volume,  fixation  and 
process  techniques,  as  well  as  anoxic  tissue  time.  These  data  also  raise  concerns 
regarding  ER  and  Ki67  discordance  between  core  biopsy  and  final  surgical  resection  and 
their  relationship  to  long-term  therapeutic  management  for  patients.  This  may  have 


Identification  of  CDHl  mutations  in  patients  with  lobular  carcinoma  with  and  without  a 
family  history  of  gastric  cancer 

Allyson  L.  Valente,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Susan  Lubert,  Charvonne  Holliday,  Craig  D. 
Shiiver 

Background:  The  E-cadherin  (CDHl)  gene  is  involved  in  cell  adhesion  and  maintenance 
of  tissue  architecture.  Loss  of  expression  of  CDHl  has  been  found  in  both  invasive 
lobular  carcinoma  (ILCA)  of  the  breast  as  well  as  hereditary  diffuse  gastric  cancer 
(HDGC).  While  mutations  in  CDHl  have  been  found  in  patients  with  hereditary  diffuse 
gastric  cancer,  less  is  known  about  the  role  of  CDHl  mutations  in  patients  with  breast 
cancer,  thus  mutation  status  was  determined  in  a  breast  cancer  cohort  with  and  without 
family  histories  of  gastric  cancer. 

Methods:  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  database  was  queried  to  identify  all  patients 
with  ILCA  with  or  without  a  family  history  of  gastric  or  stomach  cancer  as  well  as  those 
with  non-lobular  invasive  cancer  with  a  family  history  of  gastric  or  stomach  cancer. 
Genomic  DNA  was  isolated  from  peripheral  blood  samples.  DNA  variants  were  detected 
for  each  exon  using  high-resolution  melting  teclmology  and  the  underlying  change 
identified  by  direct  sequencing. 

Results:  Of  the  72  patients  with  ILCA,  five  had  a  first  degree  relative  with  stomach 
cancer;  14  patients  with  non-lobular  invasive  cancer  (12 IDCA,  one  mixed  lobular  and 
ductal,  and  one  tubular)  had  first  degree  relatives  with  stomach  or  gastric  cancer.  Thiee 
mutations  previously  associated  with  gastric  cancer  were  identified:  A617T  and  V832M 
were  identified  in  a  patient  with  ILCA  with  no  history  of  gastric  cancer  and  in  a  patient 
with  IDCA  with  a  family  history  of  gastric  cancer,  respectively,  while  one  patient  with 
ILCA  and  no  family  history  harbored  the  splice  site  mutation  1 137G-T.  Thiee  novel 
variants  were  also  identified:  G879S,  in  a  patient  with  ILCA  and  no  family  history, 

P825Q  in  a  patient  with  mixed  lobular  and  ductal  features  with  a  family  history  of 
stomach  cancer  and  L230F  in  a  patient  with  IDCA  and  a  family  history  of  stomach 
cancer. 

Conclusions:  The  frequency  of  CDHl  mutations  in  this  patient  population  was  low 
(~7%)  and  were  split  between  patients  with  ILCA  and  no  family  history  of  gastric  cancer 
and  those  with  non-lobular  cancers  and  at  least  one  family  member  with  gastric  or 
stomach  cancer.  Identification  of  known  mutations  in  patients  with  non-lobular 
carcinomas  suggests  that  while  these  specific  CDHl  mutations  are  associated  with 
increased  risk  of  hereditary  diffuse  gastric  cancer,  they  do  not  confer  increased  risk  for 
lobular  cancer.  In  those  patients  with  ILCA,  the  low  frequency  of  germline  mutations  in 
CDHl  suggests  alternate  methods,  such  as  epigenetic  modification  or  miRNA  silencing, 
may  be  driving  the  suppression  of  expression  of  E-cadherin  and  the  development  of 
ILCA. 
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Previous  work  based  on  tissue  microarrays  has  suggested  that  nuclear  localized  and 
tyrosine  phosphorylated  Stat5  (Nuc-pYStat5)  is  a  marker  of  prognosis  in  node-negative 
breast  cancer.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  validate  the  prognostic  value  of  Nuc- 
pYStatS  in  whole  tissue  sections  and  expand  the  analyses  to  a  quantitative 
immunofluoresence-based  assay  both  for  prognosis  and  to  explore  Nuc-pYStat5  as  a 
predictor  of  response  to  antiestrogen  therapy.  Levels  of  Nuc-pYStatS  were  analyzed  in 
five  archival  materials  of  breast  cancer  by  traditional  diaminobenzidine-chromogen 
immunostaining  and  pathologist  scoring  of  whole  tissue  sections  or  by 
immunofluorescence  and  automated  quantitative  analysis  (AQUA)  of  tissue 
microarrays.  Nuc-pYStat5  was  an  independent  prognostic  marker  as  measured  by 
cancer-specific  survival  (CSS)  in  node-negative  breast  cancer  patients  that  did  not 
receive  systemic  adjuvant  therapy,  when  adjusted  for  common  pathology  parameters  in 
multivariate  analyses  both  by  standard  chromogen  detection  with  pathologist  scoring  of 
whole  tissue  sections  (Material  1;  n=233)  and  by  quantitative  immunofluorescence  of  a 
tissue  microarray  (Material  II;  n=291).  Two  distinct  monoclonal  antibodies  gave 
corresponding  results.  Progression  Material  III  (n=130)  revealed  frequent  loss  of  Nuc- 
pYStatS  in  invasive  carcinoma  compared  to  normal  breast  epithelia  or  DCIS,  and 
general  loss  of  Nuc-pYStatS  in  lymph  node  metastases.  In  Material  IV  (n=221),  loss  of 
Nuc-pYStatS  was  associated  with  increased  risk  of  antiestrogen  therapy  failure  as 
measured  by  CSS  and  time  to  recurrence  (TTR).  More  sensitive  AQUA  quantification  of 
Material  V  (n=91)  of  antiestrogen  treated  patients  identified  by  multivariate  analysis  a 
cohort  with  low  Nuc-pYStat5  at  elevated  risk  for  therapy  failure  (CSS  HR=21 .55 
(5.61,82.77),  p<0.001;  TTR  HR=7.30  (2.34,22.78),  p=0.001).  We  conclude  that  Nuc- 
pYStatS  is  an  independent  prognostic  marker  in  node-negative  breast  cancer.  If 
confirmed  in  prospective  studies,  Nuc-pYStat5  may  become  useful  as  a  predictive 
marker  of  response  to  adjuvant  hormone  therapy. 
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The  role  of  PSPHL  in  breast  cancer  in  African  American  women. 

Field  L,  Rummel  S,  Shriver  CD,  Ellsworth  RE 

Background:  Younger  age  at  diagnosis  and  poorer  prognosis  in  African  American 
women  (AAW)  with  breast  cancer  have  led  to  a  number  of  studies  evaluating  gene 
expression  differences  in  tumors  from  AAW  compared  to  those  from  Caucasian  women 
(CW).  Studies  have  found  that  PSPHL  expression  is  significantly  higher  not  only  in 
breast  but  also  in  prostate  and  endometrial  tumors  from  African  Americans  compared  to 
Caucasians.  SNP  rs6700  in  the  3’  UTR  of  PSPHL  has  been  found  to  correlate  with 
expression.  Here,  we  investigated  how  rs6700  affects  PSPHL  expression  levels  in  AAW 
and  CW  with  and  without  breast  cancer. 

Methods:  Genomic  DNA  was  isolated  from  74  women  with  (35  AAW  and  39  CW)  and 
37  women  without  breast  cancer  (23  AAW  and  14  CW).  rs6700  was  genotyped  using 
TaqMan  SNP  Genotyping  assay  C_3 14922_10.  PSPHL  expression  levels  in  breast 
tissue  were  measured  in  these  same  women  using  TaqMan  Gene  Expression  assay 
Hs00863464_ml  using  RNA  isolated  from  laser  microdissected  breast  tumor  cells  or 
normal  breast  tissue  from  women  with  or  without  breast  cancer,  respectively. 

Results:  PSPHL  expression  in  breast  tumors  from  AAW  was  significantly  higher  than  in 
CW  (P  ^  6  X  10'*^).  The  median  fold  change  in  expression  in  AAW  was  42.2;  while  only 
2  (6%)  AAW  had  no  detectable  expression  of  PSPHL,  21/39  (54%)  CW  did  not  express 
PSPHL.  The  minor  allele  frequency  (T)  in  AAW  with  breast  cancer  was  0.41  compared 
to  0.06  in  CW  with  breast  cancer.  In  both  AAW  and  CW,  median  levels  of  PSPHL 
expression  were  lowest  (15.45  in  AAW,  0  in  CW)  in  women  with  the  C/C  genotype.  In 
addition,  all  patients  whose  tumors  had  no  detectable  PSPHL  expression  had  the  C/C 
genotype.  In  women  without  breast  cancer,  the  C/C  genotype  was  also  correlated  with 
lower  PSPHL  expression  and  was  more  frequent  among  CW  compared  to  AAW  (79% 
and  39%,  respectively). 

Conclusions:  PSPHL  is  more  highly  expressed  in  both  diseased  and  normal  breast  tissue 
fr-om  AAW  compared  to  CW  and  expression  of  PSPHL  correlated  with  rs6700 
genotypes.  Although  the  function  of  PSPHL  is  unknown,  it  may  function  in  cellular 
proliferation.  Higher  expression  in  AAW  may,  therefore,  promote  the  development  of 
tumors  in  AAW.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  frequency  of  the  C  allele  is 
significantly  lower  in  the  African  American  population  as  a  whole  (53%  vs.  92%); 
therefore,  differences  described  here  may  reflect  population  differences  rather  than  any 
specific  contribution  to  breast  cancer  etiology.  However,  due  to  the  higher  expression  of 
PSPHL  in  African  Americans  with  other  hormone-dependent  cancers,  its  role  in 
tumorigenesis  requires  further  study. 


Breastfeeding,  Baby  Boomers  and  Breast  Cancer 
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INTRODUCTION:  Breastfeeding  has  been  associated  with  an  overall  decreased  risk  of 
developing  hreast  cancer  such  that  for  every  12  months  of  breast  feeding,  the  relative  risk 
of  breast  cancer  decreases  by  4.3%,  In  addition,  the  protective  effect  of  breastfeeding  has 
been  associated  with  decreased  risk  of  triple  negative  and  estrogen-responsive  breast 
cancer.  Although  the  mechanism  by  which  breastfeeding  provides  a  protect  effect  is  not 
well-defined,  physical  changes  in  the  mammary  epithelium  reflecting  maximal 
differentiation,  may  be  involved. 

METHODS:  The  database  of  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  was  queried  to  identify  all 
patients  born  between  1946  and  1964  (“Baby  Boomers”)  with  invasive  breast  cancer  who 
had  given  hirth  to  at  least  one  living  child.  Clinicopathologic  characteristics  were 
compared  between  patients  who  breastfed  (both  ever  and  those  who  breastfed  at  least  6 
months)  and  those  who  never  breast  fed  using  chi-square  and  Fisher’s  exact  tests.  Gene 
expression  data  from  microdissected  tumors  was  generated  using  U133A  2.0  microarrays 
and  analyzed  using  the  Partek  Genomics  Suite. 

RESULTS:  Of  the  188  women  who  ever  breastfed,  135  (72%)  breastfed  >6  months;  an 
additional  120  parous  women  horn  within  the  same  time  period  never  breastfed.  Age  at 
diagnosis  and  menarche  did  not  differ  between  groups;  however,  women  who  breastfed 
gave  birth  at  a  later  age  (25.2  vs.  22.3  years)  and  had  more  children  (2.47  vs.  2.09).  No 
differences  were  detected  between  patients  who  breastfed  (either  ever  or  >6  months)  and 
those  who  did  not  for  any  tumor  characteristics,  including  hormone  and  HER2  status, 
grade,  size,  lymph  node  status  or  mortality.  At  the  molecular  level,  significant  gene 
expression  differences  were  not  detected  between  tumors  from  patients  who  breastfed 
and  those  who  did  not.  When  evaluated  by  tumor  subtype,  however,  significantly  more 
(P<0.009)  patients  who  had  never  breastfed  (50%)  had  basal-like  breast  tumors  compared 
to  those  who  had  (14%). 

CONCLUSIONS:  Although  a  molecular  signature  that  effectively  discriminated  tumors 
from  patients  who  breastfed  from  those  who  did  not  was  not  identified,  never 
breastfeeding  was  associated  with  an  increase  in  basal-like  breast  tumors.  These  data 
suggest  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  breastfeeding  extend  beyond  decreased  risk  of 
developing  breast  cancer  but  provide  a  protective  effect  against  aggressive  breast  disease 
as  well. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  metalloproteinase  enzymes  are  involved  in  tumor  development  and  progression.  Aberrant 
metalloproteinase  expression  has  been  implicated  in  breast  cancer  onset,  progression  and 
prognosis.  Here  we  review  the  expression  profile  of  some  of  the  matrix  metalloproteinase 
(MMP)  enzymes  and  discuss  their  expression  pattern  and  role  in  breast  cancer.  Since  the 
polymorphisms  of  these  MMPs  have  also  been  studied  as  possible  disease  markers,  we  discuss 
their  potential  clinical  usefulness  as  predictors  of  breast  cancer/breast  cancer  severity.  The 
review  has  special  emphasis  on  thi’ee  of  the  most  commonly  studied  MMPs;  MMP-1,  MMP-2, 
and  MMP-9. 


1.  Introduction 


The  Extracellular  matrix  (ECM)  including  both  the  interstitial  matrix  and  the  basement 
membrane  are  composed  of  collagens,  elastins,  gelatin,  matrix  glycoproteins,  and 
proteoglycans.  Extracellular  matrix  plays  an  essential  role  not  only  in  physical  processes  such 
as  growth,  wound  healing  and  fibrosis  but  also  in  pathological  events  such  as  tumor  invasion 
and  metastasis.  Metastasis  often  involves  the  desEuction  of  the  ECM  by  enzymes  such  as 
serine  and  threonine  proteases,  and  matrix  metailoproteinases  [1]. 

The  matrix  metailoproteinases  (MMPs)  are  a  large  family  of  calcium-dependent  zinc- 
containing  endopeptidases,  which  are  very  important  enzymes  that  actively  participate  in 
remodeling  the  ECM  by  degrading  certain  of  its  constituents  along  with  promoting  cell 
proliferation,  migration,  differentiation,  apoptosis  and  angiogenesis  [2-6].  The  matrix 
metailoproteinases  consist  of  soluble  and  membrane  type  MMPs.  Based  on  the  specificity  of 
their  substrates,  the  soluble  MMPs  are  classified  into  collagenases  (MMP-1,  MMP-8  MMP-13, 
and  MMP18),  gelatinases  (MMP-2,  MMP-9),  stromelysins  (MMP-3,  MMP-IO,  MMP-1 1, 
MMP-19,  MMP-27),  matrilysins  (MMP-7,  MMP-26)  and  others  (MMP-12,  MMP-20,  MMP- 
23,  MMP-28).  They  share  common  structural  motifs  including  a  pro-peptide  domain,  a 
catalytic  domain,  a  hinge  region  and  a  hemopexin-like  domain,  which  may  be  responsible  for 
the  macomolecular  substrate  recognition  as  well  as  for  interaction  with  tissue  specific 
inhibitors  of  MMPs  (TIMPs).  Membrane-type  MMPs  (MMP-14,  MMP-15,  MMP-16,  MMP- 
17,  MMP-24,  and  MMP-25),  on  the  other  hand  are  associated  with  the  cell  membrane  tlnough 
their  additional  transmembrane  and  intracellular  domain,  the  membrane  linker  domain  [7-9]. 


In  breast  cancer,  the  spreading  of  the  tumor  to  the  distant  organs  (bone,  liver,  kidney,  thyroid, 
and  rarely  brain)  constitutes  the  main  cause  of  the  lethal  cases.  Thus,  early  detection  of  a  breast 
tumor  can  play  an  important  role  in  decreasing  the  mortality  rate.  Pathologieal  features  like 
tumor  size,  differentiation  grade,  lymph  node  status  and  moleeular  markers  sueh  as  estrogen 
and  progesterone  receptor  level,  HER-2/neu  gene  amplification,  Bcl-2  or  p53  over  expression, 
and  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  mutation  have  been  utilized  for  breast  cancer  diagnosis.  However,  the 
identification  of  more  sensitive  markers  for  early  deteetion  of  breast  cancer,  the  detection  of 
micrometastasis  and  the  determination  of  the  appropriate  disease  prognosis  remain  the  key  to 
eliminating  the  mortality  associated  with  this  disease.  As  a  potential  metastasis  indicator, 
MMPs  have  been  recently  studied  in  human  and  animal  models  and  in  breast  eaneer  cell  lines 
[10-15].  Inereased  expression  of  MMPs  in  breast  tumors  and  elevated  levels  in  the  plasma  of 
breast  cancer  patients  has  been  reported  [16-18].  This  review  will  diseuss  euirent  findings  that 
provide  new  insights  into  the  prognostie  role  of  MMPs  in  breast  cancer  and  the  role  of  MMPs 
in  breast  cancer  progression.  The  potential  usefolness  of  MMPs  as  elinical  indicators  of  breast 
cancer  severity  and  aggressiveness  will  be  reviewed  including  their  role  in  the  prediction  and 
prognosis  of  breast  cancer.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  MMPs  that  have  been  studied,  we 
will  streamline  this  review  by  focusing  more  on  MMP-1,  MMP-2  and  MMP-9. 


2.  Expression  pattern  of  MMPs  and  their  correlation  with  breast  cancer 

Matrix  metalloproteinases,  are  important  mediators  of  ECM  degradation,  and  have  been 
implicated  in  tumor  migration  and  metastasis  of  almost  all  human  eancers  [19-29].  Both  the 


MMPs  and  their  inhibitors,  the  tissue  inhibitors  of  matrix  metalloproteinases  (TIMPs)  have 
been  extensively  investigated  in  breast  cancer  [13,  14,  30-36}.  In  these  studies,  increased 
expression  of  certain  MMPs  is  often  correlated  with  tumor  progression,  increased  invasiveness 
and  poor  prognosis.  For  example,  tissue  expression  of  MMP-1,  MMP-2,  MMP-9,  MMP-11, 
membrane  type  MMP-1  (MMP-14),  TIMP-1  and  TIMP-2  have  been  conelated  with  poor 
outcome  in  breast  cancer  patients  [37-44].  In  the  MDA-MB-231  xenograft  model  of  breast 
cancer,  MMP-1  and  MMP-2  have  been  identified  as  potential  gene  signatures  for  lung 
metastasis  of  primary  breast  tumor  [45,  46].  Tumor-derived,  rather  than  stromal  fibroblast- 
derived  MMP-13  has  also  been  associated  with  aggressive  breast  tumor  types  and  poor  overall 
survival  of  breast  cancer  patients  [47].  Recently,  Kbhrmann’s  group  systemically  analyzed  the 
expression  of  all  known  human  MMPs  at  both  the  mRNA  and  protein  level  in  primary  human 
breast  cancer  and  breast  cancer  cell  lines  and  found  stronger  expression  of  MMP-1,  2,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  13,  15,  19,  23,  24,  27  and  28  in  breast  cancer  tissue  compared  to  normal  breast  tissue 
[48].  These  observations  provide  insight  into  the  role  of  MMPs  in  breast  cancer  development 
and  progression.  Using  a  publicly  available  database  of  295  consecutive  women  diagnosed 
with  breast  cancer,  McGowan  and  Duffy  [49]  carried  out  a  comprehensive  investigation  to 
relate  the  mRNA  expression  levels  of  17  different  MMPs  (MMP-1,  2,  3,  7-17,  19,  20,  and  24) 
to  tumor  characteristics  and  outcome.  Using  univariate  analysis  they  found  that  high  mRNA 
expression  of  MMP-1,  9,  12,  14,  and  15  was  associated  with  poor  overall  survival.  However, 
among  the  studied  MMPs,  only  MMP-14  predicted  outcome  independent  of  tumor  size,  tumor 
grade,  lymph  node  status  and  ER  status.  Interestingly,  none  of  the  MMPs  analyzed  in  this  study 
were  associated  with  favorable  patient  outcome.  Although  this  finding  may  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  protective  role  reported  for  specific  MMPs  in  human  cancer  [50,  51]  they  do  not  rule 


out  such  a  role  because  some  of  the  MMPs  investigated  in  this  study  have  been  observed  to  be 
protective  during  the  early  phase  of  carcinogenesis.  Such  protective  effect  could  be  lost 
following  formation  of  an  invasive  malignancy  [49].  ADAM  (a  disintegrin  and 
metalloprotease)  is  a  related  enzyme  of  the  family  of  MMPs.  The  prognostic  role  of  ADAM 
has  been  recently  explored  in  breast  cancer  [52].  Like  MMPs,  they  have  zinc  binding 
consensus  sequence  at  their  catalytic  site  and  are  involved  in  ectodomain  shedding,  regulation 
of  growth  factor  availability  and  in  cell-cell  or  cell-matrix  interactions  through  their  proteolytic 
activity  in  both  normal  and  disease  related  states  [53-55].  Increasing  levels  of  ADAM12  has 
been  reported  in  urine  of  patients  with  breast  cancer  in  parallel  with  the  progression  of  the 
disease  [56].  ADAM17  is  also  elevated  dramatically  in  high-grade  breast  tumor  and  predicts 
patients  with  shorter  overall  survival  [57]. 


3.  Tissue  Expression  of  MMP-1,  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  and  correlation  with  Breast  Cancer. 

3.1.  Tissue  Expression  of  MMP-1:  Matrix  metalloproteinase- 1  is  the  most  ubiquitously 
expressed  interstitial  collagenase.  It  cleaves  fibrillar  collagens  including  collagen  type  I,  II,  and 
III.  Its  cleavage  products  are  then  rapidly  denatured  at  body  temperature  to  gelatin,  which  can 
be  futfher  processed  by  gelatinases  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  [58].  MMP-1  can  be  produced  by  a 
wide  variety  of  normal  cells  (for  example,  stromal  fibroblast,  macrophages  and  endothelial 
cells)  and  it  is  involved  in  tissue  remodeling  and  repair.  Over  expression  of  MMP-1  has  been 
shown  to  play  a  role  in  initiating  mammary  tumorigenesis  by  degrading  stroma  and  releasing 
growth  factors  and  other  mitogens  for  epithelial  cells  [59,  60].  Specifically,  MMP-1  has  been 


observed  to  degrade  the  following  growth  factor  binding  proteins:  insulin-like  growth  factor 
(IGF),  fibroblast  growth  factor  (FGF),  and  transforming  growth  factors  (TGF  and  TGF- 
P)  [61].  In  breast  cancer,  MMP-1  expression  is  associated  with  adverse  outcome  [40,  62,  63] 
and  is  implicated  in  bone  metastasis  and  also  in  the  multiple  steps  leading  to  the  development 
of  lung  metastasis  [46,  64] .  Using  real  time  RT-PCR,  Cheng  et  al  [65]  detected  higher  niRNA 
expression  levels  of  MMP-1  in  breast  tumor  tissue  specimens  compared  to  the  adjacent  normal 
tissue.  This  increased  mRNA  level  correlated  inversely  with  estrogen  receptor  levels  and  was 
significantly  correlated  with  high  frequency  of  recurrence  and  fatal  outcome.  The  study  was 
based  on  data  from  85  patients  with  a  median  follow-up  of  38  months  [65].  By 
iimmmohistochemistry,  Poola  et  al  [40]  identified  MMP-1  as  a  predictive  marker  for  patients 
with  precancerous  breast  lesions.  They  observed  significant  association  of  MMP-1  expression 
with  precancerous  tissues  obtained  from  patients  with  a  history  of  cancer.  However,  in  the 
group  of  patients  having  a  diagnosis  of  ADH  (atypical  ductal  hyperplasia),  who  never  had 
cancer  before  and  who  did  not  develop  cancer  in  5-7  years  after  the  ADH  diagnosis,  26  out  of 
30  of  these  patients  were  negative  for  MMP-1[40].  In  general,  there  was  more  intense  staining 
of  MMP-1  in  stroma  cells  compared  to  epithelial  cells  [40].  They  also  observed  that  elevated 
mRNA  expression  of  MMP-1  was  evident  in  ductal  lavage  samples  diagnosed  as  atypia 
compared  with  samples  diagnosed  as  benign  by  RT-PCR  [40].  The  successfiil  identification  of 
MMP-1  mRNA  in  ductal  larvage  could  promote  its  use  as  a  screening  tool  for  women  without 
visible  lesions  or  to  identify  lesions  that  may  develop  into  cancer.  Other  similar  procedures 
such  as  random  periareolar  fine  needle  aspiration  could  become  useftil  as  additional  screening 
tools  for  early  detection  of  breast  cancer  onset.  These  data  point  to  the  potential  role  of  MMP-1 
as  a  clinical  marker  for  breast  cancer  risk  or  early  diagnosis. 


Bolin  et  al  [66]  studied  biomaiker  profiles  by  tissue  niicroarray  for  bone  metastasis  in  breast 
carcinomas.  Although  they  observed  high  expression  of  MMP-1  in  both  primary  and 
metastatic  tumors  of  patients,  they  however  could  not  distinguish  the  tumor  groups  (metastatic 
and  primary)  based  on  the  expression  of  MMP-1  (and  CXCR4,  CD44,  TFF-1,  PTHrP,  FGFR3 
and  IL-1 1)  but  observed  that  tumors  associated  with  bone  metastasis  tended  to  be  larger  than  2 
cm  [66].  In  an  earlier  study  however,  Massague’s  group  using  athymic  nude  mice,  observed 
over  expression  of  IL-11,  MMP-1  and  CXCR4  genes  at  the  mRNA  levels  in  the  metastatic 
cells  of  bone,  thus  supporting  the  idea  of  MMP-1  as  a  gene  signature  for  bone  metastasis  in 
breast  cancer[64].  later  on,  by  transcriptomic  micro-array  analysis  of  the  highly  and  weakly 
lung-metastatic  cell  populations,  they  also  found  that  MMPl  along  with  other  genes  as 
signature  genes  for  lung  metastasis  of  breast  cancer[46]. 

Based  on  gene  expression  profiling  studies  employing  microairay  analysis,  the  following 
distinct  breast  cancer  subgroups  have  been  identified-  luminal  A,  luminal  B,  human  epidermal 
growth  factor  receptor-2  (HER-2),  normal  breast  like  and  basal  like  type  cancers  [67,  68].  The 
basal  type  is  comprised  almost  entirely  of  tumors  lacking  the  estrogen  receptor  (ER), 
progesterone  receptor  (PR)  and  HER-2  (triple  negative  phenotype).  Hormone  therapy  is 
effective  for  luminal  A  and  B  subtypes,  both  of  which  express  ER.  Trastuzumab  (Herceptin) 
may  be  administered  to  HER-2  positive  patients  but  no  targeted  therapies  exist  for  basal 
subtype  except  chemotherapy.  However,  McGowna  and  Duffy  have  shown  that  the  expression 
of  MMP-1  mRNA  is  significantly  elevated  in  the  basal  type  breast  cancer  compared  with  non 


basal  tumors  [49].  This  finding  suggests  that  MMP-1  might  be  used  as  a  target  for  the 
treatment  of  the  basal  subtype  of  breast  cancer. 

3.2.  Tissue  Expression  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9:  Matrix  metalloproteinase-2  and  MMP-9  are 
gelatinases  (also  known  as  gelatinase  A  and  B)  that  primarily  hydrolyze  gelatine  and  type  IV 
collagen,  the  major  structural  component  of  basement  membrane  [69].  Both  of  the  gelatinases 
are  involved  in  tumor  invasion  and  metastasis  by  their  capacity  for  degradation  of  extracellular 
matrix  and  induction  of  angiogenesis  [70,  71].  Unlike  other  MMPs,  MMP-2  is  constitutively 
expressed  by  most  connective  tissue  cells  including  endothelial  cells,  osteoblasts,  fibroblasts 
and  myoblasts.  It  can  also  cleave  insulin-like  growth  factor-(IGF)-binding  proteins  and  release 
IGFs,  thus  having  a  strong  effect  on  simulating  cell  proliferation  and  inhibiting  apoptosis. 
Matrix  metalloproteinase-2  may  also  be  involved  in  mitogenic  and  angiogenic  activities  by 
targeting  fibroblast  growth  factor  receptor  1  and  produce  the  active  soluble  ectodomain  of  the 
receptor  [59].  All  these  activities  of  MMP-2  may  contribute  to  both  cancer  development  and 
progression. 

Some  studies  show  MMP-2  expression  to  be  associated  with  poorer  prognosis  [72-74],  while 
others  fail  to  relate  MMP-2  expression  to  a  poorer  prognosis  [75-77].  Using  in  situ 
hybridization  Tetu  et  al  observed  overexpression  of  MMP-2  in  close  to  600  cases  of  breast 
cancer,  but  they  did  not  find  significant  association  between  increased  MMP-2  expression  with 
greater  risk  of  recurrence  [42],  Using  real  time  RT-PCR  to  assess  the  expression  of  MMP-2 
mRNA  in  breast  tumor  tissue,  Decock  et  al  found  significant  correlation  of  high  expression  of 
MMP-2  mRNA  in  luminal  A  invasive  ductal  carcinomas  of  premenopausal  patients  compared 


to  those  with  postmenopausal  status,  but  no  correlation  was  found  between  MMP-2  expression 
and  other  clinicopathological  parameters,  like  tumor  size,  differentiation  grade,  and  lymph 
node  involvement  [78].  In  a  tissue  array  study  of  278  invasive  breast  cancers  specimens,  Sivula 
et  al  [73]  observed  coexpression  of  MMP-2  and  cyclooxygenase-2  (COX-2)  may  be  directly 
involved  in  mammary  carcinogenesis,  since  in  transgenic  mouse,  expression  of  COX-2  is 
sufficient  for  inducing  breast  cancer  [79].  In  this  study,  they  also  found  that  high  expression  of 
either  COX-2  or  MMP-2  was  associated  with  decreased  disease  specific  survival  when 
compared  with  the  group  of  low  COX-2  or  MMP-2  expression  [73].  Positive  MMP-2  has  also 
been  coiTelated  with  shortened  survival  in  postmenopausal  patients  with  node-positive  breast 
carcinoma  of  a  low  tumor  burden  [72].  These  data  point  to  the  role  of  MMP-2  as  a  prognostic 
marker  in  specific  breast  cancer  cases. 

Pellikainen  et  ai  [80]  investigated  the  expression  and  the  prognostic  role  of  MMP-2  and  MMP- 
9  in  a  prospective  series  of  421  breast  cancer  patients  diagnosed  and  treated  within  a  five  year 
period.  Immunohistochemistry  was  performed  using  a  primary  antibody  for  MMP-2  that 
recognizes  the  human  proform  of  MMP-2  and  a  primary  antibody  for  MMP-9  that  recognizes 
both  the  pro-  and  active  forms  of  human  MMP-9.  Both  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  were  expressed  in 
the  cytoplasm  of  malignant  and  stromal  cells.  Positive  stromal  expression  of  the  MMPs  was 
associated  with  aggressive  factors  and  high  MMP  expression  in  carcinoma  cells  was  related  to 
small  tumors  (Tl,  stage  I).  The  expression  of  MMP-9  at  high  levels  in  carcinoma  cells  was 
found  to  be  associated  with  node-negative  patients  and  this  expression  favored  survival, 
whereas  positive  expression  of  MMP-9  in  stromal  cells  was  associated  with  poorly 
differentiated  tumors  and  HER-2  over  expression  predicted  poor  survival  in  ER  positive  breast 


cancers.  The  study  also  found  that  positive  stromal  MMP-2  expression  was  associated  with  ER 
negativity,  HER-2  over  expression,  poor  tumor  differentiation  and  a  diagnosis  of  ductal 
carcinoma  [80].  Previously,  Duffy  et  al  reported  an  inverse  relationship  of  both  MMP-8  and 
MMP-9  with  ER  levels  in  breast  carcinoma  based  on  enzyme  linked  immunosorbent  assays 
(ELISA),  thus  suggesting  that  high  levels  of  these  enzymes  are  related  to  poor  patient  outcome 
since  the  presence  of  ER  is  generally  correlated  with  good  prognosis  [81].  In  situ  hybridization 
studies  show  the  expression  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  mRNA  mainly  in  the  stromal  cells  with 
some  in  the  carcinoma  cells  [76,  82,  83].  Matrix  metalloproteinase-2  mRNA  has  also  been 
detected  in  some  benign  glandular  cells  [84],  which  is  consistent  with  studies  that  have 
detected  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  activity  in  benign  breast  tissues  by  zymography  [83,  85,  86], 

A  recent  study  by  Shah  [87]  compared  both  pro-  and  active  levels  of  MMP-9  and  MMP-2  in 
tissue  extracts  of  malignant  and  adjacent  normal  breast  tissue.  They  found  that  the  active  levels 
of  both  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  were  higher  in  malignant  breast  tissue  and  that  pro-MMP-2, 
active-MMP2  and  active-MMP9  could  significantly  discriminate  between  malignant  and 
adjacent  normal  breast  tissue.  Further  more,  they  found  that  MMP-2  activation  ratio  was 
significantly  associated  with  increased  risk  of  lymph  node  metastasis  in  node-negative  patients 
and  it  showed  discriminatory  efficacy  between  patients  with  and  without  lymph  node 
metastasis  [87].  Metastasis  is  a  major  adverse  step  in  the  progression  of  breast  carcinoma  and 
auxiliary  lymph  node  metastasis  has  been  considered  the  most  reliable  predictor  of  poor 
prognosis,  including  early  recurrence  and  short  survival  duration.  Using  cDNA  and  tissue 
microarray  analyses  to  study  the  gene  and  protein  expression  profile  changes  associated  with 
metastasis,  Hao  et  al  [88]  studied  9  paired  primary  breast  cancer  and  their  lymph  node 


metastases.  In  this  study,  the  gene  expression  patterns  were  highly  heterogeneous  among  the 
set  of  sample  pairs.  But  they  observed  decreased  mRNA  and  increased  protein  expression  of 
MMP-2  along  with  fibronectin,  another  key  extracellular  matrix  protein,  in  the  metastases 
group  compared  to  the  corresponding  primary  tumor.  This  finding  suggests  a  negative 
feedback  control  of  gene  expression  in  the  metastasis  process  and  both  cDNA  microarray  and 
tissue  microarray  analysis  are  important  for  obtaining  a  complete  picture  of  molecular  events 
associated  with  metastasis  [88]. 

The  role  of  metalloproteases  in  breast  cancer  prognosis  continues  to  pose  complications  in 
interpretation  of  results.  The  complexity  of  reports  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  different 
technological  methods  which  introduces  the  issue  of  sensitivity.  For  example,  w  situ 
hybridization  can  not  differentiate  between  the  active  and  inactive  forms  of  MMPs,  but  can 
more  accurately  provide  infoimation  about  localization/expression  patterns.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  technique  such  as  an  immunoassay  can  detect  enzyme  activity,  hut  not  expression  pattern. 
Contradictory  results  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  comparing  studies  utilizing  homogenous 
specimens  (e.g.  tumor  population  only)  with  those  utilizing  heterogeneous  specimens. 
Heterogeneous  specimens  such  as  one  where  the  tumor  has  a  mixture  of  henign  and/or  non 
invasive  sections  could  provide  data  different  from  one  using  purely  tumor  (100-90%  tumor  or 
laser  micro-dissected  tumor)  specimens.  The  use  of  different  models  (animal  versus  human) 
may  also  produce  varying  results  even  when  experiments  are  performed  using  the  same 
technological  platform.  These  discrepancies/contradictions  tlu’ow  light  on  the  need  for  careful 
assessment  of  each  experimental  design  before  comparisons  are  made  between  experiments. 


4.  Circulating  MMP-1,  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  and  correlation  with  Breast  Cancer. 

Decock  et  al  [89]  reported  that  median  plasma  levels  of  MMP-1  were  higher  in  patients  with 
no  breast  cancer  (controls)  compared  to  those  with  breast  cancer.  There  was  also  a  trend  of 
lower  MMP-1  levels  and  increasing  tumor  size.  Using  4.24ng/ml  as  the  cut-off  value  for 
MMP-1  level  in  plasma,  the  sensitivity  of  MMP-1  was  80%,  and  the  specificity  was  24%. 
These  data  indicate  that  circulating  MMP-1  may  be  a  good  candidate  biomarker  for  breast 
cancer.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  median  plasma  MMP-1  levels  in  non-inflammatory  breast 
cancer  patients  are  twice  as  high  as  that  of  inflammatory  breast  cancer,  a  rare  but  very 
aggressive  disease  [89].  This  is  contradictory  to  previous  findings  of  increased  tissue 
expression  of  MMP-1  as  a  marker  of  poor  diagnosis  in  breast  cancer  [40, 46].  This  discrepancy 
may  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  lower  plasma  MMP-1  could  reflect  a  higher 
concentration  of  MMP-1  in  the  tumor  microenvironment,  thus  providing  a  reverse  correlation 
of  plasma  MMP-1  expression  with  tumor  growth  [89].  We  have  previously  reported  that 
preoperative  plasma  concentration  and  activity  of  total  MMP-2  are  significantly  higher  in 
breast  cancer  patients  than  in  control  individuals  [90],  whereas  the  seium  concentration  of 
active-MMP-2  were  significantly  lower  in  breast  cancer  patient  than  in  controls,  which 
suggests  that  active-MMP-2  may  be  associated  with  normal  tissue  remodeling,  and  it  is  the 
balance  between  the  active  and  total  foims  of  MMP  that  maybe  important  in  breast  cancer 
classification  [91].  In  our  study  we  did  not  observe  significant  difference  in  the  concentration 
of  active-MMP-2  in  serum  between  breast  cancer  and  benign  patients,  a  possible  indication 
that  MMP-2  may  not  be  actively  involved  in  the  complex  events  that  initiate  or  promote  cancer 
progression  from  the  benign  to  the  malignant  state.  Unlike  MMP-2,  both  active-  and  total- 


MMP-9  were  significantly  higher  in  breast  cancer  patients  compared  to  the  benign  group, 
suggesting  a  more  active  role  of  MMP-9  in  the  events  that  characterize  the  benign  and  cancer 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  activity  of  total-MMP-2  in  serum  was  significantly  lower  in 
the  control  group  compared  to  people  who  were  at  a  high  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  (Gail 
Model  5-year  risk  ratio  of  less  than  1.67),  or  benign  and  cancer  patients.  Such  distinction 
would  have  significant  impact  on  early  detection,  monitoring  and  management  of  breast  cancer 
and  could  lead  to  the  establislunent  of  proper  intervention  measures  [91]. 

Measurement  of  seram  concentrations  of  MMP-2  by  the  quantitative  sandwich  enzyme 
immunoassay  technique  on  57  consecutive  patients  with  invasive  breast  cancer  before  surgery 
and  12  patients  with  benign  breast  tumor  showed  the  mean  value  of  serum  MMP-2  in  patients 
with  invasive  breast  cancer  (694.3±140.5  ng/ml)  to  be  significantly  higher  (P  =  0.026)  than 
those  of  the  control  group  (593.3±134.0  ng/ml)  [92].  The  study  also  demonstrated  that  high 
preoperative  serum  MMP-2  levels  reflect  more  advanced  Tumor-Node-Metastasis  (TNM) 
staging  and  thus  might  reflect  the  severity  of  invasive  breast  cancer  [92].  Leppa  [93]  studied 
133  node-positive  breast  cancer  patients  and  showed  a  significant  inverse  relationship  of 
postoperative  serum  MMP-2  levels  with  favorable  prognosis.  The  overall  survival  and  disease- 
free  survival  rates  were  better  among  patients  with  low  MMP-2  levels  than  in  patients  with 
high  levels.  The  bone  and  visceral  metastases  frequency  was  also  significantly  lower  in 
patients  with  low  serum  MMP-2  levels  and  the  prognostic  value  was  more  prominent  in  the  ER 
positive  subgroup  [93].  These  results  support  MMP-2  as  a  strong  and  independent  indicator  of 
the  aggressiveness  of  breast  cancer  and  its  potential  as  a  convenient  circulating  marker  for 
prognosis  in  node  positive  breast  cancer.  High  level  of  serum  MMP-9  has  been  associated  with 


increased  risk  of  lymph  node  metastasis;  poor  relapse-free  and  overall  survival  and  thus  may 
be  used  as  a  predietive  marker  for  breast  caneer  metastasis  and  outeome  [94].  Monitoring 
plasma  MMP-9  may  also  be  useM  to  evaluate  therapeutic  efficacy  and  predict  outcome,  since 
progressive  deerease  in  the  levels  of  MMP-9  in  plasma  was  observed  in  patients  who  respond 
well  to  adjuvant  therapy  after  surgery  [95].  Gradually  increasing  MMP-9  activity  can  be 
detected  1  to  8  months  before  clinical  diagnosis  of  recurrence  in  relapse  cases  [95].  Studies  by 
Di  carlo  and  his  collaborators  also  noted  an  enhanced  serum  MMP-9/MMP-2  ratio  in  eancer 
patients  compared  with  those  with  benign  disease  and  healthy  individuals  [96]. 

Studies  indicate  that  MMP-9  can  form  a  complex  with  neutrophil  gelatinase-associated 
lipocalin  (NGAL),  an  indueible  acute  phase  protein  that  has  recently  been  implicated  in  human 
cancer.  Binding  of  NGAL  to  MMP-9  protects  MMP  from  autodegradation  [97-99].  It  has  been 
shown  that  circulating  levels  of  MMP-9,  NGAL  and  MMP-9/NGAL  complex  increased 
significantly  in  patients  with  invasive  ductal  carcinoma  of  the  breast  compared  with  healthy 
controls  [17].  Elevation  of  serum  MMP-9  and  NGAL  levels  was  also  obseiwed  in  ADH  and 
ductal  carcinoma  (DCIS)  patients.  Significant  correlation  was  observed  only  between  serum 
levels  of  MMP-9  and  NGAL,  but  not  their  complex  in  more  severe  eases  of  breast  disease  [17]. 
The  MMP-9/NGAL  complex  can  also  be  deteeted  in  urine  samples  of  breast  cancer  patients, 
but  not  in  those  from  healthy  eontrols  [98].  Dramatic  increase  of  urine  MMP-9  have  also  been 
observed  in  patients  with  ADH  and  lobular  carcinoma  in  situ  (LCIS)  compared  to  normal 
individuals  [100].  Together,  these  data  suggest  that  serum  measurement  of  MMP-9  and  NGAL 
or  urine  deteetion  of  MMP-9  or  MMP-9/NGAL  complex  may  be  useful  as  non-invasive 
methods  of  predicting  breast  disease  status  and  monitoring  breast  cancer  progression. 


5.  Genetic  polymorphisms  of  MMP  and  its  prognostic  role  in  cancer 


A  number  of  regulatory  mechanisms  can  impact  the  role  of  MMP  on  the  extracellular  matrix, 
such  as  degradation,  regulation  of  transcription,  activation  of  latent  MMPs,  and  inhibition  of 
MMP  activity.  Transcriptional  regulation,  however,  for  most  MMPs,  is  one  of  its  most 
important  role  because  the  expression  of  most  MMPs  is  a  response  to  physiological  and 
pathological  changes  [101].  An  exception  is  MMP-2,  which  is  ubiquitously  expressed  at 
significant  levels  even  in  apparently  quiescent  tissues  [101].  Consensus  transcriptional  cis- 
elements  like  AP-1  and  PEA-3  have  been  found  in  the  promoter  regions  of  MMPs.  These 
elements  and  other  cis  elements  in  MMP  promoters  can  interact  with  transcription  factors,  like 
Fos,  Jun  and  members  of  the  Ets  families,  thus  playing  an  important  role  in  regulating  MMP 
gene  expression  [102].  Genetic  polymorphisms,  the  naturally  occurring  sequence  variation  in 
the  promoter  regions  of  MMP  genes  may  create  changes  in  these  transcription  factor  binding 
sites  and  influence  the  expression  of  MMPs,  thus  resulting  in  differential  levels  of  expression 
of  MMPs  in  individuals  and  providing  different  levels  of  susceptibility  to  a  variety  of  diseases 
including  coronary  heart  disease,  abdominal  aortic  aneurysm,  and  cancers  [103-105].  Single¬ 
nucleotide  polymorphisms  (SNP)  in  MMP-1  (insertion  of  G  at  position  -1607),  MMP-2  ( 
substitution  of  c  to  T  at  1306),  MMP-3  (deletion  of  A  at  position  1171),  MMP-7  (substitution 
of  A  to  G  at  -181),  MMP-9  (C  to  T  substitution  at-1562),  MMP-12  (A  to  G  substitution  at  -82), 
and  MMP-13  (A  to  G  substitution  at  -77)  have  been  reported  to  have  effects  on  transcription 
activity  of  these  MMPs.  In  addition,  the  polymorphisms  of  MMP~1,  -2,  -3,  and  -9  have  been 


implicated  in  the  susceptibility,  invasive  capaeity  and  prognosis  of  cancers  [105-107], 
Insertion  of  an  adenosine  in  the  MMP-3  promoter  at  position  -1612  bp  relative  to  the 
transcriptional  start  site  creates  a  5A/6A  polymorphism.  Carriers  of  the  5A  allele  are  observed 
to  have  a  relatively  higher  promoter  activity  presumably  because  of  the  higher  affinity  of  6A 
allelic  promoter  to  a  putative  transcriptional  repressor  [108].  Matrix  metalloproteinase-3 
expression  has  been  studied  in  atherosclerotic  plaque  where  rupture  is  most  commonly 
detected,  and  in  increased  risk  of  acute  myocardial  infarction,  a  clinical  event  commonly 
caused  by  rapture  of  coronary  atherosclerotic  plaque  has  been  associated  with  individuals 
carrying  the  5 A  allele  [109].  A  significantly  higher  frequency  of  the  presence  of  the  5 A 
polymorphism  in  MMP-3  promoter  was  also  observed  among  patients  with  cancer  (mammary, 
ovarian,  pulmonary  but  not  colorectal)  than  among  individuals  without  cancer  in  an  Italian 
population,  suggesting  that  it  is  a  risk  factor  for  developing  cancer  [110].  The  MMP-1  2G 
polymorphism  has  been  linked  to  eaiiy-onset  of  lung  cancer  [113],  increased  risk  of 
nasopharyngeal  carcinoma,  oral  squamous  cell  carcinoma,  colorectal  cancer  susceptibility 
[114-116],  aggressiveness  of  head  and  neck  cancer  [117,  118]  and  negative  prognosis  in 
patients  with  ovarian  cancer  [119],  On  the  other  hand,  the  2G  polymorphism  of  MMP-1 
appears  to  play  a  protective  role  against  prostate  cancer  [120]. 

Breast  cancer  is  a  very  heterogeneous  disease  based  on  the  various  clinical  outcomes  observed 
in  patients  [111,  112].  This  makes  it  very  essential  and  necessary  to  predict  the  aggressive 
potential  of  the  disease  at  an  early  stage  and  to  tailor  treatment  accordingly.  Given  the  role  of 
MMPs  in  breast  cancer  progression  and  the  correlation  of  high  MMP  levels  with  poor 
prognosis,  increasing  effort  has  been  made  to  explore  the  relationship  between  polymorphism 


of  MMPs  and  breast  cancer  progression,  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  individuals  canying  high 
expressing  MMP  genotypes  may  be  more  susceptible  to  tumor  spread  compared  with  patients 
who  lack  these  alleles  [106].  These  experiments  as  expected  have  been  performed  using 
different  ethnically  and  geographically  distinct  populations,  and  the  scope  and  scale  including 
the  statistical  methods  applied  are  different.  However,  several  of  these  experiments  did  show 
that  the  polymorphism  of  MMP-1,  MMP-2,  MMP-3,  and  MMP-9  are  promising  biomarkers  for 
breast  cancer.  Although  a  few  of  the  reports  showed  weak  association  of  these  promoter 
polymorphisms  in  MMPs  with  breast  cancer,  the  definite  role  of  MMP  polymorphisms  in 
breast  cancer  prognosis  and  their  clinical  significance  should  be  considered  within  specific 
clinical  situations.  There  is  the  need  to  ftirther  investigate  the  role  of  MMP  polymorphisms  as 
essential  tools  for  clinical  prediction  especially  in  combination  with  other  predictors  of  breast 
cancer. 

5.1.  Polymorphism  in  MMP-1  gene  promoter  and  its  relationship  with  breast  cancer: 
Brinckerhoff  and  her  group  first  reported  that  a  single  nucleotide  polymorphism  in  MMP-1 
promoter  was  produced  by  the  insertion  of  guanine  at  -1607bp  [105].  This  polymorphism 
creates  a  binding  site  for  Ets  transcription  factor  and  increases  the  transcription  activity  of 
MMP-1  gene.  They  also  found  that  the  frequency  of  the  2G  polymorphism  dramatically 
increased  in  eight  tumor  cell  lines  from  30%  to  62.5%  [105].  Hughes[106]  reported  a  3.9  fold 
increased  risk  of  lymph  node  metastasis  for  patients  carrying  the  2G/2G  genotype  of  MMP-1 
compared  with  subjects  carrying  the  IG/IG  genotype  in  221  mixed  ethnicity  patients. 
However,  when  they  restricted  the  analysis  to  the  Caucasian-only  group,  the  risk  deceased  to 
2.6  fold  [106].  This  could  explain  discrepancies  reported  in  literature  and  point  to  the  fact  that 


the  role  of  MMP  polymorphisms  will  vary  based  on  ethnic  differences  and  research  results 
should  be  viewed  based  on  such  differences.  Przybyowska  et  al  [121]  reported  the  association 
between  MMP-1  2G/2G  genotype  and  lymph  node  metastasis  in  patients  with  breast  cancer 
supporting  previous  observation  that  increased  expression  of  MMP-1  correlates  with  lymph 
node  metastasis  and  poor  prognosis.  These  reports  all  point  to  the  potential  prognostic  role  of 
MMP-1  polymorphisms  in  identifying  patients  at  risk  of  more  aggressive  disease  [121].  In  the 
study  by  Hughes  [106],  patients  with  MMP-1  2G/2G  genotype  also  had  a  significant  shorter 
overall  survival  ratio  than  the  IG/IG  carrying  patients,  however,  after  adjusting  for  node 
status,  this  association  was  lost.  This  observation  Hughes  says,  supports  their  hypothesis  that 
elevated  levels  of  MMPs  promote  spread  of  breast  cancer  and  high  expressing  MMP-1  2G/2G 
genotypes  promote  lymph  node  metastasis.  Thus,  MMP-1  may  play  a  role  in  distant  tumoi 
dissemination  [106].  A  study  on  an  etlmically  homogenous  north  Sweden  population  however 
failed  to  find  significant  link  of  the  SNP  of  MMP-1  and  other  MMPs  (MMP-2,  -3,  -9,  -13)  with 
increased  breast  cancer  risk  and  decreased  survival  [122].  Also,  studies  reported  by  McColgan 
and  Sharman  did  not  identify  polymorphism  of  MMPs-1,  -2,  -3,  -9  as  prognostic  markers  for 
breast  cancer,  although  they  did  obseiwe  significant  association  of  MMP-1  nt-1607 
polymorphism  with  colorectal  cancer  [113].  These  findings  once  again  indicate  that  the  role  of 
MMP-1  or  other  MMP  polymorphisms  in  disease  will  vary  within  different  ethnic  populations. 
Therefore  the  usefulness  of  MMP  polymorphisms  as  a  clinical  tool  will  be  population  specific. 

Hughes  et  al  [109]  also  studied  the  haplotype  (a  set  of  SNPs  on  a  single„chiomatid  that  are 
statistically  associated)  effect  of  MMP-1,  MMP-3,  MMP-7  MMP-12  and  MMPl-3  genes  on 
breast  cancer  progression  since  they  are  clustered  on  the  same  chi'omosome  (llq22.3).  A 


positive  link  was  identified  between  haplotype  2G-5A-AAA  and  2G~5A-G-A-A  and  the 
incidence  of  lymph  node  metatasis.  The  latter  haplotype  was  further  linked  to  poor  overall 
survival  even  after  adjustment  for  lymph  node  status  [106].  The  results  indicate  that  the 
combination  effect  of  multiple  high-expressing  MMP-alleles  may  provide  a  stronger  predictor 
of  prognosis  than  individual  SNPs  [106]. 

5.2.  Polymorphism  in  MMP-2  gem  promoter  and  its  relationship  with  breast  cancer:  Several 
SNPs  have  been  identified  in  the  MMP-2  promoter  region  and  the  C  to  T  transition  located  at 
nucleotide  -1306  have  been  intensively  studied,  This  SNP  abolishes  the  Sp-l-binding  site  and 
diminishes  its  promoter  activity,  resulting  in  a  significantly  greater  gene  expression  which  is 
driven  by  the  C  allelic  MMP-2  promoter  rather  than  by  the  T  allelic  counterpart  [107].  The 
MMP-2  -  1306CC  genotype  has  been  associated  with  increased  risk  of  cancer  development 
including  lung  cancer,  prostate  cancer,  and  esophageal  squamous  cell  carcinoma  [123-126].  A 
study  based  on  the  analysis  of  462  breast  cancer  patients  in  China  demonstrated  a  significantly 
reduced  risk  of  breast  cancer  in  patients  carrying  the  T  allele  genotype,  especially  in  subjects 
who  were  younger  at  diagnosis  [32].  Similarly,  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  for  MMP-2  - 
1306CC  allele  genotype  carriers  was  observed  in  a  Mexican  population  [127].  The  increased 
risk  is  also  more  pronounced  among  women  50  years  old  or  younger  [127].  This  is  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  genetic  susceptibility  correlates  with  early  age  of  disease  onset  [127].  Lei  et 
al  only  observed  a  marginal  correlation  of  MMP-2  1306  polymorphism  with  prognostic 
indicators  of  breast  cancer  in  a  North  Sweden  population  [122].  An  investigation  into  the  role 
of  MMP-2  in  breast  cancer  progression  showed  that  TT  carriers  have  significantly  smaller 
breast  tumors  compared  with  patients  carrying  the  CT  or  CC  genotype  [128].  When  these 


patients  were  subgi’ouped  according  to  their  ER  status,  favorable  survival  for  XT  patients  was 
observed  in  the  ER-positive  group,  however,  this  trend  was  not  statistical  significant.  But  in  the 
ER-negative  group,  TT  patients  had  poorer  survival  compared  to  CT  or  CC  patients  (P=  0.002) 
[128]. 

J.3.  Polymorphism  of  MMP-9  gene  promoter  and  its  relationship  with  breast  cancer:  A  single 
nucleotide  polymorphism  (C^T)  at  position  —1562  in  the  MMP-9  promoter  is  reported  to 
affect  expression  of  this  gene.  The  C->T  substitution  at  the  polymorphic  site  increases 
transcription  activity  of  MMP-9  promoter  as  a  result  of  loss  of  binding  site  for  a  repressor- 
protein  [129].  The  T  allele  has  been  reported  to  be  significantly  associated  with  2.6  fold 
increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  and  the  TT  genotype  with  a  non-significant  1.9  fold  risk  in  a 
larger  study  [130].  Increased  T  allele  frequency  is  not  only  associated  with  the  occurrence  of 
breast  cancer  but  is  also  related  with  lymphatic  invasion  in  breast  cancer  [106].  However, 
Grieu  et  al  [128]  report  that  the  MMP-9  -1562  T  allele  was  associated  with  features  of  good 
prognosis  including  non-ductal  type  histology,  positive  ER  status  and  the  absence  of  TP53 
mutation.  In  their  study,  patients  with  MMP-9  -1562  CT  or  TT  genotypes  showed  marginally 
better  prognosis  compared  to  CC  homozygotes  (p=0.06)  [128]. 

In  general,  these  reports  indicate  the  potential  usefulness  of  MMP-1,  MMP-2  and  MMP-9 
polymorphisms  in  clinical  prognosis.  The  significance  of  MMP  polymorphisms  in  breast 
cancer  prediction  and  prognosis  is  expected  to  be  different  in  different  ethnic  groups.  Studies 
that  focus  on  different  geographical  regions  and  ethnic  populations  may  provide  information 


on  their  precise  role  as  biomarkers  for  breast  cancer  and  the  foundation  for  their  use  in  clinical 
practice  in  those  geographic  regions. 


6.  The  potential  role  of  MMPs  as  therapeutic  targets  for  cancer  treatment 

With  the  increasing  acknowledgment  of  the  role  of  MMPs  in  tumor  growth  and  metastasis,  and 
the  dysregulated  angiogenesis  associated  with  these  events,  significant  efforts  have  been  made 
to  design  and  develop  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  products  using  MMPs.  Some  of  these  include 
the  development  of  MMP  inhibitors  (MMPIs)  such  as  Marinastat.  Marinastat  is  a  second 
generation  MMP  inhibitor  that  can  mimic  the  structure  of  collagen  at  the  MMP  cleavage  site 
and  block  the  activity  of  different  MMPs  by  occupying  the  substrate-binding  site  and  chelating 
the  zinc  [131,  132].  Although  MMP  inliibitors  have  produced  some  promising  results,  for 
example,  in  a  phase  II  clinical  trial,  Neovastat,  a  compound  that  selectively  inhibits  MMP-2,  -9 
and  -12  and  the  vascular  endothelial  growth  factor  (VEGF)  was  administered  to  patients  with 
refractory  renal  cell  and  this  increased  patient’s  median  sumval  time  [133].  In  many  other 
cases,  positive  clinical  effects  failed  to  be  obtained.  Factors  contributing  to  the  unsuccessfiil 
clinical  results  include  for  example,  the  lack  of  specificity  of  MMP  administered  thus  resulting 
in  off-target  effects,  such  as  musculoskeletal  adverse  effects  which  limits  the  maximum- 
tolerated  dose  as  observed  with  Marinastat  [132].  Like  many  other  anticancer  diugs,  the 
effective  dose  of  MMP  inhibitors  required  during  treatment  at  the  early  stage  of  cancer  may  be 
lower  than  that  required  at  the  later  or  end  stage  of  the  disease,  thus  limiting  the  toxic  effects 


that  hamper  the  utilization  of  these  drugs.  It  therefore  would  be  more  effective  to  treat  patients 
at  the  early  stages  of  cancer  progression  rather  than  at  the  end  stage  of  the  disease. 
Interestingly,  the  drug  efficacy  of  an  early  MMPI  drug,  INCB7839,  a  small  molecule  that 
specifically  inhibits  ADAM,  a  family  of  enzyme  related  with  MMPs,  did  not  induce 
musculoskeletal  adverse  effects  in  initial  animal  studies  and  is  currently  being  used  in  phase  II 
clinical  trials  against  breast  carcinoma  and  several  other  solid  tumors  [134].  The  multifaceted 
role  of  MMPs  has  been  a  major  hindrance  in  the  therapeutic  use  of  MMPs  such  that 
nonspecific  blocking  of  different  MMP  activities  of  the  same  MMP  at  different  disease  stages 
may  also  block  the  protective  effects  of  some  MMPs  against  cancer.  For  example,  both  animal 
and  human  studies  support  the  protective  role  of  MMP-12  in  tumor  progression  [135,  136];  in  a 
transgenic  mouse  model  of  invasive  squamous  cell  carcinoma,  MMP9  stimulates  tumor 
proliferation  at  early  stages  but  restricts  further  malignant  progression  at  later  stages  [137].  To 
fully  understand  the  biological  mechanism  underlying  MMPs’  positive  and  negative  role  in 
tumor  progression,  studies  that  provide  more  accurate  evaluation  of  the  role  of  these  MMPs  in 
vivo  will  need  to  be  designed.  This  may  be  possible  through  noninvasive  imaging  techniques 
that  are  capable  of  monitoring  MMP  activity  at  different  stages  of  cancer  progression  [138], 
Also  resolving  the  3D  structures  of  more  MMPs  will  enable  the  design  of  effective  specific 
MMPIs  that  will  provide  more  successfirl  clinical  application  of  MMPIs  as  anticancer 
therapeutic  tools. 


7.  Summary 


We  have  reviewed  the  expression  profile  of  MMPs  and  specifically  MMP-1,  MMP-2  and 
MMP-9  in  both  solid  tissue  and  blood  of  breast  cancer  patients.  We  also  discussed  MMP 
polymorphisms  and  their  clinical  significance  in  the  early  on  set  of  breast  cancer  and  its 
progression.  Although  some  discrepancies  exist  between  studies  from  different  groups,  which 
may  partially  be  due  to  differences  in  the  technological  platforms  employed,  experimental 
models  utilized  and  the  specific  populations  (of  humans)  studied,  still  a  lot  of  these  results 
point  to  the  potential  usefulness  of  MMPs  as  biomarkers  and  the  fact  that  they  hold  some 
promise  in  the  clinic  for  early  detection,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  prediction.  Below,  we  have 
summarized  the  results  from  some  of  these  studies  (Table  1)  to  provide  a  snap  shot  foi 
reference.  The  multifaceted  role  of  the  MMPs  in  cancer  onset  and  progression  continues  to 
plague  our  progress  in  MMP  research.  However,  we  believe  that  in  addition  to  the 
development  of  sophisticated  imaging  systems  for  accurate  evaluation  of  MMP  efficacy  in 
vivo,  the  use  of  a  panel  of  biomarkers  which  include  MMPs  and  other  molecules  that  work  in 
sequence  with  the  MMPs  in  the  process  of  cancer  development  (such  as  angiogenesis)  could 
also  speed  up  the  identification  of  more  clinically  useful  biomarkers  for  breast  cancer  diagnosis 
and  prognosis. 


Table  1.  Suinmary  of  selected  MMPs  and  their  potential  role  as  clinical  indicators  for  breast  cancer 
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ER:  estrogen  receptor;  LN:  lymph  node;  Negative  (-).  Positive  (+). 

IBC:  invasive  breast  cancer;  ADH:  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia;  DCIS:  ductal  carciiionm  in  situ. 

t:  increased  tissue  exprcssion/circulatiiig  level;  f ;  decreased  tissue  cxpression/circulating  level;  if:  greatly  decreased  level. 
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Breast  cancer  metastasis  gene  signature:  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail 
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Background:  Lymph  node  status  remains  one  of  the  most  useful  prognostic  indicators  in 
breast  cancer,  however,  current  methods  to  assess  nodal  status  disrupt  the  lymphatic 
system  lead  to  secondary  complications,  moreover,  30%  of  women  diagnosed  with 
negative  lymph  nodes  will  develop  metastases.  Identification  of  molecular  signatures 
discriminating  primary  tumors  from  patients  with  the  propensity  to  metastasize  from 
those  without  would  allow  for  stratification  of  patients  requiring  surgical  assessment  of 
lymph  node  status  as  well  as  identification  of  node  negative  patients  at  high-risk  of 
developing  metastatic  disease. 

Methods:  Frozen  breast  specimens  were  collected  from  women  with  negative  (n=39)  and 
positive  (n=36)  lymph  node  status.  Patients  with  positive  BRCA1/BRCA2  status, 
neoadjuvant  therapy  or  negative  lymph  node  status  who  later  developed  distant 
metastasis  were  not  included  in  this  study.  RNA  was  isolated  from  pure  tumor  cell 
populations  after  laser  microdissection  and  gene  expression  data  generated  using  HG 
U133A  2.0  arrays  (Affymetrix).  Data  was  randomly  split  into  a  training  set  (29  Negative 
and  26  Positive)  and  a  validation  set  (10  Negative  and  10  Positive)  and  a  classifier  was 
built  using  a  forward-building  Bayesian  naive  classifier. 

Results:  Amongst  all  the  pathological  variables  examined,  including  tumor  type,  grade, 
hormonal  and  HER2  status,  only  tumor  size  differed  significantly,  with  patients  with 
positive  lymph  nodes  having  significantly  larger  (P<0.01)  tumors  than  those  with 
negative  lymph  nodes.  ANOVA  analysis  failed  to  identify  a  reliable  signature 
discriminating  metastatic  from  non-metastatic  primary  tumors.  A  median  prediction 
probability  >95%  was  achieved  with  the  Bayesian  Classifier  using  17  markers  (mean 
probability  94.3 1%,  median  95.05%,  min  74.62%  and  max  99.91%)  in  the  training  set. 
however,  this  gene  set  was  only  able  to  correctly  classify  9  /20  samples  in  validation  set, 
resulting  in  approximately  random  classification 

Conclusions:  The  inability  to  derive  molecular  profiles  of  metastasis  may  reflect  tumor 
heterogeneity  (e.g.,  different  methods  of  metastasis  for  each  tumor  subtype),  the  presence 
of  only  a  few  cells  within  the  primary  tumor  that  have  metastatic  potential,  the  influence 
of  the  microenvironment  on  metastasis,  or  an  inherited  host  susceptibility  to  metastasis, 
rather  than  molecular  properties  of  the  tumor  itself.  Together,  these  data  suggest  that  a 
molecular  signature  that  can  discriminate  between  primary  breast  tumors  with  and 
without  lymph  node  metastases  does  not  exist. 
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ABSTRACT 


Lymph  node  status  remains  one  of  the  most  useful  prognostic  indicators  in  breast  cancer; 
however,  current  methods  to  assess  nodal  status  disrupt  the  lymphatic  system  and  may 
lead  to  secondary  complications.  Moreover,  ~30%  of  women  diagnosed  with  negative 
lymph  nodes  will  develop  metastatic  disease.  Identification  of  molecular  signatures 
discriminating  primary  tumors  from  patients  with  the  propensity  to  metastasize  from 
those  without  would  allow  for  the  stratification  of  patients  requiring  surgical  assessment 
of  lymph  node  status  as  well  as  identification  of  patients  at  risk  of  developing  metastatic 
disease.  Thus,  frozen  breast  specimens  were  collected  from  women  with  negative  (n=39) 
and  positive  (n=35)  lymph  node  status  and  after  laser  microdissection  of  pure  tumor  cell 
populations,  gene  expression  data  generated.  Data  was  split  into  training  and  validation 
sets;  a  median  prediction  probability  >95%  was  achieved  with  a  Bayesian  Classifier, 
however,  this  signature  was  only  able  to  correctly  classify  9/20  samples  in  a  validation 
set,  resulting  in  approximately  random  classification.  The  inability  to  derive  molecular 
profiles  of  metastasis  may  reflect  tumor  heterogeneity,  paucity  of  cells  within  the  primary 
tumor  with  metastatic  potential,  influence  of  the  microenvironment,  or  inherited  host 
susceptibility  to  metastasis.  A  molecular  signature  discriminating  primary  breast  tumors 
with  and  without  lymph  node  metastases  does  not  exist. 


Keywords:  breast  cancer  metastasis,  molecular  signature 


Abbreviations; 


ALND:  axillary  lymph  node  dissection 
CBCP:  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 
ER:  estrogen  receptor 
PCR:  polymerase  chain  reaction 
PR:  progesterone  receptor 

qRT-PCR:  quantitative  real-time  polymerase  chain  reaction 
SLNB:  sentinel  lymph  node  biopsy 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Breast  cancer  is  the  most  common  cancer  in  women  from  Western  countries.  In 
2009,  approximately  190,000  women  in  the  United  States  were  diagnosed  with  and  more 
than  40,000  died  from  breast  cancer  (American  Cancer  Society  2009).  The  progression  of 
malignant  breast  cancer  from  localized  to  systemic  disease  can  lead  to  impaired  organ 
function,  widespread  systemic  failure,  and  eventually,  death.  Five-year  survival  rates 
differ  dramatically  between  women  with  negative  lymph  nodes  (>90%)  compared  to 
those  with  axillary  lymph  node  metastasis  (<70%)  (National  Cancer  Institute  1994). 

Axillary  l3'mph  node  status  is  not  only  the  most  reliable  predictor  of  survival  but 
also  critical  in  developing  treatment  regimens  (Eifel  et  al.  2001).  Axillary  lymph  node 
dissection  (ALND)  remains  the  most  accurate  method  of  evaluating  nodal  status, 
however,  ALND  is  associated  with  significant  morbidities  including  disruption  of  neiwes 
of  the  axilla,  shoulder  pain  and  weakness,  and  lymphedema  (Newman  and  Newman 
2007).  Furthermore,  ALND  has  not  been  associated  with  significant  survival  advantage 
(Fisher  et  al.  1985),  thus  alternate  methods  of  evaluating  lymph  node  status  have  been 
developed.  Sentinel  lymph  node  biopsy  (SLNB)  assesses  lymph  node  status  in  the 
sentinel  or  first-draining  nodes  along  the  axillary  lymph  node  chain;  on  average,  two- 
tlnee  lymph  nodes  are  removed  and  those  patients  with  negative  lymph  node  status  are 
spared  complete  axillary  dissection.  While  this  less  invasive  procedure  is  associated  with 
lower  morbidities,  patients  may  still  experience  complications  including  decreased  range 
of  motion,  numbness  and  lymphedema,  as  well  as  a  false  negative  rate  of  8-10% 

(Newman  and  Newman  2007;Wilke  et  al.  2006). 


Using  lymph  node  status  as  a  prognostic  tool  is  not  only  impacted  by  potentially 
serious  side  effects  and  significant  false  negative  rates,  but  also  30%  of  patients  who  have 
negative  lymph  node  status  at  the  time  of  diagnosis,  develop  distant  metastasis  and  ~20% 
die  within  15  years  (Rosen  et  al.  1993;Michaelson  et  al.  2003).  The  development  of  new 
methods  to  predict  metastatic  propensity  would  allow  for  women  at  low-risk  for 
developing  metastasis  to  avoid  surgical  axillaiy  lymph  node  evaluation  while  identifying 
those  patients  at  high  risk  for  developing  metastasis.  In  this  study,  microarray-based  gene 
expression  analysis  was  performed  on  primary  breast  tumors  from  patients  with  and 
without  metastatic  lymph  nodes  to  identify  molecular  signatures  associated  with  breast 
cancer  metastasis. 

2.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

2. 1  Tissue  Samples 

Tissue  and  blood  samples  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  tissue  bank 
were  collected  with  approval  from  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  Human  Use 
Committee  and  Institutional  Review  Board.  All  subjects  enrolled  in  the  CBCP 
voluntarily  agreed  to  participate  and  gave  written  informed  consent.  Clinical  information 
was  obtained  for  all  CBCP  samples  using  questionnaires  designed  by  and  administered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  CBCP.  The  CBCP  database  was  queried  to  identify  all  patients 
diagnosed  with  invasive  cancer  between  2001  and  2008.  Patients  with  a  previous  history 
of  breast  cancer,  documented  BRCAl  or  BRCA2  mutations,  or  who  underwent 
neoadjuvant  therapy  were  not  eligible  for  this  study.  Patients  with  isolated  tumor  cells  or 
micrometastases  as  well  as  those  diagnosed  with  negative  lymph  node  status  who  later 


died  of  disease  were  excluded  from  analysis.  Primary  tumors  from  patients  with  positive 
(n=35)  and  negative  (n=39)  lymph  node  status  were  selected  for  gene  expression 
analysis.  Ciinicopathological  characteristics  for  these  cases  are  shown  in  Table  1.  An 
additional  56  primary  tumors  were  selected  for  validation  studies. 

2.2  RNA  Isolaiion,  Amplification,  aRNA  Labeling  and  Hybridization 

For  each  case,  hematoxylin  and  eosin  stained  slides  were  examined  by  a  dedicated 
breast  pathologist  and  tumor  areas  marked  for  laser  microdissection.  One  to  six  serial 
sections  (8  pm  thick)  were  cut,  mounted  on  glass  PEN  foil  slides  (Leica  Microsystems, 
Wetzlar,  Germany),  stained  using  the  LCM  staining  kit  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City, 
CA)  and  laser  microdissected  on  an  ASZMD  laser  microdissection  system  (Leica 
Microsystems,  Wetzlar,  Germany).  Slide  preparation,  staining  and  cutting  were 
performed  within  1 5  minutes  to  preserve  RNA  integrity. 

RNA  was  isolated  from  laser  microdissected  tumor  cells  using  the  RNAqueous- 
Micro  kit  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA)  and  treated  with  DNase  I  to  remove 
contaminating  genomic  DNA.  RNA  integrity  was  assessed  using  the  2100  Bioanalyzer 
(Agilent  Technologies,  Santa  Clara,  CA),  and  then  converted  to  biotin-labeled  aRNA 
using  two  rounds  of  amplification  with  the  MessageAmpII  aRNA  Amplification  kit 
according  to  the  manufacturer’s  protocols  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA).  Poly- 
A  Controls  (Affymetrix,  Santa  Clara,  CA)  were  added  to  each  RNA  sample  prior  to  the 
first  round  of  amplification  to  monitor  efficiency  of  amplification.  Samples  were  labeled 
with  biotin-1 1-UTP  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA)  during  the  second  in  vitro 
transcription  reaction.  The  concentration  and  quality  of  the  aRNA  samples  were 
measured  with  theNanoDrop  1000  (Thermo  Fisher  Scientific,  Waltham,  MA)  and  the 


2100  Bioanalyzer,  respectively.  Hybridization  was  performed  using  the  HG  U133A  2,0 
arrays  (Affymetrix,  Santa  Clara,  CA)  according  to  manufacturer’s  recommendations. 
Following  hybridization,  the  arrays  were  washed  and  stained  using  the  GeneChip  Fluidics 
Station  450  and  scanned  with  the  GeneChip  Scanner  3000. 

2.3  Quantitative  Real-time  PCR 

For  quantitative  real-time  PCR  (qRT-PCR)  analysis,  500  ng  of  laser 
microdissected  RNA  from  18  of  the  original  samples  plus  56  out-of-sample  cases  were 
reverse  transcribed  into  cDNA  using  the  High  Capacity  cDNA  reverse  transcription  kit 
(Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA).  PCR  amplification  was  performed  using 
TaqMan  Universal  PCR  Master  Mix  using  standard  conditions  as  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA).  Each  TaqMan  Gene  Expression 
Assay  was  performed  on  duplicate  samples  using  the  iCycler  Real-Time  Detection 
System  (Bio-Rad,  Hercules,  CA).  B-actin  was  used  as  the  endogenous  control  for 
normalization  of  all  assays.  Relative  quantification  of  gene  expression  levels  was 
determined  using  the  Comparative  Ct  method. 

2.4  Analysis  and  Statistics 

All  Affymetrix  chip  data  was  normalized  using  a  quantile  normalization  scheme, 
where  the  empirical  cumulative  distribution  functions  of  the  signals  on  the  chip  are  made 
equal  to  the  average  across  all  chips.  Each  marker  was  then  normalized  across  all 
experiments  by  taking  the  log  base  2  of  the  quotient  of  the  signal  by  the  median  marker- 
signal . 

For  the  first  set  of  40  samples  (20  node  negative,  20  node  positive),  a  Mann- 
Whitney  U-test  was  used  to  find  differentially  expressed  markers,  and  p-values  were 


calculated  using  the  standard  combinatoric  approach.  Fold  change  was  calculated  by 
taking  the  log  base  2  of  the  geometric  mean  of  the  node  negative  versus  node  positive 
primary  tumor  sample  ratios.  Genes  were  considered  as  differentially  expressed  if  there 
was  at  least  a  2-fold  difference  in  levels  of  expression  and  P<  0.01.  All  clustering  was 
done  with  a  hierarchical  clustering  using  complete  linkage  using  a  coiTelation  coefficient 
metric.  For  the  analysis  of  qRT-PCR  data,  the  medians  of  the  values  for  node 
negative  and  node  positive  tumors  were  compared  using  a  Mann- Whitney  U  test  to 
determine  if  the  relative  fold  change  was  significantly  different  between  the  two  groups. 

For  the  model  building  approach,  normalized  data  was  randomly  split  into  a 
training  (29  negative  and  25  positive)  and  a  validation  set  (10  negative  and  10  positive). 
A  forward-building  Bayesian  naiVe  classifier  was  used  to  build  a  classifier  by  taking  the 
training  set  and  randomly  splitting  it  into  a  preliminary  training  (24  negative  and  20 


For  each 

of  the  22,277  markers,  there  are  ten  classification  probabilities;  calculation  of  the 
minimum  probability  of  the  ten  should  be  the  minimum  observed  probability  of  correctly 
classifying  the  sample  based  on  the  marker  intensity.  This  random  splitting  of  the 
training  data  set  was  repeated  and  the  minimum  probability  calculated  10,000  times. 

After  the  10,000  random  splits  and  predictions,  the  mean,  median,  minimum  and 
maximum  probabilities  were  calculated,  and  the  marker  with  the  highest  median  correct 
prediction  probability  selected.  This  process  was  repeated  where  a  naive  Bayesian 


classifier  was  performed  with  the  selected  marker  and  then  tested  with  the  remaining 
22,276  markers;  the  next  marker  was  then  selected  based  on  the  10,000  bootstraps  based 
on  the  highest  median  probability  prediction.  This  process  was  continued  until  the 
median  prediction  probability  was  over  95%.  The  final  model  with  the  set  of  predictors 
was  then  used  to  predict  the  validation  set, 

3.  RESULTS 

3.1  Clinicopathological  characteristics 

Tumor  samples  used  in  this  study  were  from  women  diagnosed  with  primary 
breast  cancer  between  2001  and  2008.  The  average  age  at  diagnosis  did  not  differ 
significantly  between  those  with  (55.1  years)  and  those  without  (57.7  years)  lymph  node 
metastasis.  Amongst  all  the  pathological  variables  examined  (Table  1),  including  tumor 
lyp^j  grade,  hormonal  and  HER2  status,  only  tumor  size  differed  significantly,  with 
patients  with  positive  lymph  nodes  having  significantly  larger  (P<0.01)  tumors  than  those 
with  negative  lymph  nodes.  To  date,  none  of  the  node  negative  patients  have  died  of 
disease,  and  24/39  (62%)  have  been  disease-free  for  >5  years.  In  contrast,  6/35  (17%)  of 
node  positive  patients  died  of  disease,  one  (3%)  has  progressed  from  stage  Ilia  to  stage 
IV,  and  47%  have  remained  disease-free  for  at  least  five  years. 

3.2  Data  analysis 

Gene  expression  data  from  a  preliminary  set  of  40  tumors  (20  lymph  node 
negative  and  20  lymph  node  positive)  were  assessed  to  identify  genes  differentially 
expressed  between  the  two  patient  groups.  Using  a  cutoff  of  >two-foId  difference  in 


expression  and  /'<0.01, 224  probes  corresponding  to  198  characterized  and  14 
uncharacterized  or  putative  genes  were  differentially  expressed.  Attempts  to  validate  the 
ten  top  rank-ordered  genes  using  qRT-PCR  on  18  specimens  from  the  original  data  set 
plus  an  addition  56  independent  primary  tumor  samples  failed  to  support  the  microarray 
results  (Table  2). 

Microarray-based  gene  expression  data  was  generated  for  an  additional  34 
primary  tumors  (19  node  negative  and  15  node  positive).  Samples  were  randomized  into 
test  (20  node  negative  and  20  node  positive)  and  training  sets  (19  node  negative  and  15 
node  positive)  and  Mann- Whitney  analysis  performed.  This  method  failed  to  produce  a 
stable  molecular  signature. 

Given  that  the  contribution  of  each  individual  gene  may  be  small  but  together  a 
multi-gene  signature  might  be  effective  in  discriminating  node-negative  from  node¬ 
positive  patients,  an  alternate  statistical  approach  was  employed  to  analyze  tlie  data.  A 
foiward-building  Bayesian  naive  classifier  was  used  to  identify  genes  that  differed 
between  the  two  groups  in  an  iterative  fashion,  resulting  in  a  group  of  genes  that 
discriminate  tumor  types.  Within  the  training  set,  the  optimal  classifier  was  developed 
using  17  genes  with  a  mean  of  probability  94.31%,  median  of  95.05%,  minimum  of 
74.62%  and  maximum  of  99.91%,  As  with  the  earlier  analysis,  however,  this  17-marker 
panel  set,  when  applied  to  the  validation  set,  could  only  predict  9/20  samples  correctly 
(six  node-negative  and  thi-ee  node-positive  samples)  which  approximates  randomness. 


3.3  Tumor  phenotypes 


Given  the  marked  tumor  heterogeneity  at  both  the  pathologic  and  molecular 
levels,  we  evaluated  whether  subclasses  of  tumors  existed  witin  the  17-gene  classifier. 
Tumor  size,  grade  and  histology  did  not  influence  sample  clustering.  Estrogen  recepter 
(ER),  progesterone  receptor  (PR)  and  HER2  status  were  used  as  surrogate  markers  for 
four  intrinsic  subtypes:  luminal  A  =  ER  and/or  PR+/HER2-,  luminal  B  =  ER  and/or 
PR+/HER2+,  HER2-I-  =  ER  and  PR-/HER2+  and  triple  negative  =  ER,  PR  and  HER2- 
(Carey,  Perou  et  al.  2006).  Luminal  A  was  the  predominant  tumor  type  in  both  the  LN 
positive  (56%)  and  LN  negative  (69%)  clusters  (Figure  1),  with  smaller  proportions  of 
luminal  B,  HER2-I-  and  triple  negative  tumors  ( 8%  vs.  7%;  15%  vs.  17%,  and  19% 
vs.7%  in  lymph  node  positive  and  lymph  node  negative,  respectively).  Of  note,  all  the 
lymph  node  positive  triple  negative  tumors  clustered  together  within  the  17-gene 
metastasis  signature,  allowing  for  the  possibility  that  triple  negative  tumors  metastasize 
via  different  molecular  pathways  than  tumors  with  luminal  origins. 

4.  DISCUSSION 

Breast  cancer  research  has  benefited  tremendously  from  the  development  of 
whole-genome  approaches  such  as  array-based  gene  expression  analysis.  Whole-genome 
technologies  not  only  allow  for  the  evaluation  of  thousands  of  genes  in  a  single 
experiment,  but  are  also  agnostic,  requiring  no  a  priori  knowledge  of  genes  differentially 
expressed  between  two  disease  states.  Molecular  signatures  have  been  developed  from 
whole-genome  gene  expression  arrays  that  can  classify  breast  tumors  by  intrinsic 
subtype,  tumor  grade,  and  risk  of  recuiTence  (Perou  et  al.  2000;Sotiriou  et  al.  2006;van't 
Veer  et  al.  2002),  each  of  which  can  be  used  as  a  prognostic  tool.  The  ManmiaPrint® 


assay,  based  on  a  70-gene  signature  developed  using  inicroarray  data,  is  now  available  as 
a  clinical  test  to  predict  outcome  and  identify  those  patients  who  would  benefit  from 
systemic  therapy.  While  this  70-gene  signature  can  predict  outcome,  it  cannot  predict 
lymph  node  status  (van  de  Vijer  et  al.  2002) 

While  the  70-gene  poor  prognosis  signature  does  not  effectively  classify  primary 
tumors  by  lymph  node  status,  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  breast  tumor 
molecular  signature  that  differs  between  patients  with  and  without  lymph  node 
metastasis.  Evaluation  of  gene  expression  patterns  of  176  candidate  genes  between 
primary  tumors  without  lymph  node  metastasis  and  those  with  10  or  more  positive  lymph 
nodes  revealed  differences  in  gene  expression,  with  significantly  higher  expression  of 
ERBB2  (7’<0.0001)  in  tumors  from  node  positive  compared  to  node  negative  tumors 
(Bertucci  et  al.  2000).  From  a  pool  of  89  primary  tumors,  data  from  19  primary  tumors 
without  lymph  node  metastasis  and  1 8  with  >1 0  positive  lymph  nodes  were  compared  to 
generate  a  metagene  profile,  enriched  for  genes  involved  in  cellular  immunity,  capable  of 
predicting  lymph  node  status  with  90%  accuracy  (Huang  et  al.  2003).  The  use  of  Serial 
Analysis  of  Gene  Expression  in  27  invasive  ductal  carcinomas  revealed  245  genes 
differentially  expressed  (P<0.05)  between  lymph  node  negative  and  lymph  node  positive 
primary  tumors;  results  were  validated  in  an  independent  set  of  tumors  for  seven  genes 
including  homeobox  protein  hox-clO  (HOXCIO),  tumor  protein  D52  like-1  (TPD52L1) 
and  zinc  finger  protein  36  like-1  (ZFP36L1)  (Abba  et  al.  2007). 

In  contrast,  a  number  of  research  groups  have  failed  to  develop  molecular 
signatures  predictive  of  lymph  node  metastasis.  Gene  expression  data  from  129  primary 


breast  tumors  was  used  to  successfully  develop  signatures  correlating  expression  patterns 
with  grade  and  ER  and  HER2  status  but  a  signature  for  lymph  node  status  could  not  be 
identified;  the  authors  thus  concluded  that  while  there  may  be  a  biological  propensity  to 
metastasize,  the  influence  of  time  and  stochastic  processes  on  tumor  metastasis  may 
preclude  the  identification  of  a  signature  of  lymph  node  metastasis  (Lu  et  al.  2008).  In  a 
second  study,  evaluating  microarray  data  from  151  lymph  node  negative  and  144  lymph 
node  positive  primary  tumors,  Weigelt  et  al.  did  not  identify  gene  expression  differences 
between  tumor  types.  The  authors  then  applied  the  lymph  node  metastasis  signature 
described  by  Huang  et  al,  to  their  own  external  data  set  and  achieved  a  classification 
accuracy  of  only  50%,  implying  that  the  signature  developed  by  Huang,  using  a  small 
sample  set  and  limiting  analysis  to  patients  with  >10  positive  lymph  nodes,  is  not  an 
effective  predictor  of  nodal  metastasis  (Weigelt  et  al.  2005).  In  our  study,  despite  the  use 
of  different  statistical  approaches,  genetic  signatures  of  lymph  node  metastasis  that  could 
effectively  classify  tumors  by  lymph  node  status  could  not  be  developed.  Together  with 
those  studies  by  Lu  et  al.  and  Weigelt  et  al.,  our  data  suggest  that  a  molecular  signature 
discriminating  patients  with  lymph  node  metastasis  from  those  without  cannot  be 
developed. 

A  number  of  reasons  may  explain  the  discrepancy  between  those  groups  that  have 
reported  molecular  signatures  of  lymph  node  metastasis  and  those  that  have  failed  to  find 
gene  expression  differences.  For  example,  study  design  may  affect  the  ability  to  detect 
critical  molecular  alterations.  Most  studies  identifying  a  signature  of  lymph  node 
metastasis  relied  on  small  (<40  samples)  sample  sizes.  In  addition,  multiple  models  were 
developed  using  patients  with  extremely  discordant  (negative  Ijmiph  node  status 


compared  to  >10  positive  lymph  nodes)  phenotypes  (Bertucci  et  al.  2000;Hnang  et  al. 
2003);  these  models,  therefore,  may  not  apply  to  the  majority  of  patients  who  have  an 
intermediate  number  of  positive  lymph  nodes  (Lu  et  al.  2008).  Finally,  validation  of 
these  signatures  on  independent  sample  sets  has,  to  our  knowledge,  not  been  reported, 
and  to  date,  while  molecular  portraits  are  used  to  determine  tumor  grade,  subtype  and 
prognosis,  no  clinical  assay  is  available  to  determine  tymph  node  status. 

In  addition  to  methodological  concerns,  lack  of  a  signature  of  lymph  node 
metastasis  may  be  attributable  to  biological  properties  of  primary  breast  tumors,  such  as 
the  nature  and  number  of  cells  within  a  primary  tumor  with  metastatic  potential. 

Injection  of  melanoma  cells  into  mice  demonstrated  that  tumor  cells  vary  widety  in  their 
ability  to  produce  metastases,  and  cells  with  metastatic  potential  are  rare  within  the 
primary  tumor  (Fidler  and  Ki'ipke  1977;Poste  and  Fidler  1980).  This  view  was 
challenged  by  the  development  of  gene  expression  signatures,  such  as  the  70-gene  poor 
prognosis  signature  and  a  molecular  signature  of  metastasis  developed  from  solid  tumors 
(Ramaswamy  et  al.  2003;van't  Veer  et  al.  2002);  because  these  signatures  were  derived 
from  bulk  tumors,  the  authors  concluded  that  the  majority  of  cells  in  the  primary  tumor 
have  the  ability  to  metastasize.  In  fact,  the  ability  to  predict  which  tumors  will 
metastasize  based  on  gene  signatures  derived  from  primary  tumors  does  not  preclude  the 
presence  of  small  subpopulations  of  cells  with  full  metastatic  potential  found  in  localized 
regions  throughout  the  primary  tumor  (Fidler  and  Kripke  2003;Welch  2004).  For 
example,  comparison  of  gene  expression  patterns  between  cell  line  populations  that  have 
high  compared  to  low  metastatic  potential  to  bone  revealed  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
cells  demonstrated  the  full  bone  metastasis  signature  (Kang  et  al.  2003).  More  recejrtly, 


the  sequencing  of  a  basal-like  primary  breast  tumor  and  corresponding  brain  metastasis 
revealed  a  significant  enricliment  of  20  mutations  in  the  metastasis  compared  to  the 
prhiiary  tumor,  suggesting  that  metastases  arise  from  a  minority  population  of  cells 
within  the  primary  tumor  (Ding  et  al.  2010).  If  these  models  in  which  few  cells  within 
the  primary  tumor  have  full  metastatic  capacity  are  correct,  genetic  signatures  from  these 
rare  cells  will  be  masked  by  the  majority  of  tumor  cells  which  do  not  have  full  metastatic 
capacity. 

Molecular  heterogeneity  within  tumor  subtypes  may  also  preclude  the 
identification  of  a  single  signature  of  metastasis.  Breast  tumors  can  be  classified  by  their 
intrinsic  subtypes,  including  luminal  A,  luminal  B,  HER2  positive  and  basal-like  subtype, 
based  on  different  patterns  of  gene  expression  (Perou  2000).  These  subtypes  have  been 
associated  with  differences  in  relapse-free  and  overall  survival  with  the  basal-like  and 
HER2  positive  subtypes  having  the  shortest  survival  times  (Sorlie  et  al.  2001).  Not  only 
do  intrinsic  subtypes  have  different  prognoses,  but  recent  studies  have  shown  that  each 
subtype  has  preferential  sites  of  metastasis:  bone  was  the  predominant  site  of  relapse  in 
luminal  and  HER2  positive  tumors  but  was  infrequent  in  basal-like  tumors.  In  contrast, 
basal-like  tumors  had  frequent  relapse  in  brain,  lung  and  distant  lymph  nodes  (Kennecke 
et  al.  2010;Smid  et  al.  2008).  Although  formal  tumor  subtyping  was  not  performed,  a 
recent  study  in  lymph  node  negative  primary  breast  tumors  found  non-overlapping 
signatures  of  metastasis  for  ER  positive  and  ER  negative  tumors,  suggesting  that  there  are 
different  molecular  mechanisms  associated  with  metastasis  depending  on  tumor  biology 
(Yu  et  al.  2007).  Although  in  our  study  subtypes  did  not  group  cleanly  within  each  cluster 


(node  negative  and  node  positive),  the  clustering  of  node  positive  triple  negative  samples 
suggests  that  molecular  signatures  of  metastasis  may  be  subtype-specific. 

The  ability  to  metastasize  may  be  influenced  by  not  only  the  tumor  cells,  but  also 
the  microenvironment,  both  local  and  distant.  Dissemination  of  tumor  cells  fiom  the 
primary  site  is  one  of  the  earliest  steps  of  metastasis;  successflil  invasion  and  migration  of 
tumor  cells  requires  a  number  of  changes  in  the  breast  microenvironment  including 
epithelial-mesenchymal  transition  (EMT),  degradation  of  the  extracellular  matrix  and 
angiogenesis.  Distant  tissue  may  be  subjected  to  premetastatic  niche  conditioning, 
undergoing  changes  such  as  recruitment  of  bone-marrow  derived  cells  that  form  a 
favorable  environment  for  tumor  cells  to  grow.  Finally,  the  last  stages  of  metastasis 
require  tumors  cells  to  successfully  reach  the  secondary  site,  escape  senescence  and 
survive  and  proliferate  within  a  foreign  environment  (Nguyen  and  Massague  2007;Bidard 
et  al.  2008).  Given  the  importance  of  the  microenvironment,  molecular  characterization 
of  the  tumor  component  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  in  predicting  metastatic  behavior  as  a 
tumor  with  an  aggressive  profile  may  be  growing  within  a  non-permissive 
microenvironment  and  vice  versa.  In  fact,  many  signatures  of  poor  prognosis  or 
metastasis  include  the  expression  of  stromal  genes.  Thus,  consideration  of  only  the 
tumor  epithelial  component  may  fail  to  capture  the  full  metastatic  potential  of  a  primary 
tumor. 


Finally,  the  ability  to  metastasize  may  depend  not  on  biologic  features  of  the 
primary  tumor  but  on  inherent  host  susceptibility.  Out- crossing  of  a  highly  metastatic 
transgenic  mouse  to  a  variety  of  inbred  mouse  strains  resulted  in  significant  variability  in 


the  propensity  to  metastasize;  sinee  each  animal  received  the  metastatic  transgene,  the 
differences  in  metastatic  capacity  have  been  attributed  to  genetic  background  (Hunter 
2005),  Linkage  studies  identified  candidate  metastasis  modifier  genes  in  mouse, 
including  Sipal  (Fletcher  et  al.  2004).  Follow-up  studies  in  humans  confirmed  that 
SIPAl  is  a  metastasis  susceptibility  gene  (Crawford  et  al.  2006;Hsieh  et  al.  2009).  Thus, 
the  ability  to  successfiilly  metastasize  may,  at  least  in  part,  reflect  a  systemic,  rather  than 
tumor-driven,  proclivity. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS 

Despite  the  use  of  multiple  statistical  models,  a  reliable  molecular  signature 
discriminating  metastatic  from  non-metastatic  tumors  could  not  be  identified.  Reasons 
for  this  may  include  both  biological  properties  of  the  tumor,  such  as  heterogeneity  of 
intrinsic  subtypes,  paucity  of  cells  within  the  primary  tumor  with  full  metastatic  capacity, 
and  influence  of  the  microenviromnent,  both  local  and  distant,  as  well  as  inherited 
susceptibility  to  metastasize.  Given  the  current  lack  of  a  single,  well-validated, 
molecular  assay  to  discriminate  primary  tumors  with  from  those  without  metastatic 
potential,  alternate  hypotheses,  such  as  whether  different  tumor  subtypes  have  unique 
signatures  of  metastasis,  must  be  pursued.  Although  multiple  signatures  of  breast  cancer 
metastasis  may  have  to  be  developed,  these  molecular  signatures  are  needed  to 
effectively  discriminate  patients  with  and  without  the  propensity  to  metastasize,  thus 
sparing  those  at  low  risk  from  unnecessary  surgical  evaluation,  while  identifying  those 
with  favorable  pathologic  characteristics,  who  are,  nevertheless,  likely  to  develop 


metastatic  disease. 
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FIGURE  LEGEND 


Figure  1 .  Dendrogram  of  54  samples  in  the  training  set  used  to  generate  the  17-gene 
signature.  Blue  and  red  boxes  represent  node  positive  and  node  negative  primary  breast 
tumors,  respectively. 
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Table  2.  Top  ten  rank-ordered  genes  after  ANOVA  analysis  of  20  node  negative  and  20 
node  positive  primary  breast  tumors.  qRT-PCR  was  performed  on  74  samples,  including 
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ABSTRACT: 

introduction  Invasive  breast  cancers  have  been  classified  by  gene  expression  into  the 
following  major  subclasses  -  luminal  A,  luminal  B,  basal-like,  normal-breast-like  and 
HER2+.  Recently,  there  have  been  reports  to  characterize  these  subclasses  of  cancer 
based  on  immunohistochemistry  (IHC)  assays  of  estrogen  receptor  (ER),  progesterone 
receptor  (PR)  and  human  epidermal  grov^rth  factor  receptor  2  (HER2).  In  this  study  we 
attempt  to  understand  the  association  between  IHC  based  breast  cancer  subtypes  and 
clinicopathologic  characteristics,  benign  breast  diseases  (BBDs),  in  situ  disease  and 
ethnicity  specific  clinicopathologic  properties. 

Methods  The  study  consists  of  a  total  of  482  biopsy  confirmed  invasive  breast  cancer 
patients  classified  into  breast  cancer  subtypes,  based  on  IHC  results  ER,  PR  and 
HER2.  Clinical  characteristics,  BBDs,  in  situ  diseases  were  studied  for  association  with 
the  subtypes.  The  data  were  analyzed  using  Pearson’s  chi-square  test.  A  secondary 
analysis  was  done  with  Caucasian  and  African  American  ethnicities  to  attain  association 
between  ethnicity  specific  clinicopathologic  properties  and  breast  cancer  subtypes. 

Results  A  total  of  255  (53.0%)  luminal  A  (ER+,  PR+,  HER2-),  108  (22.4%)  luminal  B 
(ER+.  PR+/-,  HER2+/-),  38  (7.9%)  HER2+  (ER-,  PR-,  HER2+)  and  81  (16.8%)  triple 
negative  (ER-,  PR-,  HER2-).  Luminal  subtypes  were  mostly  old  postmenopausal 
women.  High  tumor  grade,  larger  tumor  size,  positive  lymph  node  status  and  higher 
AJCC  stage  were  seen  more  frequently  among  the  triple  negative  and  HER2+  subtypes. 
Luminal  A  subtype  was  highly  associated  with  BBDs.  HER2+  subtype  had  the  highest 
occurrence  of  ductal  carcinoma  in  Situ  (p=0.026)  while  luminal  A  subtype  is  more 
frequent  with  lobular  carcinoma  In  Situ  (p=0.0002).  Caucasian  luminal  group  was 
significantly  different  from  the  rest  of  the  groups  when  comparing  tumor  grade,  tumor 
stage,  tumor  size,  menopausal  status  and  prior  use  of  hormone  replacement  therapy. 

Conclusions  This  study  had  a  unique  population  of  patients  where  majority  of  them 
had  equal  access  to  healthcare  and  we  confirmed  the  reported  differential  association  of 
subclasses  with  T-stage,  tumor  grade,  lymph  node  status,  menopausal  status  and  age. 
In  addition,  we  found  that  several  BBDs  and  in  situ  disease  differentially  associate  with 
subtypes. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION: 

Breast  cancer  is  the  most  commonly  diagnosed  invasive  cancer  among  women  and  is 
the  second  leading  cause  of  cancer  mortality  in  United  States.  In  2009,  it  is  estimated 
that  192,370  women  will  be  diagnosed  with  and  40,170  women  will  die  of  breast  cancer 
[1],  Breast  cancer  has  its  distinctive  molecular  and  clinical  heterogeneity.  The  causes  of 
this  heterogeneity  could  be  due  to  patient’s  genetic  makeup,  lifestyle  differences  and 
nutritional/environmental  influences.  Based  on  gene  expression  profiles  of  breast 
cancer  and  normal  breast  samples,  Perou  et  al.  [2], [3]  and  Sorlie  et  al.  [4]  classified 
breast  carcinomas  into  at  least  five  intrinsic  subtypes  with  distinct  clinical  outcomes- 
luminal  A,  luminal  B,  HER2+,  basal-like  and  normal-breast-like. 

These  intrinsic  subtypes  have  been  consistently  reproduced  across  a  variety  of 
microarray  platforms  [5], [6]  and  also  have  been  validated  in  various  different  datasets 
[7,  8].  In  the  North  Carolina  Breast  Cancer  Study,  Immunohistochemistry  (IHC) 
surrogate  markers  have  been  developed  for  the  first  time  that  can  be  applied  to  paraffin 
embedded  tissue  for  identifying  intrinsic  breast  cancer  subtypes  and  have  been  verified 
against  gene  expression  profiles  [9].  In  the  last  2-3  years,  the  IHC-based  classification 
into  breast  cancer  subtypes  as  a  surrogate  has  been  in  a  number  of  studies  to  analyze 
the  associations  between  the  breast  cancer  subtypes  and  clinicopathologic  factors, 
survival  and  treatment  prediction  [5,  10-13]. 

Luminal  A  and  luminal  B  subtypes  express  ER  and/or  PR  and  are  associated  with  good 
prognosis  and  low  risk  of  recurrence.  HER2  subtype  patients  over-express  HER2  but 
not  ER  and  PR.  The  expression  profile  of  triple  negative  patients  lacks  all  3  receptors  - 

ER,  PR  and  HER2.  Triple  negative  and  HER2-I-  tumors  show  aggressive  disease  with 
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large  tumor  size  (>2cm),  high  tumor  grade,  lymph  node  involvement  and  have  high  risk 

of  recurrence  [11].  Also,  triple  negative  tumors  occur  mostly  among  younger  African 

American  women  when  compared  with  postmenopausal  African  American  or  other 

ethnic  population  [9]. 

Racial  disparity  between  Caucasian  and  African  American  women  has  been  reported  in 
the  incidence  and  mortality  rates  from  breast  cancer.  White  women  have  an  overall 
higher  incidence  of  breast  cancer  than  African  American  women;  however  African 
American  women  have  the  higher  mortality  rates  and  worse  survival  prognosis  for 
breast  cancer  compared  to  other  ethnic  groups.  The  poorer  outcome  for  African 
American  women  has  been  attributed  to  several  causes  including  differences  in  tumor 
biology  which  contributes  to  the  tumor  aggressiveness  and  resistance  to  the  treatment 
[9,  14,  15],  access  to  quality  healthcare  resulting  in  advanced  stages  of  breast  cancer  in 
case  of  African  Americans  [16],  differences  in  quality  of  care  after  diagnosis  [17-19]  and 
the  socioeconomic  factors  influencing  treatment  options  [20,  21]. 


The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  is  a  US  Congressionally  mandated  breast 
cancer  program  funded  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  clinical  facilities  for  this 
program  are  provided  mainly  at  Walter  Reed  Army  medical  Center  (WRAMC)  where 
equal-access  health  care  is  provided  to  military  personnel  and  dependents.  Clinical  data 
is  collected  using  2  questionnaires  -  a  Core  Questionnaire  and  a  Pathology  Checklist, 
and  a  rigorous  quality  assurance  progress  is  applied. 
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In  the  present  study,  using  the  CBCP  population  with  largely  equal  access  to  healthcare 

and  data  collected  with  similar  protocols,  we  examined  the  distinction  among  the  breast 

cancer  subtypes  classified  based  on  IHC  surrogate  markers  and  the  risk  factors 

associated  with  these  different  subtypes.  We  also  studied  the  association  of  ethnicities 

(African  American  and  Caucasian  -  the  two  major  ethnic  groups  in  our  population)  and 

breast  cancer  subtypes  in  this  population  where  the  impact  of  healthcare  related 

socioeconomic  factors  between  the  ethnicities  are  minimized. 

2.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS: 

2.1  CBCP  population: 

All  the  patients  in  this  study  are  from  CBCP  program.  CBCP  is  congressionally 
mandated  military-civilian  collaboration,  mainly  between  WRAMC  in  Washington.  D.C, 
and  the  Windber  Research  Institute  in  Windber,  PA.  It  is  an  ongoing  project  with  active 
subject  enrollment.  The  inclusion  criteria  for  the  CBCP  program  includes  adults  over  the 
age  of  18  yrs,  mentally  competent  and  willing  to  provide  informed  consent,  presented  to 
breast  centers/clinics  with  the  evidence  of  possible  breast  disease  or  for  elective 
reductive  mammoplasty.  Normal  subjects  are  also  enrolled.  HIPPA  complaint  IRB- 
approved  protocols  are  used  to  collect  samples  of  breast  and  metastatic  tissues  and 
blood  for  the  study.  At  the  time  of  data  analysis  for  this  publication  more  than  4000 
patients  were  recruited  into  the  CBCP. 

2.2  Data  collection  -  Demographic,  lifestyle,  health  and  reproductive  data: 

The  enrolled  subjects  were  interviewed  by  research  nurses  in  person  to  complete  a 
comprehensive  life  history  questionnaire  -  Core  Questionnaire;  consisting  of  427  data 
elements  covering  demographics,  health  history  (i.e.  family  cancer/other  disease 
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history,  reproductive  history,  hormone  and  menstrual  history,  patient’s  prior 

treatments/biopsies,  etc.)  and  lifestyle  practices  (i.e.  smoking,  alcohol  consumption, 

exercise  frequency,  etc.).  The  ethnicity  of  the  subjects  was  determined  by  self- 

identification.  The  patients  can  be  categorized  into  following  categories  based  upon 

their  menopausal  status  -  premenopausal,  post  menopausal,  status  post  hysterectomy 

(ovaries  not  removed)  and  surgically  menopausal  (both  ovaries  removed).  For  this 

analysis,  we  only  used  premenopausal  and  postmenopausal  subjects  while  studying 

association  of  menopausal  status  with  the  breast  cancer  subtypes. 

2.3  Tumor  pathology  data: 

For  the  CBCP  subjects  requiring  a  biopsy,  a  Pathology  Checklist  is  completed  which 
records  information  regarding  the  presence  of  131  breast  disease  diagnoses,  disease 
specific  biomarkers  like  ER,  PR  and  HER2  status,  tumor  grade,  tumor  size,  pathological 
stage,  lymph  node  metastases,  etc.  totaling  372  data  fields.  The  pathological  stage  of 
the  tumor  was  determined  based  on  the  American  Joint  Commission  on  Cancer  Staging 
Manual,  6**’  edition,  2002  [22].  The  primary  T-stage  definitions  were  followed  as  defined 
by  the  American  Joint  Commission  on  Cancer  staging  Manual,  6'^  edition,  2002  [22]. 
The  grade  of  invasive  tumor  was  determined  according  to  the  Nottingham  criteria  [23]. 

2.4  Immunohistochemistry  (IHC) 

Routinely  prepared  formalin-fixed  paraffin-embedded  blocks  were  used  for  IHC  staining 
which  was  performed  at  MDR  global  systems,  LLC  Windber,  PA.  Formalin-fixed  paraffin 
embedded  sections  were  cut  at  4  micrometers  and  placed  on  positively  charged  slides. 
Antibodies  were  optimized  by  determining  appropriate  dilution,  incubation  time  and 
antigen  recovery.  Briefly,  monoclonal  antibodies  against  ER  (clone  1  D5/Mouse;  Dako), 
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PR  (clone  PGR636/Mouse:  Dako)  and  HER2  (clone  Poly/Rabbit)  were  used  for  IHC 

staining.  The  slides  were  dried  at  59°C.  The  ER  and  PR  slides  were  placed  in  Subx 

solution  prior  to  deparaffination  and  Dako  PT  Module  was  used  for  antigen  recovery.  It 

was  followed  by  washing  the  slides  thoroughly  in  distilled  water  before  placing  them  in 

TBS  buffer.  The  HER2  slides  were  deparaffinized  through  a  series  of  xylenes  and 

alcohols  and  the  antigen  was  recovered  in  95'’C  water  bath  in  Epitope  Retrieval 

Solution.  The  immunostaining  was  performed  on  the  Dako  Autostainer  wherein  the 

primary  antibodies  were  applied  and  appropriate  detection  system  was  then  dispensed 

onto  the  slides.  "DAB”  hydrogen  peroxide  was  used  for  color  visualization.  Upon 

completion  of  staining,  all  slides  were  counterstained  with  hematoxylin. 

Immunoassaying  was  conducted  according  to  established  protocols  and  positive  and 

negative  controls  were  included  in  all  staining  runs. 

IHC  stained  slides  were  evaluated  for  ER,  PR  expression  and  HER2  protein  over¬ 
expression.  If  >5%  tumor  cells  showed  nuclear  staining  for  ER  or  PR,  the  tumor  was 
considered  ER  or  PR  positive,  otherwise  the  tumor  was  ER  or  PR  negative.  HER2  was 
scored  using  the  recommended  CAP  and  ASCO  guidelines.  IHC  assay  for  HER2  was 
labeled  negative  for  scores  0  or  1+  (absence  or  <10%  partial  membranous  staining), 
intermediate  for  scores  2+  (10-30%  weak  to  moderate  membranous  staining)  or  positive 
for  scores  3+  (>30%  strong  complete  membranous  staining).  Any  samples  with  an 
intermediate  IHC  score  (2+)  for  HER2  were  further  analyzed  with  the  FISH  test  using 
Path  Vysion  HER2-DNA  probe  kit,  and  the  final  HER2  status  was  positive  if  the  gene 
was  amplified  otherwise  negative.  For  histological  reasons  102  samples  had  only  FISH 
test  information  for  HER2  marker  to  determine  the  overall  HER2  status.  Our  prior 
findings  showed  95%  concordance  between  the  IHC  and  FISH  test  results  when  the 
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samples  are  negative  (FISH  score  <1.8)  and  70%  concordance  when  the  samples  are 

positive  (FISH  score  >2.2). 

2.5  Sample  selection  for  the  study 

Biopsy  confirmed  invasive  female  breast  cancer  patients  with  known  ER,  PR  and  HER2 
status  were  selected.  Patients  with  ER-  and  PR+  status  are  a  very  rare  population  and 
were  removed  from  the  study  (total  of  2  patients  -  Table  1).  There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  for  the  definition  of  luminal  B  in  the  literature,  some  authors  suggest  luminal  B 
subtype  is  always  HER2  positive  [9,  24]  while  others  suggest  it  could  be  HER2  negative 
also  [25].  Our  definition  of  luminal  B  group  therefore  included  ER+  PR-  HER2-  women 
and  ER+  PR+/-  HER2+  women. 

The  Pathology  Checklist  records  68  BBDs  categorized  as  inflammatory  and  reactive 
lesions,  miscellaneous  benign  lesions,  papillary  lesions,  hyperplasia  and  columnar  cell 
lesions  and  biphasic  tumors,  they  were  included  in  the  analysis  along  with  ductal  or 
lobular  In  Situ  cancers  findings.  All  of  these  data  fields  were  graded  as  either  being 
present  or  absent.  Of  these  68  BBDs,  24  were  observed  to  co-occur  in  the  invasive 
study  population  with  a  frequency  greater  than  1%  (>5  patients)  and  were  used  for 
analysis.  All  these  benign  and  In  Situ  findings  were  observed  with  the  invasive 
carcinoma  from  the  patient  but  could  be  present  on  different  paraffin  slides  at  the  time  of 
patient  diagnosis. 

All  of  the  482  invasive  breast  cancer  cases  were  then  sub-classified  into  subtypes 
based  on  the  IHC  results  of  ER,  PR,  and  HER2  status  as  detailed  in  Tablel.  In  these 
breast  cancer  subtypes,  differences  with  regard  to  clinicopathologic  characteristics  and 
risk  factors  were  assessed  in  the  entire  study  group.  A  secondary  analysis  was 
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performed  on  the  two  major  ethnic  groups  of  the  population,  Caucasian  and  African 

American,  for  a  better  understanding  of  ethnicity-specific  association  of  clinicopathologic 

properties  with  the  breast  cancer  subtypes. 

2.6  Statistical  Analysis 

Statistical  analysis  was  performed  using  R  [26].  Differences  between  breast  cancer 
subtypes  with  regard  to  clinicopathologic  characteristics  and  risk  factors  were  examined 
using  one-way  ANOVA  for  continuous  variables  using  p=0.05  as  the  threshold  for 
statistical  significance,  followed  by  a  t-test  to  identify  the  significantly  contributing 
groups.  For  categorical  values,  Pearson's  Chi-square  test  was  used  with  p=0.05  as  the 
threshold  for  statistical  significance.  This  was  followed  by  examining  the  residues  from 
each  group  and  the  one  with  the  highest  absolute  residual  value  was  determined  as  the 
group  contributing  most  to  the  significance.  Comparison  of  the  clinicopathologic  factors 
according  to  breast  cancer  subtypes  in  the  two  ethnicities,  Caucasian  and  African 
American  was  also  performed  using  one-way  ANOVA  for  continuous  variables  and  by 
Pearson’s  Chi-square  test  for  the  categorical  variables. 

3.  RESULTS 

The  final  analysis  was  performed  on  the  dataset  of  482  subjects.  In  this  population,  350 
(72.6%)  were  Caucasian  women,  91  (18.9%)  were  African  American,  and  41(8.5%) 
belonged  to  other  ethnicities.  Of  these  482  subjects,  255  (53%)  were  luminal  A,  108 
(22.4%)  were  luminal  B,  81  (16.8%)  were  triple  negative  and  38  (7.9%)  were  HER2+ 
subtype. 

3.1  Comparison  of  clinicopathologic  factors  among  the  breast  cancer  subtypes 
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The  differences  with  respect  to  clinicopathologic  factors  between  the  four  major  IHC- 

based  subtypes  of  breast  cancer  are  presented  in  Table  2.  The  molecular  subtypes 

were  significantly  associated  with  the  patient’s  age  at  diagnosis  (p=0.03).  Women  with 

HER2+  breast  cancer  subtype  (mean+SD  =  53+10.36  years)  were  youngest  at 

diagnosis,  followed  by  women  with  triple  negative  (mean+SD  =  56+12.10  years), 

luminal  B  (mean+SD  =  58+13.32  years)  and  luminal  A  (mean+SD  =  60+12.51  years. 

Luminal  A  subtype  was  diagnosed  in  patients  as  young  as  27  years  and  as  old  as  93 

years  old  (Figure  1).  The  results  of  the  t-test  analysis  showed  that  the  luminal  A  group 

was  significantly  older  at  diagnosis  than  the  triple  negative  group  (p=0.025)  and  HER2+ 

group  (p=0.0058)  and  luminal  B  group  subjects  tended  to  be  marginally  older  at 

diagnosis  than  HER2+  group  women  (p=0.068). 

Higher  tumor  grade,  greater  tumor  size,  higher  AJCC  stage  and  positive  lymph  node 
status  were  highly  associated  with  triple  negative  and  HER2+  subtypes.  Significant 
differences  among  the  breast  cancer  subtypes  were  observed  based  on  histological 
grade  (p=1.92E-38).  Triple  negative  (85.9%)  and  HER2+  (88.6%)  subtypes  had  the 
highest  prevalence  of  poorly  differentiated  tumors  (Grade  3).  Luminal  A  and  luminal  B 
subtypes  had  more  frequently  well/moderately  differentiated  tumors  (Grade  2  and 
Grade  1,  respectively).  Luminal  A  (75.3%)  and  luminal  B  (63.9%)  subtypes  had  mostly 
patients  with  small  tumor  sizes  (T1-  tumor  ^  2  cm  )  in  comparison  to  HER2+  (58.3%) 
and  triple  negative  (51.3%)  groups  (p=1.75E-06).  Higher  number  of  women  in  the 
HER2+  (11.1%)  subtype  had  tumor  T-stage  4.  Luminal  A  (62.0%)  and  luminal  B  (51.9%) 
patients  were  mostly  in  AJCC  stage  I  when  compared  to  HER2+  (39.4%)  and  triple 
negative  patients  (32.9%)  (p=0. 000047).  The  HER2+  (45.9%)  and  triple  negative 
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(42.7%)  subtypes  had  higher  number  of  subjects  with  positive  lymph  node  status 

compared  to  that  of  luminal  B  (33.3%)  and  luminal  A  (25.7%)  subtypes  (p=0.0081). 

Both  HER2+  (84.2%)  and  triple  negative  (84.0%)  groups  had  higher  frequency  of 
infiltrating  ductal  carcinoma  than  luminal  A  (68.2%))  and  luminal  B  (70.4%)  groups 
(p=0.015).  HER2+  (13.15%)  group  also  had  the  highest  frequency  of  micro  invasive 
ductal  carcinoma  when  compared  with  other  groups  (triple  negative  -  7.4%,  luminal  B  - 
2.8%,  luminal  A  “  1.2%,  p=0.0004).  On  the  other  hand,  luminal  A  (18.4%)  and  luminal  B 
(17.6%)  groups  had  higher  frequency  of  infiltrating  lobular  carcinoma  in  comparison  with 
HER2+  (2.6%)  and  triple  negative  (2.5%)  groups  (p=0. 00045). 

Luminal  A  (65.3%)  and  luminal  B  (59.1%)  subtypes  were  mostly  postmenopausal  in 
comparison  to  HER2+  (45%)  and  triple  negative  (50%)  subtypes  which  had  both  pre 
and  post  menopausal  women  in  almost  equal  numbers  (p=0.04).  The  distribution  of 
ethnicity  varied  among  the  subtypes  (p  =  0.0029).  Luminal  A  (84.9%)  and  HER2+ 
(85.3%)  subtypes  were  dominantly  among  the  Caucasian  Americans  whereas  African 
Americans  were  present  relatively  high  in  triple  negative  (33%)  subtype  and  luminal  B 
(26.3%)  subtypes.  Luminal  B  (33.3%)  and  luminal  A  (25.3%)  subtypes  had  higher 
number  of  subjects  with  positive  history  of  breast  cancer  in  primary  blood  family 
member  compared  to  women  in  triple  negative  (20%)  and  HER2+  (13.2%)  subtypes 
(p=0.0492).  Patients  with  a  history  of  hormonal  replacement  therapy  (HRT)  use  were 
mostly  luminal  A  (47.0%)  subtype  while  patients  with  no  history  of  HRT  use  mostly 
belonged  to  luminal  B  (69.4%)  subtype  (p=0.0043).  Women  who  breastfed  were  less 
frequent  among  the  triple  negative  (40.5%)  subtype  but  were  mostly  in  the  HER2+ 
(67.6%)  subtype  (p=0.035). 
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No  significant  difference  was  observed  among  the  subtypes  in  the  age  of  menarche, 
although  the  triple  negative  population  had  a  mean  age  of  menarche  of  13.11  years 
which  was  slightly  older  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  There  were  also  no  significant 
differences  observed  in  the  BMI  of  the  premenopausal  and  postmenopausal  women 
among  the  4  breast  cancer  subtypes.  Mean  menopausal  age,  pregnancy  {ever/never), 
birth  control  pill  use  (yes/no),  history  of  diabetes,  hypertension,  stroke  or  coronary  artery 
disease,  were  not  significantly  different  among  the  four  subtypes  of  breast  cancer  (data 
not  shown). 

3.2  Comparison  of  BBD  pathology  among  the  breast  cancer  subtypes: 

The  data  on  the  synchronous  presence  of  benign  breast  diseases  with  the  invasive 
tumor  sample  in  a  patient  is  shown  in  Table  3.  Most  of  the  24  BBDs  co-occurred  among 
the  luminal  A  subtype  of  breast  cancer  however  only  3  statistically  significant  ones  are 
listed.  Luminal  A  group  (25.5%)  had  higher  counts  of  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia, 
followed  by  luminal  B  (17.6%),  HER2+  (2.6%)  and  triple  negative  (7.4%)  groups 
(p=0.0001).  Luminal  A  group  (71.0%)  also  had  more  frequent  fibrocystic  changes  in 
comparison  to  the  other  subtypes  (luminal  B  -  57.4%,  HER2+  -  52.6%,  triple  negative 

-  58%,  p=0.0126).  Changes  of  intraductal  hyperplasia  (mild)  were  again  observed 
mostly  among  luminal  A  (9.8%)  group  (luminal  B  -  1.9%,  HER2+  -  0.0%,  triple  negative 

-  7.4%,  p=0.0144). 


3.3  Comparison  of  In  situ  pathology  among  the  breast  cancer  subtypes: 
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As  shown  in  Table  3,  HER2+  subtype  group  (81.6%)  had  highest  number  of  ductal 

carcinoma  In  Situ  (DCIS)  followed  by  luminal  B  (74.1%)  and  luminal  A  groups  (63.1%); 

triple  negative  group  had  the  least  (60.5%)  (p=0.026).  The  distribution  of  lobular 

carcinoma  in  situ  (LCIS)  was  also  different  among  the  4  breast  cancer  subtypes,  the 

luminal  A  (26.3%)  and  luminal  B  (22.2%)  groups  had  more  cases  with  lobular  carcinoma 

in  situ  in  comparison  with  HER2+  (7.9%)  and  triple  negative  (6.2%)  groups  (p=0.0002). 

3.4  Comparison  of  cfinicopathoiogic  factors  between  the  breast  cancer  subtypes 
in  relation  to  ethnicity: 

A  secondary  analysis  was  performed  by  separating  the  study  subjects  based  on 
ethnicity  to  compare  the  clinicopathologic  factors  in  the  Caucasian  (n  =  350)  and  African 
American  subjects  (n  =  91)  with  the  breast  cancer  subtypes  and  the  results  are  shown 
in  Table  4.  Other  ethnic  groups  were  removed  from  this  analysis  as  the  numbers  were 
too  low  to  do  the  analysis.  Both  the  Caucasian  and  African  American  populations  were 
mostly  positive  for  ER  and  have  HER2  negative  status.  On  the  other  hand,  African 
American  subjects  (56.0%)  were  mostly  PR  negative  while  Caucasian  subjects  (62.2%) 
were  mostly  PR  positive  (p=0.002)  (Supplement  Table  1). 

In  our  first  analysis  of  the  association  of  the  clinicopathologic  factors  with  the  breast 
cancer  subtypes  including  the  entire  dataset  of  482  subjects  (presented  above),  we 
found  that  luminal  A  and  luminal  B  groups  showed  similar  trends  while  triple  negative 
and  HER2+  groups  showed  similar  trends.  Therefore,  for  studying  the  association  of 
ethnicity  and  breast  cancer  subtypes  with  respect  to  clinicopathologic  factors,  we 
combined  luminal  A  and  B  groups  into  luminal  group  and  triple  negative  and  HER2+ 
groups  into  non-luminal  group.  We  then  compared  the  clinicopathologic  factors  between 
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the  luminal  and  non-luminal  groups  in  the  two  ethnicities.  Table  4  shows  only  significant 

findings. 

Non-luminal  African  American  population  was  youngest  (mean+SD  =  54+12.3  years), 
followed  by  non-luminal  Caucasian  population  (mean+SD  =  55+11.3  years),  luminal 
African  American  population  (mean+SD  =  58+14  years)  and  the  oldest  being  luminal 
Caucasian  population  (mean+SD  =  60+12  years)  (p  =  0.0009).  Luminal  subtypes  of 
both  ethnicities  had  higher  percentage  of  Grade  1  and  Grade  2  tumors  while  non¬ 
luminal  subtypes  had  higher  count  of  Grade  3  tumors  (African  American  women  = 
89.7%,  Caucasian  =  85.3%,  p  =  1 .05E-33).  Women  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  luminal 
group  had  highest  number  of  subjects  with  T-stage  1  (73.3%,  p  =  0.00089)  and  AJCC 
stagel  breast  cancer  (59.6%,  p  =  4.71  E-05).  On  the  other  hand,  African  American  in 
both  luminal  group  (6.6%)  and  non-luminal  group  (6.7%)  had  higher  percent  of  women 
with  AJCC  stage  IV  (p  =  4.71  E-05)  breast  cancer  compared  to  other  groups.  Positive 
lymph  node  status  was  high  among  non-luminal  Caucasian  women  (48.6%)  (African 
American  luminal  =  30.5%,  African  American  non-luminal  =  28.1%,  Caucasian  luminal  = 
34.5%;  p  =0.0103).  Infiltrating  ductal  carcinoma  was  mostly  found  among  non-luminal 
population,  irrespective  of  the  ethnicity  (African  American  =  90.0%,  Caucasian  =  80.0%, 
p=0.0206).  Interestingly,  microinvasive  ductal  carcinoma  was  least  likely  to  be  found  in 
Caucasian  luminal  population  (0.7%)  and  was  almost  equally  found  among  both  of  the 
non-lumlnal  groups  (African  American  luminal  =  4.9%,  African  American  non-luminal  = 
10.0%,  Caucasian  non-luminal  =  8.8%;  p  =0.00065).  However,  Infiltrating  lobular 
carcinoma  (African  American  =  18.0%,  Caucasian  =  17.8%;  p=0.0012)  and  infiltrating 
carcinoma  (NOS)  (African  American  =  11.5%,  Caucasian  =  7.4%;  p=0.033)  were 
frequent  in  both  African  American  and  Caucasian  luminal  groups. 
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PostrnGnopausal  status  was  predominantly  observed  in  the  Caucasian  luminal  group 
(68.6%,  p  =  0.00055)  and  also,  higher  number  of  women  in  this  group  had  a  history  of 
HRT  use  (45.5%,  p  =  0.026).  Family  history  of  breast  cancer  was  least  prevalent  in  non¬ 
luminal  Caucasian  (11.3%  p  =0.0114).  Higher  number  of  women  in  the  Caucasian 
luminal  group  (54.9%)  had  a  history  of  breast  feeding  compared  to  other  groups 
(p=0.038).  Overall,  Caucasian  luminal  group  was  significantly  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  groups  when  comparing  tumor  grade,  tumor  stage,  tumor  size,  menopausal  status 
and  prior  use  of  hormone  replacement  therapy. 

Comparing  the  benign  breast  diseases  pathology  and  in  situ  pathology  among  the 
luminal  and  non-luminal  groups  of  the  Caucasian  and  African  American  populations 
(Table  5).  it  was  observed  that  the  luminal  groups  were  different  from  non-luminal 
groups  but  both  the  ethnicities  showed  similar  trends  under  their  respective  subtypes. 
Luminal  African  American  and  Caucasian  women  in  comparison  to  non-luminal  had 
higher  number  of  subjects  with  diagnosis  of  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (African 
American-  21.3%  vs.  3.3%;  Caucasian  =  23.0%  vs.  7.5%  p=0.00197),  apocrine 
metaplasia  (African  American-  52.5%  vs.  33.3%;  Caucasian  =  44.4  vs.  30.0% 
p=0.0287).  Benign  findings  of  columnar  cell  change  were  mostly  synchronously  present 
among  non-luminal  African  American  (50.0%  p=0.0269).  In  situ  carcinomas  of  DCIS 
type  were  not  found  to  be  significant  but  LCIS  type  were  highly  frequent  among  the 
luminal  African  American  (26.2%)  and  luminal  Caucasian  (25.2%)  women  (p=7.84E-06) 
compared  to  other  groups. 

4.  DISCUSSION 
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In  the  present  study,  we  observed  that  breast  cancer  subtypes  defined  by  surrogate  IHC 

markers  are  significantly  associated  with  clinical  and  pathological  factors,  with  triple 

negative  and  HER2+  subtypes  demonstrating  unfavorable  clinical  and  pathological 

prognostic  features.  We  also  report  for  the  first  time  differential  association  of  benign 

breast  diseases  and  in  situ  carcinomas  (present  in  the  same  tumor  tissue)  with  breast 

cancer  subtypes.  Majority  of  our  observations  are  in  agreement  with  other  studies  which 

looked  at  similar  associations  [9.  11.  24,  27-33].  Overall,  our  results  suggest  that 

women  belonging  to  triple  negative  and  HER2+  subtypes  demonstrated  higher  tumor 

grade,  greater  tumor  size,  higher  AJCC  stage  and  positive  lymph  node  status.  Our 

analyses  on  the  breast  cancer  subtypes  and  ethnicity  revealed  that  Caucasian  luminal 

group  women  were  significantly  different  from  the  rest  of  the  groups  with  respect  to 

tumor  grade,  tumor  stage,  tumor  size  etc.  and  had  overall  association  with  better 
prognostic  factors. 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  contributing  to  the  disparities  among  the  African 
American  and  Caucasian  is  attributed  to  the  unequal  access  to  health  care  based  on 
the  patient  s  socioeconomic  status  [34].  The  delay  in  receiving  health  care  could  lead  to 
higher  mortality  rates  and  higher  tumor  grade  and  stage  which  are  frequently  observed 
among  the  African  American  population.  The  availability  of  the  same  quality  health  care 
to  all  patients  irrespective  of  their  ethnic  background  in  the  present  study  minimizes  the 
contribution  of  health  care  disparities.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  easy  access  to  health 
care  provides  an  opportunity  for  early  screening  and  detection  of  breast  cancer.  Due  to 
this  opportunity  of  early  detection,  we  have  a  higher  number  of  African  American 
population  and  the  mean  age  of  our  482  subjects  is  lower  than  the  SEER  database  [35]. 
Additional  strengths  of  the  present  study  are  the  use  of  same  standardized  methods  to 
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collect  the  data  from  the  study  subjects;  pathology  reports  of  >70%  subjects  being 

generated  by  one  pathologist  and  IHC  marker  information  being  provided  from  one 

laboratory.  The  above  unique  aspects  of  study  population  enabled  us  to  study  the 

association  of  breast  cancer  subtypes  and  clinicopathologic  characteristics  in 

Caucasian  and  African  American  women  devoid  of  any  major  socioeconomic 

confounding  factors. 

In  the  present  study,  age  was  significantly  associated  with  breast  cancer  subtypes  with 
HER2+  group  being  the  youngest.  Most  of  the  published  studies  however  reported  triple 
negative  population  to  be  the  youngest  [9,  24.  30-32,  36].  Contrary  to  this,  Bhargava  et 
al  [25]  classifying  invasive  tumors  into  6  categories  found  luminal  B  population  to  be  the 
youngest.  In  a  population  from  Africa,  Huo  et  al  [28]  found  no  significant  differences  in 
the  mean  age  between  the  breast  cancer  subtypes.  In  a  cohort  of  257  patients  with 
invasive  ductal  carcinoma  NOS,  Munoz  et  al  [37]  reported  HER2+  population  to  be  the 
youngest  and  triple  negative  to  be  the  oldest  among  the  breast  cancer  subtypes.  Thus, 
study  population  probably  influences  mean  age  at  diagnosis  among  the  breast  cancer 
subtypes.  In  the  present  study,  luminal  A  and  luminal  B  population  were  older 
postmenopausal  women  while  HER2+  and  triple  negative  women  were  significantly 
younger  premenopausal  patients.  Triple  negative  subtype  predominantly  consists  of 
African  American  women,  which  is  in  agreement  with  earlier  reports  [9,  29,  33].  Luminal 
A  and  luminal  B  subtypes  also  had  lower  tumor  grade,  small  tumor  size,  and  lower 
AJCC  stage  and  most  of  the  patients  were  also  lymph  node  negative.  Several  studies 
from  different  countries  and  in  different  ethnic  populations  have  examined  the  risk  factor 
profiles  of  breast  cancer  subtypes  [9,  12,  28,  32]  and  our  results  are  consistent  with 
these  observations.  It  has  been  consistently  reported  that  basal-like  and  Her2  subtypes 
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have  an  unfavorable  prognostic  features  [4,  9,  30,  32]  similar  to  our  results.  The 

ethnicity-based  secondary  analysis  revealed  that  Caucasian  and  African  American 

luminal  groups  had  lower  tumor  grade,  smaller  tumor  size,  early  tumor  size  and  higher 

frequency  of  women  with  negative  lymph  node  status  compared  to  non-luminal 

subtypes.  Consistent  with  these  observations,  Ihemelandu  et  al  studying  exclusively  the 

African  American  women  observed  that  in  both  premenopausal  and  postmenopausal 

women,  basal-like  and  HER2+  subtype  were  associated  with  aggressive  features  while 

luminal  A  and  B  subtypes  were  associated  with  better  prognostic  features  [24,  38]. 

In  the  present  study,  the  type  of  cancer  by  histology  was  also  significantly  associated 
with  the  breast  cancer  subtypes,  with  lobular  carcinoma  mostly  in  luminal  A  group  and 
infiltrating  and  microinvasive  ductal  carcinoma  mostly  in  HER2+  and  triple  negative 
women.  When  examined  according  to  ethnicity  we  again  found  infiltrating  lobular 
carcinoma  and  infiltrating  carcinoma  NOS  to  be  higher  in  luminal  Caucasian  and  African 
American  women  and  microinvasive  and  infiltrating  ductal  carcinoma  to  be  mostly  in 
nonluminal  cases.  A  similar  association  has  been  reported  by  Spitale  et  al  [32]  Yang  et 
al  [12]  and  Carey  et  al  [9]  who  found  higher  incidence  of  lobular  carcinomas  in  luminal  A 
group,  while  Spitale  et  al  [32]  reported  higher  incidence  of  ductal  carcinoma  in  HER2+ 
women. 

In  the  present  study,  luminal  B  group  had  higher  frequency  of  women  with  family  history 
of  breast  cancer;  higher  number  of  women  in  luminal  A  group  had  history  of  HRT  use 
and  breast  feeding  was  protective  for  triple  negative  group.  When  examined  according 
to  ethnicity,  luminal  Caucasian  women  were  highest  prior  HRT  users;  lowest  number  of 
women  in  the  nonluminal  Caucasian  group  had  family  history  of  breast  cancer  and 
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breastfeeding  was  protective  for  African  American  women  irrespective  of  breast  cancer 

subtype.  Kwan  et  al  [29]  also  reported  that  triple  negative  women  were  less  likely  to 

breastfeed  and  luminal  A  group  women  to  have  higher  HRT  use.  Regarding  the 

association  with  family  history,  contradictory  results  have  been  published.  Yang  et  al 

[12]  and  Haffty  et  al  [36]  reported  a  strong  association  between  family  history  and  triple 

negative  women  compared  to  other  breast  cancer  subtypes,  while  Millikan  et  al  [39] 

reported  no  association  of  family  history  with  any  of  the  subtypes.  Phipps  et  al  [31] 

reported  higher  percent  of  luminal  patients  with  positive  first-degree  family  history  of 

breast  cancer. 

BBDs  in  women  encompass  a  heterogeneous  group  of  lesions  and  few  of  these  have 
been  considered  to  have  premalignant  potential.  Majority  of  published  studies 
addressed  the  relative  risk  for  breast  cancer  from  BBDs  using  subjects  diagnosed  with 
BBD  during  the  breast  biopsy  performed  for  diagnostic  purpose  [40-44],  Age  and 
previous  family  history  of  breast  cancer  were  reported  to  be  significantly  associated  with 
BBDs  and  women  with  certain  BBDs  were  reported  to  have  an  increased  risk  of 
developing  future  breast  cancer.  The  risks  associated  with  BBD  were  reported  not  to  be 
different  across  ethnicities  [45],  in  the  present  study,  interestingly  we  observed  co¬ 
occurrence  of  some  BBDs  in  the  same  tumor  tissue  and  the  percentage  of  women  with 
BBD  co-occurrence  was  higher  in  the  luminal  A  breast  cancer  subtype  compared  to 
others.  Incidentally,  women  of  this  group  were  of  highest  age  and  had  marginally  higher 
number  of  subjects  with  positive  family  history  compared  to  women  of  triple  negative 
and  HER2+  subtypes.  In  concurrence  with  these  observations,  when  we  examined  the 
data  according  to  ethnicity,  BBDs  co-occurrence  was  again  higher  in  luminal  groups  of 
both  Caucasian  and  African  American  women.  There  have  not  been  any  studies  in  the 
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literature  which  reported  the  co-occurrence  of  BBDs  with  the  invasive  lesions.  However, 

Worsham  et  al  observed  that  higher  number  of  older  women  present  with  atypia  [44] 

and  women  with  higher  incidence  of  BBDs  appear  to  have  a  family  history  of  breast 

cancer  in  a  first  degree  relative  [41,  46],  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  luminal  group  of  women 

with  advanced  age  tend  to  accumulate  benign  lesions  which  in  due  course  may  lead  to 

malignancy  lending  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  breast  cancer  develops  through  a 

linear  multistep  progressive  accumulation  of  destabilization  events.  In  fact,  Hartmann  et 

al  reported  occurrence  of  breast  cancer  during  follow  up  in  the  same  breast  in  which  the 

benign  lesions  were  detected  especially  in  women  with  atypia,  suggesting  that 

malignant  precursors  can  occur  within  the  benign  lesions  [41j.  Genetic  factors  could 

also  play  a  role  in  the  increase  in  breast  cancer  risk  for  women  with  BBDs.  Jorgensen  et 

al  found  that  allelic  variants  in  the  DNA  repair  genes  were  significantly  associated  with 

BBDs,  more  so  in  women  with  family  history  of  breast  cancer,  again  suggesting  that 

BBDs  could  be  an  intermediate  phenotype  in  the  breast  carcinogenesis  pathway  [47]. 

Evidence  from  CGH  and  LOH  studies  also  suggested  that  pre-invasive  lesions  of  the 

breast  harbor  chromosomal  abnormalities  at  the  same  loci  known  to  be  altered  in 

invasive  breast  carcinoma  again  supporting  the  multistep  model  for  breast 

carcinogenesis  (transition  from  normal  epithelium  to  invasive  via  non-atypical  and 

atypical  hyperplasia  and  in  situ  carcinoma)  [48]. 

In  situ  carcinomas  have  also  been  considered  as  intermediate  in  the  linear  progression 
hypothesis  of  breast  cancer.  DCIS  and  LCIS  are  thought  to  be  precursors  for  IDC  and 
ILC  respectively.  In  this  study,  we  found  that  higher  frequency  of  women  of  both  luminal 
A  and  luminal  B  subtypes  of  breast  cancer  had  LCIS  co-existence  with  invasive  cancer 
while  higher  frequency  of  women  in  HER2-I-  subtype  had  DCIS  co-occurrence  with 
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invasive  cancer.  When  examined  according  to  ethnicity,  the  co-occurrence  of  DCIS  was 

not  different  among  the  groups;  however  the  co-occurrence  of  LCIS  was  significantly 

higher  in  luminal  groups  of  Caucasian  and  African  American  compared  to  non-luminal 

Caucasian  and  African  American  women.  Spitale  et  al  aiso  reported  synchronous 

presence  of  an  in  situ  component  with  the  invasive  lesion,  the  prevalence  being  highest 

in  HER2+/neu  subtype  and  low  in  basal  cell-iike  (BCI)  cases.  They  proposed  that  BCI 

cancers  may  arise  anew  whiie  HER2+  cancers  may  arise  through  progression  of 

precursor  lesions  [32].  In  agreement  of  this,  Alired  et  al  reported  overexpression  of 

HER2+/neu  in  56%  of  pure  DCIS  and  it  plays  an  important  role  in  initiation  of  ductal 

carcinomas  [49],  None  of  the  other  studies  examining  the  clinicopathologic 

characteristics  in  relation  to  breast  cancer  subtypes  looked  into  this  aspect. 

Another  view  that  has  been  proposed  is  the  existence  of  distinct  genetic  pathways  of 
tumor  evolution  which  underlie  the  pathogenesis  of  different  breast  tumor  subtypes  and 
that  they  should  be  studied  as  distinct  entities  [50-52].  Using  genome  wide  array  based 
comparative  genomic  hybridization,  Bergamaschi  et  al  and  Chin  et  al  reported  higher 
number  of  gains/losses  association  with  basai  like  tumor  subtype  while  high-level  DNA 
amplifications  were  more  frequent  in  luminal  B  subtype  [50,  51].  Similar  observations 
were  made  with  respect  to  IHC  subtypes  of  familiai  breast  cancer  [52]. 

To  explain  the  different  co-occurrences  of  benign  and  in  situ  with  the  invasive  cancer  in 
the  present  study,  the  view  proposed  by  Melchor  et  al  would  be  most  suitable.  In  a 
recent  review,  Melchor  and  Benitez  proposed  a  combination  of  cancer  stem  cell  (CSC) 
hypothesis  and  clonal  selection  model  for  tumor  development  in  breast  cancer 
subtypes,  CSC  hypothesis  for  the  carcinogenesis  processes  and  the  clonal  selection 
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model  for  the  tumor  development  process  [53].  They  suggest  that  carcinogenic  events 

in  an  ER  negative  stem  cell  /progenitor  cell  would  give  rise  to  basal-like,  ERBB2  or 

luminal  B  breast  cancer  subtypes,  an  ER-positive  PC  would  produce  a  luminal  A 

phenotype  supporting  a  hierarchical  breast  carcinogenesis  model,  whereas  crucial 

genomic  imbalances  are  clonally  selected  during  the  tumor  development.  Additional 

studies  are  however  needed  to  better  understand  the  breast  carcinogenesis  processes 

in  each  of  the  breast  cancer  subtypes. 

Some  of  the  limitations  of  our  study  include  lack  of  treatment  and  survival  data  and 
limitations  due  to  patient  number.  However,  important  treatment  and  5  year  survival 
information  has  just  started  to  become  available  for  majority  of  the  participants  and 
protocols  for  quality  control,  data  extraction  and  storage  are  being  perfected.  We  plan  to 
incorporate  this  information  along  with  other  distinguishing  biomarkers  like  p53  and  ki67 
and  wish  to  conduct  additional  analysis  on  these  patients. 

In  conclusion,  we  demonstrated  a  significant  association  between  breast  cancer 
subtypes  classified  based  on  surrogate  IHC  markers  and  clinicopathologic  factors,  with 
triple  negative  and  HER2+  phenotypes  associated  with  unfavorable  prognosis  factors 
and  luminal  A  and  luminal  B  phenotypes  associated  with  favorable  prognosis  factors 
irrespective  of  ethnicity  and  most  of  the  BBDs  being  associated  with  the  luminal  groups. 
IHC  surrogate  marker  breast  cancer  sub-classification  can  give  valuable  information  for 
prognostic  and  predictive  purposes. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 

IHC:  Immunohistochemistry 

CBCP;  Clinical  Breast  Cancer  Project 

WRAMC:  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 

HRT:  Hormone  Replacement  Therapy 

HER2;  Human  Epidermal  Growth  Factor  Receptor  2 

DCIS:  Ductal  Carcinoma  In  Situ 

LCIS:  Lobular  Carcinoma  In  Situ 

BMI;  Body  Mass  Index 

BCI:  Basal  Cell-Like 

CSC:  Cancer  Stem  Cell 

AA:  African  American 

CA:  Caucasian 
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Tablel:  Detailing  of  the  breast  cancer  subtype  classification 


ER 

PR 

HER2 

Subtype 

Neg 

Neg 

Neg 

Triple  Neg 

Neg 

Neg 

Pos 

HER2+ 

Pos 

Neg 

Pos 

Luminal  B 

Pos 

Pos 

Pos 

Luminal  B 

Pos 

Neg 

Neg 

Luminal  B 

Pos 

Pos 

Neg 

Luminal  A 

Neg 

Pos 

Pos 

None  in  our  study 

Neg 

Pos 

Neg 

Removed  from  study 
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Table  2:  Distribution  of  clinicopathological  factors  among  the  four  subtypes 


All  cases 

Luminal  A 

Luminal  B 

Her2 

Triple  Negative 

n‘ 

=482 

n=255  (52.9%) 

n=108  (22.4%) 

n=38  (7.9%) 

n=81  (16.8%) 

P 

Age 

Mean+SD{years) 

58±12.65 

60±12.51 

58+13.32 

53+10.36 

56+12.1 

0.003 

BMI 

Mean+SD 

Grade,  n  (%) 

27.89+5.91 

27.51  ±6.08 

26.58+4.77 

27.13+5.96 

28±4.78 

0.335 

1 

153  (32.3%) 

117(46.2%) 

31  (28,7%) 

1  (2,8%) 

4(5.1%) 

1.92E-38 

2 

154  (32.5%) 

104(41.1%) 

40  (37%) 

3  (8,6%) 

7  (9.0%) 

3 

167  (35.2%) 

37  (34.3%) 

31  (88.6%) 

67  (85.9%) 

T-stage,  n  (%) 

T1 

322  (67.5%) 

192  (75.3%) 

69  (63.9%) 

21  (58.3%) 

40  (51.3%) 

1.75E-06 

T2 

127  (26.6%) 

54(21.2%) 

31  (28.7%) 

9  (25%) 

33  (42.3%) 

T3 

21  (4.4%) 

8(3.1%) 

7  (6.5%) 

2  (5.6%) 

4(5.1%) 

T4 

7(1.5%) 

1  (0.4%) 

1  (0.9%) 

4(11.1%) 

1  (1.3%) 

AJCC  Stage,  n  (%) 

Stage  I 

255  (53.1%) 

158  (62%) 

56(51.9%) 

15  (39.5%) 

26  (32.9%) 

0.000047 

Stage  II 

161  (33.5%) 

77  (30.2%) 

34  (31.5%) 

12(31.6%) 

38(48.1%) 

Stage  III 

50  (10.4%) 

15(5.9%) 

13  (12.0%) 

10  (26.3%) 

12  (15.2%) 

Stage  IV 

Lymph  node  status,  n  (%) 

14(2.9%) 

5  (2%) 

5  (4.6%) 

1  (2.6%) 

3  (3.8%) 

Positive 

147  (31.8%) 

63  (25.7%) 

35(33.3%) 

17(45.9%) 

32  (42.7%) 

0.0081 

Negative 

Tumor  characteristics 

315  (68.2%) 

182  (74.3%) 

70  (66.7%) 

20  (54.1%) 

43  (57.3%) 

Infiltrating  ductal  carcinoma 

1,  n  (%) 

Yes 

350  (72.6%) 

174  (68.2%) 

76  (70.4%) 

32  (84.2%) 

68  (84.0%) 

0.0145 

No 

132  (27.3%) 

81  (31.8%) 

32  (29.6%) 

6  (15.8%) 

13(16.0%) 

Microinvasive  ductal  carcinoma,  n  (%) 

Yes 

17(3.5%) 

3(1.2%) 

3  (2.8%) 

5  (13.2%) 

6  (7.4%) 

0.0004 

No 

465  (96.5%) 

252  (98.8%) 

105  (97.2%) 

33  (86.8%) 

75  (92.6%) 

Infiltrating  Lobular,  n  (%) 

Yes 

69  (14.3%) 

47  (18.4%) 

19(17.6%) 

1  (2.6%) 

2  (2.5%) 

0.0004 

No 

413  (85.7%) 

208  (81.6%) 

89  (82.4%) 

37  (97.4%) 

79  (97.5%) 

Menopausal  status,  n  (%) 
Premenopausal 

158  (40.2%) 

73  (34.8%) 

36  (40.9%) 

18  (54.5%) 

31  (50.0%) 

0.0480 

Postmenopausal 

Ethnicity,  n  (%) 

235  (59.8%) 

137  (65.2%) 

52(59,1%) 

15  (45.5%) 

31  (50.0%) 

White 

350  (79.4%) 

197  (84.9%) 

73  (73.7%) 

29  (85.3%) 

51  (67.1%) 

0,0029 

African  American 

91  (20.6%) 

35  (15.1%) 

26  (26.3%) 

5  (14.7%) 

25  (32.9%) 

Family  history  of  breast  cancer,  n  (%) 

Yes 

121  (25.3%) 

64  (25.3%) 

36  (33.3%) 

5(13.2%) 

16  (20.0%) 

0.0492 

No 

358  (74.7%) 

189(74.7%) 

72  (66.7%) 

33  (86.8%) 

64  (80.0%) 

Prior  HRT  use,  n  (%) 

Ever 

188  (39.3%) 

118(47%) 

33  (30.6%) 

11  (28.9%) 

26(32.1%) 

0.00425 

Never 

290  (60.7%) 

133  (53%) 

75  (69.4%) 

27  (71.1%) 

55  (67.9%) 

History  of  breast  feeding,  n  (%) 

Ever 

228  (50.4%) 

130  (53.1%) 

45  (45.5%) 

23  (67.6%) 

30  (40.5%) 

0.0353 

Never 

224  (49.6%) 

115(46.9%) 

54  (54.5%) 

11  (32,4%) 

44  (59.5%) 

BMI,  Body  Mass  Index;  HRT,  Hormone  Replacement  Therapy;  p-values  for  only  age  and  BMI  were  obtained  from  ANOVA; 
p-values  for  rest  of  the  characteristics  were  obtained  for  chi-square. 
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Table  3:  Co-occurrence  of  BBDs  and  tumor  pathologies  in  breast  cancer  subtypes 


All  cases 

Luminal  A 

Luminal  B 

Her2 

Triple  negative 

n=482 

n=255  (62.9%) 

n=108  (22,4%) 

n=38  (7.9%) 

n=81  (16.8%) 

P 

Benign  breast  diseases 

Atypical  ductal  hyperplasia,  n  (%) 

Yes  91(18.9%)  65(25.5%) 

No  391(81.1%)  190(74.5%) 

19(17.6%) 

89  (82.4%) 

1  (2.6%) 

37  (97.4%) 

6  (7.4%) 

75  (92.6%) 

0.0001 

Fibrocystic  changes,  n  (%) 
Yes  310(64.3%) 

No  172  (35.7%) 

181  (71.0%) 

74  (29.0%) 

62  (57,4%) 

46  (42.6%) 

20  (52.6%) 
18(47.4%) 

47  (68.0%) 

34  (42.0%) 

0.0126 

Intraductal  hyperplasia  (mild),  n  (%) 

Yes  33  (6.8%)  25  (9.8%) 

No  449  (93.2%)  230  (90.2%) 

2  (1.9%) 

106  (98.1%) 

0  (0.0%) 

38  (100.0%) 

6  (7.4%) 

75  (92.6%) 

0.0144 

In  situ  carcinomas 

□CIS,  n  (%) 

Yes  321  (66.6%) 

No  161  (33.4%) 

161  (63.1%) 

94  (36.9%) 

80(74.1%) 

28  (25.9%) 

31  (81.6%) 
7(18.4%) 

49  (60.5%) 

32  (39.6%) 

0,0258 

LCIS,  n  (%) 

Yes  99  (20.6%) 

No  383  (79.5%) 

67  (26.3%) 

188  (73.7%) 

24  (22.2%) 

84  (77.8%) 

3  (7.9%) 

35(92.1%) 

5  (6.2%) 

76  (93.8%) 

0.0002 

□CIS,  Ductal  Carcinoma  In  Situ;  LCIS,  Lobular  Carcinoma  In  Situ;  p-values  are  from  chi-square  test. 
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Table  4:  Association  of  clinicopathologlc  characteristics  with  ethnicaily  distinct  luminal  and  non- 
lumlnal  breast  cancer  subtypes 


All  cases 
n=441 

Luminal  AA 
n=61 
(13.80%) 

Luminal  CA 
n=270 
(61.20%) 

Non-luminal 

AA 

n=30 

(6.80%) 

Non-luminal 

CA 

n=80 

(18.10%) 

D 

Age 

Mean±SD(years) 

58.36+12.6 

58+14 

60+12 

54+12.3 

55+11.3 

0.000902 

BMI 

Mean+SD 

27.52+6 

28+5 

27+6 

29+5.6 

28+5.1 

0.364 

Tumor  grade,  n(%) 

Grade  1 

143  (33.0%) 

17(27.9%) 

121  (45.1%) 

1  (3.4%) 

4  (5.3%) 

1.05E-33 

Grade  2 

139  (32.1%) 

27  (44.3%) 

103  (38.4%) 

2  (6.9%) 

7  (9.3%) 

Grade  3 

151  (34.9%) 

17  (27,9%) 

44  (16,4%) 

26  (89.7%) 

64  (85.3%) 

T-stage,  n  (%) 

T1 

296  (67.7%) 

42  (68,9%) 

198  (73.3%) 

15(51.7%) 

41  (53.2%) 

0.000894 

T2 

117(26.8%) 

17(27.9%) 

61  (22.6%) 

13  (44.8%) 

26  (33.8%) 

T3 

17(3.9%) 

1  (1,6%) 

10(3.7%) 

1  (3.4%) 

5  (6.5%) 

T4 

7(1.6%) 

1  (1.6%) 

1  (0.4%) 

0  (0.0%) 

5  (6.5%) 

AJCC  stage,  n  (%) 

I 

233  (53.1%) 

35  (57,4%) 

161  (59.6%) 

10  (33.3%) 

27  (34.6%) 

4.71E-05 

II 

146  (33.3%) 

17(27.9%) 

84  (31.1%) 

15  (50.0%) 

30  (38.5%) 

III 

46  (10.5%) 

5  (8.2%) 

19(7.0%) 

3  (10.0%) 

19  (24.4%) 

IV 

14  (3.2%) 

4  (6.6%) 

6  (2.2%) 

2  (6.7%) 

2  (2.6%) 

Lymph  node  status,  n  (%) 

Positive 

137  (32.5%) 

18  (30.5%) 

73  (28.1%) 

10  (34.5%) 

36  (48.6%) 

0.0103 

Negative 

285  (67.5%) 

41  (69.5%) 

187  (71.9%) 

19  (65.5%) 

38(51.4%) 

Tumor  characteristics 

Infiltrating  ductal  carcinoma, 
Yes 

n  (%) 

318  (72.1%) 

44  (72.1%) 

183  (67.8%) 

27  (90.0%) 

64  (80.0%) 

0.0206 

No 

123  (27.9%) 

17  (27.9%) 

87  (32.2%) 

3(10.0%) 

16  (20.0%) 

Microinvasive  ductal  carcinoma,  n  (%) 

Yes  15(3.4%) 

3  (4.9%) 

2  (0.7%) 

3  (10.0%) 

7  (8,8%) 

0.00065 

No 

426  (96.6%) 

58  (95.1%) 

268  (99.3%) 

27  (90.0%) 

73  (91.3%) 

Infiltrating  lobular,  n  (%) 

Yes 

62(14.1%) 

11  (18.0%) 

48  (17.8%) 

0  (0,0%) 

3  (3.8%) 

0.00123 

No 

379  (85.9%) 

50  (82.0%) 

222  (82.2%) 

30  (100.0%) 

77  (96.3%) 

Infiltrating  carcinoma  NOS,  n 
Yes 

(%) 

28  (6.3%) 

7(11.5%) 

20  (7.4%) 

0  (0.0%) 

1  (1.3%) 

0.033 

No 

413  (93.7%) 

54  (88.5%) 

250  (92.6%) 

30  (100.0%) 

79  (98.8%) 

Menopausal  status,  n  (%) 

Premenopausal 

143  (39.8%) 

26(53.1%) 

70  (31.4%) 

10  (52.6%) 

37  (54.4%) 

0.0005474 

Postmenopausal 

216  (60.2%) 

23  (46.9% 

153  (68.6%) 

9  (47.4%) 

31  (45.6%) 

Family  history  of  breast  cancer,  n  (%) 

Yes  110(25.1%) 

20  (32.8%) 

72  (26.9%) 

9(31.0%) 

9(11.3%) 

0.011388 

No 

328  (74.9%) 

41  (67,2%) 

196  (73.1%) 

20  (69.0%) 

71  (88.8%) 

Prior  HRT  use,  n  (%) 

Yes 

175  (40.0%) 

19  (32.2%) 

122  (45.5%) 

11  (36.7%) 

23  (28.8%) 

0.026103 

No 

262  (60.0%) 

40  (67.8%) 

146  (54.5%) 

19(63.3%) 

57(71,3%) 

History  of  breastfeeding,  n  (%) 

Yes  209  (50.6%) 

20  (35.1%) 

141  (54.9%) 

11  (40.7%) 

37(51.4%) 

0.038011 

No 

204  (49.4%) 

37  (64.9%) 

116(45.1%) 

16(59.3%) 

35  (48.6%) 

NOS  “  Not  otherwise  specified;  HRT,  Hormone  Replacement  Therapy;  p-vaiue  for  Age  and  BMi  were  obtained  using  ANOVA-  other 
p-values  are  from  chi-square  test. 
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Table  5:  Co-occurrence  of  BBD  and  tumor  pathologies  in  the  ethnically  distinct  luminal  and  non¬ 
luminal  subtypes 


All  Cases 
n  =  441 

Luminal  AA 
n=61 
(13.80%) 

Luminal  CA 
n=270 
(61.20%) 

Non-luminal 
AA  n=30 
(6.80%) 

Non-luminal  CA 
n=80 
(18.10%) 

P 

Benign  breast  diseases 

Atypical  ductal  hyperplasia,  n  {%) 

Yes  82(18.6%) 

13  (21.3%) 

62  (23.0%) 

1  (3.3%) 

6  (7.5%) 

0.00197 

No 

359(81.4%) 

48  (78.7%) 

208  (77.0%) 

29  (96.7%) 

74  (92.5%) 

Apocrine  metaplasia,  n  {%) 

Yes 

186  (42.2%) 

32  (52.5%) 

120  (44.4%) 

10  (33.3%) 

24  (30.0%) 

0.0287 

No 

255  (57.8%) 

29  (47.5%) 

150  (55.6%) 

20  (66.7%) 

56  (70.0%) 

Columnar  cell  change,  n  (%) 

Yes  133  (30.2%) 

21  (34.4%) 

80  (29.6%) 

15  (50.0%) 

17  (21.3%) 

0.0269 

No 

308  (69.8%) 

40  (65.6%) 

190  (70.4%) 

15  (50.0%) 

63  (78.8%) 

In  Situ  carcinomas 

DCIS,  n  (%) 

Yes 

292  (66.2%) 

41  (67.2%) 

177(65.6%) 

19  (63.3%) 

55  (68.8%) 

0.94 

No 

149  (33.8%) 

20  (32.8%) 

93  (34.4%) 

11  (36.7%) 

25(31.3%) 

LCIS,  n  (%) 

Yes 

91  (20.6%) 

16  (26.2%) 

68  (25.2%) 

3  (10.0%) 

4  (5.0%) 

7.84E-06 

No 

350  (79.4%) 

45  (73.8%) 

202  (74.8%) 

27  (90.0%) 

76  (95.0%) 

□CIS,  Ductal  Carcinoma  In  Situ;  LCIS,  Lobuiar  Carcinoma  in  Situ;  p-vaiues  are  from  chi-square  test. 
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Supplement  Table  1 


AA 

n=91  (20.6%) 

CA 

n=350  (79.4%) 

P 

ER  status,  n  (%) 
Negative 

30  (33.0%) 

80  (22,9%) 

0.0643557 

Positive 

61  (67,0%) 

270  (77.1%) 

PR  status,  n  (%) 
Negative 

51  (56.0%) 

132  (37.7%) 

0.0023494 

Positive 

40  (44.0%) 

218  (62.3%) 

HER2  status,  n  (%) 
Negative 

79  (86.8%) 

294  (84.0%) 

0.6177142 

Positive 

12(13.2%) 

56(16.0%) 
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Figurel :  Subject  age  distribution  is  shown  above  with  their  invasive  breast  cancer  subtypes. 
Luminais  have  a  higher  mean  age  in  comparison  with  HER2+  and  triple  negative  groups.  Subsequent 
pairwise  t-test  indicated  that  iuminai  A  is  significantly  older  than  triple  negative  {p=0.025)  and  HER2+ 
(p=0.0058),  and  there  is  a  trend  that  luminal  B  is  older  than  HER2  (p=0.068). 
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ABSTRACT 


Purpose:  To  date,  evaluation  of  the  association  of  the  ABO  blood  group  and  breast 
cancer  has  yielded  mixed  results.  SNP  rs505922,  located  within  the  first  intron  of  the 
ABO  gene,  has  been  associated  with  the  adenocarcinoma  subtype  of  pancreatic  cancer. 

To  determine  whether  the  ABO  blood  group  is  associated  with  risk  of  breast  cancer, 
rs505922  was  genotyped  in  629  Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer, 
representing  a  variety  of  clinical  and  pathological  tumor  types. 

Methods:  Genomic  DNA  was  isolated  from  blood  clots.  TaqMan  SNP  assay 
C_2253769_10  was  used  to  determine  the  genotypes  for  rs505922.  Statistical  analysis 
was  performed  using  chi-square  analysis  using  a  P-value  <0.05  to  define  significance. 
Results:  Genotypes  were  generated  for  100%  of  the  629  patients  in  this  study.  Allele  and 
genotype  frequencies  did  not  vary  significantly  for  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  stage,  size  or 
grade,  hormone,  HER2  or  lymph  node  status,  intrinsic  subtype,  tumor  type  or  patient 
outcome. 

Conclusions;  Allele  frequencies  for  rs505922  did  not  differ  between  women  with  breast 
cancer  and  published  HapMap  frequencies.  Further  stratification  into  different  tumor 
phenotypes  also  failed  to  reveal  an  association  between  rs505922  and  any  tumor 
characteristics.  Together,  these  data  suggest  that  the  minor  allele  of  rs505922  and  the 
resulting  non-0  blood  types  are  not  associated  with  increased  risk  or  less  favorable  tumor 
characteristics  or  prognosis  in  breast  cancer. 


Keywords:  ABO  blood-group  system,  breast  cancer,  phenotypes 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  first  association  between  the  ABO  blood  group  and  cancer  risk  was  made  in 
1953  in  patients  with  stomach  cancer,  where  blood  group  A  is  associated  with  increased 
risk  of  stomach  cancer  and  blood  group  O  confers  a  protective  advantage  in  individuals 
living  in  England  This  increased  risk  of  gastric  cancer  in  patients  with  blood  group  A 
has  been  confirmed  as  recently  as  2010  In  oral  cancer,  loss  of  the  A  and  B  antigens  is 
associated  with  increased  cell  migration,  in  non-small  cell  lung  cancer,  the  A  blood  group 
is  associated  with  improved  survival,  and  in  ovarian  cancer  the  B  antigen  is  associated 
with  increased  risk 

A  number  of  studies  have  investigated  the  role  of  the  ABO  blood  group  in  breast 
cancer  risk  and  pathology.  For  example,  two  publications  from  the  1950s  found  no 
association  between  ABO  blood  group  and  risk  of  breast  cancer  in  either  English  or 
American  patient  populations  In  more  recent  studies,  while  the  A  antigen  has  been 
associated  with  increased  risk  of  developing  invasive  ductal  carcinoma  in  166  Greek 
women,  in  a  group  of  565  Turkish  women,  no  association  was  seen  between  breast  cancer 
risk  and  any  ABO  blood  types  These  differences  in  risk  assessment  between  not  just 
breast  but  other  tumor  types  and  the  ABO  blood  group  may  be  attributed  to  differences  in 
ABO  frequencies  between  populations,  the  importance  of  using  comparable  case  and 
control  groups,  and  methods  for  determining  ABO  blood  types. 

In  2009,  an  agnostic  approach  was  used  to  identify  genes  associated  with  risk  of 
developing  pancreatic  cancer  fnither  supported  the  association  between  the  ABO  blood 
group  and  cancer.  Genotyping  of  558,542  single  nucleotide  polymorphisms  (SNPs)  in 
1,896  patients  with  pancreatic  cancer  and  1,939  controls  revealed  a  significant 


association  between  SNP  rs505922,  located  within  the  fust  intron  of  the  ABO 
glycosyltransferase  (ABO)  gene  The  T  allele  of  rs505922,  which  was  found  to  be 

protective,  is  in  linkage  disequilibrium  with  the  single  base  pair  deletion  that  encodes  the 
O  antigen,  suggesting  that  the  A  and  B  blood  antigens  may  be  associated  with  higher  risk 
of  pancreatic  cancer.  In  a  follow  up  study,  the  role  of  the  ABO  blood  group  was  re¬ 
evaluated  in  15,359  patients  treated  at  the  European  Institute  of  Oncology  with  a  variety 
of  cancer  types.  As  association  between  the  ABO  blood  group  was  detected  only  for 
pancreatic  cancer  Importantly,  the  protective  effect  of  the  O  allele  was  not  associated 
with  all  types  of  pancreatic  cancer  but  was  limited  to  the  adenocarcinoma  subtype. 

To  determine  whether  that  ABO  blood  group  is  associated  with  risk  of  breast  cancer, 
SNP  rs505922  was  genotyped  in  629  Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast  eancer 
diagnosed  between  2001  and  2010.  Data  were  then  evaluated  by  a  number  of 
pathological  characteristics  including  age  at  diagnosis,  hormonal  and  HER2  status, 
intrinsic  subtype,  tumor  grade,  stage  and  size,  and  clinical  outcome. 

2.  PATIENTS  AND  METHODS 

2.1.  Study  Population 

The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Projeet  (CBCP)  database  was  queried  to  identify  all 
Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast  eancer  diagnosed  between  2001  and  2009.  Blood 
samples  were  collected  with  approval  from  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
Human  Use  Committee  and  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB).  All  subjects  emolled  in 
the  CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to  participate  and  gave  written  informed  consent. 


Diagnosis  of  every  specimen  was  performed  by  a  single,  dedicated  breast  pathologist 
from  hematoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E)  stained  slides;  staging  was  performed  using 
guidelines  defined  by  the  AJCC  Cancer  Staging  Manual  sixth  edition  and  grade 

assigned  using  the  Nottingham  Histologic  Score  ER  and  PR  status  were 
determined  by  immunohistochemical  (IHC)  analysis  at  a  clinical  laboratory  (MDR 
Global,  Windber,  PA)  and  HER2  status  was  assayed  using  the  PathVysion®  HER-2 
DNA  Probe  kit  (Abbott  Laboratories,  Abbott  Park,  IL)  according  to  manufacturer’s 
protocols. 

2.2.  SNP  Genotyping 

Genomic  DNA  was  isolated  from  blood  clots  using  the  Gentra  Clotspin  and  Puregene 
DNA  purification  kits  (Qiagen  Inc.,  Valencia,  CA).  Ten  ng  of  DNA  were  amplified  in 
each  PCR  reaction  and  each  sample  was  run  in  duplicate.  PCR  was  performed  using  the 
TaqMan  SNP  assay  C_2253769_10  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA),  representing 
SNP  rs505922  and  run  on  a  7000  Sequence  Detection  System  (Applied  Biosystems, 
Foster  City,  CA).  Genotypes  (CC,  CT  or  TT)  were  determined  using  the  ABI  PRISM® 
7000  Sequence  Detection  System  software  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA). 

2.3  Statistical  Analysis 

Differences  in  genotype  or  allele  frequencies  between  different  clinicopathological 
characteristics  were  calculated  using  chi-square  analysis  using  rxc  Contingency  Tables 
(www.physics.csbsju.edu/stats/contingency_NROW_NCOLUMN_form.html). 
Significance  was  determined  using  P<0.05. 


3.  RESULTS 


3.1  Clinicopathologicol  characteristics  of  the  patient  population 

The  average  age  at  diagnosis  for  the  629  Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast 
cancer  was  58.94  years  (range  28-97  years)  and  the  majority  (74%)  was  post-menopausal 
at  diagnosis.  Most  of  the  tumors  were  invasive  ductal  carcinomas  (IDCA)  (70%),  ER 
positive  (78%),  HER2  negative  (82%)  and  of  the  luminal  A  (ER+/HER2-)  subtype 
(74%).  Tumors  were  divided  between  well-differentiated  (33%),  moderately- 
differentiated  (38%)  and  poorly-differentiated  (29%).  Most  of  the  tumors  were  early 
stage  with  86%  being  stage  I-II  and  67%  having  negative  lymph  node  status.  Seventeen 
percent  of  the  patients  had  died  of  disease. 

3.2  Frequency  of  rs505922  in  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer 

Of  the  629  samples  assayed  in  this  study,  six  (1%)  produced  discordant  genotypes 
between  duplicate  samples  during  the  original  run;  these  samples  were  run  a  second  time 
resulting  in  concordant  genotypes  between  duplicate  samples,  resulting  in  a  genotyping 
accuracy  of  100%,  with  each  sample  clustering  into  one  of  three  genotypes.  Allele 
frequencies  were  0.65  for  the  T  allele  and  0,35  for  the  C  allele.  Chi-square  analysis 
revealed  that  the  genotype  frequencies  were  in  Hardy- Weinberg  Equilibrium  (R=0.961). 
Neither  genotype  nor  allele  frequencies  differed  significantly  from  those  reported  for 
Caucasians  in  the  CSHL-HAPMAP  panel  (P=0.809  and  P=0.654,  respectively). 

3.3  Evaluation  of  rs5 05922  genotype  and  allele  frequencies  with  clinicopathological 
characteristics 

Allele  and  genotype  frequencies  were  compared  for  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  stage, 
size  and  grade,  hormone,  HER2  and  lymph  node  status,  intrinsic  subtype,  tumor  type  and 
patient  status.  No  significant  differences  were  seen  by  genotype  (Table  1)  or  allele  (data 


not  shown).  To  determine  whether  the  minor  C  allele  was  associated  with  any  variable, 
CC  and  CT  genotypes  were  combined.  As  with  genotype  and  allele  frequencies,  no 
significant  differences  were  detected. 


4.  DISCUSSION 

The  first  suggestion  of  an  association  between  ABO  blood  group  antigens  and 
malignancy  was  made  almost  100  years  ago,  yet  the  role  of  the  ABO  blood  group  in 
cancer  risk  and  prognosis  remains  controversial.  Results  from  the  pancreatic  GWAS 
study  in  2009  renewed  interest  in  the  ABO  blood  group  as  the  T  allele  of  SNP  rs505922, 
located  within  the  first  intron  of  the  ABO  gene  locus  was  found  to  confer  a  protective 
advantage  against  pancreatic  cancer.  The  T  allele  has  been  found  to  be  in  linkage 
disequilibrium  with  the  single  base  pair  deletion  responsible  for  the  O  blood  group 
antigen,  leading  the  authors  to  suggest  that  people  with  non-0  blood  groups  have 
increased  risk  of  developing  pancreatic  cancer 

In  addition  to  the  association  with  defining  blood  group  antigens,  variability  of  SNPs 
within  the  ABO  region  has  been  associated  with  circulating  levels  of  tumor  necrosis 
factor  alpha  (TNFa),  soluble  intracellular  adhesion  molecule  1  (sICAM-1)  and  alkaline 
phosphatase  (15-17).  Because  these  tumor-promoting  factors  may  also  provide  an 
enviromnent  favoring  breast  tumor  development,  variation  of  rs505922  may  contribute  to 
increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  development.  Comparison  of  allele  frequencies  in  our 
cohort  of  629  Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer,  however,  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  Caucasians  in  the  HapMap  project,  suggesting  that  the  minor  allele  of 
rs505922  is  not  associated  with  increased  risk  of  breast  malignancy. 


In  the  follow-up  paper  by  lodice  et  al.,  which  found  no  association  between  ABO 
blood  group  and  breast  cancer  risk  (P=0.60)  in  7,208  women  treated  at  the  European 
Institute  of  Oncology  (lEO),  the  importance  of  tumor  heterogeneity  was  highlighted 
While  the  GWAS  study  found  an  association  between  rs505922  and  pancreatic  cancer 
overall,  evaluation  of  ABO  blood  group  antigens  with  subtypes  of  pancreatic  cancer  in 
the  lEO  revealed  that  the  non-0  blood  type  was  associated  with  the  exocrine,  but  not  the 
endocrine,  form  of  pancreatic  cancer.  Breast  cancer  is  marked  by  tremendous 
heterogeneity  in  terms  of  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  pathologies,  and  molecular 
characteristics.  Thus,  the  ABO  blood  group  may  be  associated  with  increased  risk  or 
prognosis  of  certain  subtypes  of  breast  cancer.  Neither  allele  nor  genotype  frequencies 
differed  significantly  by  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  stage,  grade  and  size,  hormone,  HER2 
and  lymph  node  status,  intrinsic  subtype  or  prognosis,  suggesting  that  unlike  pancreatic 
cancer,  the  ABO  blood  group  is  not  associated  with  either  overall  risk  of  or  certain 
subtypes  of  breast  cancer. 

Our  resrrlts  are  in  agreement  with  those  from  lodice  et  al.  derived  largely  from  an 
Italian  patient  population  as  well  as  those  from  Dede  et  al.  who  found  no  association  in 
565  Turkish  women  In  contrast,  Stamatakos  et  al.  found  an  association  between  the 
A  antigen  and  IDCA  and/or  poor  prognosis  in  population  of  Greek  women 
Differences  between  the  Greek  study  and  the  other  studies  that  failed  to  find  an 
association  may  reflect  the  small  sample  size  used  in  the  Greek  study,  which  was  based 
on  166  women  with  breast  cancer,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  565  Turkish,  629 
Caucasian  American,  or  7,208  Italian  women  included  in  the  other  studies. 


Although  this  study  does  not  support  a  role  for  the  ABO  gene  in  breast  cancer 
incidence  or  prognosis,  this  study  was  limited  to  individuals  with  self-reported  “white” 
ancestry.  The  frequency  of  the  ABO  blood  group  varies  globally,  with  a  predominance 
of  the  O  allele  in  the  Kikuyu  of  Kenya,  Malaysians  and  Navajos,  and  of  the  A  allele  in 
Hawaiians,  Portuguese  and  Swiss  (httn://\vrvw.bloodbook.com/worid-abo.htmn.  Thus, 
differences  in  allele  frequency  of  the  ABO  blood  group  must  be  considered  when 
evaluating  the  role  of  ABO  in  disease.  For  example,  the  A  antigen,  which  was  found  to 
be  associated  with  increased  breast  cancer  risk  in  a  Greek  population  but  not  in  a  Turkish 
population,  is  more  frequent  in  Greeks  (0.42)  than  in  Turks  (0.34) ,  which  may  influence 
the  association  between  the  A  blood  group  and  disease  status,  although  the  O  group 
frequency  is  similar  between  the  two  populations  (0.40  and  0.43  in  Greeks  and  Turks, 
respectively). 

The  variability  of  the  minor  allele  frequency  of  SNP  rs505922  also  varies  between 
populations:  in  a  pilot  study  from  the  1,000  Genomes  Project  (18),  the  frequency  of 
rs505922  was  0.32  in  YRI  (Sub-Saharan  Africa),  0.352  in  CHB-i-JPT  (China  and  Japan) 
and  0.417  in  CEU  (Caucasians  from  Utah).  Although  patients  from  ten  European 
countries  and  Shanghai  were  included  in  the  pancreatic  GWAS  study,  the  majority  of 
patients  were  from  a  number  of  eohoit  studies  from  the  United  States.  Similar  results 
were  achieved  when  all  patients  were  included  in  the  analysis  and  when  only  those  of 
European  ancestry  were  included  In  our  study,  all  samples  were  collected  from  self- 
described  white  women  living  in  Washington  DC  or  rural  Pennsylvania.  Given  the 
marked  admixture  in  the  United  States,  these  629  women  likely  represent  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  European  ancestries.  Thus,  an  association  that  may  be  detected 


in  the  more  heterogeneous  Greek  population  may  be  masked  by  the  genetic  contributions 
from  other  European  cultures  represented  in  our  American  patient  population. 

In  conclusion,  the  minor  allele  frequency  of  SNP  rs505922,  which  is  in  linkage 
disequilibrium  with  the  non-0  ABO  blood  types,  did  not  differ  between  Caucasian 
American  women  with  breast  cancer  and  published  HapMap  frequencies.  Further 
stratification  into  different  tumor  phenotypes  also  failed  to  reveal  an  association  between 
rs505922  and  any  tumor  characteristics.  Together,  these  data  suggest  that  unlike 
pancreatic  cancer,  where  the  minor  rs505922  allele  was  associated  with  increased  risk, 
especially  of  exocrine  tumors,  rs505922  and  the  resulting  non-0  blood  types,  are  not 
associated  with  increased  risk  or  less  favorable  tumor  characteristics  or  prognosis  in 
breast  cancer, 
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Table  1.  Genotype  frequencies  by  clinicopathological  variable.  Data  was  not  available 
for  each  variable  for  every  patient  thus  “N”  varies  by  characteristic. _ 


N^629 

Age 


<40  years 
40-49  years 
>50  years 


Tumor  Stage 


Tumor  Size 


Hormone  Status’* 


ER+PR+ 


ER+PR- 

_ ER-PR- 

HER2  Status _ 

Positive 


_ Negative 

Intrinsic  Subtype** 

Luminal  A 


_ Luminal  B 

_ HER2  emiched 

Triple  negative 


Tumor  Type 

_ IDCA 

ILCA 


Mixed  ILCA/IDCA 
Other** 


Lymph  Node  Status 


_ _ Negative 

Positive 


Patient  Status _ 

_ Disease-free^ 

_ Recurrence 

Dead  of  Disease 


49 


18(9%) 
11  (15%) 


0  (0%) 


56(14%) 
11  (8%) 


7(18%) 


54  (14%) 
10(11%) 
12  (10%) 


9  (10%) 


5  (12%) 


6  (8%) 


23  (13%) 


5  (13%: 
4(13%' 


11  (32%) 


59  (46%) 


211  (45%) 


147  (44%) 
98  (48%) 
28  (40%) 


5  (33%) 


19  (56%) 


57  (45%) 


137  (41%) 
87  (43%) 


32  (45%) 


104(46%) 


77  (44%) 


165  (43%) 
46  (49%) 


57  (45%) 


38  (44%) 
201  (43%) 


88  (45%) 


95  (41%) 


169(44%) 
21  (45%) 


17  (43%) 


32  (42%) 


191  (46%) 


41  (44%) 
12  (40%) 


37  (40%) 


56  (45%) 
40  (46%) 


203  (44%) 


165(42%) 


22  (47%) 


18  (45%) 


38  (50%) 


185  (44%) 
35  (37%) 
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12  (39%) 


66  (38%) 
15  (38%) 


15  (48%) 


P-value 

P=0.393 


P=0.788 


P-0.748 


^Oiily  a  single  patient  had  confirmed  ER-PR+  status,  thus  this  rare  tumor  type  was  not 
included  in  the  analysis 

^Intrinsic  subtypes  were  defined  as  luminal  A  =  ER  and  or  PR+/HER2-;  luminal  B  =  ER 
and  or/PR+/HER2+;  HER2-enriched  =  ER  and  PR-/HER2+  and  triple  negative  ==  ER,  PR 
andHER2- 

^Other  included  histological  types  including  tubular,  medullary,  apocrine,  and  mucinous 
carcinomas 

'^Patients  with  isolated  tumor  cells  (n=33)  were  not  included  in  this  analysis 
*Only  patients  who  have  been  disease-free  >5  years  were  included  in  this  analysis 
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Abstract 


Optimal  cutting  temperature  (OCT)  compound-embedded  tissue  specimens  are  reliable 
resources  for  morphological,  immunohistochemical  and  molecular  examinations.  However,  severe  OCT 
polymer  contamination  presents  a  formidable  challenge  when  analyzing  these  specimens  directly  using 
MS-based  proteomics.  We  have  developed  a  strategy  for  effective  protein  extraction  and  digestion  of 
the  OCT-embedded  breast  tumor  specimens  and  subsequent  comprehensive,  reproducible,  and  high- 
throughput  quantitative  proteome  characterization.  Three  different  "one-tube"  protocols  were  first 
evaluated  for  their  protein  extraction  and  digestion  efficiency,  and  reproducibility.  SCX  liquid 
chromatography  was  used  to  remove  the  polymers  while  fractionating  the  peptides  from  the  tryptic 
digest  of  prepared  OCT  sections,  followed  by  LC-MS/MS  analysis  of  each  fraction,  to  create  a  breast 
tissue  accurate  mass  and  time  (AMT)  tag  database.  Breast  tissue  samples  procured  by  laser 
microdissection  (LMD)  from  the  OCT  sections,  free  from  OCT  polymer  contamination,  were  then  directly 
analyzed  using  LC-MS  and  the  AMT  tag  approach.  This  effective  quantitative  proteomics  strategy  was 
able  to  provide  >6,000  peptide  identifications  covering  >2,000  proteins,  with  a  protein  overlap  of  >93% 
and  a  correlation  coefficient  of  >0.98  for  protein  abundances  between  process  replicates,  through  a 
single  LC-MS  analysis  of  each  breast  tumor  LMD  sample.  It  can  be  widely  applied  in  large-scale 
biomedical  research  employing  OCT-embedded  tissue  specimens. 
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Introduction 


Although  cancer  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  genetic  disease,  initiated  in  the  accumulation  of 
multiple  mutations,  chromosomal  rearrangements,  and  epigenetic  changes  over  time,^'^  the  actual 
conversion  of  these  changes  at  the  somatic  genetic  level  into  the  malignant  phenotype  is  a  gradual 
process  which  must  of  necessity  be  executed  at  the  protein  level.  Alterations  in  the  network  of  protein- 
protein  interactions  induced  by  changes  in  abundance  or  post-translational  modification  are  essential  to 
drive  the  survival,  growth  invasion,  and  metastasis  of  cancer  cells,  Recent  advancements  in  high 
throughput  molecular  profiling  technologies  are  providing  snapshots  of  the  molecular  alterations  and 
changes  in  expression  levels  exhibited  by  cancer  biopsy  tissue  specimens,  thus  contributing  to  improved 
understanding  of  the  complex  interplay  between  genetic,  transcription,  and  translational  alterations  in 
human  cancers. 

Molecular  profiling  technologies  are  only  as  informative  as  the  samples  analyzed.  The  ability  of 
laser-based  tissue  microdissection  techniques,  e.g.,  laser  capture  microdissection  (LCM)  and  laser 
microbeam  microdissection  (laser  microdissection  or  LMD  for  short),^  to  provide  controlled  samples 
with  a  defined  cellular  composition  has  increased  the  utility  of  molecular  profiling  studies.  Tumor 
tissues  embody  a  complex  mixture  of  morphologically  and  phenotypically  distinct  cell  types  and  this 
heterogeneous  layout  of  three  dimensional  tissue  structure  constrains  the  interpretation  of  molecular 
data  from  bulk  tissue  specimens.  The  isolation  of  a  homogenous  population  of  cells  is  a  prerequisite  for 
understanding  the  molecular  basis  of  cancer  and  the  inability  to  isolate  pure  cell  populations  has,  in  the 
past,  confounded  the  localization  of  alterations  to  a  specific  cel!  type  or  to  a  sub-compartment  of  the 
tissue  microenvironment.  The  advent  of  laser  microdissection  technique  and  its  ability  to  directly 
visualize  the  cells  under  study,  has  allowed  for  the  reduction  of  tissue  heterogeneity  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  isolation  of  specific  ceil  types  of  interest  from  heterogeneous  tissue. 
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Interfacing  laser  microdissection  with  molecular  profiling  is  revolutionizing  molecular  pathology 
and  providing  new  insights  into  the  interactions  between  malignant  epithelial,  stromal,  and  normal 
tissue  sub-  compartments.  This  combination  of  information  is  allowing  great  advances  in  the 
understanding  of  the  compartmentalization  of  the  intracellular  signaling  events  of  tumor  cells  in 
response  to  the  surrounding  stroma  and  the  role  of  this  communication  in  the  process  of  tumor  growth 
and  invasion.  Archived  clinical  tissue  samples  with  accurate  and  complete  clinical  annotation  are 
improving  our  understanding  of  tumor  progression  and  the  biology  associated  with  tumor 
heterogeneity. 

Several  methods  are  commonly  used  to  preserve  and  transport  clinical  tissue  samples, 
predominantly  either  flash-freezing  or  tissue  fixation  (e.g.,  formalin,  ethanol)  and  tissue  embedding 
[e.g.,  paraffin,  optimal  cutting  temperature  (OCT)  compound]  for  optimal  molecular  analysis  in  disease 
diagnostics/pathology.  While  fresh  or  frozen  samples  are  ideal  for  comprehensive  analysis  by  molecular 
profiling  technologies  such  as  genomics  and  MS-based  proteomics,  the  ability  to  conduct  molecular 
profiling  analyses  on  the  more  widely  available  formalin-fixed,  paraffin-embedded  (FFPE)  or  OCT- 
embedded  tissue  specimens  will  extend  these  analyses  to  the  large  repositories  of  archived  samples 
currently  available.  This  is  especially  promising  for  retrospective  molecular  analyses  as  these  samples 
are  typically  linked  to  clinical  and  clinical  outcome  data. 

Many  methods  have  been  developed  to  extract  DNA,''  RNA^  or  protein®'®  from  FFPE  specimens. 
FFPE  specimens  are  convenient  substrates  for  the  application  of  laser  microdissection  to  procure  the 
small  cell  populations  from  the  histological  sections,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  FFPE 
specimens  can  be  analyzed  by  quantitative  proteomics  at  the  level  of  proteins  and  post-translational 
modifications  (e.g.,  phosphorylation,  N-glycosylation).®  While  laser  microdissection  samples  derived 
from  either  fresh-frozen^' or  FFPE®'^^'^®  tissue  specimens  can  be  used  for  either  downstream 
proteome  or  genome  analysis,  there  is  evidence  showing  that  different  degrees  of  degradation  of  the 
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DNA  and  RNA  could  occur  in  FFPE  specimens/'’'^®  confounding  reliable  and  reproducible  gene  expression 
profiling.  Without  requiring  formalin  tissue  fixation,  which  could  cause  modifications  of  the  proteins 
and  nucleic  acids  In  the  tissue  specimens,  OCT-embedding  provides  a  useful  alternative  to  the  FFPE 
method.^^'^®  Proteome  characterization  of  OCT-frozen  breast  tumor  samples  with  laser  microdissection 
has  been  reported/®' however,  the  proteome  coverage  achieved  thus  far  has  been  typically  limited  to 
a  few  hundred  of  protein  identifications,  presumably  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  protocols  to  extract 
the  protein  content  and  the  limited  dynamic  range  and  sensitivity  of  proteomics  analytical  platforms. 

in  this  study,  we  compared  three  different  "one-tube"  protocols  that  utilize  cleavable 
surfactants  or  organic  solvents  for  effective  and  reproducible  protein  extraction  and  digestion  of  both 
OCT  sections  and  LMD  samples  procured  from  the  same  normal  breast  tissue  block.  We  then  explored 
the  possibility  of  using  the  readily  available,  but  heavily  polymer-contaminated  OCT  section  samples  for 
in-depth  2D-LC-IV1S/MS  analysis  to  establish  a  tissue  protein  database  for  subsequent  direct  high- 
throughput  LC-MS  analysis  using  the  accurate  mass  and  time  (AMT)  tag  approach.^^  Finally  LMD 
samples  procured  from  breast  tumor  samples,  containing  50,000  cells  and  free  from  OCT  polymer 
contamination,  were  analyzed  by  LC-MS  to  evaluate  the  proteome  coverage  and  reproducibility.  The 
results  suggest  that  the  new  proteomics  strategy  is  highly  effective  and  reproducible,  and  suitable  for 
large-scale  quantitative  comparison  of  the  OCT-embedded  breast  tissue  samples  for  biomedical 
applications  such  as  biomarker  discovery  for  diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  patient  stratification. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Preparation  of  OCT  section  and  LMD  samples.  The  normal  and  cancer  tissues  that  were  utilized 
in  this  study  were  selected  from  the  tissue  bank  at  Windber  Research  Institute  (WRI)  and  were  collected 
from  the  consented  subjects  enrolled  in  HIPAA-Compliant  IRB  approved  clinical  protocols  at  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  led  by  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC).  All  the  tissues  were 
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de-identified  before  they  were  banked  at  WRI.  The  norma!  tissue  was  derived  from  mammoplasty 
procedures  done  on  women  with  no  history  of  breast  cancer.  Cancer  tissue  was  from  the  surgical 
resection  of  invasive  breast  tumors  and  both  types  of  tissues  were  embedded  in  OCT  immediately  after 
surgical  excision  and  frozen.  The  samples  are  stored  at  -180  “C  until  use. 

The  OCT-embedded  tissue  was  processed  in  two  ways  to  generate  the  protein  samples  for 
downstream  proteome  characterization.  To  extract  the  proteins  from  gross  tissue  sections,  the  OCT 
tissue  blocks  were  mounted  onto  the  chuck  of  a  cryostat  CM3050  S  (Leica  Microsystems,  Wetzlar, 
Germany)  and  12  pm  sections  were  cut  and  the  tissue  sections  were  directly  used  for  downstream  MS 
proteomics.  To  harvest  the  homogenous  population  of  normal  epithelium  or  epithelial  cancerous  cells 
from  the  OCT  tissue  blocks,  the  tissue  sections  were  cut  at  8  pm  thickness  using  a  cryostat  CM3050  S 
and  the  sections  were  transferred  to  glass  slides  coated  with  polyethylene  naphthalene  membranes  (W. 
Nuhsbaum,  Inc.,  McHenry,  IL).  The  staining  protocol  consisted  of  pre-staining  steps  to  fix  the  sections 
with  90%,  70%,  and  50%  ethanol  solutions  for  30  s  each  followed  by  distilled  water  wash  for  1  min. 

After  fixing  the  sections  the  Mayer's  Hematoxylin  (Sigma-Aldrich,  St.  Louis,  MO)  was  added  to  the  slides 
and  stained  for  1  min  and  then  slides  were  washed  with  distilled  water.  The  Hematoxylin  stained  slides 
were  dehydrated  in  95%  ethanol  and  stained  with  Eocin  (Richard  Allan  Scientific,  Kalamazoo,  Ml)  for  20 
s.  The  H&E  stained  slides  were  visualized  on  an  AS  LMD  microscope  (Leica  Microsystems)  and  the 
regions  of  interest  from  the  tissue  sections  of  normal  and  cancer  tissue  samples  were  selected  and 
micro-dissected  with  the  help  of  a  UV  laser  on  the  AS  LMD.  The  tissue  portions  were  directly  dropped 
into  the  Eppendorf  tubes  for  single  tube  protein  recovery  methods  and  three  to  six  tissue  sections  (8 
pm)  were  utilized  to  procure  ~  50,000  cells  by  LMD  depending  on  the  celiularity  of  the  tissue  samples. 

Tissue  sample  pre-treatment.  For  proteomics  sample  preparation,  the  breast  tissue  samples 
(either  the  OCT  sections  or  the  cells  procured  from  the  OCT  sections  using  LMD)  were  first  thawed  on  ice 
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for  10  min.  The  OCT  section  samples  were  washed  briefly  with  200  pL  of  60%  ethanol  for  three  times  to 
remove  the  OCT  polymers  on  the  surface,  followed  by  drying  at  room  temperature  for  10  min.  The  LMD 
samples  were  used  directly  without  washing. 

TFE  digestion.  Thirty  microllters  of  50  mM  NH4HCO3,  pH  8  buffer  and  30  pL  of  neat  TFE  (Sigma- 
Aldrich)  were  added  to  the  pre-washed  OCT  section  or  LMD  sample  in  a  microcentrifuge  tube.  The  tube 
was  wrapped  with  parafilm  and  sonicated  for  30  s  using  a  Branson  Sonifier  250  (Branson  Ultrasonics, 
Danbury,  CT)  and  then  set  on  ice  for  30  s;  this  process  was  repeated  for  3  min.  The  sample  was  then 
incubated  at  60  ®C  for  2  h  with  gentle  shaking  at  300  rpm.  Dithiothreitol  (DTT)  was  added  for  a  final 
concentration  of  2  mM  and  the  sample  was  incubated  at  37  °C  for  1  h  with  gentle  shaking.  After  diluting 
the  sample  5-fold  with  50  mM  NH4HCO3,  pH  8  buffer,  sequencing  grade  modified  porcine  trypsin 
(Promega,  Madison,  Wl)  was  added  to  the  sample  with  1:50  (w/w)  trypsin-to-protein  ratio  (protein 
amount  in  the  sample  was  estimated  based  on  protein  assay  results  of  a  test  TFE  tissue  lysate  with  a 
known  amount  of  cells)  and  incubated  for  3  h  at  37  “C  with  gentle  mixing.  The  resulting  tryptic  digest 
was  ultracentrifuged  at  an  RCFavg  of  227,000  x  g  for  20  min  at  4  'C  and  the  supernatant  was  transferred 
to  another  microcentrifuge  tube  and  concentrated  in  a  Speed-Vac  SC  250  Express  (Thermo  Savant, 
Holbrook,  NY).  The  sample  was  resuspended  in  25  mM  NH4HCO3  and  adjusted  to  a  final  concentration  of 
0.4  pg/pL  based  on  the  results  of  BCA  protein  assay  (Pierce  Rockford,  IL).  Samples  were  snap  frozen  and 
stored  at  -80  °C  until  time  for  either  LC-MS  or  LC-MS/MS  analysis. 

RapiGest  digestion.  Sixty  microliters  of  0.1%  RapiGest™  SF  Surfactant  (Waters,  Milford,  MA) 
solution  in  50  mM  NH4HCO3  and  2  mM  DTT  were  added  to  the  pre-washed  OCT  section  or  LMD  sample 
and  the  mixture  was  sonicated  as  described  above.  The  sample  was  incubated  at  50  'C  for  30  min  with 
gentle  shaking,  followed  by  trypsin  digestion  as  described  above.  After  trypsin  incubation,  10% 
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trifluoroacetic  acid  (TFA)  was  added  to  the  digested  sample  for  a  final  TFA  concentration  of  0.5%.  The 
sample  was  mixed  briefly  using  a  vortex  mixer  and  incubated  at  37  “C  for  60  min.  The  resulting  RapiGest 
digest  was  then  ultracentrifuged,  concentrated,  concentration  adjusted,  and  stored  as  described  in  the 
TFE  digestion  protocol. 

PPS  digestion.  Sixty  microliters  of  0.1%  PPS  Silent™  Surfactant  {Protein  Discovery,  Knoxville,  TN) 
solution  in  50  mM  NH4HCO3  and  2  mM  DTT  were  added  to  the  pre-washed  OCT  section  or  LMD  sample 
and  the  mixture  was  sonicated  as  described  above.  The  sample  was  incubated  at  50  °C  for  30  min  with 
gentle  shaking,  followed  by  trypsin  digestion  as  described  above.  After  trypsin  incubation,  formic  acid 
was  added  to  the  digested  sample  for  a  final  concentration  of  50%  (v/v).  The  sample  was  mixed  briefly 
using  a  vortex  mixer  and  incubated  at  30  X  for  2  h.  The  resulting  PPS  digest  was  then  ultracentrifuged, 
concentrated,  concentration  adjusted,  and  stored  as  described  in  the  TFE  digestion  protocol. 

Strong  cation  exchange  (SCX)  liquid  chromatography  separation.  To  test  the  possibility  of 
removing  the  OCT  polymers  while  fractionating  the  peptides,  two  30-pm  thick  OCT  sections  from  an 
OCT-embedded  normal  breast  tissue  block  were  digested  using  the  TFE  protocol  as  described  above. 

SCX  separation  was  performed  using  100  pg  of  the  TFE  digest  on  an  Agilent  1100  HPLC  System  (Agilent, 
Palo  Alto,  CA).  The  separation  was  performed  on  a  PolySulfoethyl  A,  200  x  2.I  mm,  5  pm,  300-A  column 
with  a  10  X  2.1  mm  guard  column  (PolyLC,  Columbia,  MD)  at  a  flow  rate  of  0.2  mL/min.  Mobile  phases 
consisted  of  10  mM  ammonium  formate,  pH  3.0,  25%  acetonitrile  (A)  and  500  mM  ammonium  formate, 
pH  6.8,  25%  acetonitrile  (8).  Peptides  were  separated  using  the  following  linear  gradient:  100%  A  for  10 
min,  increasing  to  50%  B  over  50  min  and  then  to  100%  B  over  the  next  10  min,  and  finally,  100%  B  for 
the  last  10  min.  One  fraction  was  collected  every  minute  and  the  peptide  fractions  were  subsequently 
pooled  into  a  total  of  30  fractions  based  on  elution  order.  Fractions  were  dried  in  a  Speed-Vac 
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concentrator  and  reconstituted  in  30  irL  of  25  mM  NH4HCO3.  After  the  digestion  protocol  optimization 
experiments,  two  30-pm  thick  OCT  sections  from  an  OCT-embedded  breast  tumor  tissue  block  were 
digested  by  the  PPS  protocol  and  fractionated  in  the  same  fashion  using  SCX.  The  SCX  fractions  were 
snap  frozen  and  stored  at  -80  "C  until  time  for  LC-MS/MS  analysis. 

LC-MS/MS  and  LC-MS  analyses.  The  HPLC  system  consisted  of  an  in-house  assembled  custom 
configuration  of  65-mL  Isco  Model  65D  syringe  pumps  (Isco,  Lincoln,  NE),  2-position  Valeo  valves  (Valeo 
Instruments,  Houston,  TX),  and  a  PAL  autosampler  (Leap  Technologies,  Carrboro,  NC),  allowing  for  fully 
automated  sample  analysis  across  four  separate  HPLC  columns.^^  Reversed-phase  capillary  HPLC 
columns  were  manufactured  in-house  by  slurry  packing  3-pm  Jupiter  Cig  stationary  phase  (Phenomenex, 
Torrance,  CA)  into  a  60-cm  length  of  360  pm  o.d.  x  75  pm  i.d.  fused  silica  capillary  tubing  (Polymicro 
Technologies,  Phoenix,  AZ)  that  incorporated  a  0.5-pm  retaining  screen  in  a  1/16"  custom  laser-bored  75 
pm  i.d.  union  (screen  and  union  -  Vaico  Instruments  Co,,  Houston,  TX;  laser  bore  -  Lenox  Laser,  Glen 
Arm,  MD).  Mobile  phase  consisted  of  0.1%  formic  acid  in  water  (A)  and  0.1%  formic  acid  in  acetonitrile 
(B).  The  mobile  phase  was  degassed  using  an  in-line  Degassex  Model  DG4400  vacuum  degasser 
(Phenomenex).  The  HPLC  system  was  equilibrated  at  10  kpsi  with  100%  mobile  phase  A,  and  then  a 
mobile  phase  selection  valve  was  switched  50  min  after  injection,  which  created  a  near-exponential 
gradient  as  mobile  phase  B  displaced  Aina  2,5  mL  active  mixer.  A  40-cm  length  of  360  pm  o.d.  x  15  pm 
i.d.  fused  silica  tubing  was  used  to  split  ~17  pL/min  of  flow  before  it  reached  the  injection  valve  (5  pL 
sample  loop).  The  split  flow  controlled  the  gradient  speed  under  conditions  of  constant  pressure 
operation  (10  kpsi).  Flow  through  the  capillary  HPLC  column  when  equilibrated  to  100%  mobile  phase  A 
was  ~500  nL/min.  The  SCX  fractions  were  analyzed  by  an  LTQ  mass  spectrometer  (Thermo  Scientific, 

San  Jose,  CA)  coupled  with  an  in-house  developed  electrospray  ionization  (ESI)  interface  and  the  ten 
most  intensive  peaks  in  the  previous  MS  spectrum  were  selected  for  MS/MS  in  the  linear  ion  trap. 
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other  OCT  section  or  LMD  samples  digested  by  the  three  different  protocols  were  analyzed  by  an  LTQ- 
Orbitrap  mass  spectrometer  (Thermo  Scientific).  In  both  LTQ  and  LTQ-Orbitrap  analyses,  data  was 
acquired  for  100  min,  beginning  65  min  after  sample  injection  (15  min  into  gradient);  a  dynamic 
exclusion  time  of  60  s  was  used  to  discriminate  against  previously  analyzed  ions.  Orbitrap  spectra  (AGC 
1x10®)  were  collected  from  400-2000  m/z  at  a  resolution  of  60,000  followed  by  data  dependent  ion  trap 
MS/MS  spectra  (AGC  1x10^)  of  the  six  most  abundant  ions  using  a  collision  energy  setting  of  35%. 

Data  analysis.  All  MS/MS  datasets  obtained  in  the  LTQ  and  LTQ-Orbitrap  analyses  were 
searched  by  SEQUEST  (Thermo  Scientific)  against  the  human  International  Protein  Index  (IPI)  database 
(version  3.41;  consisting  of  69,731  protein  entries;  available  on  line  at  www.ebi.ac.uk/IPI)  using  no 
enzyme  rules.  Tandem  MS  peaks  were  generated  byextract_msn.exe,  part  of  the  SEQUEST  software 
package  (for  LTQ  data),  or  DeconMSn^^  (for  LTQ-Orbitrap  data).  No  modification  of  the  amino  acid 
residues  was  employed.  The  peptide  identifications  were  filtered  by  stringent  criteria  established  by 
applying  a  decoy  database  search  (mass  error  was  used  as  an  additional  constraint  for  filtering  the  MS/MS 
data  from  the  LTQ-Orbitrap  analyses)  to  limit  the  false  positive  rate  to  <1%  at  the  peptide  level.^'*'^® 

Quantitative  analysis  of  the  breast  tissue  proteins  in  a  total  of  24  LC-MS  datasets  (3X3  using 

normal  OCT  section  samples;  3X3  using  LMD  samples  procured  from  normal  OCT  sections;  2  using 

cancer  OCT  section  samples;  and  2X2  using  LMD  samples  procured  from  tumor  OCT  sections)  utilized 

the  PNNL-developed  AMT  tag  approach.  An  AMT  tag  database  was  established  by  combining  peptide 

and  protein  identifications  obtained  from  the  2D-LC-MS/MS  analyses  of  normal  and  cancer  OCT  section 

samples.  A  suite  of  in-house  developed  informatics  tools  were  used  to  process  LC-LTQ-Orbitrap  MS  data 

and  correlate  the  resulting  LC-MS  features  to  the  AMT  tag  database  containing  the  characteristic 

accurate  mass  and  LC  elution  time  for  the  peptides  identified  from  breast  tissue  proteins.^®' The  initial 

28 

analysis  of  raw  LC-MS  data  involved  a  mass  transformation,  or  deisotoping,  step  using  Decon2LS, 
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which  generated  a  text  file  report  for  each  LC-MS  dataset  including  both  the  monoisotopic  masses  and 
the  corresponding  intensities  for  all  detected  species  for  each  mass  spectrum.  Further  downstream 
data  analysis  incorporated  all  of  the  possible  detected  peptides  into  a  feature  matching  and  visualization 
program  VIPER^^  to  correlate  the  LC-MS  features  to  the  peptide  identifications  in  the  AMT  tag  database 
and  calculate  their  peak  areas.  After  filtering  by  mass  error  and  normalized  elution  time  (NET)  error,  as 
well  as  a  requirement  of  each  peptide  to  be  observed  in  at  least  4  out  of  the  24  LC-MS  datasets,  the 
false  positive  rate  of  the  AMT  tag  peak  matching  was  estimated  as  <4%  using  an  "11-Da  shift"  strategy.^” 

The  'ProteinProphet'  program^^  was  then  used  to  define  non-redundant  protein  groups  for  all 
peptides  identified  in  both  LC-MS/MS  and  LC-MS  analyses  as  previously  described.^^  Briefly,  all  peptides 
that  passed  the  filtering  criteria  were  assigned  an  identical  probability  score  of  1  and  entered  into  the 
software  program  (solely  for  clustering  analysis)  to  generate  a  final  list  of  nonredundant  proteins  or 
protein  groups.  One  protein  was  randomly  selected  to  represent  each  corresponding  protein  group  that 
contains  member  database  entries. 

Data  normalization  and  quantification  of  the  relative  protein  abundances  in  different  samples 
were  performed  and  visualized  using  in-house  developed  software  DAnTE.^^  Briefly,  peptide  intensities 
from  the  LC-MS  analyses  were  Log2  transformed  and  normalized  using  a  mean  central  tendency 
procedure.  Peptide  abundances  were  then  "rolled  up"  to  the  protein  level  employing  the  R-rollup 
method  (based  on  trends  observed  at  peptide  level)  implemented  in  DAnTE. 

Gene  ontology  annotation  was  performed  using  a  software  tool  STRAP.^'’  The  final  distribution 
charts  were  generated  using  Excel. 

Results 

Protocol  optimization  for  preparing  OCT-embedded  breast  tissue  samples  for  LC-MS  analysis. 
Three  "one-tube"  protein  extraction  and  digestion  protocols  based  on  different  detergents  or  organic 
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solvents,  namely  PPS,  RapiGest,  and  TFE,  were  tested  for  preparing  the  OCT-emfaedded  breast  tissue 
samples  for  LC-MS  analysis.  To  compare  the  performance  of  the  three  different  protocols,  both  OCT 
sections  (12  pm  thick  each)  and  LMD  samples  {~50,000  cells  each)  were  prepared  from  one  OCT- 
embedded  normal  breast  tissue  block,  Three  process  replicates  were  performed  for  each  protocol  and 
sample  type,  and  the  resulting  peptide  samples  were  analyzed  by  LC-LTQ-Orbitrap.  Peptides  and 
proteins  were  identified  from  both  LC-MS  and  MS/MS  data  using  the  AMT  tag  approach  and  the  Sequest 
algorithm,  respectively. 

Figure  lA  shows  typical  base  peak  chromatograms  of  the  LC-MS  analyses  of  samples  prepared 
using  the  three  protein  extraction  and  digestion  protocols.  All  the  OCT  section  samples  showed 
overwhelming  OCT  polymer  contamination  which  heavily  suppressed  the  peptide  signals  and  hence 
severely  compromised  their  MS  detection.  One  example  of  the  base  peak  chromatogram  of  an  OCT 
section  sample  prepared  by  the  PPS  protocol  is  shown  in  the  bottom  panel  of  Figure  lA,  and  the 
averaged  mass  spectrum  of  the  OCT  polymers  is  shown  in  Figure  IB.  Under  the  experimental  conditions 
employed  in  this  study,  the  OCT  polymers  were  detected  as  3+  ion  series  ranging  from  400-700  m/z,  2+ 
ion  series  ranging  from  400-1100  m/z,  and  1+  ion  series  ranging  from  900-2000  m/z.  In  contrast  all  the 
LMD  samples  prepared  by  the  three  protocols  showed  no  obvious  sign  of  OCT  polymer  contamination 
and  similar  peptide  elution  patterns  (Figure  lA). 

The  PPS  protocol  provided  the  highest  peptide  yield.  For  example,  the  averaged  peptide  yields 
of  the  PPS,  RapiGest,  and  TFE  protocols  for  the  12-pm  OCT  sections  from  the  same  normal  breast  tissue 
block  were  85,  70,  and  56  pg,  respectively.  Table  1  summarizes  the  peptide  and  protein  identifications 
obtained  from  the  LC-MS  analyses  (through  the  AMT  tag  approach)  of  these  samples  prepared  from 
normal  breast  tissue.  Apparently,  the  PPS  protocol  provided  the  largest  numbers  of  peptide  and  protein 
for  both  OCT  sections  and  LMD  samples.  The  least  effective  protocol,  the  TFE  protocol,  provided  only 
~40-60%  peptide  and  ~45-65%  protein  identifications  when  compared  to  the  PPS  protocol.  The 
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comparison  of  the  overall  reproducibility  of  the  three  protocols,  as  reflected  by  the  relative  standard 
deviation  (RSD)  and  the  averaged  overlap  of  peptide  and  protein  identifications  in  the  three  process 
replicates,  was  very  similar  in  the  LC-MS  analyses  of  the  LMD  samples;  however,  the  PPS  protocol 
demonstrated  the  best  reproducibility  in  the  LC-MS  analyses  of  the  OCT  section  samples.  In  addition, 
LC-MS/MS  data  from  the  same  analyses  displayed  the  same  trends  (e.g.,  PPS  provided  the  best  coverage 
and  reproducibility),  but  in  general  yielded  much  less  {~30%)  peptide  and  protein  identifications  than 
did  in  the  LC-MS  analysis  {data  not  shown).  Based  on  these  results,  the  PPS  protocol  was  chosen  as  the 
method  of  choice  for  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  the  breast  tumor  samples. 

sex  liquid  chromatography  for  simultaneous  OCT  polymer  removal  and  peptide  fractionation. 
In  the  above  analysis  of  normal  breast  tissue  samples,  the  samples  procured  by  LMD  seemed  to  be  free 
from  the  OCT  polymer  contamination  and  therefore,  were  ideal  for  direct  analysis  by  either  LC-MS  or  LC- 
MS/MS.  However,  the  accumulation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  cells  by  LMD  for  a  2D-LC-MS/MS  analysis 
for  increased  proteome  coverage  could  be  quite  laborious  and  time  consuming.  OCT  sections  can  be 
readily  obtained  for  such  2D  analysis,  but  the  severe  polymer  contamination  presented  a  formidable 
challenge  for  direct  LC-MS/MS  analysis  of  this  type  of  sample. 

Since  polyvinyl  alcohol  and  polyethylene  glycol  (two  of  the  three  major  components  of  the  OCT 
compound)  are  nonionic  polymers,  we  reason  that  SCX  liquid  chromatographic  separation  would 
remove  them  from  the  tryptic  peptides  that  carry  positive  charge  in  SCX  buffer  A  (10  mM  ammonium 
formate,  pH  3/25%  acetonitrile).  Figure  2  shows  the  UV  trace  (280  nm)  of  a  SCX  separation  of  an  OCT 
section  sample  procured  from  normal  breast  tissue  and  digested  using  the  TFE  protocol.  The  large 
amount  of  OCT  polymers  in  the  sample  eluted  very  early  (0-5%  B)  in  the  chromatogram  as  a  large  and 
broad  peak.  Benzalkonium  chloride,  that  has  an  aromatic  ring  and  consists  of  ~85%  (w/w)  of  the  OCT 
compound,  is  probably  responsible  for  most  of  the  absorbance  at  280  nm;  the  other  two  nonionic 
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polymers  could  be  eluting  at  the  same  time  due  to  their  lack  of  retention  under  the  SCX  conditions. 
Moreover,  the  OCT  polymer  contamination  did  not  have  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  fractionation  of 
the  tryptic  peptides  by  SCX.  LC-MS/MS  analysis  of  the  30  SCX  fractions  resulted  in  a  total  of  6,708 
peptide  identifications  covering  1,994  proteins  (1,074  proteins  have  two  or  more  peptide 
identifications).  The  peptide  and  protein  identifications  are  available  in  Supplementary  Table  1. 

After  the  Initial  optimization  of  protein  extraction  and  digestion,  an  OCT  section  sample 
procured  from  breast  tumor  and  digested  using  the  best  performing  PPS  protocol  was  also  fractionated 
using  the  same  SCX  method  that  removes  the  OCT  polymers.  Figure  3  shows  the  base  peak 
chromatograms  of  the  LC-MS/MS  analyses  of  the  30  SCX  fractions.  Clearly,  the  OCT  polymers  that  once 
produced  dominant  signals  in  LC-MS/MS  analysis  of  the  original  OCT  section  sample  (see  Figure  3  insert) 
were  no  longer  detectable  under  identical  LC-MS/MS  conditions  after  the  SCX  separation.  Comparing  to 
the  normal  OCT  section  sample,  the  cancer  OCT  section  sample  that  went  through  the  same  2D-LC- 
MS/MS  analysis  provided  substantially  better  proteome  coverage.  A  total  of  19,025  peptides  were 
identified,  covering  4557  non-redundant  proteins  (2852  proteins  have  two  or  more  peptides). 
Corresponding  peptide  and  protein  identifications  are  available  in  Supplementary  Table  2. 

Single-run  LC-MS  and  LC-MS/MS  analysis  of  breast  tumor  samples  using  the  PPS  protocol.  The 
best  performing  PPS  protocol  for  the  normal  breast  tissue  was  applied  to  the  analysis  of  breast  tumor 
OCT  sections  and  LMD  samples  using  LC-MS  and  LC-MS/MS.  To  test  whether  increased  cell  numbers 
have  an  effect  on  the  final  peptide  and  protein  identifications,  two  LMD  samples  containing  ~50,000  and 
100,000  cells  (each  with  two  process  replicates)  were  compared  head-to-head;  two  12-pm  thick  OCT 
sections  were  also  prepared  from  the  same  breast  tumor  tissue  block  for  comparison.  After  LC-LTQ- 
Orbitrap  analysis  under  the  identical  conditions,  peptide  and  protein  identifications  obtained  from  both 
single-run  LC-MS/MS  and  LC-MS  levels  were  compared  (Table  2). 
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Unlike  the  analyses  of  the  norma!  breast  tissue  samples  {Table  1),  both  LC-MS/MS  and  LC-MS 
analyses  of  the  breast  tumor  samples,  LM  D  samples  free  of  OCT  polymer  contamination  performed 
much  better  than  un-decontaminated  LMD  samples.  For  example,  in  LC-MS/MS  analysis  the  LMD 
samples  provided  ~3-fold  more  peptide  identifications  than  did  the  OCT  section  samples  (in  LC-MS 
analysis  they  provided  ~1.7-fold  more  peptide  identifications).  The  sample  preparation  reproducibility 
(RSD  and  overlap  in  the  number  of  peptide  and  protein  identifications)  was  also  much  better  when  LMD 
samples  were  analyzed  by  both  LC-MS/MS  and  LC-MS,  demonstrating  a  dramatic  effect  of  the  OCT 
polymer  removal  on  significantly  increased  proteome  coverage  and  much  improved  reproducibility  of 
the  measurements.  The  severe  interference  of  the  OCT  polymers  on  effective  LC-MS  analysis  can  be 
visualized  In  Figure  4:  the  strong  signal  from  the  OCT  polymers  (diagonal  lines  indicated  by  the  arrows  in 
Figure  4A)  simply  suppressed  almost  the  entire  peptide  signal  in  the  OCT  polymer  elution  window  and 
hence,  resulted  in  very  limited  peptide  identifications  (Figure  4B);  in  comparison  the  LMD  sample  had 
many  more  peptide  signals  (Figure  4C)  in  the  same  region  which  led  to  successful  peptide  identifications 
through  the  AMT  tag  approach  (Figure  4D). 

As  observed  in  the  analyses  of  normal  breast  tissue  OCT  sections  and  LMD  samples,  LC-MS 
analysis  of  the  same  types  of  samples  from  breast  tumor  achieved  significantly  better  proteome 
coverage  and  reproducibility  than  that  obtained  in  the  LC-MS/MS  analysis,  attributing  to  the  much  lower 
degree  of  undersampling  in  LC-MS,  This  effect  was  even  more  severe  for  the  OCT  section  samples  at 
both  the  peptide  and  protein  levels.  Moreover,  greater  than  6,000  peptides  covering  ~2,000  proteins 
can  be  identified  from  a  single  LC-MS  analysis  of  the  LMD  samples  (Table  2),  demonstrating  an 
important  advancement  in  the  proteomics  analysis  of  breast  tissue  specimens. 

The  50,000-cell  LMD  sample  and  the  100,000-cell  LMD  sample  showed  very  similar  numbers  of 
peptide  and  protein  identifications  in  both  LC-MS/MS  and  LC-MS  analyses.  This  is  because  even  50,000 
cells  were  able  to  yield  a  sufficient  amount  of  peptides  (~20  pg)  and  the  increase  in  cell  number  did  not 
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have  an  effect  on  the  overall  peptide  yield  (i.e.,  ~40  pg  for  100,000  ceils)  using  the  PPS  protocol,  and  the 
loading  (2  pg)  was  the  same  for  these  two  LMD  samples.  The  PPS  protocol  was  able  to  robustly  extract 
and  digest  the  proteins  in  the  50,000-cell  and  100,000-cell  LMD  samples  for  direct  LC-MS  analysis. 

Figure  5  shows  LC-MS  base  peak  chromatograms  of  the  50,000-  and  100,000-cell  LMD  samples,  and  they 
displayed  highly  comparable  peptide  elution  and  intensity  patterns.  Comparing  to  similar  analysis  of  the 
50,000-cell  LMD  samples  procured  from  normal  breast  tissue  (Figure  1)  and  processed  by  the  same  PPS 
protocol,  the  breast  tumor  LMD  samples  showed  more  distinctive  peaks  that  were  more  evenly 
distributed  in  the  base  peak  chromatograms  (Figure  5). 

Combining  the  LMD  and  LC-MS  for  the  analysis  of  the  breast  tumor  samples  resulted  in  very  high 
overlap  in  the  peptide  and  protein  identifications  (see  Table  2;  ~90%  and  93%,  respectively), 
representing  a  significant  improvement  in  qualitative  reproducibility  compared  to  that  of  direct  analysis 
of  the  OCT  section  samples  applying  conventional  LC-MS/MS  analysis  (see  Table  2;  58%  and  74%, 
respectively).  To  further  evaluate  the  reproducibility  at  the  protein  quantification  level,  label-free 
quantification  was  performed  for  all  the  breast  tissue  samples  (both  normal  and  tumor  tissue)  that  were 
prepared  by  the  PPS  protocol  and  analyzed  by  LC-MS  in  process  replicates.  Both  the  50,000-  and 
100,000-cell  breast  tumor  LMD  samples  had  a  very  high  correlation  score  (R^>0.98)  for  protein 
abundances  between  the  replicates  (Figure  6A  and  6B),  again  clearly  demonstrating  the  highly  reliable 
nature  of  such  analysis  for  quantitative  proteome  characterization  of  breast  tumor  specimens. 

Replicates  of  the  breast  tumor  OCT  section  samples  (Figure  6C)  had  a  lower,  though  similar,  correlation 
score  {R^~0.89)  as  that  of  the  replicates  of  the  normal  breast  tissue  LMD  samples  (Figure  6D),  reflecting 
a  higher  level  of  variation  in  the  cell  type  and  distribution  in  those  sample  types. 

Discussion 
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Molecular  analysis  of  differences  in  the  DNA,  RNA,  and  protein  content  of  tumor  cells  compared 
to  their  normal  counterpoints  has  proven  to  be  a  highly  useful  approach  to  fundamental  advances  in  our 
understanding  of  the  processes  leading  to  malignant  transformation.  In  addition,  statistically  robust 
changes  in  gene  expression  or  protein  abundance  /post-translational  modification  between  normal  and 
cancerous  tissue  have  the  potential  to  serve  as  biomarkers,  either  for  early  diagnosis  of  cancer,  for 
estimation  of  prognosis,  or  for  matching  of  molecular  therapies  to  molecular  defects.  However,  the  full 
potential  of  molecular  analyses  cannot  be  realized  until  several  technical  hurdles  have  been  overcome. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficiently  homogeneous  cell  populations  for  valid 
assessment  of  molecular  markers. 

The  use  of  LMD  to  isolate  histologically  distinct  regions  containing  a  single  predominant  cell  type 
(e.g.,  tumor  versus  adjacent  normal,  or  epithelial  versus  stromal)  has  proven  highly  beneficial  for  gene 
expression  profiling  experiments,  particularly  as  PCR-based  methods  overcome  many  of  the  limitations 
of  small  sample  size.  Proteome  analysis  of  samples  isolated  by  LMD  has  proven  to  be  much  more 
challenging,  in  part  due  to  sample  size  limitations,  but  also  due  to  the  present  of  contaminants  in  tissues 
preserved  with  either  FFPE  or  OCT.  In  this  report  we  compare  three  alternative  "one-tube"  protocols, 
applied  to  both  bulk  OCT  sections  and  sub-regions  isolated  by  LMD. 

"One-tube"  protocols  for  protein  extraction  and  digestion  of  small-sized  biospecimens  have 
become  a  popular  choice  for  proteome  analysis  as  these  protocols  minimize  potential  sample  loss.®^ 
However,  when  using  "one-tube"  protocols  without  a  separate  sample  clean-up  step,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  use  of  strong  detergents  such  as  SDS  and/or  chaotropic  agents  such  as  urea  or  thiourea  for 
protein  extraction  and  denaturation,  when  it  is  desired  to  use  LC-MS  for  analysis,  rather  than  PAGE. 
Instead,  cleavable  detergents  (such  as  PPS  and  RapiGest)  that  are  readily  hydrolyzed  at  low  pH  into 
easily  removed,  soluble  by-products  with  no  residual  detergent  properties  are  used  to  generate  ESI- 
compatible  peptide  preparations  for  more  sensitive  LC-MS  and  LC-MS/MS  analysis;  simple  organic 
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solvents  (e.g.,  TFE,  methanol)  are  also  effective.  While  these  "one-tube"  protocols  simplify  sample 
processing  and  minimize  sample  loss,  there  remain  concerns  about  protein  extraction  and  digestion 
efficiency  and  whether  the  other  cellular  by-products  (e.g.,  lipids  and  carbohydrates)  interfere  with  the 
peptide-centric  proteomics  analysis.  Our  results  indicated  that  the  PPS  protocol  provided  the  highest 
peptide  yield  as  well  as  the  largest  number  of  peptide  and  protein  identifications  (see  Table  1)  for  the 
OCT-embedded  breast  tissue  samples.  However,  the  effectiveness  of  the  cteavable  detergents  and 
organic  solvents  in  terms  of  protein  extraction  and  digestion  can  be  sample-dependent.  For  example, 
the  least  effective  protocol  in  this  study,  the  TFE  protocol,  has  been  working  very  well  in  the  study  of 
mouse  brain  samples,^®  implying  that  the  biochemical  characteristics  of  the  tissue  will  have  a  bearing  on 
the  selection  of  the  most  effective  extraction  protocols.  In  the  LMD-processed  and  PPS-digested  breast 
tissue  samples,  there  are  some  lower  molecular  weight  species  (such  as  the  horizontai  lines  in  Figure  4C 
after  scan  S12486)  that  eluted  late  in  the  RPLC  separation;  however,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  interfering 
with  the  LC-MS  analysis  through  the  AMT  tag  approach  (same  for  the  other  two  protocols,  data  not 
shown).  The  fact  that  we  can  reproducibly  identify  and  quantify  greater  than  6,000  peptides  covering 
~2,000  proteins  in  single-run  LC-MS  analysis  of  the  PPS  tissue  digests  suggest  that  this  "one-tube" 
protocol  is  sufficiently  effective  and  robust  for  most  proteomics  applications. 

One  advantage  of  the  proteomics  strategy  for  the  breast  tissue  analysis  presented  in  this  study 
is  that  readily  available  OCT  sections  (using  SCX  liquid  chromatography  to  remove  the  polymers  while 
fractionating  the  peptides)  could  be  used  for  building  an  actual  tissue  AMT  tag  database.  We  could  then 
comprehensively  and  quantitatively  analyze  the  LMD  samples  using  single-run  LC-MS  analysis  for  large- 
scale  applications.  Previously,  analyses  of  LMD  breast  tissue  samples  used  AMT  tag  databases  that  were 
established  through  2D-LC-MS/MS  analyses  of  cultured  cell  lines,  e.g.,  human  mammary  epithelial  cells 
and  MCF-7  cells.“  Although  these  cell  lines  represent  aspects  of  normal  and  malignant  breast  tissue, 
they  reportedly  have  a  distinct  molecular  profile  compared  to  primary  cells  or  tissues.^^  As  a  result. 
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proteins  expressed  solely  in  tumor  tissues  may  be  absent  from  the  AMT  tag  database  of  cultured  cell 
lines  and  hence,  negatively  affect  the  overall  peptide  identification  efficiency  when  applying  the  AMT 
tag  approach.  For  example,  previous  LC-MS  analysis  of  LMD  breast  tissue  samples  using  such  cultured 
cell  line  databases  resulted  in  ~20%  identification  rate  for  the  unique  LC-MS  features;^®  in  the  current 
study,  we  were  able  to  achieve  a  >50%  identification  rate  at  an  even  lower  FDR  level  (10%  vs.  4%)  using 
a  tissue  AMT  tag  database  that  was  generated  through  2D-LC-MS/MS  analysis  of  samples  prepared  from 
exactly  the  same  tissue  block.  In  comparative  analysis  of  different  tissues  with  distinct  molecular  or 
phenotypic  characteristics,  such  as  metastasis,  ER/PR/HER2  status,  etc.,  it  is  advantageous  to  establish 
the  AMT  tag  database  for  multiple  tissue  types,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  pool  tissue  samples. 

In  this  study  the  breast  tumor  samples  provided  much  broader  proteome  coverage  than  that 
obtained  with  the  normal  breast  tissue  samples  (see  Table  1  and  Table  2  for  details).  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  function  of  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  sample,  as  we  loaded  similar  amount  of  samples 
for  both  LC-MS  (2  pg  per  injection)  and  2D-LC-MS/MS  (a  total  of  100  pg  for  SCX)  analyses  of  the  normal 
and  cancer  breast  tissue  specimens.  This  is  also  reflected  in  Figure  1  and  Figure  5  as  the  analyses  of 
normal  and  cancer  tissue  showed  comparable  LC-MS  peak  intensity.  The  peptide  yield  for  the  normal 
and  cancer  tissue  is  comparable,  too.  For  example,  the  PPS-digested  normal  and  cancer  OCT  sections 
(12  pm)  yielded  85+8  and  74+7  pg  of  peptides,  respectively.  The  difference  in  the  extent  of  proteome 
coverage  observed  for  normal  versus  cancer  breast  tissue  may  have  intrinsic  differences  in  protein 
content  between  epithelial  and  stromal  cells  (histological  images  of  normal  and  cancerous  breast  tissues 
are  available  in  Supplementary  Figure  1).  A  comparison  of  the  GO  cellular  component  terms  in  the 
normal  tissue  and  tumor  samples  showed  significant  differences  in  several  categories.  For  instance, 
compared  to  their  normal  tissue  counterparts,  both  tumor  LMD  and  OCT  section  samples  showed 
consistently  higher  protein  representation  in  nucleus  and  endoplasmic  reticulum,  and  lower  protein 
representations  in  cytoskeleton,  plasma  membrane,  cell  surface,  and  extracellular  space  (Figure  7).  To 
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confirm  this,  we  examined  the  MS  identification  of  the  keratins  in  the  norma!  tissue  and  tumor  samples, 
as  a  specific  example  of  a  major  cytoskeletal  protein.  The  results  showed  that  indeed  keratin  proteins 
have  a  much  higher  representation  in  the  normal  tissue  samples:  1)  in  the  LC-MS  analyses  of  the  LMD 
samples,  an  increase  (normal  versus  cancer  tissue)  of  1.8X  and  1.6X  was  observed  for  the  percentage  of 
keratin  protein  and  peptide  identifications,  respectively;  and  2)  in  the  2D-LC-MS/MS  analyses  of  the  OCT 
section  samples,  corresponding  increase  was  2.9X  and  5. IX,  respectively  (see  Table  3).  Although  it  was 
not  a  head-to-head  comparison  for  the  OCT  section  samples  (i.e.,  the  normal  tissue  sample  was  digested 
using  the  TFE  protocol  and  the  tumor  sample  was  digested  using  PPS  protocol),  the  results  showed  the 
same  trend  in  terms  of  significantly  increased  keratin  proteins  in  the  normal  tissue  samples.  Among  the 
most  represented  subcellular  locations,  there  was  no  obvious  difference  in  cytoplasm  (~19%  of  all  GO 
terms),  while  a  significant  increase  was  observed  for  nucleus  (~20%  of  all  GO  terms)  in  the  tumor 
samples,  suggesting  increased  expression  of  proteins  in  the  nucleus  and  potentially  more  heterogeneous 
populations  of  the  tumor  cells.  This  result  is  also  in  alignment  with  the  well-known  increase  in  nucleus 
to  cytoplasm  ratio  in  transformed  cells. 

To  summarize,  in  this  study  we  developed  a  highly  effective  strategy  that  is  suitable  for 
quantitative,  comprehensive,  and  high-throughput  proteome  characterization  of  archived  OCT- 
embedded  breast  tissue  specimens  for  biomedical  and  clinical  applications.  This  is  especially  attractive 
for  systems  biology  study  because  the  OCT-embedded  tissue  specimens  have  proven  to  be  reliable 
resources  for  immunohistopathological  characterization  as  well  as  comprehensive  molecular 
examination  by  multiple  "omics"  technologies.  However,  the  data  presented  here  by  no  means 
represent  the  best  results  achievable  by  this  strategy.  Many  analytical  aspects  for  more  sensitive  and 
comprehensive  analysis,  such  as  capillary  LC  columns  with  smaller  inner  diameter,  longer  LC  gradient, 
and  faster  and  more  sensitive  high-resolution  MS  instruments,  can  be  employed  to  further  improve  the 
capability  of  LC-MS  coupled  to  AMT  tag  databases  for  analyzing  smaller-sized  samples  and  achieving 
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even  broader  proteome  coverage  and  dynamic  range.  In  addition,  this  strategy  can  be  readily 
implemented  for  large-scale  proteomics  analysis  of  other  tissue  samples  that  were  preserved  using  OCT- 
embedding. 
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Table  1.  Summary  of  the  peptide  and  protein  identifications  obtained  from  LC-MS  anaiyses  of  norma! 
breast  tissue  sampies  using  the  three  "one-tube"  digestion  protocols  (each  with  three  process 
replicates).  RG:  RapiGest’“  SF  Surfactant. 


Sample/  . 
protocol 

Peptides 

All  proteins 

Proteins  with  >=2  peptides 

avg.  # 
of  IDs 

RSD 

avg. 

overlap 

avg.  # 
of  IDs 

RSD 

avg. 

overlap 

avg.  ft 
of  IDs 

RSD 

avg. 

overlap 

LMD_PPS 

2059 

6.9% 

64.9% 

837 

6.8% 

72.6% 

353 

8.7% 

80.8% 

LMD_R6 

1383 

10.4% 

68.6% 

661 

3.7% 

76.9% 

278 

11.4% 

80.3% 

LMD_TFE 

1181 

13.1% 

69.6% 

534 

9.5% 

79.0% 

228 

9.3% 

81.1% 

OCT„PPS 

1859 

3.6% 

72.8% 

836 

0.3% 

81.2% 

342 

5.8% 

85.0% 

OCT_RG 

1256 

9.3% 

66.5% 

582 

4.9% 

75.1% 

259 

9.0% 

83.0% 

OCT_TFE 

705 

14.4% 

60.0% 

377 

18.8% 

67.4% 

157 

10.8% 

77.1% 
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Table  2.  Summary  of  the  peptide  and  protein  identifications  obtained  from  LC-MS/MS  and  LC-MS 
analyses  of  breast  tumor  samples  using  the  PPS  digestion  protocols  (each  with  two  process  replicates). 


Peptides 

All  proteins 

Proteins  with  >~2  peptides 

MS  method 

avg.  ft 
of  IDs 

RSD 

overlap 

avg.  # 
of  IDs 

RSD 

overlap 

avg.  ft 
of  IDs 

RSD 

overlap 

LC-MS/MS^ 

LMD_100K^ 

3313 

0.1% 

72.6% 

1231 

0.2% 

82.9% 

637 

3.9% 

83.1% 

LMD_50K^ 

2917 

0.3% 

69.5% 

1222 

5.4% 

81.9% 

611 

2.8% 

80.5% 

OCT  section'* 

1131 

20.9% 

57.7% 

516 

19.7% 

73.8% 

261 

19.2% 

77.6% 

LC-MS* 

LMD„100K* 

6373 

0.9% 

89.6% 

1998 

1.0% 

93.4% 

1024 

1.7% 

93.2% 

LMD_50K^ 

6092 

2.5% 

87.4% 

1957 

1.7% 

92.6% 

1020 

0.9% 

93.3% 

OCT  section'* 

3551 

7.7% 

77.4% 

1446 

5.6% 

84.1% 

673 

5.0% 

87.5% 

Vhe  results  were  obtained  from  the  same  LC-LTQ-Orbitrap  analysis 
^LMD  samples  with  an  estimated  100,000  cells 
^LMD  samples  with  an  estimated  50,000  cells 
'’oCT  section  Is  12  pm  in  thickness 
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Table  3.  Differential  detection  of  keratins  in  the  normal  breast  tissue  and  breast  tumor  samples. 


Sample 

Total 

protein 

Keratin 

Keratin 

protein 

% 

Total 

keratin 

peptide 

Total 

peptide 

Keratin 

peptide 

% 

Total 

keratin 

spectral 

count 

Total 

spectral 

count 

Keratin 
spectral 
count  % 

cLMD^ 

2265 

31 

1.37 

846 

30828 

2.74 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

nLMD^ 

1208 

30 

2.48 

389 

8624 

4.51 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

COCT^ 

4557 

23 

0.50 

134 

21301 

0.63 

340 

54138 

0.63 

nOCf 

1994 

29 

1.45 

261 

8166 

3.20 

1231 

34715 

3.55 

^Tumor  LMD  samples  (lOOK  and  50K  cells)  digested  by  the  PPS  protocol  (two  process  replicates  each);  analyzed  by 
single  LC-MS. 

^Normal  LMD  samples  digested  by  the  PPS  protocol  (three  process  replicates);  analyzed  by  single  LC-MS. 

®Tumor  OCT  sample  digested  by  the  PPS  protocol;  analyzed  by  2D-LC-MS/MS  (30  SCX  fractions). 

“^Normal  OCT  sample  digested  by  the  TFE  protocol;  analyzed  by  2D-LC-MS/MS  (30  SCX  fractions). 
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Figure  1.  Base  peak  chromatograms  of  LC-MS  analyses  of  LIVID  and  OCT  section  samples  prepared  from 
the  same  normal  breast  tissue  block  using  the  three  different  "one-tube"  digestion  protocols  (A)  and 
averaged  mass  spectrum  for  the  predominant  OCT  polymers  (B).  RG:  RapiGest  surfactant. 

Figure  2.  SCX  liquid  chromatography  separation  of  a  tryptic  digest  prepared  from  OCT-embedded 
normal  breast  tissue.  Simultaneous  polymer  removal  and  peptide  fractionation  were  achieved. 

Figure  3.  Base  peak  chromatograms  of  LC-MS/MS  analyses  of  a  breast  tumor  OCT  section  sample 
digested  by  the  PPS  protocol  and  fractionated  by  SCX  liquid  chromatography  while  having  the  OCT 
polymers  removed.  An  OCT  section  sample  procured  from  the  same  breast  tumor  tissue  block  was 
analyzed  under  the  same  conditions  for  comparison  {insert  in  the  right  bottom  corner). 

Figure  4.  2D  displays  of  LC-MS  analyses  of  the  OCT  section  and  50,000-cell  LMD  samples  prepared  from 
the  same  OCT-embedded  breast  tumor  before  (A:  OCT  section;  C:  LMD)  and  after  (B:  OCT  section;  D: 
LMD)  peak  matching  using  the  AMT  tag  approach.  The  predominant  OCT  polymers  in  the  OCT  section 
sample  (the  diagonal  lines)  are  indicated  by  arrows. 

Figure  5.  Base  peak  chromatograms  of  LC-MS  analyses  of  LMD  samples  (estimated  100,000  and  50,000 
ceils,  respectively)  prepared  from  the  same  OCT-embedded  breast  tumor  using  the  PPS  digestion 
protocol. 

Figure  6.  Correlation  of  relative  protein  abundances  in  the  process  replicates  of  different  breast  tissue 
samples  prepared  by  the  PPS  protocol.  Details  of  the  LC-MS  analysis  and  data  analysis  are  described  in 
Materials  and  Methods. 

Figure  7.  Distribution  of  the  GO  cellular  component  terms  for  the  cancer  and  normal  breast  tissue 
samples.  Details  of  the  analyses  of  the  four  samples  are  described  in  the  footnote  of  Table  3. 
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Figure  6. 


Cancer„LMD_100K_l  Cancer_LMO„50K_l 


Normat_LMD  50K  1 


Supplementary  Figure  1.  Heterogeneity  of  breast  tissue.  Panels  A  and  B  illustrate  the  typical 
heterogeneity  observed  in  histological  images  of  normal  (A)  and  cancerous  (B)  breast  tissue.  Epithelial, 
stromal,  and  fat  components  have  been  labeled.  Note  the  greater  cellularity  overall  of  the  tumor  tissue 
in  Panel  B. 
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Differential  Gene  Expression  Analysis  among  Post-menopausai  Caucasian 
Invasive  Breast  Cancer,  Benign  and  Normal  Subjects 

Jasmine  Saini\  Xing  Li\  Leonid  Kvecher\  Caroline  Larson\  Daniel  Croft\  Yaw- 
Ching  Yang\  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke^,  Craig  D.  Shriver^,  Richard  J.  Mural\  and  Hai 
Hu^ 

^Windber  Research  Institute 

^Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington, 
DC 


Background:  Breast  cancer  (BC)  is  the  second  leading  cause  of  cancer  death 
among  women  in  United  States.  There  have  been  studies  aiming  to  develop  a 
blood-based  BC  detection  assay,  but  most  of  them  were  focused  on  comparing 
blood  samples  from  BC  patients  to  those  from  normal  subjects.  Including  benign 
disease  patients  in  the  study  is  critical  in  developing  a  BC  detection  assay.  In 
addition,  BC  is  a  heterogeneous  disease  with  distinct  characteristics  being 
associated  with  ethnicity  and  menopausal  status.  Thus  we  designed  a  study  to 
analyze  gene  expression,  in  peripheral  blood  samples  from  invasive  BC,  benign 
disease  and  normal  subjects,  stratified  by  menopausal  status  and  ethnicity.  Here 
we  report  the  results  from  Caucasian  postmenopausal  women. 

Method:  Subjects  were  selected  from  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP). 
Microarray  data  using  Affymetrix  GeneChip  Human  Genome  U133  plus  2.0 
arrays,  of  peripheral  blood  samples  from  pathologically  confirmed  invasive  BC 
(n=17)  and  benign  patients  (n=17)  were  compared  to  those  from  normal  subjects 
(n=17}.  All  subjects  were  postmenopausal  Caucasian  women,  matched  for  age. 
Using  GenespringGX  11.0  software,  the  data  were  normalized,  and  QC  on 
hybridization  and  internal  controls  were  performed  before  filtering  out  probesets 
with  the  lowest  20%  signal  intensity  in  each  array.  Asymptotic  t-test  with  FDR 
correction  was  used  and  significant  pathways  were  obtained. 

Results:  Comparison  of  gene  expression  in  invasive  breast  cancer  patients 
(mean+SD  =  63.7+7.0  years  old)  vs.  normal  subjects  (mean+SD  =  63.2+7.4 
years)  identified  1102  significantly  different  genes,  satisfying  the  thresholds  of 
corrected  p  <  0.05  and  fold  change  (FC)  >  1.5.  Of  them.  1003  genes  were  up 
regulated  and  99  genes  being  down  regulated  in  BC  patients.  Comparison  of 
gene  expression  in  benign  disease  women  (mean+SD  =  61.4+10.4  years)  vs. 
normal  women  showed  1320  significantly  different  genes  (corrected  p  <  0.05,  FC 
>  1.5),  with  1121  genes  being  up  regulated  and  199  genes  being  down  regulated 
in  benign  patients.  Of  the  top  10  genes  with  highest  FC  values,  6  genes  (MBNL1, 
FAR1,  MDM4,  ITGA4,  RAB8B  and  EXOC5)  were  common  in  both  analysis  and 
were  up  regulated.  NOTCH  pathway  was  up  regulated  in  both  benign  (p=0.038) 
and  invasive  (p=0.042)  groups.  Similarly,  IL-7  pathway  was  up  regulated  in  both 
benign  (p=0.047)  and  invasive  (p=0.030)  patients.  TCR  pathway  (p=7.36E-04) 


was  up  regulated  in  benign  group  only.  The  benign  vs.  invasive  breast  cancer 
subjects  did  not  show  significant  differential  expression. 

Discussion:  Our  results  provide  a  list  of  differentially  expressed  genes  that  are 
mostly  up  regulated  in  invasive  and  benign  patients  vs.  normal  subjects.  NOTCH 
pathway  is  involved  in  cell-cell  communication  and  angiogenesis.  IL7  pathways 
play  an  important  role  in  immune  system  response,  and  it  is  also  associated  with 
cell  proliferation  and  cell  survival  signaling.  However,  TCR  pathway  is  highly 
significant  only  in  benign  patients  and  stimulation  of  TCR  pathway  induces  a 
signaling  cascade  that  ultimately  results  in  activation  of  induced  cell  death.  This 
activation  could  be  early  body  response  to  prevent  cancer  development  in  benign 
subjects.  When  more  microarray  analyses  are  completed  for  this  study,  we  hope 
to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  possibility  of  developing  a  blood-based 
BC  detection  assay. 


A  comparative  study  of  the  triple-negative  and  basal-like  breast  cancer  subtypes 

Chunqing  Luo*,  Hai  Hu',  Leonid  Kvecher',  Albeit  J.  Kovatich^,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke^,  Yaqin 
Chen',  Richard  J.  Mural'  and  Craig  D.  SMver^ 

'Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  ^MDR  Global  Systems,  Windber,  PA;  ^Walter  Reed 
National  Military  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  MD. 

Background:  Multiple  breast  cancer  subtypes  with  distinct  prognostic  differences  have  been 
identified  based  on  their  molecular  characteristics.  The  Triple-Negative  (TN)  subtype,  identified 
using  clinically-relevant  immunohistochemistry  (IHC)  markers,  largely  overlaps  with  the  basal- 
like  subtype  identified  by  gene  expression  profiling.  Both  have  poor  prognosis.  We  performed  a 
preliminary  comparative  study  of  the  TN/Basal  subtypes  of  breast  cancers  using  molecular  data 
from  multiple  experimental  platforms.  A  set  of  breast  cancer  samples  (65)  from  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  with  comprehensive  clinico-pathological  and  immunophenotypic 
data  were  studied,  which  were  also  part  of  The  Cancer  Genome  Atlas  (TCGA)  breast  cancer 
study. 

Methods;  The  65  breast  cancer  tissues  fr'om  the  CBCP  had  IHC  results  of  ER,  PR,  HER2,  Ki67, 
and  p53.  The  TN  subtype  was  defined  as  ER-/PR-/HER2-,  and  the  other  subtypes  were  defined 
according  to  current  practice.  Gene  expression  data  of  532  samples  (including  the  65  CBCP 
samples)  and  DNA  methylation  data  of  180  samples  (including  25  of  the  65  CBCP  samples) 
were  downloaded  from  the  TCGA  data  portal  nittp://tcea-data, nci.nih.gov/tcga/tcgaHome2.isp). 
Subtype  calls  from  PAM50  were  available  from  TCGA  Breast  AWG  for  429  of  the  532  samples. 
Clustering  analysis  was  performed  using  Euclidean  distance  metric  and  complete  linkage 
algorithm.  Gene  expression  analysis  was  performed  using  Bioconductor  “samr”  package,  for  two 
class  unpaired  comparison.  A  p  value  less  than  0.05  and  an  average  fold  change  of  2  were  used 
as  the  thresholds  for  Differentially  Expressed  Genes  (DEGs).  The  association  between  gene 
expression  and  methylation  was  calculated  using  Pearson’s  Correlation  Test.  All  statistical 
analyses  were  done  using  R. 

Results:  The  65  CBCP  samples  were  classified  into  TN  (n=^12),  HER2+  (n=5),  LA  (n=l  1),  LB 
(n=31),  and  undefined  (n=6).  The  429  TCGA  samples  were  classified  as  80  basal-like,  46  Her2-i-, 
187  LA,  109  LB,  and  7  normal-like  based  on  gene  expression.  The  IHC-based  subclassifications 
were  broadly  consistent  with  the  gene-expression  based  classifications  (40/59)  with  all  12  TN 
cases  called  as  basal.  In  analyzing  the  65  CBCP  samples,  unsupervised  clustering  based  on  gene 
expression  clustered  9  of  the  12  TN  into  one  group,  which  also  included  one  HER2+  and  one 
LB.  Differential  gene  expression  analysis  between  TN  and  non-TN  yielded  46  DEGs,  some  of 
which  can  well  distinguish  TN  from  the  other  subtypes.  Analysis  of  the  429  TCGA  samples  (80 
basal-like  and  the  remaining  349  samples)  yielded  48  DEGs,  and  29  of  which  overlap  with  the 
46  DEGs  identified  earlier,  including  ESRl,  FOXAl,  AGR2,  and  TFF3.  We  observed  different 
levels  of  association  between  gene  expression  and  methylation  for  these  genes,  ranging  from  the 
“expected”  low  methylation/high  expression  to  high  methyl ation/low  expression  (e.g.  TFF3),  to 
completely  non-correlated  (e.g.  ESRl). 


Discussion:  A  number  of  clinically  important  questions  remain  unanswered  at  tlie  molecular 
level  for  TN/Basal  subtypes.  The  relationship  between  the  two  categories  and  their  flufher 
subdivision  needs  to  be  addressed.  Integrative  analysis  of  data  from  multiple  platforms  can 
enable  us  to  answer  these  questions  and  to  develop  personalized  treatment  protocols  for  the 
molecular  subtypes  of  breast  cancers. 


Development  of  DNA  aptamers  that  inhibit  invasion,  migration,  and  growth  of  breast 
cancer  cells. 
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Shriver^ 

1 :  Department  of  Ceil  Biology,  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA  15963 
2:  ITSI-Biosciences,  Johnstown,  PA  15901 

3:  Department  of  Surgery,  Waiter-Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC  20902 

Triple  negative  (TN)  breast  cancers  are  defined  by  a  lack  of  expression  of  estrogen, 
progesterone,  and  her-2/neu  receptors.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  TN  breast  cancers  have  a 
poorer  prognosis  than  other  subtypes  of  breast  caner.  Given  the  lack  of  effective  targeted 
therapies  for  TN  breast  cancer  patients,  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  growth  and 
invasion  of  these  tumors  will  provide  insight  into  developing  novel  approaches  to  lower  the 
mortality  from  TN  breast  cancer. 

We  utilized  three  TN  breast  cancer  cell  lines  (HCC38,  HCC1806,  HCC1937)  as  model  systems 
to  characterize  mechanisms  of  growth,  migration,  and  invasion.  FACS  analyses  demonstrated 
that  these  TN  cell  lines  showed  a  phenotype  of  CD44^CD24'^°"’epithelial  specific  antigen 
(ESA)^.  An  inhibitory  antibody  against  exon  vlO  of  CD44  significantly  inhibited  thi'ee- 
dimensional  (3D)  growth  of  tumor  cells.  Importantly,  this  antibody  also  inhibited 
alpha2betal/alpha3betal  integrins-mediated  migration  and  invasion  into  matrigel.  These 
results  suggest  that  CD44  harboring  exon  10  facilitates  progression  and  metastasis  of  TN  breast 
cancer  cells  in  vivo  by  enhancing  growth,  migration,  and  invasion.  We  also  demonstrated  that 
this  exon  interacts  with  a  cell  surface  tyrosine  kinase,  EpliA2.  Thus,  we  hypothesize  that  CD44 
would  form  a  molecular  complex  with  EphA2  tlnough  exon  vlO  on  TN  breast  cancer  celts  that 
plays  a  key  role  in  facilitating  invasion  and  metastasis. 

In  order  to  develop  novel  reagents  to  inhibit  TN  breast  cancer  invasion  and  metastasis,  we  have 
utilized  SELEX  (systematic  evolution  of  ligands  by  exponential  emichment)  to  isolate  DNA 
aptamers  that  specifically  recognize  exon  vlO  of  CD44.  DNA  aptamers  are  functional 
molecules  with  the  appropriate  sequence  and  structure  to  form  a  complex  with  a  target 
molecule.  Typically,  dissociation  constants  for  these  aptamer-target  complexes  are  in  the  high 
pico-molar  to  low  nano-molar  range,  which  is  comparable  to  antibodies.  Given  the  fact  of  the 
ease  of  chemical  synthesis  and  modifieations  of  oligonucleotides,  DNA  aptamers  that 
recognize  cancer  cells  will  be  easier  to  develop  and  have  a  great  impact  for  the  next  generation 
of  strategies  for  cancer  detection,  diagnosis,  and  therapy.  We  describe  the  development  of 
“function-blocking”  DNA  aptamers  specific  for  exon  vlO  of  CD44  that  inhibits  TN  breast 
cancer  invasion  and  metastasis. 
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Matrix  Metalloproteinase- l(MMP-l)  is  the  most  ubiquitously  expressed  interstitial 
collagenase.  Overexpression  of  MMP-1  has  a  role  in  initiating  mammary  tumorigenesis  by  both 
degrading  stroma  and  releasing  growth  faetors  and  other  mitogens  for  epithelial  cells.  A  single 
guanine  insertion  polymorphism  in  MMPl  promoter  region  creates  a  binding  site  for  Ets 
transcription  factor  and  increases  the  transcriptional  activity  of  MMP-1  gene.  This  MMP-1  2G 
polymorphism  has  been  linked  to  early  onset,  increased  risk  or  aggressiveness  of  several  cancers. 
However,  its  role  in  the  invasion  and  metastasis  of  breast  cancer  is  still  controversial.  To  study  the 
impact  of  the  2G  insertion  type  polymorphism  on  breast  cancer  we  analyzed  the  genotypes  of  109 
patients  (52  invasive  breast  cancers  [IBC],  29  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  [DCIS],  13  atypical  ductal 
hyperplasia  [ADH]  and  15  benign  breast  disease).  We  observed  that  the  2G/2G  genotype 
frequency  was  25%,  28%,  15%  and  27%  and  the  2G  allel  frequency  was  0.43,  0.53,  0.62,and  0.53 
for  IBC,  DCIS,  ADH  and  Benign  disease  respectively.  The  1G/2G  genotype  frequency  was  highest 
within  the  DCIS  (52%),  ADH  (46%)  and  Benign  disease  (53%)  groups.  Immunohistochemical 
(IHC)  data  for  MMP-1,  HER2,  ER/PR  and  P53  associated  with  these  donors  was  queried  from  a 
data  base  and  this  was  analyzed  with  the  genotype  data.  IHC  data  was  scored  as  either  0  (no 
expression)  or  increasing  expression  of  +1,  +2  or  +3  for  MMP-1,  We  observed  that  17%  within 
the  IBC  group  scored  3+  for  MMPl  expression  while  the  DCIS,  ADH  and  Benign  groups  had 
15%,  46%  and  4%  in  the  3+  expression  range  for  MMP-1.  The  expression  of  MMP-1  was  highest 
(46%;  3+)  in  the  ADH  group.  Further  analyses  of  HER2,  ER/PR  and  p53  in  relation  to  MMP-1 
polymorphism  within  the  invasive  breast  cancer  group  showed  2G  homozygotes  to  be  higher  in  the 
Her-2  positive  group  (43.5%)  than  in  Her-2  negative  group  (15.4%)  and  lower  in  ER  and  PR 
positive  groups  compared  with  ER  and  PR  negative  groups  (21.1%  versus  33.3%  for  ER  status  and 
20.7%  versus  28.6%  for  PR  status  respectively).  The  number  of  2G  homozygotes  was  also 
increased  in  P53  positive  group  compared  with  P53  negative  group  in  IBC  patients  (35%  versus 
11,8%).  We  observe  that  among  individuals  expressing  low  levels  of  MMPl  (1+),  57%  have 
1 G/1 G  genotype,  while  among  individuals  expressing  high  levels  of  MMPl  (3+),  over  70%  are  2G 
insertion  carriers  (1G/2G  heterozygotes  or  2G/2G  homozygotes).  Therefore,  an  increasing  2G 
genotype  frequency  in  IBC  group  is  associated  with  increasing  MMP-l  expression  level.  The 
lower  2G  allele  frequency  observed  in  IBC  (0.43)  may  indicate  that  the  expression  of  MMP-1  in 
IBC  is  controlled  not  only  by  this  polymorphism  but  other  contributing  factors.  However,  the 
observation  that  the  ADH  group  show  high  MMP-1  expression  level  (3+)  and  high  2G  allele 
frequency  (0.62)  compared  to  the  Benign  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  increased  MMP-1 
2G  polymorphism  plays  a  role  in  initiation  of  ADH  through  up  regulation  of  MMP-1  expression. 
In  conclusion,  this  pilot  study  supports  the  role  of  MMP-1  2G  polymorphism  in  breast  disease 
onset  such  as  in  ADH  pathogenesis  and  it  may  have  a  prognostic  role  in  breast  disease.  These 
results  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  large  scale  investigation  into  the  role  of 
MMP-1  polymorphism  in  breast  diseases. 
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Background:  Breast  cancer  is  the  most  common  female  cancer  in  US  and  is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  cancer  related  death  in  women.  Metastases  are  the  primary  cause  of  cancer  morbidity 
and  moifality.  Axillary  lymph  node  (LN)  status  is  the  most  important  prognostic  factor  for  breast 
cancer.  The  molecular  mechanisms  that  control  LN  metastasis  remains  poorly  understood.  To 
better  understand  the  various  genes  and  regulatory  pathways  that  drive  breast  cancer  LN 
metastasis,  we  compared  the  gene  expression  profiles  between  breast  tumors  that  have 
metastasized  to  the  LNs  and  those  which  have  not  in  the  pre  and  postmenopausal  women. 
Material  and  Methods:  Tumor  cells  were  isolated  from  the  primary  tumors  (ER+ve)  of  post 
menopausal  node  positive  (PMNP;  N=12),  post  menopausal  node  negative  (PMNN;  N=12), 
premenopausal  node  positive  (PRNP;  N=12)  and  premenopausal  node  negative  (PRNN;  N=12) 
women  using  laser  capture  microdissection.  RNA  was  isolated  using  the  RNAqueous®-micro  kit 
(Ambion,  Austin,  TX).  Total  RNA  was  converted  to  Biotin-labelled  aRNA  using  two  rounds  of 
amplification  with  MessageAmp  II  aRNA  amplification  kit  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City, 
CA).  The  aRNA  concentration  was  determined  by  Nanodrop  1000  and  the  quality  was  assessed 
with  a  Bioanalyzer.  The  aRNA  was  fragmented  and  hybridized  to  Human  Genome  U133  Pius 
2.0  GeneChip  (Affymetrix,  Santa  Clara,  CA).  Microan'ay  raw  data  were  analyzed  using  a  variety 
of  R  programming  packages  for  probe  density  processing,  background  correction,  normalization, 
quality  control/quality  assessment,  and  calculation  of  gene  expression  value,  etc.  To  identify 
differentially  expressed  genes,  Wilcoxon  rank  sum  test  with  FDR  control  was  performed  for 
pair-wise  comparison  between  different  groups.  Functional  analyses  were  performed  on  the 
identified  statistically  significant  differentially  expressed  genes  to  search  for  the  functional 
categories  and  pathways  in  which  they  are  involved  and  fiirther  understand  their  potential  roles 
in  the  process  of  metastasis  of  breast  cancer. 

Results:  Multivariate  data  mining  (hierarchical  clustering  analysis  and  principal  component 
analysis,  etc)  revealed  that  in  postmenopausal  women,  the  node  positive  and  node  negative 
women  are  well  separated,  this  was  not  the  case  in  premenopausal  women.  Further  analysis  of 
the  PMNN  and  PMNP  groups  to  identify  differentially  expressed  genes  at  FDR=0.001  showed 
that  70  genes  were  upregulated  and  104  genes  were  dowmegulated  in  PMNP  vs  PMNN  groups. 
Gene  function  analysis  revealed  that  genes  down  regulated  in  the  PMNP  group  compared  to 
PMNN  are  related  to  extracellular  matrix,  cell  adhesion,  EGF-like  pathway,  cytoskeleton  etc, 
while  the  over-expressed  genes  are  related  to  ceil  cycle  and  cell  division,  condensed 
chromosome,  nuclear  lumen,  etc. 

Discussion:  The  differentially  expressed  genes  between  the  PMNP  and  PMNN  groups  may  play 
a  significant  role  in  LN  metastasis  and  may  provide  prognostic  markers  as  well  as  potential 
targets  for  therapy  against  early  lymphatic  metastasis.  The  probable  reason  for  overlap  of  gene 
expression  patterns  between  the  PRNP  and  PRNN  groups  could  be  that  the  complex  hoimonal 
milieu  in  premenopausal  women  influences  the  tumorigenesis  process  differently. 
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Background:  Breast  cancer  (BC)  is  a  heterogeneous  disease.  Ethnicity 
differences  in  BC  for  Caucasian  (CA)  and  African  American  (AA)  women  have 
been  reported,  but  there  is  no  report  on  ethnicity  differences  in  benign  breast 
diseases  (BBDs)  although  it  is  known  that  BBDs  may  be  precursors  or  risk 
factors  of  BCs.  In  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP),  a  comprehensive 
characterization  of  BBDs  is  performed  on  breast  biopsies  making  it  possible  to 
conduct  a  study  on  the  ethnicity  difference  of  BBDs  between  CA  and  AA,  in  the 
Cancer  and  Non-Cancer  groups  respectively. 

Method:  CA  and  AA  patients  undergoing  a  biopsy  were  selected  from  CBCP, 
totaling  1,963.  A  Pathology  Checklist  is  available,  reporting  131  pathologic 
conditions  including  83  BBDs.  in  addition,  a  Core  Questionnaire  covering 
information  such  as  demographics,  medical  history,  life  style,  etc.  is  completed. 
The  Cancer  group  is  composed  of  731  CA  and  170  AA  (including  in  situ, 
invasive,  and  malignant  NOS),  and  the  Non-Cancer  group  is  composed  of  748 
CA  and  314  AA.  BBDs  with  a  frequency  of  <1%  in  each  group  were  removed 
from  the  study  leaving  a  total  of  26  BBDs  analyzed  for  Cancer  group  and  25 
BBDs  for  the  Non-Cancer  group.  Pearson’s  Chi-square  test  was  used  to  detect 
statistical  significance. 

Results:  The  Cancer  group  showed  6  BBDs  significantly  associated  with  the 
ethnicity;  2  were  more  frequent  in  CA,  i.e.,  fat  necrosis  (5.5%  CA  vs.  0.6%  AA,  p 
=0.011),  and  mild  intraductal  hyperplasia  (6.8%  CA  vs.  2.4%  AA,  p=  0.041).  The 
other  4  BBDs  were  more  frequently  observed  in  AA,  which  were  cysts  (56.5%  AA 
vs.  47.2%  CA,  p=0.036),  multiple  papillomas  (15.9%  AA  vs.  8.3%  CA,  p=0.005), 
moderate  intraductal  hyperplasia  (MIH)  (28.2%  AA  vs,  18.1%  CA.  p=0.004),  and 
fibroadenomatoid  nodule  (FN)  (11.8%  AA  vs.  5.3%  CA,  p=  0.004).  These  BBDs 
were  not  significantly  different  in  the  Non-Cancer  group  between  the  two 
ethnicities. 

Six  BBDs  were  significantly  associated  with  the  ethnicity  in  the  Non-Cancer 
group.  Four  of  them  were  more  frequent  in  CA,  including  duct  ectasia  (9.5%  CA 
vs.  3.2%  AA,  p=0.001),  microcalcifications  (35.3%  CA  vs.  27.4%  AA,  p=0.015), 
fibocystic  changes  (61.0%  CA  vs.  44.6%  AA.  p=1.30E-06),  and  sclerosing 
adenosis  (21.7%  CA  vs.  13.4%  AA,  p=0.002).  The  other  2  BBDs  were  more 
frequent  in  AA.  i.e.,  sclerosing  papilloma  (2.6%  AA  vs.  0.7%  CA,  p=0.025),  and 


fibroadenoma  {29.9%  AA  vs.  20.9%  CA,  with  p=0.002).  These  BBDs  were  not 
significantly  different  in  the  Cancer  group  between  the  two  ethnicities. 

Discussion:  Multiple  papillomas  and  MIH  were  known  moderate  risk  factors  for 
BC,  and  in  the  Cancer  group  they  were  more  frequently  detected  in  AA  than  in 
CA.  The  significance  of  the  ethnicity  difference  in  the  Non-Cancer  group  is  yet  to 
be  further  explored.  It  is  interesting  that  not  a  single  BBD  was  found  to  be 
significantly  associated  with  the  ethnicity  (AA  and  CA)  across  the  Cancer  and  the 
Non-Cancer  groups.  Thus,  the  ethnicity  difference  of  BBDs  in  AA  and  CA 
reported  here  not  only  suggests  possible  ethnicity-specific  BC  risk  factors  but 
also  generates  new  hypotheses  for  future  studies. 
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SUMMARY 


Tumor-associated  stroma  plays  an  active  role  in  breast  pathogenesis,  with  alterations  in 
cell  signaling,  proliferation  and  angiogenesis  contributing  to  successftil  tumorigenesis. 
Although  epigenetic  modifications  to  DNA,  as  well  as  changes  in  RNA  and  protein 
expression  changes  have  been  identified  in  tumor-associated  stroma,  there  is  considerable 
debate  over  the  presence  of  chromosomal  alterations,  detected  as  LOH/AI  events  in 
histologically-normal  stromal  cells  adjacent  to  the  breast  carcinomas.  Previous  studies 
have  detected  LOH/AI  at  varying  distances  from  the  tumor  margin  and  patterns  of 
chromosomal  change  have  been  linked  to  tumor  grade  and  lymph  node  status.  In 
contrast,  recent  reports  challenge  the  presence  of  genomic  instability  in  stromal  cells  of 
the  breast  tumor  microenvironment,  leading  to  the  speculation  that  the  LOH/AI  studies, 
based  almost  exclusively  on  microsatellite-based  profiling  of  formalin-fixed,  paraffin- 
embedded  tissues,  do  not  accurately  measure  the  true  genomic  content  of  the  tumor 
microenvironment  but  rather  are  a  reflection  of  technological  artifact.  In  this  review,  we 
present  evidence  surrounding  the  debate  and  critically  evaluate  arguments  -  both  pro  and 
con-  over  the  presence  or  absence  of  genomic  instability  tumor-associated  stroma. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Invasive  breast  cancer  is  the  most  eommon  cancer  in  women  in  Western  countries 
and  is  second  only  to  lung  cancer  in  its  lethality.  The  incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  the 
United  States  has  risen  by  approximately  1 .2%  per  year  since  1930  {Bowcock  1999  50 
/id};  today,  one  in  eight  American  women  will  develop  breast  cancer  during  her  lifetime. 
In  2008,  it  is  predicted  that  1 82,460  women  will  be  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  in  the 
United  States  alone  {American  Cancer  Society  2008  181  /id}.  Research  aimed  at 
understanding  the  molecular  nature  of  breast  cancer  and  its  progression  will  have  a 
tremendous  impact,  not  only  on  the  costs  associated  with  breast  cancer,  but  on  the  nature 
of  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 

Research  in  the  past  decade  has  increased  our  understanding  of  how  the  tumor 
microenviromnent  influences  tumor  development.  Breast  stroma,  which  comprises  80% 
of  the  normal  breast  and  encompasses  fibroblasts,  endothelial,  smooth  muscle, 
inflammatory  and  neiwe  cells,  adipocytes,  and  macromolecules  of  the  extracellular  matiix 
(ECM),  serves  a  supportive  role  to  epithelial  cells  (Shekhar,  Pauley,  et  al.  2003  633  /id}. 
A  number  of  physiological  changes  have  been  detected  in  stroma  surrounding  epithelial 
neoplasms.  For  example,  changes  in  fibroblasts  in  stroma  adjacent  to  breast  tumors 
include  altered  migratory  potential,  as  well  as  changes  in  expression  of  a  number  of 
growth  factors  (Chiquet-Ehi-issmann,  Mackie,  et  al.  1986  634  /id}  (Singer,  Rasmussen,  et 
al.  1995  635  /id}{Yee,  Rosen,  et  al.  1991  636  /id};  the  ability  of  fibroblasts  to  produce 
estrogen  suggests  that  fibroblasts  drive  epithelial  expansion  during  the  early  stages  of 
breast  cancer  (Shekliar,  Pauley,  et  al.  2003  633  /id}.  Additional  alterations  include 


changes  in  cellular  polarity,  degradation  of  the  ECM  and  increased  angiogenesis 
{Boudreau  &  Myers  2003  637  /id} {Shekhar,  Pauley,  et  al.  2003  633  /id}. 

Over  10  years  ago,  cluomosomal  alterations  were  detected  in  morphologically 
normal  TDLUs  adjacent  to  breast  carcinomas  {Deng,  Lu,  et  al.  1996  97  /id};  a  number  of 
additional  studies  have  also  detected  genomic  instability  in  tumor-associated  stroma, 
furthering  the  notion  that  the  tumor  microenvironment  is  a  dynamic  entity  that  differs 
from  and  contributes  to  tumorigenesis  through  morphoiogieal  and  molecular  alterations 
{Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al.  2004  425  /id}  {Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al,  2004  447 
/id}  {Fukino,  Shen,  et  al.  2004  646  /id}  {Fukino,  Shen,  et  al.  2007  645  /id}{Kurose, 
Hoshaw-Woodard,  et  al.  2001  44  /id}{Moinfar,  Man,  et  al.  2000  638  /id}  {Weber,  Shen, 
et  al.  2006  924  /id}.  In  contrast,  recent  studies  using  DNA  from  fresh  frozen  tissues  to 
failed  to  detect  chi'omosomal  changes  in  stromal  cells  has  led  some  investigators  to 
speculate  that  the  LOH/AI  studies  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  chromosomal  content  of 
cells  of  the  tumor  associated  stroma  but  rather  are  the  result  of  technical  artifacts 
resulting  from  the  use  of  microsatellite  assays  and  DNA  from  FFPE  specimens.  Here,  we 
present  and  evaluate  data  from  both  sides  of  the  current  debate  and  ponder  the  question  of 
whether  the  presence  or  absence  of  genomic  instability  in  tumor-associated  breast  stroma 
is  clinically  relevant. 

Breast  Tumor  Etiology 

Breast  caneer  is  a  complex  disease  with  both  environmental  and  genetic  factors 
contributing  to  overall  risk.  Hereditary  breast  cancer  has  been  associated  with  mutations 
in  the  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  genes,  which  control  homologous  recombination  and  repair  of 


somatic  damage  to  DNA  and  regulate  transcription  of  genes  in  the  DNA  damage 
response  pathway  {Tan,  Marchio,  et  al.  2008  907  /id}.  Efforts  to  identify  genetic  risk 
factors  for  sporadic  cancers  have  identified  five  loci,  including  FGFR2,  TNRC9, 
MAP3K1,  LSPl  and  a  region  of  chromosome  8q24  (Easton,  Pooley,  et  al.  2007  909  /id). 
Additional  risk  factors  for  the  development  of  breast  eancer  include  increasing  age, 
family  history,  reproductive  history,  environmental  exposures  and  lifestyle  choices 
(Brewster  &  Bondy  2005  908  /id}. 

Breast  carcinomas  have  been  well-characterized  at  the  DNA,  RNA  and  protein 
levels.  In  addition  to  heritable  mutations  in  genes  such  as  BRCAl  and  BRCA2,  tumor- 
specific  mutations  in  genes  such  as  p53,  epigenetic  changes  and  frequent  alterations  of 
chi'omosomes  16q,  17p  and  17q  have  been  identified  (Miller,  Wang,  et  al.  2003  449 
/id} (Petitjean,  Achatz,  et  al.  2007  910  /id}  (Agrawal,  Murphy,  et  al.  2007  91 1  /id}. 
Identification  of  patterns  of  gene  expression  are  now  being  used  clinically  to  identify 
patients  at  risk  of  recurrence,  stratify  tumors  into  histological  grade  and  classify  tumors 
into  one  of  five  intrinsic  subtypes  (Paik,  Shak,  et  al.  2004  540  /id}  (Perou,  Sorlie,  et  al. 
2000  334  /id}  (Sotiriou,  Wirapati,  et  al.  2006  546  /id}  (van't  Veer,  Dai,  et  al.  2002  335 
/id}.  Protein  assays  measuring  estrogen  and  progesterone  receptor  (ER  and  PR)  and 
HER2  are  now  part  of  routine  pathological  evaluation  while  measuring  the  expression  of 
other  proteins  such  as  Ki-67  and  TP53  can  improve  risk  assessment  of  patients  with 
breast  cancer  (Nicolini,  Carpi,  et  al.  2006  912  /id}. 

Defining  moleeular  changes  that  occur  in  breast  tumors  has  improved  our 
understanding  of  tumor  development  and  progression  as  well  as  an  ability  to  diagnose 
and  treat  women  with  breast  cancer;  however,  tumorigenesis  is  a  complex  process  that  is 


influenced  by  molecular  alterations  in  tumor  epithelial  cells  and  by  cell-cell 
communication  with  the  surrounding  stroma.  Normal  breast  stroma  is  histologically 
heterogeneous,  containing  functionally  diverse  cells  such  as,  which  encompasses 
fibroblasts,  endothelial,  smooth  muscle,  inflammatory  and  nerve  cells,  adipocytes,  and 
macromolecules  of  the  extracellular  matrix  (ECM),  undergoes  a  series  of  phenotypic  and 
fiinctional  changes  to  become  activated,  providing  a  permissive  environment  for  the 
advancement  of  tumor  epithelial  cells  {Cukierman  2004  919  /id}  (Figure  1).  For 
example,  in  normal  stroma,  fibroblasts  contribute  to  stability  of  the  ECM,  however,  once 
activated  these  cancer-associated  fibroblasts  (CAFs)  produce  growth  factors  and 
chemokines,  leading  to  proliferation  and  progression  of  tumor  epithelial  cells  {Li,  Fan,  et 
al.  2007  921  /id}.  Similarly,  tumor-associated  macrophages  (TAMs)  facilitate  tumor  cell 
migration,  angiogenesis  and  ECM  remodeling  (Pollard  2008  920  /id}.  Finally,  increased 
endothelial  cell  proliferation  and  directional  migration  lead  to  increased  vasculature, 
providing  nutrients  and  oxygen  to  tumor  epithelial  cells  (Tlsty  &  Coussens  2006  922 
/id}.  Because  breast  stroma  plays  such  an  active  and  important  role  in  tumorigenesis, 
increased  understanding  of  the  molecular  changes  that  activate  tumor  stroma  is  crucial  to 
improving  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  breast  disease. 

Use  of  Microsatellite  Markers  to  Identify  Chromosomal  Alterations 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  breast  carcinogenesis  is  global  genomic  instability,  which 
may  include  copy  number  gains  or  losses  of  whole  or  parts  of  chromosomes.  One  of  the 
most  common  methods  for  measuring  chromosomal  content  is  the  use  of  microsatellite 
markers  in  loss  of  heterozygosity  (LOH)  and  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  studies. 


Microsatellites,  also  known  as  short  tandem  repeats,  are  comprised  of  di-,  tri-  or 
tetranucleotides  repeated  in  tandem  5-30  times  {Green  2001  109  /id}.  Unique  DNA 
sequences  flanking  each  repeat  are  used  to  design  polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR) 
primers  to  independently  assay  microsateliites  from  specific  chromosomal  regions 
(Figure  2). 

Chi'omosomal  alterations  detected  using  microsatellite  markers  have  been 
described  as  LOH  or  AI  events  by  different  authors.  Although  numerous  microsatellite- 
based  studies  have  used  the  term  LOH  to  describe  chromosomal  alterations,  LOH  is 
specifically  associated  with  cliromosomal  deletions,  resulting  in  the  conversion  of  a 
heterozygous  to  a  homozygous  genotype.  In  contrast,  AI  describes  an  imbalance  or 
skewed  distribution  of  one  allele,  either  through  amplification  or  deletion;  because 
microsatellite  markers  cannot,  in  fact,  distinguish  between  clnomosomal  gains  and  losses, 
allelic  imbalance  is  the  more  accurate  term  to  use  when  performing  microsatellite-based 
studies.  AI  is  often  quantified  using  the  formula  (T1/T2)/(N1/N2)  where  T1  and  N1 
represent  the  signal  intensities  of  the  less  intense  alleles  and  T2  and  N2  represent  the 
peak  heights  of  the  more  intense  alleles  of  tumor  and  referent  samples,  respectively 
(Medintz,  Lee,  et  al.  2000  284  /id}.  Currently,  no  universally  accepted  criterion  is  used  to 
define  AI;  thi'eshold  values  in  the  literature  vary  widely  from  20-75%  change  in  tumor 
allele  intensity  (Bertheau,  Plassa,  et  al.  2001  101  /id}  {Medintz,  Lee,  et  al.  2000  284 
/id}  {Shen,  Yu,  et  al.  2000  288  /id}{Wang,  Huang,  et  al.  1997  294  /id}. 

LOH/AI  data  has  been  widely  used  to  characterize  breast  disease.  By  2000,  more 
than  140  publications  in  the  literature  described  LOH/AI  in  breast  cancer.  Meta-analyses 
of  these  studies  identified  26  unique  regions  on  16  clnomosomes  that  were  frequently 


altered  in  breast  earcinomas  {Osborne  &  Hamshere  2000  93  /id).  Similarly,  a  pooled 
analysis  of  151  studies  reporting  AI  in  breast  cancer  found  frequent  alterations  at  ten 
chromosomal  regions,  many  of  which  harbored  known  fragile  sites  {Miller,  Wang,  et  al. 
2003  449  /id).  Using  microsatellite  data,  alterations  of  a  variety  of  chi-omosomal  regions 
have  been  associated  with  breast  tumor  characteristics  such  as  histological  grade,  HER2 
status,  and  lymph  node  status,  providing  new  insights  into  tumor  development  and  the 
complexities  underlying  breast  tumor  metastasis  {Becker,  Ellsworth,  et  al.  2008  804 
/id}  {Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al.  2008  893  /id}  {Nagahata,  Hirano,  et  al.  2002  379 
/id} {O'Connell,  Pekkel,  et  al.  1998  28  /id} {Roylance,  Gorman,  et  al.  2002  556  /id}. 

Evidence  for  Allelic  Imbalance/Loss  of  Heterozygosity  in  the  Breast  Tumor 
Microenvironment 

Genomic  instability  has  been  well- characterized  in  breast  carcinomas,  but  until 
recently,  little  was  known  about  the  frequency  of  functional  importance  genomic 
alterations  in  non-diseased  tissue  of  the  breast.  The  first  high-profile  study  reporting 
clu-omosornal  changes  in  the  breast  tumor  microenvironment  used  microsatellite  markers 
to  assess  LOH/AI  in  DNA  isolated  from  tumor  epithelial  cells  and  adjacent  normal 
terminal  ductal-lobular  units  (TDLUs)  after  manual  microdissection.  When  examining 
four  clir-omosomal  regions  showing  frequent  alterations  in  breast  cancer,  8/30  TDLUs 
showed  chr-omosomal  imbalance,  (Table  1);  none  of  the  four  TDLUs  distant  to  the  tumor- 
had  detectable  LOH/AI  {Deng,  Lu,  et  al.  1996  97  /id}.  Based  on  these  data,  the  authors 
suggest  that  the  definition  of  molecular  margins  may  be  more  imporlant  than  surgical 
margins  in  preventing  subsequent  recurrence. 


Another  study  evaluating  molecular  changes  in  1 1  manually  microdissected  areas 
of  breast  stroma  both  close  to  and  distant  from  in  situ  or  invasive  carcinomas  used  12 
microsatellite  markers  from  five  chromosomal  regions  frequently  altered  in  breast  cancer 
{Moinfar,  Man,  et  al.  2000  638  /id}.  The  reported  frequency  of  LOH/AI  ranged  from  10- 
75%  in  stroma  close  to  disease  and  11-57%  in  stroma  at  least  15-mm  from  disease.  In 
contrast,  ten  reductive  mammoplasty  samples  with  no  evidence  of  disease  showed  no 
LOH/AI  events  in  either  epithelial  or  stromal  cells.  Based  on  these  observations,  that 
authors  suggested  that  chi-omosomal  alterations  are  frequent  in  stroma  not  only  close  to 
but  distant  from  malignancies,  luithermore,  molecular  changes  in  stroma  may  precede 
those  in  epithelial  cells,  possible  facilitating  tumor  invasion. 

The  development  of  new  technologies  for  tissue  dissection  has  allowed  molecular 
alterations  to  be  characterized  in  specific  cell  types  of  the  heterogeneous  breast 
environment.  For  example,  laser-microdissection  (LCM)  is  useful  for  isolating  relatively 
pure  populations  of  specific  cell  types  and  has  become  widely  used  in  genomic  studies  of 
breast  disease.  One  of  the  first  studies  to  use  LCM  to  assess  LOH/AI  in  tumor  epithelial 
and  nearby  stromal  cells  found  higher  levels  of  alterations  in  tumor  epithelial  cells 
compai'ed  to  stroma,  although  imbalance  at  chi'omosome  2q34  was  significantly  higher  in 
stromal  (61%)  compared  to  epithelial  (48%)  cells  {Kurose,  Hoshaw-Woodard,  et  al.  2001 
44  /id).  This  same  research  group  subsequently  examined  tumor  epithelial  and  adjacent 
stromal  fibroblasts  from  134  sporadic  cancers  using  a  genome- wide  panel  of  381 
microsatellite  markers  and  again  reported  specific  alterations  at  higher  frequencies  in 
stroma  compared  to  epithelial  cells.  In  addition,  a  number  of  LOH/AI  hotspots  where 
frequent  alterations  occurred  were  observed  more  frequently  in  stroma  than  epithelial 


cells,  leading  the  authors  to  conclude  that  while  a  limited  number  of  genetic  alterations  in 
epithelial  cells  are  sufficient  for  malignant  transformation,  it  is  the  large  array  of  hotspots 
in  the  stromal  cells  that  influence  variability  among  patients  in  tumor  biology,  response  to 
treatment,  and  outcome  {Fukino,  Shen,  et  al.  2004  646  /id}.  When  these  results  were 
compared  to  patterns  of  LOH/AI  in  stromal  fibroblasts  from  BRCAl  and  BRCA2 
carriers,  levels  of  LOH/AI  in  the  stroma  from  BRCAl/2  carriers  were  higher  than  those 
from  sporadic  cases  and,  in  fact,  levels  of  changes  were  similar  in  the  tumor  epithelium 
(66.2%)  and  adjacent  stroma  (59.7%)  in  hereditary  breast  cancer  patients.  The  authors 
thus  proposed  that  BRCAl/2  mutations  may  lead  to  genomic  instability  in  the  stroma, 
promoting  neoplastic  transformation  {Weber,  Shen,  et  al.  2006  924  /id}. 

An  ambitious  assessment  of  LOH/AI  in  stromal  and  epithelial  cells  from  220 
primary  breast  tumors  using  the  same  genome- wide  panel  of  384  markers  used  in  earlier 
studies  examined  relationships  between  clinical  parameters  and  genomic  instability  in 
both  the  epithelial  and  stromal  cells.  Significant  associations  between  LOH/AI  in  stromal 
fibroblasts  on  chi'omosome  11  and  tumor  grade  and  chi'omosomes  1, 2,  5, 18, 20  and  22 
and  lymph  node  metastasis  were  observed;  only  LOH/AI  in  epithelial  cells  on 
chi'omosome  14  was  associated  with  progesterone  status  {Fukino,  Shen,  et  al.  2007  645 
/id}. 

In  our  laboratory,  we  have  examined  genetic  changes  in  both  tumor-adjacent  and 
distant  stroma.  Tumor  epithelial  and  corresponding  adjacent  stroma  <850  pm  from  the 
tumor  were  laser  microdissected  from  30  formalin-fixed,  paraffin- embedded  tumor 
specimens.  Using  a  custom  panel  of  microsatellite  markets  selected  from  26 
chi'omosomal  regions  frequently  altered  in  breast  cancer  {Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al. 


2003  290  /id},  we  observed  discordant  patterns  of  LOH/AI  between  epithelial  and 
stromal  components  such  that  hierarchical  clustering  samples  from  the  same  patient 
laiely  clustered  together.  In  addition,  chi'omosome  1  lpl5  was  altered  significantly  more 
frequently  in  stromal  compared  to  epithelial  cells  (Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al.  2004  425 
/id} .  In  a  second  study  evaluating  LOH/ AI  data  generated  from  archival  breast  quadrants 
fiom  21  patients  who  underwent  mastectomy,  levels  of  LOH/AI  were  significantly  higher 
(E<0.05)  in  the  tumor-adjacent  (15.4%)  compared  to  distant  (3.7%)  tissues,  suggesting 
that  chi-omosomal  alterations  in  stroma  close  to  the  tumor  may  promote  tumorigenesis 
(Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al.  2004  447  /id}. 

Evidence  Against  Genetic  Changes  in  the  Breast  Tumor  Microenvironment 

These  microsatellite-based  AI/LOH  studies  demonstrating  chi-omosomal 
alterations  in  non-diseased  breast  tumor  stroma,  both  close  to  and  distant  from  the  tumor, 
suggest  a  potential  role  of  the  microenvironment  in  breast  pathogenesis.  While  changes 
in  specific  clnomosomal  locations  have  been  associated  with  different  tumor  attributes, 
such  as  the  association  between  AI/LOH  at  chromosome  1 1  and  tumor  grade  (Fukino, 
Shen,  et  al.  2007  645  /id},  the  underlying  genes  targeted  by  these  chromosomal  changes 
have  not  been  identified. 

To  improve  understanding  of  the  role  different  cellular  types  play  in  the  tumor 
etiology,  Allinen  et  al.  used  cell  type-specific  cell  surface  markers  and  magnetic  beads  to 
purify  epithelial,  myoepithelial  and  endothelial  cells,  leukocytes,  myofibroblasts  and 
fibroblasts  from  frozen  normal,  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS)  and  invasive  breast 
tissues  (Allinen,  Beroukhim,  et  al.  2004  903  /id}.  Serial  analysis  of  gene  expression 


(SAGE)  data  revealed  that  while  in  general,  gene  expression  patterns  in  cell  types  from 
different  tissue  specimens  were  highly  similar,  significant  differences  in  gene  expression 
were  detected  between  normal  and  diseased  states  for  all  cell  types.  Unlike  gene 
expression  changes,  however,  copy  number  alterations,  assayed  using  both  array 
comparative  genomic  hybridization  (aCGH)  and  SNP  aiTays,  were  detected  only  in  tumor 
epithelial  cells;  no  chromosomal  alterations  were  detected  in  stromal  cells  horn  diseased 
tissues  or  stromal  or  epithelial  cells  from  normal  tissues. 

Because  differences  between  normal  and  tumor  non-epithelial  cells  are 
maintained  long  term,  suggesting  that  heritable  genetic  alterations  are  involved  in  these 
differences,  Hu  et  al.  followed  up  the  study  by  Allimen  et  al.  by  performing  methylation- 
specific  digital  kaiyotyping  on  each  stromal  cell  type  (Hu,  Yao,  et  al.  2005  904  /id). 
Tumor  epithelial  and  stromal  cells  were  found  to  be  hypomethylated,  compared  to  their 
normal  counterparts.  Based  on  these  observations,  the  authors  conclude  that  epigenetic 
changes  rather  than  chromosomal  alterations,  in  stromal  cells  may  alter  the  tumor 
microenviromnent  and  contribute  to  breast  tumorigenesis  {Hu  &  Polyak  2008  905 
/id} {Polyak,  Haviv,  et  al.  2008  906  /id}. 

In  a  recent  publication  by  Qiu  et  al.,  copy  number  analysis  was  performed  on 
tumor  epithelial  and  stromal  cells  from  breast  (n=10)  and  ovarian  (n=25)  tumors  {Qiu, 

Hu,  et  al.  2008  913  /id}.  DNA  from  microdissected  epithelial  and  cancer-associated 
fibroblasts  (CAFs)  fi-om  fresh  frozen  specimens,  as  well  as  short-term  cultures  of  primary 
breast  CAF  were  analyzed  using  Human  mapping  500K  SNP  arrays  (Affymetrix,  Santa 
Clara,  CA)  to  identify  regions  of  LOH  and/or  copy  number  changes.  Although  a  high 
frequency  of  LOH/copy  number  changes  was  observed  in  all  of  the  carcinomas,  no 


chromosomal  alterations  were  detected  in  any  of  the  breast  or  24/25  of  the  ovarian  CAP 
samples  (Figure  3).  Because  the  SNP  data  failed  to  identify  LOH  on  chi-omosome  1 1  in 
CAPS,  specifically  in  regions  previously  described  by  microsatellite  studies  as  hotspots 
for  LOH  in  breast  stroma  {Fukino,  Shen,  et  ah  2007  645  /id},  a  set  of  five  chiomosome 
1 1 -specific  microsatellite  markers  were  used  to  assess  LOH/AI  in  breast  CAFs.  None  of 
the  12  CAF  samples  examined  demonstrated  LOH  by  microsatellite  analysis,  whereas 
30%  of  the  matched  tumor  epithelial  cells  showed  detectable  LOH  {Qiu,  Hu,  et  al.  2008 
913 /id). 


Chromosomal  Alterations  in  Breast  Stroma:  Technical  and  Biological 
Considerations 

Artifacts  from  FFPE  usage  and  microsatellite  analysis 

The  inability  of  recent  studies  {Allinen,  Beroukhim,  et  al.  2004  903  /id}  {Hu, 
Yao,  et  al.  2005  904  /id}  (Qiu,  Hu,  et  al.  2008  913  /id}  to  detect  copy  number  changes  in 
breast  stromal  cells  has  sparked  considerable  debate  about  the  validity  of  LOH/AI  results 
in  stroma  determined  by  microsatellite  analysis.  In  particular,  some  investigators  contend 
that  such  studies  are  compromised  by  technical  artifacts,  caused  by  1)  use  of  FFPE 
samples,  2)  highly  multiplexed  PCR ,  3)  non-optimization  of  microsatellites  used  on 
DNA  fi-om  FFPE  samples  and  4)  lack  of  replicate  PCR  reactions  {Polyak,  Haviv,  et  al. 
2008  906 /id}. 

FFPE  samples  represent  valuable  specimens  for  cancer  research  because 
pathology  laboratories  routinely  process  patient  samples,  both  diseased  and  non-diseased 
in  paraffin  for  histological  diagnosis,  FFPE  blocks  are  typically  stored  >10  years,  and 


retrospective  outcome  data  is  often  available.  The  quality  of  DNA  in  FFPE  samples  is, 
however,  affected  by  the  fixation  and  embedding  processes  as  well  as  long  term  storage. 
Formalin  causes  chemical  modification  and  cross-linking  of  nucleic  acids,  while  high 
temperatures  used  during  paraffin- embedding  can  lead  to  fragmentation  of  DNA, 
resulting  in  low  yields  of  degraded  DNA  {Srinivasan,  Sedmak,  et  al.  2002  925  /id}.  As  a 
consequence,  DNA  isolated  from  FFPE  specimens  is  associated  with  a  higher  frequency 
of  mutation  artifacts  and  successful  amplification  of  PCR  products  >300  bp  is  difficult 
{Farrand,  Jovanovic,  et  al.  2002  926  /id) (Williams,  Ponten,  et  al.  1999  927  /id}. 

Choice  of  microsatellites  is  a  critical  aspect  for  accurate  assessment  of  genomic 
alterations  in  DNA  from  FFPE  specimens.  Given  the  poor  quality  and  low  quantity  of 
DNA  typically  isolated  from  FFPE  specimens  after  microdissection,  the  size  PCR 
products  containing  the  microsatellite  markers  should  be  <300  bp.  In  addition, 
microsatellite  markers  should  have  a  high  heterozygosity  value  to  increase  the  likelihood 
that  the  markers  are  informative  for  assessing  LOH/AI.  Even  when  these  two  criteria  are 
fulfilled,  not  all  microsatellite  markers  are  suitable  for  use  with  FFPE  material.  For 
example,  in  developing  our  panel  of  microsatellite  markers  used  to  assess  LOH/AI  at 
chromosomal  regions  frequently  altered  in  breast  cancer,  19  (22%)  of  the  85 
microsatellites  originally  tested  failed  to  robustly  amplify  DNA  from  archival  samples 
(Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al.  2003  290  /id}.  Even  with  a  panel  of  robust  microsatellite 
markers,  PCR  amplification  was  most  efficient  when  markers  were  assayed  individually. 

When  using  microsatellite  markers  to  evaluate  genomic  instability  in  DNA  from 
FFPE  specimens,  a  number  of  validation  steps  must  be  used  including:  1)  repeated 
genotyping  to  verify  LOH/AI  results,  and  2)  confirmation  that  LOH/AI  is  not  observed 


more  frequently  for  the  larger  allele  {Deng,  Lu,  et  al  1996  97  /id}  (Ellsworth,  Ellsworth, 
et  al.  2004  425  /id)  (Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al.  2004  447  /id}(Moinfar,  Man,  et  al.  2000 
638  /id).  In  addition,  assessment  of  LOH/AI  in  reductive  mammoplasty  (RM)  samples 
allows  for  the  determination  of  background  LOH/AI  changes.  For  example,  in  10  RM 
cases  with  no  detectable  disease ,  Moinfar  et  al.  found  no  LOH/AI  events  in  either  the 
epithelial  or  stromal  compartments,  Ellsworth  et  al.  found  frequencies  of  <1%  in  tlu-ee 
RM  specimens  and  1.5%  in  histologically  normal  breast  specimens  (Ellsworth, 

Ellsworth,  et  al.  2004  425  /id)  (Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al.  2005  506  /id)  (Moinfar,  Man, 
et  al.  2000  638  /id).  These  data  from  samples  without  disease  validate  the  ability  to  detect 
true  chi-omosomal  alterations  in  FFPE  specimens:  if  detection  of  LOH/AI  was  a  technical 
artifact,  levels  of  imbalance  would  be  similar  between  diseased-  and  non-diseased  tissues. 

In  the  study  by  Kurose  et  al.,  each  of  the  13  PCR  assays  was  repeated  for  every 
sample,  Although  normal  epithelial  and  stromal  cells  were  included  in  this  study,  these 
cell  types  were  microdissected  from  diseased  breasts;  disease-free  specimens  were  not 
included  so  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  background  levels  of  LOH/AI  detected  by 
this  laboratory  (Kurose,  Hoshaw- Woodard,  et  al.  2001  44  /id}.  In  later  publications,  372- 
386  microsatellite  markers  were  evaluated  using  72  multiplexed  assays,  representing  2-8 
microsatellites  each.  Fukino  et  al.  performed  a  number  of  experiments  as  “Validation  of 
veracity  of  LOH  with  Multiplex-PCR  method  in  archived  materials”.  Subsets  of  samples 
from  the  original  study  by  Kurose  et  al.,  plus  additional  FFPE  samples  and  four  frozen 
samples  corresponding  to  the  original  archival  specimens  were  evaluated  for  LOH/AI 
with  either  the  original  13  or  additional  nearby  microsatellite  markers.  In  addition,  a 
second  technology,  real-time  LOH  analysis,  was  used  (Fukino,  Shen,  et  al.  2004  646 


/id}{Kurose,  Hoshaw-Woodard,  et  al.  2001  44  /id}.  Although  these  experiments  do 
validate  the  results  from  the  Kurose  et  al.  study,  it  is  not  elear  how  these  experiments 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  accurately  detect  LOH/AI  events  when  microsatellites  are 
multiplexed.  Given  our  finding  that  22%  of  markers  tested  were  not  suitable  for 
genotyping  DNA  from  laser-microdissected,  FFPE  samples,  it  is  possible  that  -80/380 
microsatellites  would  not  provide  reliable  results  as  single  reactions,  much  less  without 
the  added  complication  of  performing  multiplex  PCR  on  low-quality  DNA.  For  example, 
of  the  102,108  possible  PCR  reactions  in  the  Fukino  et  al.  study,  43,839  informative 
genotypes  were  generated  {Fukino,  Shen,  et  al.  2004  646  /id}.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
know  of  the  57%  genotypes  that  were  not  informative,  how  many  were  homozygous  (and 
thus  not  informative)  versus  how  many  PCR  reactions  failed.  It  is  possible  that  highly 
multiplexed  PCR  reactions  may  be  a  source  of  artifact  in  LOH/AI  studies. 

Despite  the  potential  artifacts,  microsatellite  analysis  of  DNA  from  FFPE  samples 
has  been  used  successfully  for  many  years  in  cancer  research.  Genetic  alterations 
identified  by  LOH/AI  analysis  using  DNA  from  FFPE  primary  breast  tumors,  including 
alterations  on  chromosomes  6q,  8p,  8q,  llq,  13q,  16q,  17p,  17q,  and  18q,  have  also  been 
identified  in  fresh  frozen  samples  using  CGH  {Osborne  &  Hamshere  2000  93 
/id}  {Tirkkonen,  Tanner,  et  al.  1998  870  /id}.  Characterization  of  DNA  from  fresh  frozen 
primary  breast  tumors  using  CGH  revealed  that  low-grade  disease  is  associated  with  an 
overall  low  frequency  of  alterations  and  frequent  loss  of  chi'omosome  16q  while  high- 
grade  tumors  have  frequent  genetic  alterations  including  those  on  chromosomes  8p,  8q, 
llq,  13q  17q  {Roylance,  Gorman,  et  al.  1999  557  /id};  similar  results  were  later  found 


using  LOH/AI  analysis  of  185  FFPE  primary  breast  tumors  {Ellsworth,  Hooke,  et  al. 
2008  577 /id}. 

The  successful  use  of  LOBFAI  data  from  FFPE  samples  counters  the  argument 
made  by  Polyak  et  al.  that  the  published  findings  in  stroma  reflect  a  technological  artifact, 
rather  than  true  genomic  instability  (Polyak,  Haviv,  et  al.  2008  906  /id}.  Should  the 
LOH/AI  findings  reported  by  the  Eng  laboratory,  among  others,  reflect  poor  quality  of 
DNA  rather  than  true  chi-omosomal  alterations,  LOH/AI  generated  in  a  similar  fashion 
from  tumor  epithelial  cells  should  be  equally  affected  as  factors  associated  with  formalin 
fixation,  paraffin-embedding  and  long-term  storage  would  affect  the  entire  tissue 
specimen.  As  DNA  from  FFPE  breast  specimens  is  now  being  successfully  used  to 
successfully  identify  copy  number  changes  by  CGH  and  SNP  approaches  { Joosse,  van 
Beers,  et  al.  2007  928  /id}  (Tuefferd,  De  Bondt,  et  al.  2008  929  /id}  {Jacobs,  Thompson, 
et  al.  2007  930  /id},  other  issues  must  be  considered  to  explain  differences  between 
LOH/AI  assessments  of  stroma  DNA  from  FFPE  samples  and  molecular  data  collected 
from  frozen  stromal  tissues. 

Defining  tumor-associated  siroma  and  field  effects 

The  definition  of  tumor-associated  or  tumor-adjacent  stroma  is  highly  variable 
(Figure  4).  Most  of  the  LOH/AI  studies  reported  bands  of  stromal  cells  ranging  from 
<850  pm  from  the  tumor  to  <0.5  cm  distant  were  assessed,  but  not  all  publications 
specified  distance  from  the  tumor,  using  definitions  such  as  “close”  or  “immediately 
adjacent”  (Table  1).  When  defining  genomic  alterations,  distance  fiom  the  tumor  is 
critical.  Given  the  symbiotic  relationship  between  tumor  and  microenvironment,  stromal 
cells  closest  to  the  tumor  epithelial  cells  may  be  most  likely  to  incur  critical  genomic 


alterations.  In  support  for  a  relationship  between  levels  of  genomic  instability  and 
distance  from  the  tumor,  Heaphy  et  al.  assayed  telomere  content  and  allelic  imbalance  in 
tumor-associated,  histologically  normal  tissues  located  either  1  em  or  5  cm  from  the 
tumor  and  found  decreasing  genomic  instability  with  increasing  distance  from  the  tumor 
{Heaphy,  Bisoffi,  et  al.  2006  937  /id}. 

Relationships  between  chi-omosomal  changes  and  distance  from  the  turnor  may  be 
explained  by  the  field  cancerization  model,  proposed  in  1953  by  Slaughter  et  ah  to 
describe  the  presence  of  histologically  abnormal  tissues  surrounding  carcinomas  and 
subsequent  local  recurrence  of  oral  cancer  (Slaughter,  Southwick,  et  al.  1953  631  /id). 
Briefly,  a  stem  cell  is  thought  to  accumulate  the  initiating  genetic  mutations,  which  are 
passed  on  to  daughter  cells.  This  patch  of  cells  escapes  the  normal  mechanisms  of  cell 
cycle  control  and  expands,  becoming  a  field  of  altered  cells.  As  the  field  grows, 
additional  genetic  hits  accumulate  throughout  the  field,  resulting  in  a  variety  of 
subclones,  now  developing  independently  from  one  another.  These  subclones  have  the 
ability  to  develop  into  different  types  of  lesions  (Braakhuis,  Tabor,  et  al.  2003  632  /id}. 
Thus,  stromal  tissues  closest  to  the  tumor  may  be  more  likely  to  show  genomic  changes 
than  more  distant  tissues. 

Due  to  the  heterogeneous  histology  of  the  tumor  microenvironment,  methods  by 
which  stromal  cells  are  collected  may  also  influence  the  ability  to  detect  chromosomal 
alterations.  While  manual  microdissection  allows  for  the  selection  of  cell  types,  the 
frequency  of  cross-contamination  is  higher  than  when  using  laser  microdissection,  which 
has  been  shown  to  have  a  two-fold  increase  in  the  ability  to  detect  chromosomal 
alterations  (Bertheau,  Plassa,  et  al.  2001  101  /id}.  Given  the  importance  of  obtaining 


pure  ceil  populations,  copy  number  changes  identified  after  cell-type  specific  separation 
should  provide  the  most  accurate  molecular  profiles  in  stromal  cells.  Although  this 
approach  failed  to  detect  chi-omosomal  changes  in  various  stromal  cell  populations 
{Allinen,  Beroukhim,  et  al.  2004  903  /id},  the  cell-emichment  procedure  used  by  Allinen 
et  al.  may  have  included  normal  stromal  cells  intervening  within  the  tumor  stroma  and/or 
selected  out  those  stromal  cells  that  harbor  genetic  alterations,  which  would  mask  the 
ability  to  detect  copy  number  changes  {Fukino,  Shen,  et  al.  2004  646  /id).  In  addition, 
the  cells  used  by  Allinen  et  al.  were  collected  after  tissue  dissociation,  thus  destroying  the 
spatial  relationship  to  the  tumor;  by  mixing  cell  types  from  different  distances  fi-om  the 
tumor,  genetic  changes  may  be  masked. 

Detection  of  chromosomal  alterations 

The  type  of  teclinology  used  to  may  also  influence  the  ability  to  detect  genomic 
changes.  CGH  has  an  advantage  over  LOH/AI  studies  in  the  ability  to  identify  a 
chromosomal  gain  or  loss  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  copy  number  change  and  can 
provide  a  global  overview  of  the  genome  in  from  a  single  assay.  CGH  cannot,  however, 
detect  LOH  events  without  a  corresponding  copy  number  loss,  thus  neither  deletion 
followed  by  reduplication  of  the  remaining  allele  nor  mitotic  recombination  would  be 
detected  using  CGH  {O'Connell  2003  931  /id}.  In  addition,  the  resolution  of  CGH  is 
limited,  thus  small  chromosomal  alterations  may  not  be  detected  {Fukino,  Shen,  et  al. 
2004  646  /id}.  Evaluation  of  genetic  changes  in  breast  specimens  using  Representational 
Oligonucleotide  Microarray  Array  (ROMA),  a  high-resolution  microarray  technology, 
has  shown  that  while  many  alterations  were  simple,  involving  broad  segments  of 
duplication  and  deletion,  30%  were  complex,  including  a  “sawtooth”  pattern  of  changes. 


characterized  by  narrow  and  frequently  alternating  segments  of  chromosomal  gains  and 
losses  {Hicks,  Kiasnitz,  et  al.  2006  932  /id).  Microsatellite  markers,  which  generally 
measure  DNA  fragments  <200  bp,  may  therefore,  be  able  to  detect  small  changes  not 
detectable  by  CGH. 

High  density  arrays  of  single  nucleotide  polymorphisms  (SNPs)  recently  used  to 
identity  copy  number  changes,  may  provide  an  optimal  methodology  for  accurately 
identifying  chromosomal  changes  in  the  tumor  microenvironment.  Commercial  arrays 
are  available  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  SNPs,  providing  genome-wide  coverage 
using  one  to  two  microarrays.  Because  SNP  arrays  provide  a  genotype  in  conjunction 
with  a  signal  intensity  for  each  probe,  both  copy  number  changes  and  LOH  can  be 
detected  {Gardina,  Lo,  et  al.  2008  933  /id}.  Using  these  powerful  assays,  Qiu  et  al.  were 
unable  to  identify  copy  number  changes  and  LOH  in  tumor-associated  fibroblasts.  It  must 
be  noted  that  Qiu  et  al.,  despite  not  detecting  LOH  events  in  their  fibroblasts  using  SNP 
arrays,  re-assessed  their  breast  fibroblast  samples  with  those  microsatellite  markers  on 
chromosome  1 1  noted  by  the  Eng  group  to  be  highly  altered  in  breast  stroma;  no  LOH/AI 
was  detected  {Fukino,  Shen,  et  al.  2004  646  /id}{Fukino,  Shen,  et  al.  2007  645  /id}  (Qiu, 
Hu,  etal.  2008  913 /id}. 

Identification  of  genetic  instability  is  highly  dependent  on  the  parameters  used  to 
define  chi'omosomal  alterations.  As  noted  in  Table  1,  a  number  of  thresholds  have  been 
used  to  define  LOH/AI,  ranging  from  only  30%  to  at  least  75%  of  cells  having  a 
detectable  LOH/AI  event  {Deng,  Lu,  et  al.  1996  97  /id}  {Moinfar,  Man,  et  al.  2000  638 
/id}.  Although  there  has  been  considerable  variation  among  studies  in  criteria  used  to 
define  LOH/AI,  making  it  difficult  to  compare  results,  studies  using  even  the  most 


stringent  criteria  have  detected  chromosomal  alterations  in  breast  stroma.  A  similar 
situation  exists  for  arguments  array-based  SNP  data  where  a  number  of  different 
programs  are  available  for  analysis,  and  within  each  platform,  different  parameters  can  be 
used  to  control  stringency  for  identifying  copy  number  changes.  Thus,  when  using 
genome-wide  SNP  arrays,  it  is  important  to  optimize  parameters  for  defining  copy 
number  changes  to  discriminate  true  sporadic  changes  from  normal  genome  copy  number- 
variations  {Gon-inge  &  Campbell  2008  934  /id}. 

Validation  of  chromosomal  alterations 

Regardless  of  the  platform  and  methods  of  data  analysis  used  to  define  copy 
number  changes,  results  should  be  validated  with  a  second,  independent  platform. 

Methods  for  validation  include  fluorescent  in  situ  hybridization,  southern  blot  analysis, 
and  quantitative-PCR.  Allinen  et  al.  validated  their  CGH  results  using  SNP  arrays, 
confirming  the  genomic  changes  in  tumor  epithelial  but  not  stromal  cells  (Allinen, 
Beroukhim,  et  al.  2004  903  /id}.  To  our  knowledge,  validation  studies  using  alternate 
technologies  have  not  been  performed  for  the  LOH/AI  results  generated  from  FFPE 
samples.  Although  there  has  been  speculation  about  the  causative  gene(s)  in  breast 
tumor-associated  shoma,  such  as  the  putative  role  of  the  ataxia  telangiectasia  mutated 
(ATM)  gene  on  chromosome  1  Iq  in  the  initiation  of  genomic  stability  in  stroma  (Fukino, 
Shen,  et  al.  2007  645  /id},  the  specific  genetic  lesion  underlying  these  chr-omosomal 
changes  have  not  been  identified  (Allinen,  Beroukhim,  et  al.  2004  903  /id}. 


Clinical  and  Biological  Ramifications  of  Genomic  Instability  in  Breast  Tumor 


Stroma 


Tumor-associated  stroma  is  known  to  be  different  than  normal  stroma  at  the 
phenotypic  and  molecular  levels.  Reactive  stroma  is  easily  recognized  by  its  desmoplastic 
appearance,  epigenetic  modifications  and  gene  expression  profiles  differ  between  tumor- 
associated  and  normal  stroma,  and  growth  factors  are  differentially  expressed  in  tumor- 
associated  compared  to  normal  stroma  {Allinen,  Beroukhim,  et  al.  2004  903  /id}  {Hu, 
Yao,  et  al.  2005  904  /id}{Shekliar,  Pauley,  et  al.  2003  633  /id}.  These  observations  have 
led  to  the  tissue  organization  field  theory,  which  suggests  that  carcinogenesis  is  not 
driven  by  genetic  mutations.  Under  this  model,  the  default  state  of  cells  is  one  of 
proliferation,  not  quiescence,  and  carefiil  tissue  organization  is  needed  to  inhibit 
proliferation.  Loss  of  tissue  architecture  in  the  microenviromnent,  rather  than  changes  in 
DNA,  drives  tumor  formation  (Soto  &  Sonnenschein  2004  935  /id}. 

Genomic  instability  in  tumor-associated  stromal  cells  may  impact  both  clinical 
care  for  patients  with  breast  cancer  and  our  understanding  of  breast  tumor  etiology.  For 
example,  stroma  adjacent  to  breast  carcinomas  from  patients  treated  with  epirubicin- 
cyclophosphamide  (FEC-100)  chemotherapy  demonstrated  increased  and  persistent  LOH 
post-treatment,  especially  those  patients  who  were  non-responsive  to  treatment  (Oudin, 
Bonnetain,  et  al.  2007  936  /id}.  Associations  between  genomic  instability  in  stroma  and 
response  to  treatment  suggest  that  patients  with  genomically-stable  stroma  may  be  more 
likely  to  benefit  and  less  likely  to  develop  drug  resistance  than  those  patients  with 
genetically-modified  stroma. 

Likewise,  the  presence  or  absence  of  clnomosomal  changes  in  stroma  may  also 
have  important  ramifications  for  defining  surgical  margins.  Li  et  al.  examined  the 
presences  of  LOH  on  chi-omosome  3p  in  normal  TDLUs  adjacent  to  early-stage  breast 


carcinomas  and  found  a  3.9-5. 2  fold  increased  risk  of  recurrence  in  those  patients  with 
LOH  {Li,  Moore,  et  al.  2002  938  /id}.  Heaphy  et  al.  found  a  high  frequency  of  telomere 
shortening  and/or  allelic  imbalance  in  a  substantial  number  of  cells  of  tumor-adjacent, 
histologically  normal  tissues  {Heaphy,  Bisoffi,  et  al.  2006  937  /id}.  Together  these  data 
suggest  that  although  morphologically  normal,  residual  tumor-associated  stromal  tissue 
harboring  genetic  alterations  may  be  associated  with  increased  risk  of  recurrence. 

In  addition  to  these  clinical  ramifications,  determining  levels  and  patterns  of 
genomic  instability  in  the  tumor  microenvironment  may  improve  our  understanding  of 
breast  tumor  etiology.  In  our  study,  chi’omosomal  alterations  were  detected  tumor 
epithelial  and  stromal  components  from  in  situ  carcinomas,  and  at  levels  similar  those 
seen  in  the  epithelial  and  stromal  components  of  invasive  tumors  {Ellsworth,  Ellsworth, 
et  al.  2004  425  /id}.  Continued  investigation  of  chromosomal  changes  in  the  stroma  of 
earlier  lesions,  including  atypical  hyperplasias  and  benign  disease,  may  provide 
additional  information  about  the  development  genomic  instability  arises,  and  may 
provide  insights  into  tumor  development  and  progression  {Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al. 
2004  939 /id} 

Conclusions 

Alterations  in  cell  signaling,  angiogenesis,  cell  migration  and  motility  and 
proliferation  establish  the  tumor  microenvironment  as  a  dynamic  entity  contributing  to 
breast  tumorigenesis.  Epigenetic  changes  to  DNA  as  well  as  changes  in  RNA  and  protein 
expression  have  been  detected  in  breast  stroma;  however,  whether  cells  comprising  the 
breast  tumor-associated  stroma  demonstrate  genomic  instability  in  the  form  of  LOH/AI 
or  copy  number  changes  is  currently  the  subject  of  considerable  debate.  Whether  tumor- 


associated  stroma  demonstrates  chi-omosomal  alterations  may  impact  the  successfhl 
treatment  of  breast  cancer  and  our  understanding  of  pathogenesis.  Therefore,  it  is  critical 
for  fiiture  studies  to  accurately  define,  isolate  and  assay  tumor-assoeiated  stromal 
components  to  effectively  assess  genomic  stability  in  the  breast  tumor  microenvironment. 

Expert  commentary 

Since  the  initial  report  of  clu-omosomal  alterations  in  morphologically  normal 
TDLUs  adjacent  to  breast  carcinomas  over  10  years  ago,  a  number  of  publications  using 
microsatellite  data  have  advanced  the  study  of  genomic  instability  in  tumor-associated 
stroma.  Combined  evidence  from  multiple  laboratories  supports  the  notion  that  the  tumor 
microenvironment  is  a  dynamic  entity  that  contributes  to  tumorigenesis  through 
morphological  and  molecular  alterations.  In  fact,  some  investigators  have  suggested  that 
chi-omosomal  alterations  in  the  microenvironment  are  responsible  for  inter-patient 
variability  and  are  associated  with  various  prognostic  factors  such  as  tumor  grade  and 
lymph  node  status.  In  stark  contrast,  recent  studies  using  CGH  and  SNP  arrays  to  detect 
chromosomal  changes  in  stromal  cells  collected  from  fresh  frozen  tissues  have  led  some 
investigators  to  speculate  that  the  LOH/AI  studies  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
chr-omosomal  content  of  cells  of  the  tumor-associated  stroma  but  rather  are  the  result  of 
techriical  artifacts  resulting  from  microsatellite  assays  and  DNA  fi'om  FFPE  specimens. 

We  believe  that  care  must  be  taken  when  evaluating  genomic  data  generated  from 
both  FFPE  and  fresh  frozen  stromal  specimens  as  results  from  each  methodology  can  be 
affected  by  a  number  of  variables.  In  our  opinion,  the  most  important  obstacle  that  must 
be  overcome  for  accurate  assessment  of  genomic  instability  in  breast  stroma  is  a 


consensus  definition  of  what  constitutes  tumor-associated  stroma.  As  noted  in  Figure  4, 
distance  from  the  tumor  margin  used  to  define  “adjacent”  stroma  varies  widely  in  the 
literature,  from  less  than  1  mm  to  0.5  cm.  Stromal  cells  immediately  adjacent  to  an 
invasive  breast  carcinoma  may  harbor  different  genomic  alterations  than  fibroblasts  or 
other  stromal  cells  more  distant  from  the  tumor.  Only  when  agreement  is  reached  over 
how  to  define  tumor-associated  stroma  can  accurate  genomic  assessment  be  performed. 

The  cuiTent  debate  over  whether  genomic  instability  in  the  breast  tumor 
microenvironment  is  marked  by  genomic  instability  is  reflective  of  the  recent  evolution 
of  cancer  research.  Over  the  last  decade,  techniques  for  assessing  allelic  imbalance  have 
evolved  from  single  PCR-based  assays  of  microsatellite  markers  to  genomic  scale  arrays 
that  simultaneously  detect  copy  number  and  LOH  events  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
SNPs  in  a  single  assay.  Collection  of  high-quality  research  grade  tissue  specimens  may 
supplement,  or  even  ultimately  supplant,  FFPE  specimens  in  the  molecular  assessment  of 
tumor  biology.  Accurate  evaluation  of  the  genomic  integrity  of  tumor-associated  stroma 
has  important  biological  as  well  as  clinical  ramifications,  impacting  the  definition  of 
molecular  versus  surgical  margins  and  implicating  the  stroma  as  a  more  efficacious,  less 
likely  to  develop  drug  resistance,  target  for  novel  therapeutics.  Improved  understanding 
of  the  tumor  microenvironment  is,  therefore,  critical  to  making  meaningful  advances  in 
health  care  for  women. 

Five-year  view 

Technology  for  detecting  chi'omosomal  alterations  has  improved  dramatically 
over  the  last  decade,  highlighted  by  advancements  in  global  profiling  of  the  genome  and 


ability  to  detect  both  copy  number  changes  and  LOH  using  large-scale  SNP  arrays. 
Recent  refinements  allow  lower-quality  DNA  from  FFPE  tissue  specimens  to  be  used 
successfully  on  array-based  platforms  for  rapid,  global  assessment  of  chiomosomal 
content.  In  conjunction  with  these  technological  improvements,  the  importance  of 
collecting  and  presei-ving  fresh  frozen  specimens  for  research  purposes  has  lead  to 
increased  efforts  to  generate  high-quality,  research-grade  tissue  banks.  We  believe  that 
once  a  consensus  definition  of  what  constitutes  tumor-associated  stroma  is  developed, 
these  improved  technologies  and  collections  of  frozen  and  matched  FFPE  specimens  will 
allow  the  cunent  controversy  regarding  whether  or  not  the  breast  tumor 
microenvironment  is  characterized  by  genomic  instability  to  be  definitively  answered. 

Key  Issues 

•  The  tumor  microenvironment  is  an  active,  rather  than  passive,  participant  in 
breast  tumor  pathogenesis 

•  Histological  characterization  and  molecular  studies  have  identified 
moiphological,  epigenetic  and  protein  changes  associated  with  processes  such  as 
angiogenesis,  cell  signaling  and  cellular  proliferation 

•  Although  LOH/AI  studies  have  detected  chromosomal  alterations  in  tumor- 
associated  stroma,  these  studies  assayed  genetic  changes  in  FFPE  specimens 
which  often  yield  small  quantities  of  poor  quality  DNA 

•  Recent  experiments  utilizing  global  array-based  technologies  and  DNA  from 
fresh  frozen  tissues  did  not  identify  LOH  or  copy  number  changes  in  stromal  cell 


populations,  creating  debate  about  the  true  existence  of  chiomosomal  alterations 
in  the  breast  stroma 

Genomic  assessment  of  both  FFPE  and  fresh  frozen  samples  can  be  affected  by  a 
number  of  variables  including  parameters  and  tlu-esholds  used  to  define  copy 
number  changes,  underestimation  of  copy  number  by  using  mixed  cell 
populations,  validation  of  results,  and  most  importantly,  a  consensus  definition  of 
true  tumor-associated  stroma 

Determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  chr  omosomal  alterations  in  tumor- 
associated  stroma  may  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  ability  to  effectively  treat 
and  prevent  recurrence  of  breast  cancer 
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Figure  Legends 


Figure  1.  Contribution  of  various  stomal  components  to  tumorigenesis.  Depicted  in  this 
figure  are  endothelial,  immune  and  fibroblast  cells,  adipocytes  and  extracellular  matrix, 
which  can  influence  tumorigenesis  through  angiogenesis,  cell  signaling,  proliferation, 
ECM  remodeling  and  cell  migration. 

Figure  2.  Design  and  analysis  of  a  microsatellite  marker.  PCR  primers  are  designed  from 
unique  DNA  sequences  flanking  D18S64  on  chromosome  18q21.  PCR  amplification 
results  in  -million-fold  increase  in  copies  of  D18S64,  with  resulting  fragments  sized 
between  188-208  bp,  depending  on  the  number  of  (CA)  repeats  on  each  chromosome. 
Electrophoresis  of  the  PCR  products  discriminates  heterozygous  genotypes  from  two 
patients  (left  and  right  panels).  Left  panel:  evidence  of  LOH  -  genomic  (blood)  DNA  is 
heterozygous  with  alleles  at  190  and  198  bp  (top),  while  tumor  DNA  Rom  the  same 
patient  was  homozygous  with  a  single  allele  at  198  bp  (bottom).  The  smaller  allele  (190) 
has  been  completely  lost  in  the  tumor.  Right  panel;  evidence  of  AI  -  the  normal  genotype 
is  represented  by  a  larger  peak  at  192  bp  and  a  smaller  peak  at  198  bp;  the  pattern  is 
reversed  in  the  tumor.  The  normalized  allele  ratio  for  this  tumor  specimen  is  0.27  (<0.3  5) 
indicating  an  AI  event. 

Figure  3.  Copy  number  and  LOH  events  in  tumor  epithelial  and  fibroblasts  from  a 
medullary  breast  carcinoma  {Qiu,  Hu,  et  al.  2008  913  /id}.  Significant  changes  in  copy 
number  are  apparent  in  the  epithelial  cells  (left)  while  no  genetic  changes  were  detected 


in  DNA  from  fibroblast  cells  (right).  Figure  reprinted  by  permission  from  Macmillan 
Publishers  Ltd:  Nature  Genetics,  40(5):  650-655,  2008, 
http://w\\w.nature.com/ng/index.html 

Figure  4.  Variability  in  the  definition  of  tumor-associated  stroma.  Genomic  studies  have 
assessed  LOH/Al  in  tumor-adjacent  stroma  at  various  distances  from  the  tumor 
{Ellsworth,  Ellsworth,  et  al.  2004  939  /id}  (Fukino,  Shen,  et  al.  2007  645  /id}  (Moinfar, 
Man,  et  al.  2000  638  /id}  {Weber,  Shen,  et  al.  2006  924  /id}.  Of  note,  the  distance  of 
<5cm  from  the  tumor  margin  utilize  by  Qiu  et  al.  {Qiu,  Hu,  et  al.  2008  913  /id}  is  larger 
than  the  field  of  this  tumor. 


Table  1.  Summ^  of  LOH/AI  results  in  stromal  cells  from  archival  breast  specimens  using  microsatellite  markers. 

Cell  t^e(s)  Nimber  of  Method  of  Distance  from  LOH/AI  Regions  of  LOH/AI  fReference 

examined _ samples _ isolation _  tumor  criterion 
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Genetic  discrimination  of  aggressive  from  indolent  DCIS 

Rachel  Ellsworth,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Heather  Patney,  Craig  Shriver,  Kevin  Ellison, 
Derek  Thornton,  Lorraine  Tafra,  Zandra  Cheng,  Martin  Rosman 

Background:  Treatment  options  for  DCIS  vary  widely  and  include  wide-margin  surgical 
excision  with  or  without  radiation  and/or  chemopreventive  therapy,  or  mastectomy. 
Intuitively,  more  aggressive  treatment  options  should  lead  to  improved  survival  rates, 
however,  studies  have  shown  no  difference  in  breast  cancer  mortality  between  women 
treated  with  wide  excision  only  versus  those  with  excision  plus  radiation  and  treatments 
can  be  associated  with  side  effects  that  make  follow-up  mammography  more  difficult.  To 
avoid  over-treating  women  with  indolent  disease,  while  intensively  treating  women  with 
aggressive  disease,  new  molecular  tools  must  be  developed  to  supplement  pathological 
information  to  classify  DCIS  lesions  and  predict  clinical  outcome. 

Methods:  Formalin-fixed  paraffin- embedded  (FFPE)  pure  DCIS  biopsy  specimens  were 
collected  from  the  pathology  archives  of  the  Anne  Ar  undel  Medical  Center,  including 
those  with  poor  prognosis  (n=7)  and  those  with  >5-year  disease-free  suiwival  (n=10). 
RNA  was  isolated  after  laser-microdissection  of  pure  tumor  cells  and  hybridized  to 
Breast  Cancer  DSA  microarrays  (Almac  Diagnostics).  Differentially  expressed  genes 
were  identified  using  2-way  ANOVA  with  Support  Vector  Machine  used  to  identify 
genes  effective  at  discriminating  good  from  poor  prognosis  DCIS.  Pathway  analysis  was 
performed  using  MetaCore  (GeneGeo). 

Results:  328  genes  were  found  to  be  differentially  expressed  between  good  and  poor 
prognosis  specimens.  Further  analysis  found  that  a  signature  of  70  of  these  328  genes 
was  effective  at  discriminating  good  from  poor  prognosis  DCIS  and  included  genes  such 
as  MEF2C,  PTK2  and  ZBTB2.  Pathway  analysis  revealed  that  genes  involved  in 
cytoskeleton  modeling,  apoptosis  and  survival,  DNA  damage  repair  and  cell  adhesion  are 
expressed  at  lower  levels  in  poor  prognosis  DCIS  while  those  involved  in  cell  cycle, 
immune  response  and  cell  proliferation  are  expressed  at  higher  levels. 

Conclusions:  While  studies  have  attempted  to  identify  molecular  profiles  associated 
with  aggressive  DCIS  by  comparing  DCIS  co-occurring  with  invasive  disease  to  pure 
DCIS,  to  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  study  that  identified  molecular  signatures  of 
prognosis  in  pure  DCIS.  Although  many  of  the  70  genes  found  to  differ  between  good 
and  poor  prognosis  DCIS  have  not  been  previously  associated  with  breast  cancer  or  have 
unknown  function,  MEF2C  and  PTK2  have  been  implicated  in  invasion  and  migration, 
while  ZBTB2  is  a  master  regulator  of  p53  and  stimulates  cellular  proliferation.  These 
data  demonstrate  aggressive  DCIS  do  differ  from  indolent  DCIS  at  the  genetic  level  and 
that  these  differences  may  be  useftil  in  developing  molecular  tools  to  classify  DCIS 
lesions  and  guide  appropriate  treatment. 


Genetic  signature  discriminating  metastatic  from  non-metastatic  small  tumors 

Rachel  E.  Ellswoilli,  Allyson  L.  Valente,  Lori  A.  Field,  Jennifer  L.  Kane,  Brad  Love, 
Lorraine  Tafra,  Craig  D  Shiiver 

Background:  The  widespread  use  of  mammographic  screening  resulted  in  increased 
diagnosis  of  small  (<2  cm;  Tl)  tumors.  Small  tumors  are  associated  with  better 
prognosis,  including  a  lower  likelihood  of  developing  metastasis,  than  larger  tumors. 
Although  this  lower  propensity  to  metastasize  suggests  that  less  aggressive  treatments 
may  be  warranted  in  patients  with  Tl  tumors,  a  subset  of  patients  with  small  tumors  (10- 
20%)  will  be  diagnosed  with  lymph  node  metastasis. 

Methods:  Frozen  breast  specimens  were  collected  from  women  with  Tl  tumors  and 
either  negative  (n=29)  or  positive  (n=15)  lymph  node  status.  RNA  was  isolated  from  pure 
tumor  cell  populations  after  laser  microdissection.  Gene  expression  data  was  generated 
using  HG  U133A  2.0  arrays  (Affymetrix).  Differential  expression  was  determined  using 
Mann-Whitney  testing  using  a  P- value  <  0.001  to  define  significance.  Results  for  ESRl 
were  validated  by  immunohistochemistry. 

Results:  Tumor  characteristics  did  not  differ  significantly  between  groups  in  terms  of  age 
at  diagnosis,  grade,  HER2  or  PR  status;  however,  tumors  from  patients  with  positive 
lymph  nodes  (47%)  were  significantly  (P<0.05)  more  Ifequently  ER  negative  compared 
to  node  negative  (14%)  patients.  Gene  expression  analysis  revealed  17  genes  that  were 
differentially  expressed  between  node  negative  and  node  positive  tumors:  6  with  higher 
expression  in  node  positive,  including  AURKA,  and  1 1  with  higher  expression  in  node 
negative  patients,  including  ESRl  and  EPHX2.  Of  note,  ESRl  was  expressed  at  >4X 
higher  levels  in  tumors  without  metastasis,  in  agreement  with  IHC  findings. 

Conclusions:  Small  metastatic  tumors  differ  in  gene  expression  from  those  without 
metastasis.  EPHX2  has  been  implicated  as  a  metastasis  suppressor  while  AURKA  has 
been  implicated  as  a  metastasis  promoter.  These  results  suggest  that  small  tumors  have 
different  propensities  to  metastasize  and  the  genetic  signature  may  serve  as  a  new 
molecular  tool  to  discriminate  metastatic  and  non-metastatic  small  tumors,  allowing 
appropriate  treatment  and  risk  assessment  to  be  perfoimed. 


Chromosomal  alterations  associated  with  poor  outcome  in  breast  cancer  patients 

Rachel  E  Ellswoilh,  Jamie  Leigh  Fantacone-Campbell,  Allyson  Valente,  Craig  Shriver 

Background:  Despite  improvements  in  detection  and  treatment,  breast  cancer  remains  a 
disease  associated  with  significant  mortality;  in  2009,  >40,000  women  died  from  breast 
cancer.  Pathologic  evaluation  is  imperfect  at  predicting  which  patients  will  have 
aggressive  disease  as  patients  with  otherwise  similar  pathologies  may  have  very  different 
clinical  outcomes.  In  contrast,  identification  of  molecular  alterations  associated  with 
disease  outcome  may  serve  as  accurate  and  non-subjective  measures  used  to  assess  risk 
and  prognosis  as  well  as  provide  new  molecular  targets  for  improved  treatment. 

Methods:  Between  2002  and  2008,  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  data  was  generated  for  >300 
invasive  breast  tumors  using  DNA  isolated  after  laser  microdissection  of  pure  tumor 
cells.  A  chart  review  for  all  patients  was  completed  in  December  2008  to  identify  patient 
status,  as  well  as  date  of  death  or  last  contact.  Levels  and  patterns  of  AI  were  compared 
between  patients  dead  of  disease  (DOD)  and  those  disease-free  for  at  least  5  years  using 
Student  t-test  and  chi-square  analysis  with  a  significance  value  of  P<0.05. 

Results:  Within  the  7  year  period,  27  patients  had  died  of  disease  and  99  had  >5-year 
disease-free  survival  (DFS);  patients  with  less  than  5-year  DFS  or  who  died  of  other 
causes  were  not  included  in  further  analyses.  Levels  of  AI  were  significantly  higher  in 
tumors  from  DOD  patients  (26.6%)  compared  to  DFS  patients  (20.7%).  In  addition,  AI 
was  found  significantly  more  frequently  in  DOD  tumors  at  clu'ornosomes  8p22-p21  and 
22ql2,3  (33%  and  28%)  compared  to  DFS  patients  (12%  and  15%);  chromosome  16q22- 
q24  was  altered  significantly  less  frequently  in  DOD  (10%)  compared  to  DFS  tumors 
(35%). 

Conclusion:  Tumors  associated  with  poor  compared  to  favorable  outcome  differ  at  the 
molecular  level.  Deletion  of  chromosome  8p22  including  the  downregulation  of 
candidate  genes  PSD3,  LPL  and  EPHX2  genes  has  been  associated  with  poor  outcome 
while  silencing  of  the  LARGE  gene  on  chromosome  22q  has  been  associated  with  defects 
in  cell  adhesion  in  highly  metastatic  cell  lines.  Alterations  in  either  of  these  regions  may 
promote  metastatic  spread.  In  contrast,  loss  of  1 6q  appears  to  have  a  protective  role,  with 
DFS  patients  demonstrating  significantly  higher  alteration  of  chioniosome  16q  compared 
to  DOD  patients.  Research  suggests  that  loss  of  the  GINS2  gene,  which  is  involved  in 
the  initiation  of  DNA  replication,  may  protect  against  metastasis.  These  chi’omosomal 
regions  and  candidate  genes  may  be  effective  targets  for  identifying  patients  with  poor 
prognosis  or  serve  as  new  targets  for  therapies  to  prevent  or  halt  the  metastatic  process. 


Role  of  clu'omosome  16q  in  breast  tumorigenesis 


Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Heather  L.  Patney,  Jennifer  A.  Kane,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  Craig  D. 
Shi'iver 

Background:  The  mechanism  by  which  high-grade  tumors  develop  is  controversial. 
Studies  based  largely  on  observations  that  the  frequency  of  alterations  at  chromosome 
16q  was  significantly  higher  in  low-grade  tumors  suggests  that  low-grade  and  high-grade 
tumors  represent  separate  genetic  diseases,  while  other  studies  suggest  that  loss  of 
chromosome  16q  is  an  early  and  common  event  in  tumorigenesis,  and  high-grade 
carcinomas  evolve  from  low-grade  tumors.  Levels  and  patterns  of  chi'omosomal 
alterations  on  chiomosome  16q  were  investigated  in  low-  and  high-grade  tumors  to 
determine  the  etiology  of  high-grade  breast  tumors. 

Methods:  Tumors  were  diagnosed  and  characterized  by  a  single,  dedicated  breast 
pathologist.  DNA  was  isolated  after  laser  micro  dissection  from  low-  (n=^  53)  and  high- 
grade  (n=68)  tumors.  Genotype  data  were  generated  using  Human  Mapping  250K  Sty 
arrays  (Affymetrix).  Copy  number  alterations  were  detected  using  Genotyping  Console 
3.0.2  (Affymetrix)  and  statistical  differences  calculated  using  Fisher’s  exact  test  with  a 
cut-off  ofP<0.05. 

Results:  Alteration  of  chromosome  16q  was  common  with  89%  of  low-grade  and  54%  of 
high-grade  tumors  (P<0.000005)  with  a  detectable  amplification  or  deletion,  although 
amplifications  were  more  common  in  high-grade  (29%)  compared  to  low-grade  (9%) 
tumors.  Deletion  of  the  entire  arm  of  16q  was  rare,  with  only  a  single  high-grade  tumor 
having  loss  from  the  centromere  to  the  telomere.  Low-grade  tumors  demonstrated 
significantly  greater  (P<0.001)  amounts  of  loss  of  chi-omosome  16q  (mean  =  578  kb, 
range  0-4,204  kb)  compared  to  high-grade  tumors  (mean  ==  95kb,  0-4,225  kb)  The  most 
common  regions  of  loss  were  found  at  16ql3,  16q21,  16q22.1, 16q23.1  and  16q24.1,  all 
found  deleted  at  significantly  higher  (P<0.000005)  levels  in  low-grade  tumors.  No 
chromosomal  regions  were  altered  more  frequently  in  high-  compared  to  low-grade 
tumors. 

Conclusions:  Under  the  model  of  sequential  progression,  chiomosomal  alterations  in 
low-grade  tumors  should  be  maintained  in  high-grade  tumors;  however,  data  generated 
here  demonstrates  that  regions  of  chi'omosome  16q  frequently  lost  in  low-grade  tumors 
are  diploid  in  high-grade  tumors.  These  data,  therefore,  support  a  model  by  which  low- 
grade  and  high-grade  diseases  develop  along  separate  genetic  pathways,  with  alterations 
of  chi-omosome  16q  serving  as  the  critical  genetic  determinant  between  histological 
grades. 


Loss  of  Concordance  in  Immunohistochemical  Markers  Between  Core  Needle  Biopsy  and  the  Surgical 
Specimen  in  Heterogeneous  Breast  Tumors 


Lauren  Greer,  Martin  Rosman,  W.  Charles  Mylander,  Janet  Wareham, 

J.  Leigh  Campbell,  AI  Kovatich,  Jeffrey  Hooke,  Joan  Woodward,  Wen  Liang,  Robert  Buras,  Craig  Shriver, 
Lorraine  Tafra 

Breast  tumor  heterogeneity,  defined  as  isolated  areas  with  different  histology  (type  and/or  grade)  or 
molecular  subtypes  within  a  single  tumor  or  among  muiticentric/muitifoca!  tumors  may  be  present  in  as 
high  as  10%  of  patients  with  breast  cancer.  Tumor  markers  (ER,  PR,  HER2,  Ki-67)  from  core  needle 
biopsies  (CNB)  of  the  primary  tumor  may  not  be  representative  of  the  entire  surgical  specimen  (SS)  in 
heterogeneous  tumors.  Our  aim  is  to  investigate  the  level  of  concordance  between  tumor  markers 
performed  on  the  CNB  and  the  heterogeneous  areas  of  the  surgical  specimens  (SS)  in  these  patients. 

A  retrospective  review  of  a  prospective  study  was  performed  on  women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
by  CNB  from  January  2009  to  June  2011.  Subjects  treated  with  neoadjuvant  therapy  were  excluded. 
Tumor  type,  grade,  ER,  PR,  HER2,  Ki67  expression  by  IHC  were  analyzed  in  the  CNB  and  SS.  Subjects  with 
tumor  heterogeneity  were  identified.  Contingency  tables  and  agreement  modelling  were  performed  to 
generate  Kappa  values  for  heterogeneous  patients. 

Results 

Tumor  heterogeneity  by  H&E  and  IHC  staining  was  identified  in  10  out  of _ subjects,  either  within  a 

single  tumor  (n=_)  or  in  different  tumors  in  the  same  breast  (n=_)-  Multiple  IHC  testing  was  performed 
on  these  different  areas  of  the  SS  (24  samples  analyzed).  Tumor  sizes  ranged  from  2mm  to  6cm.  One 
patient  was  noted  to  have  4  distinct  molecular  subtypes  within  the  same  tumor.  There  was  substantial 
agreement  between  the  CNB  and  SS  for  ER%;  moderate  agreement  for  tumor  type,  PR%,  and  HER2;  and 
fair  agreement  for  Ki67%  (see  Chart).  Three  subjects  (30%)  had  areas  of  their  tumors  that  stained 
positive  for  HER2,  which  was  not  detected  in  their  CNB.  Three  subjects  had  areas  in  their  SS  that  were 
negative  for  ER  and  PR,  but  stained  positively  in  their  CNB.  No  cases  were  seen  where  ER  or  PR  were 
negative  on  CNB  but  became  positive  in  the  SS. 


Biomarker 

#  of  Agreements 
In  total  samples 

,  Kappa 
(K) 

Landls-Koch 
Agreement  Grade 

Tumor  Type 

18/23  (78%) 

0.45 

Moderate 

Histologic  Grade 

16/22  (73%) 

0.51 

Moderate 

ER% 

22/24  (92%) 

0.63 

Substantial 

PR% 

20/24  (83%) 

■■ 

Moderate 

HER2 

20/24(83%) 

■1 

Ki67  % 

14/22  (64%) 

0.  3 

Fair 

Conclusions 


Tumor  heterogeneity  may  be  present  within  a  single  breast  tumor  or  in  separate  concurrent  tumors 
within  the  same  breast.  The  accuracy  of  single  tumor  markers  by  IHC  performed  on  the  CNB  of  subjects 
with  heterogeneity  is  not  aiways  representative  of  the  biology  of  the  whole  tumor{s}.  These  data 
highlights  the  need  for  further  IHC  testing  on  the  SS  of  these  subjects  to  better  tailor  targeted  therapy. 

"The  views  expressed  in  this  abstract  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  reflect  the  official  policy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  (DOA),  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  or  US  Government." 


DCU:  A  Data  Correction  Utility  to  Correct  Clinicopathologic  Data  in  a  Data  Warehouse 


Leonid  Kvecher',  MS,  Weiqiang  Wu^  MS,  Joni  Kohi'*,  Craig  D.  Shriver^,  MD, 

Richard  J.  Mural',  PliD,  and  Hai  Hu',  PhD 

'Wiiidber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA 
^Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC 

Abstract:  In  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP),  clinicopathologic  data  are  collected  using 
hard  copy  questionnaires,  entered  into  the  data  tracking  system,  and  loaded  to  our  Data 
Warehouse  for  Translational  Research  (DW4TR).  Using  Quality  Assurance  measures, 
discrepancies  in  the  data  are  identified  and  corrected,  There  is  a  need  to  perform  systematic  data 
corrections  and  updates  in  the  DW4TR,  and  this  poster  presents  a  Data  Correction  Utility  (DCU) 
to  serve  this  purpose. 

Description 

Background:  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP),  is  a  US  Congressionally 
mandated,  multi-site  translational  research  program  initiated  in  2000,  with  a  long  term  goal  of 
improving  the  care  of  patients  with  breast  cancer.  In  the  CBCP,  a  broad  range  of 
clinicopathologic  data  is  collected  from  participants  using  multiple  hard-copy  questionnaires 
with  a  total  of  799  data  fields.  The  data  are  entered  into  a  clinical  Laboratory  Information 
Management  System  (LIMS),  and  loaded  into  our  Data  Warehouse  for  Translational  Research 
(DW4TR)  that  integrates  clinicopathologic  data  and  experimental  data.  Using  Quality  Assurance 
(QA)  measures,  errors  are  identified  and  corrected  during  the  data  collection  and  data  entry  steps. 
However,  there  is  a  need  to  coiTect  or  update  the  data  individually  or  systematically  in  the 
DW4TR,  for  example  when  the  cancer  staging  criteria  and  biomarker  threshold  standards 
changed.  Given  the  restrictions  embedded  in  the  LIMS,  such  changes  can  only  be  made 
individually  and  manually  which  is  not  desired.  Therefore  we  have  developed  a  Data  Correction 
Utility  (DCU)  to  update  clinicopathologic  data  in  the  DW4TR. 

Methods  and  Results:  The  InforSense  Platform  was  used  to  develop  the  DCU  in  the 
form  of  an  analytical  workflow  to  coiTect  the  data  in  the  Oracle  database  of  the  DW4TR.  The 
input  to  the  utility  is  a  flat  file  with  5  columns,  composed  of  “Subject  ID”,  “Questionnaire  ID”, 
“Question  ID”,  “Old  Value”,  and  “New  Value”.  The  flat  file  can  be  manually  compiled,  or 
automatically  generated  using  other  QA  utilities.  The  DCU  first  analyzes  the  information  in  the 
first  4  columns  to  confirm  the  “Old  Value”  and  prompts  the  user  to  resolve  any  problems 
identified.  Then,  one  of  the  tlnee  operations  of  “Insert”,  “Delete”,  and  “Update”  can  be 
performed  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  “Old  Value”  and  the  “New  Value”.  A  graphical  user 
interface  was  developed  so  that  authorized  users,  including  nurses  and  the  clinical  data  QA  staff, 
can  access  the  DCU  within  the  network  or  remotely  via  Virtual  Private  Network.  As  one 
application  example,  the  DCU  eliminated  the  need  for  manual  individual  correction  of  hundreds 
of  data  fields  in  our  LIMS  when  the  standard  thi'esholds  for  ER+  and  PR+  for  breast  cancer 
tissues  were  changed. 

Discussion;  The  DCU  has  enabled  authorized  clinical  and  research  staff  to  make 
corrections  of  the  clinicopathologic  data  to  the  DW4TR,  This  utility  answered  the  needs  for  data 
collection  when  such  corrections  are  difficult  or  too  cumbersome  to  perform  in  the  LIMS.  The 
principle  of  the  DCU  is  applicable  to  other  clinical  data  warehouse  systems,  especially  when 
there  is  no  LIMS  to  serve  as  the  data  source,  or  when  a  batch  data  collection  is  needed. 
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Summary 

Advances  in  diagnostic  screening  and  adjuvant  therapy  have  dramatically  increased  the  number  of 
breast  cancer  survivors  in  the  United  States,  who  face  numerous  issues  of  physical  and  mental  health, 
social  support,  quality  of  life,  and  economics.  Women  living  with  breast  cancer  are  increasingly 
interested  in  lifestyle  modification  to  decrease  risk  of  recurrence  and  mortality  while  increasing 
physical  and  emotional  well-being.  Although  a  healthy  diet,  frequent  physical  activity,  and  stress 
reduction  may  be  beneficial  for  decreasing  breast  cancer  risk,  studies  examining  the  effects  of  lifestyle 
on  clinical  outcomes  such  as  survival  and  prognosis  have  been  inconclusive.  With  the  number  of  breast 
cancer  survivors  predicted  to  increase  to  3.4  million  by  2015,  it  is  important  to  develop  more  effective 
treatment  paradigms  that  overcome  barriers  to  behavioral  modification  to  improve  clinical  outcomes 
and  survivorship  in  breast  cancer  patients. 
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Introduction 


Breast  cancer  is  the  most  frequently  occurring  cancer  in  women  and  is  second  only  to  lung 
cancer  in  lethality.  Over  the  last  fifty  years,  lifetime  risk  of  breast  cancer  has  increased  such  that  today 
one  in  eight  women  are  expected  to  develop  breast  caneer.  Projections  indicate  that  more  than  230,000 
new  breast  cancers  will  be  diagnosed,  and  -40,000  women  will  die  from  breast  cancer,  in  the  United 
States  (US)  in  2011  [1].  Mortality  rates  increased  from  1970  to  1990,  but  in  recent  years,  death  rates 
have  decreased  by  28%  [2].  This  notable  decline  in  mortality,  likely  attributable  in  large  part  to 
improvements  in  early  detection  and  adjuvant  therapy  [3],  has  produced  more  than  2.5  million  breast 
cancer  survivors  in  the  US  today  [201]. 

Breast  cancer  survivors  face  numerous  issues  that  can  degrade  quality-of-life  (QOL),  including 
detrimental  changes  in  social  support,  psychological  health,  personal  finance,  and  physical  activity  [4]. 
Survivors  may  suffer  from  anxiety,  depression,  fear  of  recurrence,  impaired  body  image,  and  increased 
risk  of  co-morbid  conditions  [5-7] .  With  the  number  of  breast  cancer  survivors  in  the  US  predicted  to 
increase  to  3.4  million  by  2015  [8],  it  is  imperative  to  develop  interventions  that  will  improve  QOL  in 
breast  cancer  survivors. 

Studies  of  behavioral  modification  in  breast  cancer  survivors  are  providing  new  information 
about  how  lifestyle  factors  such  as  diet  and  related  obesity,  physical  activity,  and  stress  affect 
survivorship,  as  well  as  knowledge  to  develop  new,  effective  interwention  programs  for  suiwivors.  In 
this  article,  we  outline  current  scientific  evidence  demonstrating  the  effects  of  diet,  physical  activity, 
and  stress  management  on  QOL  in  breast  cancer  survivors,  and  discuss  barriers  to  widespread 
implementation  of  lifestyle  modification  strategies. 


The  economic  impact  of  breast  cancer 


The  economic  impact  on  cancer  survivors  is  often  overlooked,  but  has  great  potential  to 
negatively  impact  QOL.  The  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  estimates  that  direct  costs  for  care  of 
women  with  breast  cancer  in  the  US  was  $16.5  billion  in  2010  [202],  Average  lifetime  costs  for  new 
personalized  treatments  such  as  trastuzumab  (Herceptin®)  for  HER2  positive  breast  cancer  are  $44,923 
for  early  breast  cancer  patients  and  $47,728  for  women  with  metastatic  disease  [9].  Medical  out-of- 
pocket  costs  can  exceed  $1,000  per  month  during  active  treatment,  and  are  ~$500  per  month  at  one 
year  post-diagnosis,  coupled  with  non-medical  out-of-pocket  costs  typically  ranging  from  $200-$500 
per  month  [10].  For  many  patients  living  with  breast  cancer,  the  monetary  burden  associated  with 
treatment  and  survival  can  accentuate  stress,  precipitate  unhealthy  behaviors,  and  impact  QOL. 

Lifestjde  modification  and  human  health 

Lifestyle  choices  and  behavioral  modifications  can  significantly  impact  overall  health,  as  well 
as  susceptibility  to  cancer,  cardiovascular  disease,  and  diabetes.  While  improvements  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation  have  led  to  a  decrease  in  infectious  diseases,  the  transition  from  primarily  plant-based  diets 
to  modern  (Western)  diets  has  been  associated  with  an  increased  incidence  of  hypertension,  heart 
disease,  diabetes,  and  obesity  [1 1].  Observations  that  women  native  to  countries  with  low  rates  of 
breast  cancer  who  migrate  to  the  US  and  adopt  a  Western  lifestyle  develop  a  higher  risk  of  breast 
cancer  suggest  that  behavior  and  environmental  factors  also  influence  breast  cancer  etiology  [12]. 

A  variety  of  epidemiological  study  designs  have  been  used  to  examine  environmental  factors 
and  behaviors  that  contribute  to  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  or  long-term  prognosis  (Table  1). 
Observational  studies  performed  prospectively  or  retrospectively  usually  identify  associations  between 
behaviors  and  outcomes  of  interest  [13],  Obseivational  trials  can  assess  the  effectiveness  of  treatments 
in  diverse  patient  populations,  identify  differences  among  therapeutic  options,  and  examine  long-term 


effectiveness  [14],  but  may  be  susceptible  to  bias  and  confounding,  which  limit  their  ability  to  measure 
causality  or  compare  treatments.  Conversely,  randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs)  are  considered  the 
gold  standard  for  measuring  the  efficacy  of  interventions  on  particular  outcomes,  such  as  disease 
recurrence  or  prognosis.  In  an  RCT,  patients  with  similar  characteristics  are  randomly  assigned  to  a 
group  receiving  the  intervention  or  to  a  control  group  who  receive  a  placebo  or  standard  treatment.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  a  significant  difference  between  the  intervention  and  control  groups  in  the 
outcome  of  interest  can  be  attributed  to  the  intervention  and  not  to  other  factors  [15].  Much  of  the 
research  presented  in  this  paper  was  derived  from  observational  studies  and  RCTs  measuring  the 
effects  of  diet,  physical  activity,  and  stress  reduction  on  prognosis  and  QOL  in  breast  cancer  survivors. 

Diet  and  breast  cancer  prognosis 
Dietcny  fat,  fiber,  fruit,  and  vegetable  intake 

The  majority  of  dietary  studies  examining  the  impact  of  body  weight  on  breast  cancer  suivival 
observed  that  obesity  at  diagnosis  is  associated  with  poor  prognosis  [16].  Similarly,  weight  gain  after 
diagnosis  is  common  and  is  associated  with  mortality,  disease  recurrence,  and  development  of  co- 
niorbid  conditions  including  diabetes  and  cardiovascular  disease  [17].  In  patients  with  breast  cancer, 
each  five-kilogram  gain  in  weight  has  been  associated  with  a  13%  increase  in  risk  of  breast  cancer 
mortality,  a  12%  increase  in  all-cause  mortality,  and  a  19%  increase  in  cardiovascular  mortality  [18]. 
Given  the  prediction  that  41%  of  adults  in  the  US  will  be  obese  by  2015  [19],  improved  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  obesity  and  prognosis  is  crucial  to  developing  effective  strategies  to 
improve  suivival  and  QOL. 

The  Nurses  Health  Study  (NHS),  one  of  the  largest  prospective  cohort  studies  in  the  US,  was 
established  in  1976  to  follow  121,700  female  nurses  over  time  thi-ough  periodic  health  assessment 


questioiinahes.  Contrary  to  earlier  studies  suggesting  that  a  low-fat  diet  is  associated  with  improved 
prognosis  [20],  food  frequency  data  from  1,982  NHS  participants  with  invasive  breast  cancer  collected 
over  10  years  showed  no  association  between  fat  intake  and  mortality  [21]  (Table  2).  A  second  NHS 
investigation  of  2,619  women  with  dietary  data  collected  before,  and  at  least  one  year  after,  a  diagnosis 
of  invasive  breast  cancer  compared  women  who  consumed  a  “prudent”  diet,  high  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
whole-grains,  fiber,  and  protein  to  women  following  a  “Western”  diet,  characterized  by  high  amounts 
of  refined  grains,  processed  meat,  high-fat  dairy,  and  low  amounts  of  protein  and  fiber.  Although 
women  consuming  a  Western  diet  before  and  after  breast  cancer  diagnosis  had  a  higher  risk  of  all-cause 
mortality,  diet  did  not  impact  breast  cancer  prognosis  [22],  A  third  NHS  study  evaluating  change  in 
body  mass  index  (BMI)  in  5,204  women  found  that  weight  gain  after  breast  cancer  diagnosis  was 
associated  with  less  favorable  prognosis,  including  higher  rates  of  recurrence  and  mortality  [23]. 
Therefore,  weight  gain,  independent  of  individual  dietary  components,  may  be  associated  with  poor- 
prognosis  in  breast  cancer  survivors. 

A  second  large,  prospective  cohort  study,  the  Life  After  Cancer  Epidemiology  (LACE)  Study, 
emolled  2,321  women  from  a  California-based  health-maintenance  organization  (HMO)  and  the  Utah 
cancer  registry  who  were  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  between  1997  and  2000.  Dietary  intake  of  more 
than  100  foods,  beverages,  nutritional  supplements,  and  medicinal  herbs  was  assessed  by  food 
frequency  questionnaires.  Preliminary  data  suggest  that  dietary  patterns  of  women  with  breast  cancer 
were  similar  to  those  in  women  free  from  breast  cancer  in  the  general  population  [24].  Similar  to  the 
NHS  study,  a  Western  diet  was  associated  with  increased  risk  of  all-cause  mortality,  but  was  not 
associated  with  breast  cancer  mortality  [25] . 

In  the  Health,  Eating,  Activity,  and  Lifestyle  (HEAL)  Study,  a  significant  number  of  African 
American  and  Hispanic  participants  were  recruited  from  California,  Washington,  and  New  Mexico.  In 


this  study,  women  gained  an  average  of  1 .7  kg  of  body  weight  within  three  years  of  breast  eancer 
diagnosis.  Overall,  68%  of  women  gained  weight  and  74%  increased  their  body  fat  [26].  Women 
(n=670)  with  early  stage  breast  cancer,  who  consumed  a  better-quality  diet  (low  in  calories,  added 
sugar,  alcohol,  and  saturated  fat)  had  a  60%  lower  risk  of  all-cause  mortality  and  an  88%  lower  risk  of 
breast  cancer-related  mortality  [27].  A  quality  diet  also  was  associated  with  increased  mental  and 
physical  QOL,  as  well  as  decreased  levels  of  circulating  inflammatory  markers  [28,29]. 

In  contrast  to  the  observational  studies  described  above,  the  Women’s  Intervention  Nutrition 
Study  (WINS)  is  a  randomized  trial  measuring  the  effects  of  a  low-fat  diet  on  relapse-free  survival. 
Women  in  the  intervention  group  (n=975)  undergoing  standard  treatment  for  stage  I  or  stage  II  breast 
cancer  followed  a  low-fat  dietary  intervention,  while  controls  (n=l,462)  received  minimal  nutrition 
counseling.  The  intervention  group  showed  a  significant  decrease  in  fat  intake  and  maintained  lower  fat 
consumption  for  more  than  five  years,  while  patients  in  the  control  group  showed  no  significant  change 
in  fat  intake.  After  60  months  of  follow-up,  relapse-free  survival  was  24%  higher  in  the  intervention 
group  [30].  Although  this  study  focused  solely  on  reducing  dietary  fat,  participants  in  the  intervention 
arm  also  increased  fruit  consumption  and  lost  significantly  more  weight  than  controls. 

In  the  Women’s  Healthy  Eating  and  Living  (WHEL)  Study,  women  with  stage  I~IIIA  breast 
cancer  were  randomized  to  an  intervention  arm  (n=l,537)  or  control  arm  (n=l,551).  The  intervention 
group  consumed  a  high-fruit  and  vegetable  diet,  with  only  15%-20%  of  calories  from  fat,  while 
controls  were  advised  to  follow  the  5  A  Day  for  Better  Health  Program  diet  recommended  by  the  NCI. 
Nutritional  intake  for  both  groups  was  similar  at  baseline,  but  after  four  years,  the  intei-vention  group 
increased  vegetable  consumption  by  65%,  fruit  consumption  by  25%,  fiber  by  30%,  and  decreased 
calories  from  fat  by  13%  compared  to  the  control  group.  Despite  improvements  in  nutrition,  breast 


cancer  event-free  survival  and  mortality  did  not  differ  significantly  between  the  intervention  and 
control  groups  [31]. 

These  studies  suggest  that  a  low-fat,  high-fiber  diet  may  have  only  marginal  effeets  on  breast 
cancer  mortality.  Given  the  link  between  poor  prognosis  and  obesity  at  diagnosis,  as  well  as  weight 
gain  after  diagnosis,  positive  effects  on  survival  observed  in  the  WINS  may  be  attributable  to  incidental 
weight  loss,  rather  than  specific  dietary  components.  Although  diet  may  have  no  direet  effect  on  breast 
cancer  mortality,  healthy  eating  has  been  shown  to  reduce  the  risk  of  developing  other  chronic  diseases, 
such  as  cardiovascular  disease  and  diabetes.  Thus,  the  American  Cancer  Society  (ACS)  recommends  a 
“heart  healthy”  diet  similar  to  that  recommended  for  cardiovascular  health  for  breast  cancer  survivors. 

Alcohol 

In  a  large  meta-analysis  that  included  58,515  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer  and  95,067 
controls  from  53  studies,  alcohol  consumption  was  associated  with  ~7%  increased  risk  of  developing 
breast  cancer  for  every  10  g  (unit  or  drink)  of  alcohol  consumed  on  a  daily  basis  [32].  Relationships 
between  alcohol  consumption  and  breast  cancer  survival,  however,  have  not  been  well  defined.  One 
study  of  1,268  women  <45  years  of  age  with  invasive  breast  cancer  assessed  the  effect  of  pre¬ 
diagnostic  alcohol  consumption  on  mortality  and  determined  that  women  who  consumed  alcohol 
during  the  five-year  period  prior  to  diagnosis  had  a  decreased  risk  of  breast-cancer-related  mortality 
compared  to  non-drinkers  [33].  Similarly,  the  population-based  Studies  of  Epidemiology  and  Risk 
Factors  in  Cancer  Heredity  (SEARCH)  Study  of  4,560  breast  cancer  patients  detected  a  2%  reduction 
in  mortality  risk  for  every  unit  of  alcohol  consumed  per  week  [34].  In  contrast,  the  LACE  Study 
detected  a  1.3-foId  increase  in  breast  cancer  recurrence  and  a  1 .5-fold  increase  in  mortality  among 
overweight  and  obese  women  who  had  3-4  alcoholic  drinks  per  week  [35].  Other  studies  have  shown 


no  relationship  between  alcohol  consumption  and  survival  [36,37].  Given  the  protective  effects  of 
certain  types  of  alcohol  on  cardiovascular  disease,  a  personal  decision  on  alcohol  consumption  should 
be  balanced  between  breast  cancer  risk  and  cardiovascular  health. 

Nntraceuticals  and functional foods 

Functional  foods  provide  health  benefits  beyond  nutrition.  For  example,  yogurt  is  a  functional 
food  containing  live  microorganism  cultures  that  do  not  add  nutritive  value,  but  inliibit  pathogens  and 
toxin-producing  bacteria.  In  contrast,  “nntraceuticals”  represent  hybrids  between  traditional  nutrients 
and  pharmaceutical  compounds,  usually  available  as  pills  or  powders  containing  bioactive  components 
that  provide  health  benefits  [38].  As  75%-87%  of  breast  cancer  survivors  take  dietary  supplements  to 
improve  survival  [39],  it  is  important  to  understand  how  functional  foods  and  nutraceuticals  affect 
breast  cancer  prognosis. 

Vitamins 

Nearly  50%  of  adults  in  the  US  use  vitamin  supplements,  even  though  research  has  provided  no 
convincing  evidence  of  true  beneficial  effects  [40].  At  present,  the  US  Preventive  Services  Task  Force 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Office  of  Dietary  Supplements  and  Office  of  Medical  Applications 
do  not  recommend  use  of  multivitamins  for  the  prevention  of  chi-onic  disease  [41,42].  Furthermore,  two 
large  studies  examining  the  impact  of  multivitamins  on  breast  cancer  risk,  the  Women’s  Health  Study 
(WHS)  and  Women’s  Health  Initiative  (WHI),  found  that  multivitamin  use  did  not  decrease  risk  of 
developing  breast  cancer  or  influence  overall  mortality  [43,44]. 

Despite  the  negative  results  described  above,  other  studies  have  observed  positive  associations 
between  vitamin  supplements  and  improved  prognosis  in  breast  cancer  survivors.  Vitamin  A  is  known 


to  play  a  role  in  inflammation,  cell  growth,  and  tissue  differentiation,  and  thus  may  influence 
recurrence  and  metastasis  [45].  One  study  showed  that  premenopausal  survivors  diagnosed  with  node¬ 
positive  breast  cancer  and  low  Ie^'els  of  retinol  binding  protein,  the  carrier  for  vitamin  A  in  plasma,  had 
early  disease  recurrence  [46].  In  a  separate  study  of  postmenopausal  women,  low  vitamin  A  levels  were 
associated  with  poor  outcomes,  such  as  distant  metastasis  and  increased  mortality  [47]. 

Thiamine  (Bl),  riboflavin  (B2),  niacin  (B3),  and  folic  acid  (B9)  belong  to  the  water  soluble  B- 
complex  group  of  vitamins.  Certain  B-complex  vitamins  promote  cell  growth  and  division,  and  thus 
have  been  the  subject  of  research  examining  possible  relationships  between  B  vitamins  and  breast 
cancer.  In  a  study  of  516  postmenopausal  women  with  breast  cancer  from  Orange  County,  California, 
women  with  the  highest  folate  intake  had  lower  mortality  risk.  Nutrients  derived  from  diet,  rather  than 
supplements,  were  believed  to  provide  the  survival  advantage  [48].  In  the  Long  Island  Breast  Cancer 
Study  Project  (LIBCSP)  (n=l,508  women),  vitamins  Bl  and  B3  were  associated  with  a  46%  and  a  39% 
lower  risk,  respectively,  of  all-cause  mortality.  Vitamin  Bl  intake  was  associated  with  decreased  breast 
cancer  mortality  [49]. 

Vitamin  C  (ascorbic  acid)  fiinctions  as  an  antioxidant  and  is  important  to  healthy  immune 
function.  In  the  Orange  County  study  highlighted  above,  vitamin  C  was  significantly  associated  with 
decreased  all-cause  mortality,  but  not  with  breast  cancer  mortality  [48].  In  the  Shanghai  Breast  Cancer 
Survivor  Study  (SBCSS)  of  4,877  women  with  breast  cancer,  vitamin  C  intake  was  associated  with  a 
44%  decrease  in  all-cause  mortality  and  a  38%  decrease  in  breast  cancer  recurrence.  Similar  but  less 
convincing  results  were  observed  for  vitamin  E  [50].  An  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  vitamin  E  and  its 
derivatives  on  breast  cancer  cell  lines  suggests  that  antioxidants  such  as  vitamin  E  may  prevent  disease 
recurrence  by  inducing  apoptosis  in  breast  cancer  cells  [51]. 


Vitamin  D  is  produced  naturally  by  the  body  during  exposure  to  sunlight,  but  may  be  consumed 
thi-ough  fortified  foods  or  vitamin  supplements.  In  addition  to  bone  health,  vitamin  D  affects  cell 
proliferation,  cell  differentiation,  and  apoptosis.  Regional  differences  in  sunlight  exposure  in  the  US 
have  been  suggested  to  influence  breast  cancer  mortality  —  wonien  with  greater  sunlight  exposure  had 
a  lower  risk  of  fatal  breast  cancer,  and  length  of  daylight  at  the  time  of  diagnosis  has  been  linked  to 
breast  cancer  prognosis  [52,53].  Although  one  group  found  significantly  higher  levels  of  circulating  25- 
hydroxyvitamin  D  in  women  with  early  stage  disease  compared  to  patients  with  locally  advanced  or 
metastatic  breast  cancer  [54],  other  studies  suggest  that  vitamin  D  consumption  following  treatment 
may  have  no  suiwival  advantage  [55]. 

Nearly  75%  of  breast  cancer  patients  report  taking  multivitamins  to  bolster  their  immune 
system  and  make  treatment  more  effective,  Although  the  results  outlined  above  suggest  that  vitamin 
supplements  may  have  beneficial  effects  on  prognosis  in  breast  cancer  survivors,  the  link  between 
vitamin  supplements  and  bieast  caneer  is  complex  and  not  well  studied.  Current  recommendations  from 
the  ACS  suggest  that  survivors  should  consider  using  multivitamins  with  100%  of  the  Daily 
Recommended  Values  to  ensure  proper  nutrition. 

Green  tea 

Consumption  of  green  tea  has  long  been  customary  in  Asia,  but  the  purported  health-promoting 
benefits  of  green  tea  have  been  recognized  only  recently  in  the  US.  Green  tea  contains  a  number  of 
active  ingredients  including  polyphenols,  which  may  confer  anti-mutagenic,  anti-diabetic,  anti¬ 
bacterial,  anti-inflammatory,  or  hypo-cholesterolemic  advantages  [56].  In  studies  evaluating  the  effects 
of  green  tea  consumption  in  427  Japanese  breast  cancer  survivors  with  stage  I  or  stage  II  disease, 
recurrence  was  16.7%  in  women  who  consumed  >5  cups  of  green  tea  per  day,  compared  to  24.3%  in 


those  consuming  <5  cups  per  day.  This  protective  effect  was  not  observed  in  patients  with  stage  III 
breast  cancer  [57],  Likewise,  in  a  second  study  of  1,160  Japanese  women,  consuming  3  or  more  cups  of 
green  tea  each  day  was  protective  against  recurrence  in  women  with  stage  I  disease,  but  showed  no 
effect  in  more  advanced  cases  [58],  A  meta-analysis  of  these  datasets  showed  that  increased  green  tea 
consumption  (more  than  3  cups  per  day)  was  inversely  associated  with  breast  cancer  recurrence  [59], 
Little  information  exists  on  the  relationship  between  green  tea  consumption  and  survival  in  breast 
cancer  patients;  however,  as  no  protective  effects  from  green  tea  have  been  observed  in  advanced 
disease,  the  effects  of  green  tea  on  overall  breast  cancer  survival  may  be  minimal. 

Soy 

A  variety  of  health  benefits  have  been  attributed  to  consumption  of  soy-based  foods,  primarily 
due  to  soybean  isoflavones,  such  as  genistein  and  diadzein.  Major  sources  of  isoflavones  in  the 
American  diet  are  derived  from  soy- containing  products  such  as  oil,  flour,  soy-milk,  and  meat 
substitutes.  The  chemical  structure  of  isoflavones  may  enable  these  compounds  to  interact  with  human 
estrogen  receptors,  causing  effects  in  the  body  similar  to  those  induced  by  estrogen.  Experimental 
studies  in  cell  lines  and  animal  models  suggest  that  genistein  has  the  potential  to  stimulate  cell 
proliferation,  negatively  influence  prognosis,  and  impair  the  effectiveness  of  tamoxifen  therapy  in 
estrogen-receptor-positive  (ER+)  breast  carcinomas  [60,61]. 

Given  the  lesults  of  experimental  studies  outlined  above,  which  suggest  that  soy  constituents 
can  be  estrogenic  and  potentially  risk  enhancing,  an  important  question  remains:  Do  the  estrogenic 
effects  of  soy  influence  prognosis  and  survival  in  humans?  In  population-based  studies  in  the  US, 
women  from  the  LIBCSP  diagnosed  with  a  first  primary  invasive  breast  carcinoma  (n=l,210)  showed 
leduced  hazard  ratios  for  all-cause  mortality  in  the  highest  quintile  of  dietaiy  intake  compared  with  the 


lowest  quintile  for  flavones,  isoflavones,  and  anthocyanidins.  A  decrease  in  breast  cancer  mortality  was 
detected  only  in  postmenopausal  patients  [62].  Other  studies  of  diverse  populations  also  observed 
significant  inverse  associations  between  soy  consumption  and  breast  cancer  recurrence  in 
postmenopausal  women  [63,64], 

The  majority  of  studies  examining  the  relationship  between  soy  consumption  and  breast  cancer 
prognosis  have  been  performed  in  Asian  populations  where  long-term  soy  intake  is  much  higher  than  in 
Western  countries.  Available  data  suggest  that  dietary  intake  of  soy-based  foods  may  confer  a 
proteetive  advantage  for  postmenopausal  women  with  breast  cancer.  Additional  health  benefits  have 
been  attributed  to  consumption  of  soy-based  foods,  such  as  lower  cholesterol  and  improved  bone 
health;  however,  intake  of  isoflavones  at  high  concentrations  typically  found  in  dietaiy  supplements 
may  be  detrimental.  Until  the  issue  is  fully  resolved,  physicians  should  allow  patients  receiving 
hormonal  therapy,  or  who  have  ER+  breast  cancer,  to  consume  moderate  amounts  of  soy  as  part  of  a 
balanced  diet,  and  may  wish  to  recommend  avoiding  soy  supplements. 

As  outlined  above,  most  studies  examining  diet  and  survival  in  breast  cancer  patients  were 
observational,  population-based  studies,  rather  than  randomized  trials.  Although  a  prudent  diet  was  not 
associated  with  breast  cancer  survival,  a  healthy  diet  has  been  shown  to  have  beneficial  effects  on 
overall  survival  in  conditions  such  as  diabetes  and  heart  disease,  which  are  frequently  seen  in  breast 
cancer  patients.  In  addition,  a  sensible  diet  can  result  in  significant  weight  loss,  which  has  been 
associated  with  improved  prognosis.  Thus,  patients  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  a  healthy  diet  that 
may  include  modest  alcohol  consumption,  multivitamins,  soy,  and  green  tea. 


Piiysical  activity 


Piiysical  activity  is  as  important  as  diet  for  acliieving  optimal  weight  and  maintaining  a  healthy 
lifestyle.  In  2008,  the  US  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  issued  guidelines  for  physical 
activity,  which  included  at  least  150  minutes  of  moderate,  or  75  minutes  of  intense,  aerobic  exercise 
per  week,  as  well  as  strength-training  at  least  twice  a  week  to  achieve  significant  health  benefits  [203], 
Strenuous  and  recreational  physical  activities  have  been  shown  to  confer  numerous  health  benefits, 
including  lower  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  [65-67]. 

Treatment  regimens  consisting  of  surgery  with  or  without  chemotherapy  and/or  radiation  have 
been  associated  with  a  number  of  significant  side  effects  including  fatigue,  nausea,  decreased 
cardiovascular  health,  and  emotional  distress.  A  number  of  randomized  trials  have  determined  that 
patients  undergoing  treatment  who  engaged  in  regular  exercise  had  improved  health  and  QOL 
compared  to  those  who  did  not  exercise  [68-72].  Despite  these  positive  findings,  less  than  50%  of 
patients  undergoing  treatment,  especially  chemotherapy,  engage  in  regular  physical  activity.  As 
demonstrated  in  the  HEAL  study,  physical  activity  decreased  by  approximately  two  hours  per  week 
after  diagnosis  compared  to  activity  levels  one  year  before  diagnosis  [73].  Similarly,  Belgian  women 
(n=267)  with  invasive  breast  cancer  showed  a  significant  decrease  in  physical  activity  during  the  first 
month  post-diagnosis,  and  did  not  resume  normal  activity  levels  during  the  first  year  [74]. 

Risk  of  developing  detrimental  side  effects,  including  cardiovascular  disease,  type  2  diabetes, 
fatigue,  lymphedema,  psychological  distress,  and  poor  QOL  often  persists  in  breast  cancer  survivors 
after  treatment  has  been  completed.  Two  small  studies  initially  suggested  that  exercise  may  have 
beneficial  effects  in  post-treatment  survivors.  In  a  cross-over  study  of  24  patients  evaluating  the  effects 
of  physical  activity  on  psychological  health,  mild-to-mo  derate  intensity  exercise  for  30  minutes,  four 
days  per  week  for  10  weeks,  with  or  without  positive  reinforcement,  was  associated  with  lower 
depression  and  anxiety  [75].  In  a  similar  study,  postmenopausal  breast  cancer  survivors  (n=53)  who 


performed  moderate  aerobic  exercise  tlu-ee  times  per  week  for  15  weeks  showed  significant 
improvement  in  cardiopulmonary  function  and  QOL  [76]. 

Large  cohort  studies  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  importance  of  physical  activity  in  breast 
cancer  patients  (Table  3).  Data  from  the  NHS  from  2,987  women  with  stage  I-III  breast  cancer  showed 
that  any  amount  of  exercise  above  3 -MET  hours  per  week  (the  equivalent  of  walking  at  a  moderate 
pace  of  2-3  miles  per  hour  for  one  hour)  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  survival.  In  patients  with  the  highest 
activity,  breast  cancer  recurrence  and  mortality  were  26%-40%  lower  than  in  women  with  the  lowest 
activity  [77].  In  the  LACE  trial,  higher  self-reported  physical  activity,  including  occupational, 
household,  transportation-related,  and  recreational  activity,  was  significantly  associated  with  lower  all¬ 
cause  mortality  in  1,970  breast  cancer  sumvors  [{Sternfeld,  2009  1318  /id}].  The  Collaborative 
Women’s  Longevity  Study  (CWLS),  which  examined  4,482  women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
between  1988  and  2001,  suggested  that  women  who  engaged  in  >2.8  MET  hours  per  week  had  a  35%- 
49%  lower  risk  of  breast  cancer-related  mortality  compared  to  those  who  were  physically  inactive, 
even  after  adjusting  for  confounding  factors  such  as  disease  stage,  treatment  modality,  and  age  at 
diagnosis.  Moderate  activity  appeared  to  provide  the  greatest  benefit,  with  vigorous  activity  providing 
no  additional  suivival  advantage  [79].  Likewise,  women  in  the  HEAL  study  who  were  physically  active 
in  the  year  immediately  prior  to  diagnosis  or  two  years  post-diagnosis  showed  significantly  lower 
bieast  cancer  mortality  than  women  who  were  inactive.  Women  who  decreased  their  activity  after 
diagnosis  had  a  four-fold  increase  in  mortality,  while  those  who  increased  their  activity  had  a  45% 
lower  risk  of  death  [80]. 

Most  research  to  date  strongly  supports  the  link  between  physical  activity  and  improved  breast 
cancer  prognosis  and  overall  survival,  but  several  issues,  such  as  (1)  the  optimal  form  of  physical 
activity,  (2)  the  frequency  and  duration  of  activity,  and  (3)  an  individualized  versus  a  standardized 


physical  activity  regimen  remain  um-esolved.  Most  studies  indicate  that  moderate-intensity  aerobic 
exercise  provides  the  most  benefit  in  terms  of  prognosis.  The  ACS  currently  recommends  at  least  30 
minutes  of  physical  activity  five  days  a  week  [81].  In  addition,  a  personalized  activity  plan  may  be 
more  effective  than  a  standardized  regimen  because  an  individual  plan  can  be  customized  for  different 
time  periods  from  pre-diagnosis  through  cancer  treatment  based  on  individual  needs  and  abilities. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  affecting  breast  cancer  survivors  is  long-term  compliance  with  any 
exercise  plan.  In  order  to  derive  maximum  benefit,  activity  must  become  integrated  into  each  patient’s 
daily  routine  to  ultimately  be  sirccessful. 

Strength  training  and  lymphedema 

Lymphedema  results  from  the  accumulation  of  excess  fluid  in  the  lymphatic  system  after  breast 
cancer  surgery  and/or  radiation  therapy  and  may  cause  pain,  swelling,  numbness,  stiffness,  and  fatigue 
in.  the  affected  arm  [82].  Approximately  30%  of  breast  cancer  survivors  suffer  fi-om  lymphedema, 
which  can  adversely  affect  physical  and  psychosocial  well  being  [83].  Although  often  incurable, 
treatments  to  lessen  the  physical  effects  of  lymphedema  sirch  as  manual  drainage  and  limb  compression 
have  been  developed. 

Risk  factors  for  lymphedema  include  the  number  of  axillary  lymph  nodes  surgically  removed  or 
damaged  by  radiation,  obesity  at  diagnosis  or  weight  gain  after  treatment,  or  activities  that  irritate  or 
inflame  the  lymphatic  system.  To  decrease  risk  of  lymphedema,  a  number  of  breast  cancer  advocacy 
groups  sitch  as  the  ACS,  Kornen  for  the  Cure,  and  the  National  Lymphedema  Network  have 
recommended  limited  use  of  the  affected  arm.  Although  these  recommendations  were  designed  as  risk 
1  eduction  stiategies,  limited  use  may  make  daily  activities  more  challenging  and  actually  increase  risk 
for  injury  [84]. 


Two  recent  randomized  clinical  trials  challenged  the  widespread  recommendation  that 
lymphedema  patients  should  limit  use  of  the  affected/at-risk  arm.  The  Physical  Activity  and 
Lymphedema  (PAL)  Trial  randomized  141  breast  cancer  survivors  with  lymphedema  and  154  survivors 
at-risk  for  lymphedema  to  either  a  non- exercising  control  group  or  to  an  intervention  group  who 
performed  progressive  weight  training  twice  a  week  for  one  year.  The  intervention  group  showed 
greater  improvements  in  self-repoited  symptoms  and  greater  overall  sti'ength  [85].  Importantly, 
progressive  weight  lifting  did  not  exacerbate  lymphedema.  In  at-risk  patients  who  had  five  or  more 
lymph  nodes  surgically  removed,  weight  training  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  outcome  —  22%  of 
controls  developed  symptoms  of  lymphedema  compared  to  only  7%  of  patients  who  participated  in 
weight  training  [86].  These  observations  have  revolutionized  current  concepts  of  lymphedema 
treatment  and  suggest  that  progressive  strength  training  is  in  fact  beneficial  to  patients. 

Stress  management 

Psychological  distress  associated  with  a  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  can  evoke  an  array  of 
emotional  experiences,  ranging  from  sadness  and  despair  to  anxiety  and  depression  [87].  Although 
emotional  symptoms  may  dissipate,  an  appreciable  number  of  survivors  continue  to  experience  anxiety 
and  depression  for  years  after  diagnosis  [88].  Psychological  stress  may  influence  cancer  risk  and 
survival  by  altering  endocrine  responses,  circadian  rhytlims,  and  immune  functions  (Figure  1). 

Breast  cancer  survivors  who  have  suffered  stressful  life  events,  such  as  divorce  or  death  of  a 
husband  or  child,  had  a  significantly  higher  risk  of  relapse  compared  to  survivors  without  such  stressors 
[89].  Similarly,  women  with  strong  social  ties  to  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors  had  significantly 
lower  risk  of  breast  cancer  mortality  compared  to  women  lacking  a  social  network  [90].  In  2,835 
women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer,  those  who  felt  socially  isolated  (no  close  relationships  to  friends. 


relatives,  or  adult  children)  before  diagnosis  had  a  66%  increased  risk  of  all-cause  mortality  and  a  two¬ 
fold  increase  in  breast  cancer  mortality  [91].  Therefore,  it  is  important  for  breast  cancer  patients  to 
practice  effective  stress  management  techniques,  develop  a  social  network,  and  participate  in  group 
support  sessions  to  improve  prognosis  and  QOL. 

Group  support 

Breast  cancer  patients  often  experience  social  isolation  during  months  of  treatment  and 
recovery,  which  precipitate  feelings  of  loneliness,  low  selfesteem,  body  image  issues,  and  negatively 
impact  their  QOL  [92].  Two  types  of  group  support  have  been  evaluated  for  their  ability  to  improve 
QOL  and  survival:  (1)  cognitive-behavioral  therapy,  which  uses  conversation  and  active  participation 
to  resolve  dysfunctional  emotions  and  behaviors  in  individual  or  group  settings;  and  (2)  psycho- 
educational  therapy,  which  provides  cancer  education  to  patients,  teaches  coping  mechanisms,  and 
offers  support  and  resources  to  improve  psychosocial  functioning  [93].  Some  studies  suggest  that  these 
interventions  have  a  positive  effect  on  cancer  patients  for  certain  symptoms  such  as  distress, 
depression,  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  QOL  [94-97],  while  others  conclude  that  psychosocial  inteiventions 
are  ineffective  or  limited  in  producing  meaningful  emotional  benefit  [98,{Fors,  2011  1415  /id}]. 

Limited  evidence  suggests  that  group  support  led  by  a  trained  psychologist  focusing  on  strategies  to 
reduce  stress,  improve  mood,  and  maintain  adherence  to  treatment  can  successfully  lower  risk  of  breast 
cancer  recurrence  and  mortality  [1 00]. 

Despite  the  inconclusive  nature  of  current  research,  psychosocial  interventions  are  rapidly 
becoming  an  important  component  of  cancer  care.  For  health  care  professionals  to  provide  evidence- 
based  guidance  to  their  cancer  patients,  high  quality  well- controlled  trials  with  pre-defined  outcome 
measures  are  needed  to  determine  the  precise  benefits  of  psychosocial  interventions. 


Yoga 


Yoga  is  a  mind-body  therapy  that  originated  in  India  more  than  5,000  years  ago  to  reduce  stress 
and  promote  overall  physical  and  mental  well-being.  The  practice  of  yoga  relies  on  physical  postures, 
focused  breathing,  and  meditation  to  stretch  muscles,  control  breathing,  and  minimize  stress  tlnough 
visualization  tecliniques  and  guided  imagery.  Yoga  is  believed  to  offer  numerous  psychological  and 
physical  health  benefits  to  cancer  patients  [101],  including  disease  prevention,  improved  cardiovascular 
health,  weight  loss,  and  stress  reduction.  Cancer  survivors,  in  particular,  tend  to  use  complementary 
and  alternative  medicine  (CAM)  approaches  [102]  to  alleviate  conunon  symptoms  including  fatigue, 
pain,  and  insomnia  [103],  which  may  persist  long  after  treatment  has  been  completed  [104-106]. 

Initial  scientific  research  has  shown  that  yoga  confers  a  variety  of  benefits  to  breast  cancer 
patients.  A  12-week  yoga  intervention  significantly  improved  fatigue  scores,  as  well  as  physical 
flinction,  mood,  and  QOL  in  a  small  sample  of  breast  cancer  survivors  [107].  Likewise,  a  small  pilot 
study  of  menopausal  women  who  completed  a  10-week  yoga  program  reported  significant  post¬ 
treatment  improvement  in  sleep  disturbance,  sleep  efficiency,  and  quality  of  sleep  attained  [108].  Yoga 
has  been  shown  to  improve  psychosocial  functioning  in  breast  cancer  survivors  more  than  four  years 
post-diagnosis  [109],  as  well  as  those  undergoing  active  clinical  treatment  [1 10]. 

Chi-onic  pain  and  other  sequelae  such  as  paraesthesia  (burning  or  tingling  sensation  of  the  skin), 
allodynia  (pain  caused  by  light  touch),  and  lymphedema  are  significantly  more  frequent  in  breast 
cancer  survivors  compared  to  women  in  the  general  population  [111-113].  Yoga  has  been  shown  to 
alleviate  various  forms  of  clnonic  pain  experienced  by  many  breast  cancer  survivors,  including  lower 
back  pain  [1 14],  pain  associated  with  fibromyalgia  [1 15],  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  [116]. 


Chronic  stress  is  another  common  ailment  that  can  negatively  impact  QOL  and  suivival  in 
women  with  breast  cancer.  As  an  increasing  number  of  women  turn  to  CAM  to  improve  their  health 
after  breast  cancer  diagnosis,  it  is  critical  to  develop  effective  methods  for  managing  stress.  To  date, 
group  support  has  shown  mixed  overall  results  in  patients  suffering  from  anxiety  and  depression,  but 
seems  to  improve  survival  in  patients  with  the  highest  levels  of  anxiety  and  depression.  Yoga  has 
shown  promising  results  in  relieving  psychological  distress  and  decreasing  fatigue,  and  may  be 
effective  in  treating  chronic  pain  associated  with  side  effects  of  treatment.  Most  studies  to  date  have 
been  too  small  to  adequately  define  treatment  effects;  thus,  large-scale  studies  are  urgently  needed  to 
quantify  potential  benefits  of  group  support,  yoga,  and  other  measures  of  stress  reduction  in  breast 
cancer  patients. 

Lifestyle  interventions  in  patients  with  metastatic  breast  cancer 

The  majority  of  intervention  studies  considering  the  effects  of  lifestyle  factors  on  breast  cancer 
prognosis  often  focus  on  QOL  issues,  and  may  suffer  from  design  limitations  that  restrict  their  ability 
to  adequately  address  survival  or  reeuiTence  in  diverse  populations  of  breast  cancer  patients  [117]. 
Epidemiologic  studies  often  focus  on  women  with  early  stage  breast  cancer  and  do  not  usually  enroll 
large  numbers  of  patients  with  late-stage,  metastatic  disease.  Compared  to  women  with  localized 
disease  who  have  a  98%  five-year  survival  rate,  women  with  stage  IV  breast  cancer  have  five-year 
survival  rates  of  only  23%.  Patients  living  with  metastatic  disease  have  different  health  concerns  than 
women  free  from  metastasis.  For  example,  women  with  stage  IV  breast  cancer  may  need  bone 
strengthening  therapy,  psychological  counseling  to  deal  with  social  isolation,  nutritional  counseling  to 
help  with  appetite  and  weight  loss,  treatment  for  fatigue,  and  pain  management.  Intervention  studies 
must  be  tailored  to  the  speeific  needs  of  patients  with  metastatic  disease,  recognizing  that  diet,  exercise, 


and  stress  reduction  techniques  used  in  other  breast  cancer  survivors  may  be  less  desirable  or 
inappropriate. 

Despite  limited  research  on  patients  with  metastatic  disease,  lifestyle  interventions  have  shown 
benefit  in  women  with  stage  IV  breast  cancer.  Psychosocial  interventions  indicate  that  women 
randomized  to  weekly  supportive-expressive  group  therapy  demonstrate  improved  mood  and 
perception  of  pain  [118],  as  well  as  a  significantly  greater  decline  in  mood  disturbance  and  traumatic 
stress  symptoms  compared  to  controls  [119].  Likewise,  women  randomized  to  receive  cognitive 
therapy  for  depression  had  significantly  lower  levels  of  depressive  symptoms,  anxiety,  fatigue,  and 
insonmia  following  treatment  compared  to  those  assigned  as  wait-list  controls  [120].  Additional  studies 
have  shown  that  other  lifestyle  interventions,  such  as  yoga-based  palliative  care,  and  integrative 
treatment  with  nutrition,  fitness,  and  mind-spirit  instruction  [121],  improve  QOL  and  provide  survival 
benefit. 

Conclusions 

A  multitude  of  studies  investigating  the  impact  of  lifestyle  modification  on  breast  cancer 
survivors  has  produced  highly  variable  and  contradictory  results.  Large-scale  dietary  studies  indicate 
that  specific  dietary  components  may  not  affect  breast  cancer  prognosis,  but  achieving  and/or 
maintaining  a  healthy  body  weight  through  diet  provides  health  benefits  to  breast  cancer  survivors. 
Studies  of  physical  activity  in  breast  cancer  patients  have  definitively  linked  physical  activity  to 
improved  prognosis  and  survival,  and  suggest  that  women  with,  or  at  risk  for,  lymphedema  should 
engage  in  progressive  strength  training  to  increase  mobility  and  decrease  risk  of  developing  symptoms. 
Studies  evaluating  stress  reduction  and  the  effects  of  group  therapy  on  QOL  have  been  inconclusive, 
but  many  studies  evaluated  small  groups  of  women  and  lacked  adequate  statistical  power. 


Nevertheless,  stress  reduction  techniques  may  benefit  women  with  the  highest  levels  of  anxiety  and 
depression,  and  yoga  in  particular,  appears  to  provide  numerous  health  benefits  that  improve  prognosis. 
These  findings  illustrate  the  need  for  continued,  high-quality  research  into  the  effects  of  lifestyle 
interventions  in  breast  cancer  patients  in  order  to  provide  breast  cancer  survivors  with  state-of-the-art 
knowledge  and  optimum  methods  for  improving  long-term  prognosis  and  QOL. 

Expert  Coinmentaiy 

As  the  number  of  breast  cancer  survivors  increases,  interest  in  lifestyle  intervention  and  CAM 
approaches  continues  to  grow.  Although  the  main  focus  for  many  breast  cancer  survivors  is  prevention 
of  disease  recurrence,  survivors  are  at  increased  risk  for  developing  chronic  conditions  such  as 
osteoporosis,  diabetes,  and  cardiovascular  disease,  as  well  as  non- cancer-related  mortality  [122]. 
Behavioral  modification  may  provide  breast  cancer  patients  with  numerous  health  benefits,  both  during 
and  after  active  treatment.  In  addition  to  potential  health  benefits,  lifestyle  modification  may  provide 
patients  with  feelings  of  control  and  self-determination  because  they  become  active  participants  in 
managing  their  own  health. 

Between  September  2006  and  February  2007,  the  President’s  Cancer  Panel  examined  current 
evidence  regarding  the  effects  of  lifestyle  behaviors  on  cancer  risk,  as  well  as  ways  to  reduce  the 
national  cancer  burden  by  promoting  healthy  lifestyles  [204].  The  panel  recommended  that  (1)  health 
care  providers  coordinate  and  integrate  education  and  prevention  messages  related  to  diet,  nutrition, 
physical  activity,  and  tobacco  use  with  other  chronic  diseases  to  promote  common  risk  reduction 
strategies,  and  (2)  individuals  assume  personal  responsibility  for  learning  about  cancer  risk  and  make 
healthy  lifestyle  choices.  Research  has  shown  that  breast  cancer  patients  who  receive  healthy  lifestyle 
recommendations,  such  as  a  recommendation  to  exercise,  from  their  oncologist  actually  participate  in 


these  behaviors  significantly  more  than  patients  following  standard  treatment  [123];  however,  only 
about  one-fourth  of  patients  report  actually  receiving  dietary  or  physical  activity  recommendations 
from  their  primary  care  physicians  [124].  Health  care  providers  must  become  more  involved  in 
recommending  (and  monitoring  implementation  of)  healthy  lifestyle  behaviors  for  their  cancer  patients. 
Similarly,  breast  cancer  survivors  must  be  proactive  in  learning  about  options  for  healthier  lifestyles 
and  integrating  appropriate  behaviors  into  their  daily  routine. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  studies  investigating  the  effects  of  lifestyle  modification  on  breast 
cancer  survivorship,  few  definitive  conclusions  have  emerged.  Many  lifestyle  behaviors  may 
individually  affect  prognosis,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  a  single  comprehensive  “lifestyle  modification 
package”  is  appropriate  for  all  survivors.  Patients  should  consider  general  “common- sense” 
recommendations:  (1)  maintain  a  healthy  weight  by  consuming  a  diet  rich  in  plant-based  foods  and 
limited  alcohol;  (2)  be  physically  active;  (3)  avoid  smoking  or  second-hand  smoke;  and  (4)  minimize 
stress.  Survivors  should  strive  to  incorporate  as  many  healthy  behaviors  as  possible,  given  their 
individual  physical,  emotional,  and  financial  constraints. 

Five-Year  View 

Women  with  a  history  of  breast  cancer  constitute  the  largest  group  of  female  cancer  survivors, 
accounting  for  -22%  of  all  cancer  survivors  [205].  As  the  number  of  breast  cancer  survivors  continues 
to  grow,  it  is  crucial  to  identify  modifiable  factors  associated  with  breast  cancer  recurrence  and  survival 
and  to  fully  understand  optimum  methods  for  risk  factor  reduction.  This  information  will  likely  come 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  but  should  include: 

•  Well-designed,  high-quality  randomized  trials  and  observational  studies  with  adequate 
statistical  power  —  an  example  is  the  Pathways  Study,  a  prospective  study  of  breast  cancer 


survivorship,  which  is  expecting  to  enroll  3,000  patients  within  two  months  of  diagnosis  to 
reduce  the  effect  of  survival-bias  [125].  Recruiting  women  with  late-stage  disease,  who 
frequently  have  different  physical  and  emotional  needs  than  early-stage  patients,  will 
provide  much  needed  information  for  patients  with  metastasis. 

•  Comprehensive  clinical  programs  with  research  components,  such  as  the  Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project,  a  breast  cancer  research  program  based  at  Walter  Reed  National  Military 
Medical  Center,  which  includes  a  state-of-the-art  comprehensive  breast  center  and  research 
capabilities  to  examine  environmental  factors  associated  with  prognosis  [126]. 

•  Survivors  from  diverse  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  culturally  appropriate 
intervention  programs  [127],  which  would  examine  important  ethnic  differences  in  clinical 
care  and  cultural  factors  inflirencing  behavior  modification  [128]. 

Specific  issues  of  highest  priority  that  need  to  be  resolved  over  the  next  five  years  are: 

•  Who  would  derive  the  most  benefit  from,  and  thus  should  participate  in,  behavioral 
modification  programs?  Women  of  advanced  age  with  significant  co-morbidities  or 
metastatic  disease  may  not  derive  meaningful  benefit  from  lifestyle  changes,  may  be 
physically  unable  to  participate  in  certain  activity  routines,  and  may  be  reluctant  to  adopt 
new  dietary  habits. 

•  Can  an  optimum  combination  of  lifestyle  choices  can  be  determined  on  an  individual  patient 
basis  that  provides  survival  and  QOL  benefits  that  are  superior  to  a  standardized  approach? 

•  What  is  the  optimum  way  to  overcome  baniers  to  implementing  and  maintaining  healthy 
lifestyle  behaviors?  Research  has  shown  that  (1)  age  [129]  and  ethnic  [130]  differences  exist 
in  the  likelihood  that  survivors  will  adopt  healthy  lifestyle  behaviors,  and  (2)  patients  may 


not  fully  adhere  over  the  longer-term  to  self-directed  interventions  and  may  miss  potential 
health  benefits  [131].  Healthy  lifestyle  programs  need  to  be  developed  for  a  diverse 
population  of  breast  cancer  survivors  that  have  wider  adaptability  than  those  presently 
available. 

•  Evolution  of  primary  care:  Medical  providers  should  not  discount  CAM  approaches,  given 
that  a  majority  of  patients  believe  that  these  alternative  therapies  improve  their  QOL. 
Physicians  should  be  powerful  catalysts  for  promoting  behavior  change  in  their  patients, 
because  they  are  optimally  positioned  to  deliver  guidance  regarding  health  promotion. 

•  Do  interactions  between  molecular  factors  and  behaviors  influence  breast  cancer  recurrence 
and  survival?  Identifying  genetic  variation  that  may  enhance  or  inhibit  responses  to  lifestyle 
intervention  would  add  an  additional  level  of  personalization  to  patient  care. 

Finally,  integrating  healthy  behaviors  into  the  daily  lives  of  breast  cancer  patients  faces  the 
ongoing  challenge  of  accessibility  to  health  resources  and  cost.  At  present,  the  cost  of  treatment  for 
metastatic  breast  cancer  is  $128,556  (95%  CI=$1 18,409-$  137,644)  per  patient,  and  out-of-pocket 
expenses  can  reach  $1,500  per  month  [10].  Additional  costs  for  incorporating  healthy  lifestyle 
components  that  use  providers  who  charge  for  services  [132],  such  as  gym  memberships,  yoga  classes, 
exercise  physiologists,  and  dietician  consultations  may  be  prohibitive  to  many  breast  cancer  suivivors. 

The  Patient  Protection  and  Affordable  Care  Act  and  the  Health  Care  and  Education 
Reconciliation  Act  were  passed  in  March  2010  [206].  This  long  overdue  overhaul  of  the  American 
healthcare  system  is  based  on  a  “triple  aim”  philosophy  (improved  health  in  the  general  population, 
better  patient  experiences,  and  lower  per-capita  cost)  that  eventually  may  translate  into  improved  care 


for  breast  cancer  patients.  Under  this  new  legislation,  prevention  will  assume  a  greater  role  in  health 
care  [133,134],  and  evidence-based  intervention  programs  may  become  covered  services. 


Key  Issues 

•  Due  mainly  to  advances  in  early  detection  and  treatment,  there  are  an  estimated  2.5  million 
breast  cancer  survivors  in  the  US  alone,  and  this  number  is  projected  to  increase  to  3.4 
million  within  the  next  four  years.  Behavioral  modification  has  great  potential  to  improve 
prognosis  and  QOL  in  breast  cancer  survivors. 

•  Achieving  or  maintaining  a  healthy  weight  after  diagnosis  is  associated  with  improved 
prognosis.  A  healthy  diet  may  not  affect  breast  cancer  prognosis,  but  has  been  associated 
with  increased  overall  survival. 

•  Limited  research  suggests  that  certain  types  of  alcohol,  vitamin  supplements,  soy,  and  green 
tea  may  have  some  beneficial  properties  for  breast  cancer  survivors;  however,  large-scale 
studies  are  needed  to  provide  conclusive  results  and  specific  recommendations  for 
consumption. 

•  Moderate  physical  activity  can  ameliorate  side  effects  during  treatment  and  improve  breast 
cancer  prognosis  and  overall  survival  after  treatment. 

•  Contrary  to  the  long-held  belief  that  patients  affected  with,  or  at-risk  for,  lymphedema 
should  limit  use  of  the  affected/at-risk  arm,  progressive  supervised  strength  training  can 
decrease  symptoms  and  improve  outcomes. 

•  Stress  reduction  techniques  such  as  group  support  and  yoga  have  shown  promising  results  in 
improving  outcomes  and  QOL,  but  further  research  is  essential  for  quantifying  potential 
benefits  in  breast  cancer  patients. 


•  As  more  effective  healthy  lifestyle  interventions  evolve,  important  issues  such  as  who  will 
derive  the  most  benefit,  when  lifestyle  interventions  should  be  initiated,  how  and  where 
programs  should  be  facilitated,  and  who  will  pay  for  healthy  lifestyle  programs  must  be 
resolved  in  order  for  lifestyle  modification  to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  the  lives  of 
breast  cancer  suivivors. 
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Figure  Legend 

Figure  1.  Mechanisms  by  which  physiological  stress  may  impact  tumorigeiiesis. 

Stress  resulting  from  a  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  may  lead  to  secretion  of  hormones  from  the  central 
nervous  system,  which  alters  the  immune  response  and  promotes  angiogenesis,  cellular  proliferation, 
and  invasion,  thereby  creating  a  microenvironment  favorable  to  tumor  growth  and  progression. 
Reprinted  by  permission  from  Nature  Publishing  Group:  Nat.  Rev.  Cancer  6, 240-248  (2006). 


Identification  of  Gene  Expression  Profiles  Associated  with  Different  Types  of  Breast  Adipose 
and  Their  Relationship  to  Tumorigenesis 

Lori  Field,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Ryan  van  Laar,  Craig  Sliriver,  Rachel  Ellsworth 

Background:  Research  over  the  past  decade  has  shown  the  importance  of  the  shoma  in 
tumorigenesis,  however,  having  long  been  thought  to  function  only  as  an  inert  energy  storage 
depot,  the  role  of  adipose  tissue  in  tumorigenesis  has  been  largely  ignored.  Improved 
understanding  of  the  role  of  adipose  in  tumorigenesis  is  crucial  given  the  increasing  rates  of 
obesity  and  the  use  of  autologous  fat  transfer  in  breast  reconstruction. 

Methods:  Adipose,  adjacent  to  and  distant  from  invasive  breast  tumors,  was  laser 
microdissected  from  20  post-menopausal  women,  and  from  20  post-menopausal  women  with 
non-malignant  breast  disease.  Gene  expression  data  were  generated  using  U133  2.0  microarrays. 
After  quality  control  and  visualization  steps,  the  data  were  analyzed  to  identify  significant 
patterns  of  differential  expression  between  adipose  classes,  at  the  individual  gene  and  molecular 

pathway  level. 

Results:  Pathway  analysis  revealed  that  immune  response  differs  between  non-malignant, 
distant  and  tumor  adjacent  adipose;  this  response  is  seen  as  a  gradient  with  the  largest  response 
closest  to  the  tumor.  Gene  expression  differed  significantly  in  adipose  from  invasive  compaied  to 
non-malignant  breasts  with  FCGR2A,  FOLR2,  LGMN,  MARCO  and  NLRP3  expressed  at 
significantly  higher  levels  and  HLA-DQBl  and  HLA-DQAl  at  significantly  lower  levels  in 
adipose  from  invasive  breasts.  Within  the  invasive  breasts,  MMP9,  PLA2G7,  RRM2  and  SPPl 
were  expressed  at  >3-fold  higher  levels  in  adjacent  compared  to  distant  adipose. 


Conclusions:  Gene  expression  levels  differ  in  breast  adipose,  depending  on  presence  of  or 
proximity  to  tumor  cells.  Adipose  adjacent  to  the  tumor  demonstrated  the  largest  immune 
response;  this  response  may  reflect  a  reaction  to  surgical  insult  from  the  original  biopsy; 
however,  response  to  surgical  injury  has  been  associated  with  increased  ability  to  metastasize.  In 
addition,  within  breasts  with  invasive  breast  cancer,  genes  involved  in  cellular  proliferation, 
degradation  of  the  extracellular  matrix  and  angiogenesis  were  expressed  at  higher  levels  in 
adjacent  compared  to  distant  adipose.  Together,  these  data  suggest  that  adipose  is  not  an  inert 
component  of  the  breast  microenviromnent  but  plays  an  active  role  in  tumorigeiiesis. 


Genomic  instability  of  the  breast  tumor  microenvironment:  stromal  alterations  or 
technological  artifact? 

Seth  Rummel,  Allyson  L.  Valente,  Jennifer  L.  Kane,  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth,  Craig  D. 
Shriver,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth 

Introduction:  The  breast  tumor  microenvironment  plays  an  active  role  in  tumorigenesis. 
Molecular  alterations,  including  epigenetic  modifications  to  DNA,  and  changes  in  RNA 
and  protein  expression  have  been  identified  in  tumor-associated  stroma;  however,  there  is 
considerable  debate  as  to  whether  the  stroma  is  characterized  by  genomic  instability  or 
whether  detection  of  chromosomal  alterations  in  the  breast  stroma  is  a  reflection  of 
technological  artifact  rather  than  the  true  genomic  content  of  the  tumor 
microenvironment. 

Methods:  Surgically-removed  breast  stroma  specimens  from  112  women  undergoing 
reductive  mammoplasty  (n=7),  prophylactic  mastectomy  (N=6)  or  mastectomy  for  a 
diagnosis  of  breast  disease  (n=99)  were  frozen  in  optimal  cutting  temperature  medium. 
Allelic  imbalance  analysis  was  performed  in  484  stromal  specimens  from  98  women 
using  a  panel  of  52  micro  satellite  markers;  SNP  data  was  generated  from  a  subset  of  86 
stromal  specimens  using  250K  SNP  aiTays  (Affymetrix).  Copy  number  alterations  were 
identified  using  Partek  Genomics  Suite. 

Results:  AI  was  not  detected  in  93%  (444/484)  of  stroma  specimens.  When  compared  to 
AI  generated  from  77  FFPE  stroma  specimens,  32  (42%)  of  which  harbored  at  least  one 
detectable  AI  event,  the  frequency  of  AI  in  the  FFPE  specimens  (4.62%)  was 


significantly  higher  (P<0.0001)  than  that  found  in  frozen  specimens  (0.45%).  Of  the 
stroma  specimens  assayed  using  SNP  arrays  95%  (82/86)  had  no  detectable  alterations 
and  the  1 1  copy  number  changes  were  small  and  not  shared  between  specimens. 
Conclusions:  The  data  presented  here  support  a  model  in  which  the  tumor 
microenvironment  is  genetically  stable.  The  direct  comparison  of  copy  number 
alterations  between  FFPE  and  frozen  research-grade  specimens  using  identical 
methodologies  suggests  that  past  reports  of  significant  AI/LOH  in  breast  stroma,  both 
adjacent  to  and  distant  from  the  tumor,  reflects  artifact  in  the  archival  specimens  caused 
by  formalin-fixation,  paraffin-embedding  and  tissue  storage. 


Evaluation  of  the  association  of  the  ABO  blood  group  SNP  rs505922  with  breast  cancer 
phenotypes. 

Seth  Rummel,  Craig  D.  Shriver,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth 

Purpose:  To  date,  evaluation  of  the  association  of  the  ABO  blood  group  and  breast 
cancer  has  yielded  mixed  results.  SNP  rs505922,  located  within  the  first  intron  of  the 
ABO  gene,  has  been  associated  with  the  adenocarcinoma  subtype  of  pancreatic  cancer. 

To  determine  whether  the  ABO  blood  group  is  associated  with  risk  of  breast  cancer, 
rs505922  was  genotyped  in  629  Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer, 
representing  a  variety  of  clinical  and  pathological  tumor  types. 

Methods:  Genomic  DNA  was  isolated  from  blood  clots.  TaqMan  SNP  assay 
C_2253769_10  was  used  to  determine  the  genotypes  for  rs505922.  Statistical  analysis 
was  performed  using  chi-square  analysis  using  a  P-value  <0.05  to  define  significance. 
Results:  Genotypes  were  generated  for  100%  of  the  629  patients  in  this  study.  Allele  and 
genotype  frequencies  did  not  vary  significantly  for  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  stage,  size  or 
grade,  hormone,  HER2  or  lymph  node  status,  intrinsic  subtype,  tumor  type  or  patient 
outcome. 

Conclusions:  Allele  frequencies  for  rs505922  did  not  differ  between  women  with  breast 
cancer  and  published  HapMap  frequencies.  Further  stratification  into  different  tumor- 
phenotypes  also  failed  to  reveal  an  association  between  rs505922  and  any  tumor 
characteristics.  Together,  these  data  suggest  that  the  minor  allele  of  rs505922  and  the 


resulting  non-0  blood  types,  are  not  associated  with  increased  risk  or  less  favorable 
tumor  characteristics  or  prognosis  in  breast  cancer. 


A  comparative  study  of  the  triple-negative  and  basal-like  breast  cancer  subtypes 


Chunqing  Luo',  Hai  Hu',  Leonid  Kvecher',  Albert  J.  Kovatich^,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke^,  Yaqin 
Chen',  Richard  J,  Mural'  and  Craig  D.  Shiiver^ 

'Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  ^MDR  Global  Systems,  Windber,  PA;  ^Walter  Reed 
National  Military  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  MD. 

Background:  Multiple  breast  cancer  subtypes  with  distinct  prognostic  differences  have  been 
identified  based  on  their  molecular  characteristics.  The  Triple-Negative  (TN)  subtype,  identified 
using  clinically-relevant  immunohistochemistry  (IHC)  markers,  largely  overlaps  with  the  basal- 
like  subtype  identified  by  gene  expression  profiling.  Both  have  poor  prognosis.  We  performed  a 
preliminary  comparative  study  of  the  TN/Basal  subtypes  of  breast  cancers  using  molecular  data 
from  multiple  experimental  platforms.  A  set  of  breast  cancer  samples  (65)  from  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  with  comprehensive  clinico-pathological  and  immunophenotypic 
data  were  studied,  which  were  also  part  of  The  Cancer  Genome  Atlas  (TCGA)  breast  cancer- 
study. 

Methods:  The  65  breast  cancer  tissues  from  the  CBCP  had  IHC  results  of  ER,  PR,  HER2,  Ki67, 
and  p53.  The  TN  subtype  was  defined  as  ER-/PR-/HER2-,  and  the  other  subtypes  were  defined 
according  to  current  practice.  Gene  expression  data  of  532  samples  (including  the  65  CBCP 
samples)  and  DNA  methylation  data  of  180  samples  (including  25  of  the  65  CBCP  samples) 
were  downloaded  from  the  TCGA  data  portal  thttm/Ztcga-data, nci.nih.gov/tcga/tcgaHome2.isp'). 
Subtype  calls  from  PAM50  were  available  ftom  TCGA  Breast  AWG  for  429  of  the  532  samples. 
Clustering  analysis  was  performed  using  Euclidean  distance  metric  and  complete  linkage 
algorithm.  Gene  expression  analysis  was  performed  using  Bioconductor  “samr-”  package,  for  two 
class  unpaired  comparison.  A  p  value  less  than  0.05  and  an  average  fold  change  of  2  were  used 
as  the  thresholds  for  Differentially  Expressed  Genes  (DEGs).  The  association  between  gene 
expression  and  methylation  was  calculated  using  Pearson’s  Correlation  Test.  All  statistical 
analyses  were  done  using  R. 

Results:  The  65  CBCP  samples  were  classified  into  TN  (n=12),  HER2+  (n=5),  LA  (n=l  1),  LB 
(n=31),  and  undefined  (n=6).  The  429  TCGA  samples  were  classified  as  80  basal-like,  46  Her2+, 
1 87  LA,  109  LB,  and  7  normal-like  based  on  gene  expression.  The  IHC-based  subclassifications 
were  broadly  consistent  with  the  gene-expression  based  classifications  (40/59)  with  all  12  TN 
cases  called  as  basal.  In  analyzing  the  65  CBCP  samples,  unsupervised  clustering  based  on  gene 
expression  clustered  9  of  the  12  TN  into  one  group,  which  also  included  one  HER2+  and  one 
LB.  Differential  gene  expression  analysis  between  TN  and  non-TN  yielded  46  DEGs,  some  of 
which  can  well  distinguish  TN  from  the  other  subtypes.  Analysis  of  the  429  TCGA  samples  (80 
basal-like  and  the  remaining  349  samples)  yielded  48  DEGs,  and  29  of  which  overlap  with  the 
46  DEGs  identified  earlier,  including  ESRl,  FOXAl,  AGR2,  and  TFF3.  We  observed  different 
levels  of  association  between  gene  expression  and  methylation  for  these  genes,  ranging  from  the 
“expected”  low  methylation/high  expression  to  high  methylation/low  expression  (e.g.  TFF3),  to 
completely  non-correlated  (e.g.  ESRl). 


Discussion:  A  number  of  clinically  important  questions  remain  unanswered  at  the  molecular 
level  for  TN/Basal  subtypes.  The  relationship  between  the  two  categories  and  their  fiuther 
subdivision  needs  to  be  addressed.  Integrative  analysis  of  data  from  multiple  platforms  can 
enable  us  to  answer  these  questions  and  to  develop  personalized  treatment  protocols  for  the 
molecular  subtypes  of  breast  cancers. 
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ABSTRACT 


Purpose:  To  date,  evaluation  of  the  association  of  the  ABO  blood  group  and  breast 
cancer  has  yielded  mixed  results.  SNP  rs505922,  located  within  the  first  intron  of  the 
ABO  gene,  has  been  associated  with  the  adenocarcinoma  subtype  of  pancreatic  cancer. 

To  determine  whether  the  ABO  blood  group  is  associated  with  risk  of  breast  cancer, 
rs505922  was  genotyped  in  629  Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer, 
representing  a  variety  of  clinical  and  pathological  tumor  types. 

Methods:  Genomic  DNA  was  isolated  from  blood  clots.  TaqMan  SNP  assay 
C_2253769_10  was  used  to  determine  the  genotypes  for  rs505922.  Statistical  analysis 
was  performed  using  chi-square  analysis  using  a  P-value  <0.05  to  define  significance. 
Results:  Genotypes  were  generated  for  100%  of  the  629  patients  in  this  study.  Allele  and 
genotype  frequencies  did  not  vary  significantly  for  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  stage,  size  or 
grade,  hormone,  HER2  or  lymph  node  status,  intrinsic  subtype,  tumor  type  or  patient 
outcome. 

Conclusions;  Allele  frequencies  for  rs505922  did  not  differ  between  women  with  breast 
cancer  and  published  HapMap  frequencies.  Further  stratification  into  different  tumor 
phenotypes  also  failed  to  reveal  an  association  between  rs505922  and  any  tumor 
characteristics.  Together,  these  data  suggest  that  the  minor  allele  of  rs505922  and  the 
resulting  non-0  blood  types  are  not  associated  with  increased  risk  or  less  favorable  tumor 
characteristics  or  prognosis  in  breast  cancer. 


Key^vords:  ABO  blood-group  system,  breast  cancer,  phenotypes 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  first  association  between  the  ABO  blood  group  and  cancer  risk  was  made  in 
1953  in  patients  with  stomach  cancer,  where  blood  group  A  is  associated  with  increased 
risk  of  stomach  cancer  and  blood  group  O  confers  a  protective  advantage  in  individuals 
living  in  England  This  increased  risk  of  gastric  cancer  in  patients  with  blood  group  A 
has  been  confirmed  as  recently  as  2010  In  oral  cancer,  loss  of  the  A  and  B  antigens  is 
associated  with  increased  cell  migration,  in  non-small  cell  lung  cancer,  the  A  blood  group 
is  associated  with  unproved  survival,  and  in  ovarian  cancer  the  B  antigen  is  associated 
with  increased  risk 

A  number  of  studies  have  investigated  the  role  of  the  ABO  blood  group  in  breast 
cancer  risk  and  pathology.  For  example,  two  publications  from  the  1950s  found  no 
association  between  ABO  blood  group  and  risk  of  breast  cancer  in  either  English  or 
American  patient  populations  In  more  recent  studies,  while  the  A  antigen  has  been 
associated  with  increased  risk  of  developing  invasive  ductal  carcinoma  in  166  Greek 
women,  in  a  group  of  565  Turkish  women,  no  association  was  seen  between  breast  cancer 
risk  and  any  ABO  blood  types  These  differences  in  risk  assessment  between  not  just 
breast  but  other  tumor  types  and  the  ABO  blood  group  may  be  attributed  to  differences  in 
ABO  frequencies  between  populations,  the  importance  of  using  comparable  case  and 
control  groups,  and  methods  for  determining  ABO  blood  types. 

In  2009,  an  agnostic  approach  was  used  to  identify  genes  associated  with  risk  of 
developing  pancreatic  cancer  further  supported  the  association  between  the  ABO  blood 
group  and  cancer.  Genotyping  of  558,542  single  nucleotide  polymorphisms  (SNPs)  in 
1,896  patients  with  pancreatic  cancer  and  1,939  controls  revealed  a  significant 


association  between  SNP  rs505922,  located  within  the  first  intron  of  the  ABO 
glycosyltransferase  (ABO)  gene  The  T  allele  of  rs505922,  which  was  found  to  be 
protective,  is  in  linkage  disequilibrium  with  the  single  base  pair  deletion  that  encodes  the 
0  antigen,  suggesting  that  the  A  and  B  blood  antigens  may  be  associated  with  higher  risk 
of  pancreatic  cancer.  In  a  follow  up  study,  the  role  of  the  ABO  blood  group  was  re¬ 
evaluated  in  15,359  patients  treated  at  the  European  Institute  of  Oncology  with  a  variety 
of  cancer  types.  As  association  between  the  ABO  blood  group  was  detected  only  for 
pancreatic  cancer  Importantly,  the  protective  effect  of  the  O  allele  was  not  associated 
with  all  types  of  pancreatic  cancer  but  was  limited  to  the  adenocarcinoma  subtype. 

To  determine  whether  that  ABO  blood  group  is  associated  with  risk  of  breast  cancer, 
SNP  rs505922  was  genotyped  in  629  Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer 
diagnosed  between  2001  and  2010.  Data  were  then  evaluated  by  a  number  of 
pathological  characteristics  including  age  at  diagnosis,  hormonal  and  HER2  status, 
intrinsic  subtype,  tumor  grade,  stage  and  size,  and  clinical  outcome. 


2.  PATIENTS  AND  METHODS 
2. 1 .  Study  Population 

The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  database  was  queried  to  identify  all 
Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer  diagnosed  between  2001  and  2009.  Blood 
samples  were  collected  with  approval  from  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
Human  Use  Committee  and  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB).  All  subjects  enrolled  in 
the  CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to  participate  and  gave  written  informed  consent. 


Diagnosis  of  every  specimen  was  performed  by  a  single,  dedicated  breast  pathologist 
from  hematoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E)  stained  slides;  staging  was  performed  using 
guidelines  defined  by  the  AJCC  Cancer  Staging  Manual  sixth  edition  and  grade 
assigned  using  the  Nottingham  Histologic  Score  pg  g^^tus  were 

determined  by  immunohistochemical  (IHC)  analysis  at  a  clinical  laboratory  (MDR 
Global,  Windber,  PA)  and  HER2  status  was  assayed  using  the  PathVysion®  HER-2 
DNA  Probe  kit  (Abbott  Laboratories,  Abbott  Park,  IE)  according  to  manufacturer’s 
protocols. 

2.2.  SNP  Genotyping 

Genomic  DNA  was  isolated  from  blood  clots  using  the  Gentra  Clotspin  and  Puregene 
DNA  purification  kits  (Qiagen  Inc.,  Valencia,  CA).  Ten  ng  of  DNA  were  amplified  in 
each  PCR  reaction  and  each  sample  was  run  in  duplicate.  PCR  was  performed  using  the 
TaqMan  SNP  assay  C_2253769_10  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA),  representing 
SNP  rs505922  and  run  on  a  7000  Sequence  Detection  System  (Applied  Biosystems, 
Foster  City,  CA).  Genotypes  (CC,  CT  or  TT)  were  determined  using  the  ABI  PRISM® 
7000  Sequence  Detection  System  software  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA). 

2.3  Statistical  Analysis 

Differences  in  genotype  or  allele  frequencies  between  different  clinicopathological 
characteristics  were  calculated  using  chi-square  analysis  using  i-xc  Contingency  Tables 
(www.physics.csbsju.edu/stats/contingency_NROW_NCOLUMN_form.html). 
Significance  was  determined  using  R<0.05. 


3.  RESULTS 


3. 1  Clinicopathological  characteristics  of  the  patient  population 

The  average  age  at  diagnosis  for  the  629  Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast 
cancer  was  58.94  years  (range  28-97  years)  and  the  majority  (74%)  was  post-menopausal 
at  diagnosis.  Most  of  the  tumors  were  invasive  ductal  carcinomas  (IDCA)  (70%),  ER 
positive  (78%),  HER2  negative  (82%)  and  of  the  luminal  A  (ER+/HER2-)  subtype 
(74%).  Tumors  were  divided  between  well-differentiated  (33%),  moderately- 
differentiated  (38%)  and  poorly-differentiated  (29%).  Most  of  the  tumors  were  early 
stage  with  86%  being  stage  I-II  and  67%  having  negative  lymph  node  status.  Seventeen 
percent  of  the  patients  had  died  of  disease. 

3.2  Frequency  of  rs 505922  in  M’omen  with  invasive  breast  cancer 

Of  the  629  samples  assayed  in  this  study,  six  (1%)  produced  discordant  genotypes 
between  duplicate  samples  during  the  original  run;  these  samples  were  run  a  second  time 
resulting  in  concordant  genotypes  between  duplicate  samples,  resulting  in  a  genotyping 
accuracy  of  100%,  with  each  sample  clustering  into  one  of  thiee  genotypes.  Allele 
frequencies  were  0.65  for  the  T  allele  and  0.35  for  the  C  allele.  Chi-square  analysis 
revealed  that  the  genotype  frequencies  were  in  Hardy-Weinberg  Equilibrium  (P=0.961). 
Neither  genotype  nor  allele  frequencies  differed  significantly  from  those  reported  for 
Caucasians  in  the  CSHL-HAPMAP  panel  (P=0.809  and  P=0.654,  respectively). 

3.3  Evaluation  of  rs505922  genotype  and  allele  frequencies  M’ith  clinicopathological 
characteristics 

Allele  and  genotype  frequencies  were  compared  for  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  stage, 
size  and  grade,  hormone,  HER2  and  lymph  node  status,  intrinsic  subtype,  tumor  type  and 
patient  status.  No  significant  differences  were  seen  by  genotype  (Table  1)  or  allele  (data 


not  shown).  To  determine  whether  the  minor  C  allele  was  associated  with  any  variable, 
CC  and  CT  genotypes  were  combined.  As  with  genotype  and  allele  frequencies,  no 
significant  differences  were  detected, 


4.  DISCUSSION 

The  first  suggestion  of  an  association  between  ABO  blood  group  antigens  and 
malignancy  was  made  almost  100  years  ago,  yet  the  role  of  the  ABO  blood  group  in 
cancer  risk  and  prognosis  remains  controversial.  Results  from  the  pancreatic  GWAS 
study  in  2009  renewed  interest  in  the  ABO  blood  group  as  the  T  allele  of  SNP  rs505922, 
located  within  the  first  intron  of  the  ABO  gene  locus  was  found  to  confer  a  protective 
advantage  against  pancreatic  cancer.  The  T  allele  has  been  found  to  be  in  linkage 
disequilibrium  with  the  single  base  pair  deletion  responsible  for  the  O  blood  group 
antigen,  leading  the  authors  to  suggest  that  people  with  non-0  blood  groups  have 
increased  risk  of  developing  pancreatic  cancer 

In  addition  to  the  association  with  defining  blood  group  antigens,  variability  of  SNPs 
within  the  ABO  region  has  been  associated  with  circulating  levels  of  tumor  necrosis 
factor  alpha  (TNFa),  soluble  intracellular  adhesion  molecule  1  (sICAM-1)  and  alkaline 
phosphatase  (15-17).  Because  these  tumor-promoting  factors  may  also  provide  an 
environment  favoring  breast  tumor  development,  variation  of  rs505922  may  contribute  to 
increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  development,  Comparison  of  allele  frequencies  in  our 
cohort  of  629  Caucasian  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer,  however,  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  Caucasians  in  the  HapMap  project,  suggesting  that  the  minor  allele  of 
rs505922  is  not  associated  with  increased  risk  of  breast  malignancy. 


In  the  follow-up  paper  by  lodice  et  al.,  which  found  no  association  between  ABO 
blood  group  and  breast  cancer  risk  (P=0.60)  in  7,208  women  treated  at  the  European 
Institute  of  Oncology  (lEO),  the  importance  of  tumor  heterogeneity  was  highlighted 
While  the  GWAS  study  found  an  association  between  rs505922  and  pancreatic  cancer 
overall,  evaluation  of  ABO  blood  group  antigens  with  subtypes  of  pancreatic  cancer  in 
the  lEO  revealed  that  the  non-0  blood  type  was  associated  with  the  exocrine,  but  not  the 
endocrine,  form  of  pancreatic  cancer.  Breast  cancer  is  marked  by  tremendous 
heterogeneity  in  terms  of  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  pathologies,  and  molecular 
characteristics.  Thus,  the  ABO  blood  group  may  be  associated  with  increased  risk  or 
prognosis  of  certain  subtypes  of  breast  cancer,  Neither  allele  nor  genotype  frequencies 
differed  significantly  by  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  stage,  grade  and  size,  hormone,  HER2 
and  lymph  node  status,  intrinsic  subtype  or  prognosis,  suggesting  that  unlike  pancreatic 
cancer,  the  ABO  blood  group  is  not  associated  with  either  overall  risk  of  or  certain 
subtypes  of  breast  cancer. 

Our  results  are  in  agreement  with  those  from  lodice  et  al.  derived  largely  from  an 
Italian  patient  population  as  well  as  those  from  Dede  et  al.  who  found  no  association  in 
565  Turkish  women  In  contrast,  Stamatakos  et  al.  found  an  association  between  the 
A  antigen  and  IDCA  and/or  poor  prognosis  in  population  of  Greek  women 
Differences  between  the  Greek  study  and  the  other  studies  that  failed  to  find  an 
association  may  reflect  the  small  sample  size  used  in  the  Greek  study,  which  was  based 
on  166  women  with  breast  cancer,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  565  Turkish,  629 
Caucasian  American,  or  7,208  Italian  women  included  in  the  other  studies. 


Although  this  study  does  not  support  a  role  for  the  ABO  gene  in  breast  cancer 
incidence  or  prognosis,  this  study  was  limited  to  individuals  with  self-reported  “white” 
ancestry.  The  frequency  of  the  ABO  blood  group  varies  globally,  with  a  predominance 
of  the  O  allele  in  the  Kikuyu  of  Kenya,  Malaysians  and  Navajos,  and  of  the  A  allele  in 
Hawaiians,  Portuguese  and  Swiss  thttpi/ATOW.bloodbook.com/world-abo.htmB.  Thus, 
differences  in  allele  frequency  of  the  ABO  blood  group  must  be  considered  when 
evaluating  the  role  of  ABO  in  disease.  For  example,  the  A  antigen,  which  was  found  to 
be  associated  with  increased  breast  cancer  risk  in  a  Greek  population  but  not  in  a  Turkish 
population,  is  more  frequent  in  Greeks  (0.42)  than  in  Turks  (0.34)  ,  which  may  influence 
the  association  between  the  A  blood  group  and  disease  status,  although  the  O  group 
frequency  is  similar  between  the  two  populations  (0.40  and  0.43  in  Greeks  and  Turks, 
respectively). 

The  variability  of  the  minor  allele  frequency  of  SNP  rs505922  also  varies  between 
populations:  in  a  pilot  study  from  the  1,000  Genomes  Project  (18),  the  frequency  of 
rs505922  was  0.32  in  YRI  (Sub-Saharan  Africa),  0,352  in  CHB-MPT  (China  and  Japan) 
and  0.417  in  CEU  (Caucasians  from  Utah).  Although  patients  from  ten  European 
countries  and  Shanghai  were  included  in  the  pancreatic  GWAS  study,  the  majority  of 
patients  were  from  a  number  of  cohort  studies  from  the  United  States.  Similar  results 
were  achieved  when  all  patients  were  included  in  the  analysis  and  when  only  those  of 
European  ancestry  were  included  In  our  study,  all  samples  were  collected  from  self- 
described  white  women  living  in  Washington  DC  or  rural  Pennsylvania.  Given  the 
marked  admixture  in  the  United  States,  these  629  women  likely  represent  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  European  ancestries.  Thus,  an  association  that  may  be  detected 


in  the  more  heterogeneous  Greek  population  may  be  masked  by  the  genetic  contributions 
from  other  European  cultures  represented  in  our  American  patient  population. 

In  conclusion,  the  minor  allele  frequency  of  SNP  rs505922,  which  is  in  linkage 
disequilibrium  with  the  non-0  ABO  blood  types,  did  not  differ  between  Caucasian 
American  women  with  breast  cancer  and  published  HapMap  frequencies.  Further 
stratification  into  different  tumor  phenotypes  also  failed  to  reveal  an  association  between 
rs505922  and  any  tumor  characteristics.  Together,  these  data  suggest  that  unlike 
pancreatic  cancer,  where  the  minor  rs505922  allele  was  associated  with  increased  risk, 
especially  of  exocrine  tumors,  rs505922  and  the  resulting  non-0  blood  types,  are  not 
associated  with  increased  risk  or  less  favorable  tumor  characteristics  or  prognosis  in 
breast  cancer. 
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The  effect  of  HER2  expression  on  luminal  A  breast  tumors 


Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Christopher  Gallagher,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Jeffrey  Hooke,  Craig 
Shriver 

Background:  Luminal  A  (LumA)  tumors  are  the  most  common  subtype  of  breast  cancer 
and  have  been  associated  with  favorable  prognosis.  Clinically,  LumA  tumors  can  be 
defined  using  the  immunohistochemistry  (IHC)  based  markers,  with  LumA  tumors 
defined  as  ER  and  or  PR+/HER2-.  Although  tumors  can  be  considered  LumA  if  they 
have  >1%  expression  of  ER,  negative  HER2  status  ranges  from  0+  (no  expression)  to  2+ 
(weak  to  moderate  expression  in  >10%  of  cells)  without  concurrent  genomic 
amplification.  It  is  not  clear  how  moderate  levels  of  HER2  expression  influence  tumor 
biology  in  LumA  tumors. 

Methods:  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  database  was  queried  to  identify  all  hormone 
receptor  positive  (ER/PR  staining  >1%)  cases  with  HER2  status  defined  as  0+  (n=150)  or 
2+/not  amplified  (n=128).  Clinicopathological  characteristics  were  compared  between 
groups  using  chi-square  analysis.  A  subset  of  tumors  (n=25  0+,  n  =  25  2+)  with  frozen 
tumor  specimens  available  were  subjected  to  laser  microdissection  and  hybridized  to 
U133  2.0  microarrays  (Affymetrix).  Gene  expression  data  was  analyzed  using  Partek 
Genomics  Suite. 

Results:  Average  age  at  diagnosis  did  not  differ  between  patients  with  no  (58  years)  or 
moderate  (59  years)  HER2  expression.  Patient  groups  did  not  differ  by  ethnicity,  tumor 
stage,  grade  or  size,  or  lymph  node  status.  Although  breast  cancer  mortality  was  low,  all 
patients  who  died  of  disease  (n=6)  had  moderate  levels  of  HER2  expression  (P<0.05). 

At  the  molecular  level,  20  probes  from  18  genes  were  differentially  expressed  using  a 
false  detection  rate  P<0.05,  >2x-foId  change.  Six  genes,  including  ESRRG,  had 
significantly  higher  expression  levels  and  twelve,  including  MAPT,  had  significantly 
lower  expression  in  tumors  with  moderate  HER2  expression. 

Discussion:  LumA  tumors  with  moderate  expression  levels  of  HER2  are  dissimilar  from 
those  with  no  expression  of  HER2.  Many  of  the  genes  down-regulated  in  HER2 
expressing  LumA  tumors  are  involved  in  inhibition  of  growth  and  proliferation, 
apoptosis,  and  improved  survival.  In  addition,  increased  expression  of  ESRGG,  as  seen 
in  LumA  tumors  with  moderate  expression  of  HER2  has  been  associated  with  tamoxifen 
resistance.  Together,  these  molecular  differences  suggest  that  LumA  tumors  with  HER2 
expression  have  more  aggressive  characteristics  than  those  without  HER2  expression  and 
may  contribute  to  the  significantly  higher  mortality  rate  seen  in  patients  with  LumA 
tumors  expressing  HER2. 


Molecular  alterations  associated  with  breast  cancer  mortality 

Rachel  E  Ellsworth,  J.  Leigh  Campbell,  Laura  Voeghtly,  Craig  D.  Shriver 

Background:  Breast  cancer  is  a  highly  heterogeneous  disease  and  patients  with 
otherwise  similar  pathologies  treated  with  similar  treatment  regimens  may  have  very 
different  clinical  outcomes.  Identification  of  molecular  alterations  associated  with  disease 
outcome  may  serve  as  more  accurate  and  non-subjective  measures  used  to  assess  risk  and 
prognosis  as  well  as  provide  new  molecular  targets  for  improved  treatment. 

Methods:  A  bank  of  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  data  representing  26  regions  known  to  be 
frequently  altered  in  breast  cancer  has  been  generated  for  >300  invasive  breast  tumors.  A 
chart  review  was  completed  for  patients  diagnosed  2001  -  2005.  Levels  and  patterns  of 
AI  were  compared  between  patients  who  were  dead  of  disease  within  5  years  of  diagnosis 
(DOD)  and  those  with  long-term  ^5  years)  survival  (LTS)  using  Student  t-test  and  chi- 
square  analysis  with  a  significance  value  of  P<0.05.  Survival  data  was  analyzed  using 
GraphPad. 

Results:  Levels  of  AI  were  significantly  higher  in  tumors  from  the  24  DOD  patients 
(26.9%)  compared  to  the  70  LTS  patients  (20.9%).  AI  was  found  significantly  more 
frequently  in  DOD  tumors  at  chromosomes  7q31,  8p22-p21, 1 8q21  and  22ql2.3  (26%, 
45%,  33%  and  38%,  respectively)  compared  to  LTS  patients  (4%,  14%,  13%  and  13%). 

In  contrast,  chromosome  16q22-q24  was  altered  significantly  less  frequently  in  DOD 
(10%)  compared  to  LTS  tumors  (40%).  Survival  analysis  supported  these  findings  for  all 
but  chromosome  22ql2.3. 

Conclusion:  Tumors  associated  with  poor  outcome  are  genetically  more  advanced. 
Alterations  at  chioniosome  7q31,  8p22, 18q21  and  22ql3  may  be  associated  with 
increased  risk  of  mortality,  while  loss  of  16q  appears  to  have  a  protective  role.  Research 
suggests  that  loss  of  the  GINS2  gene  (16q24),  which  is  involved  in  the  initiation  of  DNA 
replication,  may  protect  against  metastasis.  These  chromosomal  regions  and  candidate 
genes  may  be  effective  targets  for  identifying  patients  with  poor  prognosis  or  serve  as 
new  targets  for  therapies  to  prevent  or  halt  the  metastatic  process. 
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A  guanine  Insertion  polymorphism  in  matrix 
metalloproteinase-1  promoter  (MMP-1  2G)  is  linked  to  early 
onset  and  aggressiveness  in  cancer.  We  determined  the  role  of 
MMP-1  2G  on  MMP-1  expression  and  breast  cancer  severity  in 
patients  with  breast  diseases.  We  observed  no  significant 
difference  in  genotype  distribution  among  different  disease 
groups.  However,  MMP-1  expression  was  significantly  higher  in 
atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  than  in  benign  breast  disease  and 
in  invasive  breast  cancer  compared  to  in  situ  breast  cancer. 
MMP-1  2G  Insertion  polymorphism  in  the  Invasive  group  also 
correlated  significantly  with  the  expression  of  MMP-1  and 
breast  cancer  prognostic  markers  HER2  and  P53. 

Keywords:  Breast  cancers;  Detection/diagnosis;  Cancer 
biomarkers 

INTRODUCTION 

Matrix  metalloproteinases  (MMPs)  are  a  large  family  of 
calcium-dependent,  zinc-containing  proteinases.  They  ac¬ 
tively  participate  in  the  remodeling  of  extracellular  matrix 
(ECM)  by  degrading  certain  ECM  components  and  promot¬ 
ing  cell  proliferation,  migration,  differentiation,  apoptosis, 
and  angiogenesis  (1-5).  MMPs  are  not  only  involved  in  phys¬ 
ical  processes  such  as  growth,  wound  healing,  and  fibrosis 
but  also  play  an  important  role  in  tumor  invasion  and  pro¬ 
gression  (6-16).  Among  all  the  identified  MMPs,  MMP-1  is 
the  most  ubiquitously  expressed  interstitial  collagenase.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  ferv  MMPs  that  can  cleave  collagen  I,  and  111, 
the  major  components  of  ECM,  which  must  be  degraded  for 
tumor  invasion  and  metastasis  to  occur  (17).  In  the  litera¬ 
ture,  MMP- 1  has  been  implicated  in  both  early  defection  and 
prognosis  of  breast  cancer.  Increased  expression  of  MMP- 
1  has  been  reported  to  be  significantly  associated  with  pre- 
cancerous  status  (18).  Overexpression  of  MMP-1  mRNA  has 
been  correlated  svith  a  high  frequency  of  recurrence  and  fatal 
outcome  (19). 


A  number  of  mechanisms  can  impact  the  level  and  the 
activity  of  MMPs,  among  which  transcriptional  regulation 
plays  one  of  the  most  important  role.  It  has  been  reported  that 
a  single  guanine  insertion  at  —1607  bp  in  the  promoter  re¬ 
gion  of  MMP-1  creates  a  binding  site  (5'-GGAT-3')  for  tran¬ 
scription  factor  ETS,  ivhich  can  cooperate  rvith  the  adjacent 
AP-1  binding  site  to  induce  high-level  expression  of  MMP- 
1  through  enhancing  the  activity  of  the  basal  transcriptional 
machinery,  but  the  IG  allele  (5'-GAT-3')  does  not  affect  the 
transcriptional  activity  of  MMP-1  (20, 21).  MMP-l  2G  poly¬ 
morphism  lias  been  associated  with  lymph  node  metasta¬ 
sis  in  breast  cancer  (22,  23)  and  has  also  been  linked  to  the 
pathogenesis  of  other  cancers,  for  example,  to  the  early  onset 
of  lung  cancer  (24),  increased  risk  of  nasopharyngeal  carci¬ 
noma,  oral  squamous  cell  carcinoma,  and  colorectal  cancer 
(25-27),  aggressiveness  of  head  and  neck  cancer  (28, 29),  de¬ 
velopment  and  progression  of  endometrial  carcinoma  (30), 
and  negative  prognosis  in  patients  with  ovarian  cancer  (31). 

In  this  study,  %ve  sequenced  the  genotype  of  132  patients 
categorized  as  invasive,  in  situ  breast  cancer,  atypical  hyper¬ 
plasia,  or  benign  breast  disease  and  analyzed  the  tissue  ex¬ 
pression  of  MMP-1  in  these  diseases  to  determine  the  impact 
of  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism  and  MMP-1  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  occurrence  and  severity  of  breast  cancer.  We  fur¬ 
ther  explored  the  possible  relationship  of  MMP-1  expression  ,, 
and  MMP-1  polymorphism  witli  other  known  clinical  inarkr  ■, 
ers  of  breast  cancer  such  as  HER2  and  P53. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 
Subject  selection 

A  total  of  180  patients  consisting  of  136  breast  cancer,  15  ,v 
atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH),  and  29  benign  breast;  x 
disease  were  recruited  in  this  study:  The  breast  cancer  pa-  s' 
tients  comprised  71  invasive  breast  cancers  (IBGs)  and  65, 
ductal/lobular  carcinoma  m  s(7h  (DGIS/LCIS),  The  benign 
patients  were  mainly  those  exhibiting  fibrocystic  change:^. 
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(stromal  fibrosis,  cysts,  apocrine  metaplasia,  sclerosing 
adenosis,  and  intraductal  hyperplasia).  Other  benign  di¬ 
agnoses  included  microcalcifications,  adenomatous  change, 
columnar  cell  change,  and  intraductal  papillomas.  All  partic¬ 
ipants  were  fully  consented  patients  recruited  under  the  In¬ 
stitutional  Review  Board  approved  protocols  of  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP).  They  were  female,  18  years  of 
age  and  above,  who  were  attending  the  breast  clinics  of  the 
CBCP  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC) 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  the  Joyce  Murtha  Breast  Care  Cen¬ 
ter  (JMBCC)/Windber  Medical  Center  (WMC)  in  Windber, 
PA.  The  median  ages  for  IBC,  DCIS/LCIS,  ADH,  and  be¬ 
nign  groups  were  62  years  (range:  36-86),  55  years  (range: 
25-84),  49  years  (19-74),  and  45  years  (range:  26-71),  re¬ 
spectively.  Characteristics  of  the  patients  with  breast  can¬ 
cer  are  summarized  in  Table  1.  Sequencing  data  for  MMP- 
1  polymorphism  were  obtained  for  132  patients,  including 
52  IBCs,  50  DCIS/LCIS,  13  ADH,  and  17  benign  breast  dis¬ 
eases.  Immunohistochemistry  data  for  MMP-1  expression 
were  determined  in  165  patients,  which  included  65  IBCs,  64 
DCIS/LCIS,  11  ADH,  and  25  benign  breast  diseases. 

Genotyping 

Blood  clot  was  obtained  after  processing  peripheral  blood 
into  serum.  Blood  DNA  was  extracted  from  blood  clots 
using  the  QIAamp  blood  DNA  commercial  kit  (Qiagen). 
The  DNA  was  then  utilized  for  polymerase  chain  reaction 
(PCR)  to  amplify  MMP-1  gene  as  earlier  described  (21). 
Briefly,  PCR  reaction  was  carried  out  in  a  total  volume  of 


Table  1.  Clinicopathologicai  characteristics  of  patients  with  breast 
cancer 


Parameters 

n  =  136  (%) 

Age  (years) 

<59 

58  (43) 

>59 

61  (45) 

Ethnicity 

AA 

29  (21) 

White 

77  (57) 

Other 

13(10) 

Menopausal  status 

Premenopausal 

36  (26) 

Postmenopausal 

82  (60) 

Himor  stage 

0 

64  ^7) 

I 

22  He) 

n 

26(19) 

HI 

9(7) 

IV 

8(6) 

Histological  grade 

G1 

14  (10) 

G2 

34  (25) 

G3 

29  (21) 

llimor  size 

TI 

29  (21) 

T2 

32  (24) 

T3 

6(4) 

Nodal  status 

Negative 

97 (71) 

Positive 

32  (24) 

ER 

Negative 

24  (18) 

Positive 

88  (65) 

PR 

Negative 

48  (35) 

Positive 

64(47) 

HER2 

Negative 

40  (29) 

Positive 

30  (22) 

P53 

Negative 

29  (21) 

Positive 

28  (21) 

50  fiL  with  100  ng  genomic  DNA,  0.2  mM  dNTP,  2  mM 
MgS04,  50  nM  each  of  the  two  primers,  and  1  unit  of 
platinum  Taq  DNA  high-fidelity  polymerase  (Invitrogen). 
The  primer  sequences  for  amplifying  MMP-1  were:  forward 
primer  5'TTGCCAGATGGGACAGTGTATGAG-3'  and  re¬ 
verse  primer  5'-ACATTAAATTGTCTTGGGTACTGGT-3'. 
PCR  started  with  30  s  incubation  at  94‘’C  followed  by  10  cy¬ 
cles  of  30  s  incubation  at  94°C,  30  s  incubation  at  52°C,  and  2 
mitt  incubation  at  68°C;  30  cycles  of  30  s  incubation  at  94“C, 
30  s  incubation  at  55°C,  and  1  min  30  s  at  68°C  with  4  min 
incubation  at  bS^C.  The  amplification  was  verified  on  1.296 
agarose  gel. 

PCR  products  were  cleaned  up  with  Exonuclease  I 
and  Shrimp  Alkaline  Phosphatase  (Affymetrics)  to  remove 
primers.  Cycle  sequencing  reactions  were  performed  with 
a  nested  primer  (5'-AGTGTTCTTTGGTCTCTGC-3')  and 
purified  by  ethanol  precipitation  (including  7.5  M  ammo¬ 
nium  acetate).  DNA  pellets  were  then  dried,  resuspended 
in  MegaBACE  Loading  Solution,  and  sequenced  using  the 
MegaBACE  1000  (GB  Healthcare).  Data  were  analyzed  with 
Sequence  Analysis  v4.0  software  (GE  Healthcare).  ^ 

Immunohistochemistry  (IHC) 

Formalin-fixed,  paraffin-embedded  sections  of  the  selected 
cases  were  retrieved  from  the  tissue  repository  to  determine 
the  expression  level  of  MMP-1  by  IHC.  The  pathological  di¬ 
agnosis  of  each  case  was  confirmed  by  the  CBCP  patholo¬ 
gist  using  a  freshly  prepared  hematoxylin  and  eosin  slide. 
For  all  confirmed  cases,  seven  slides  of  4-micron  sections 
were  cut  and  subjected  to  IHC  analysis  for  MMP-1.  Anti¬ 
body  optimization  was  performed  to  establish  the  required 
optimal  conditions.  For  the  determination  ofMMP-1  expres¬ 
sion,  we  utilized  a  polyclonal  rabbit  antibody  at  1:80  dilutions 
(Lab Vision,  Catalog  #RB-1536-P).  The  antibody  was  derived 
against  a  synthetic  peptide  from  the  middle  region  of  the  hu¬ 
man  MMP-1  and  can  recognize  both  the  52  kDa  (unglyco- 
sylated)/57  kDa  (glycosylated)  species  of  the  pro-form  and 
42  kDa  (unglycosylatedV47  kDa  (glycosylated)  active  form 
of  MMP-1  (32, 33).  Detailed  information  on  antibody  speci¬ 
ficity  is  as  earlier  described  (32, 33). 

All  IHC  was  performed  at  MDR  Global  Inc,  Windber,  PA, 
using  standardized  procedures  and  protocols.  Briefly,  each 
section  was  placed  on  positively  charged  slides,  which  were 
then  dried  at  59’C,  before  placing  in  SubX  solution  prior 
to  deparaffinization  and  antigen  recovery  using  Dako  PT 
Module.  The  nonenzymatic  antigen  recovery  step  was  per¬ 
formed  in  a  patented  microwave  oven  and  the  slides  were 
washed  thoroughly  in  distilled  water  before  placing  in  TBS 
buffer.  Immunostaining  was  performed  on  the  Dako  Au- 
tostainer  with  the  application  of  primary  antibody  followed 
by  washing  the  slides  again  with  TBS  buffer.  The  appropri¬ 
ate  detection  reagent  was  then  dispensed  onto  the  slides  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  wash  in  TBS  buffer  and  diaminobenzi- 
dine  “DAB’Vhydrogen  peroxide  for  color  visualization.  Ait 
the  slides  were  counterstained  with  hematoxylin.  Preanalyti- 
cal  processes  such  as  antigen  retrieval  and  dilution  determi¬ 
nation  were  performed  on  a  known  positive  control,  in  this 
case,  placenta  (syncytiotrophoblast  layer).  Placenta  provided 
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Figure  1.  Immunostaining  of  MMP-1  expression  in  benign  breast  dis¬ 
ease,  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia,  and  malignant  breast  tumor.  MMP-1 
expression  in  breast  tissues  was  visualized  by  immunohistochemical 
staining  with  a  specific  rabbit  antihuman  polyclonal  antibody.  Staining 
was  predominantly  in  the  cytoplasm  of  normal  and  neoplastic  cells. 
Examples  of  MMP-1  staining  in  (A-B)  benign  breast  disease;  (C-D) 
atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH);  (E-H)  ducatal  carcinoma  in  situ 
(DCIS);  and  (1-L)  invasive  ductal  carcinoma  (IDC).  Magnification: 
200  X  for  all  pictures. 

internal  negative  control  as  well  (blood  vessels  and  lymphat¬ 
ics)  and  these  elements  were  evaluated  in  each  run.  The  im- 
miinohistochemistry  result  for  MMP-1  was  assessed  accord¬ 
ing  to  MMP-1  staining  intensity  in  tumor  cells  as  follows;  0, 
no  staining;  l-P,  mild  staining;  2-f,  moderate  staining;  and 
3+,  intense  staining  (Figure  1).  Available  IHC  data  for  ER, 
PR,  HER2,  and  P53  were  queried  from  the  clinical  database 
of  the  CBCP.  Evaluation  of  the  expression  of  ER,  PR,  and  P53 
was  based  on  the  percentage  of  nuclear  staining  of  the  tu¬ 
mor  cells  (for  ER/PR;  0-5%  negative,  >5%  positive;  for  P53: 
0-50%  negative,  >50%  positive).  HER2  expression  was  as¬ 
sessed  according  to  ASCO/CAP  guideline  and  was  based  on 
the  intensity  and  percentage  of  the  membrane  staining  of  tu¬ 
mor  cells:  OA-P,  negative;  2-1-,  reflex  to  FISH;  and  3-f ,  positive 
(34).  Detailed  information  on  the  antibodies  used  to  detect 
the  protein  markers  is  provided  in  Supplementary  Table  1. 

Statistical  analysis 

Statistical  analyses  were  carried  out  using  SAS  9.1  for  Win¬ 
dows  (SAS  Institute,  Cary,  NC).  The  association  between 
MMP-1  expression/polymorphism  and  disease  status  was  de¬ 
termined  using  chi-square  or  Fisher’s  exact  test  when  the 


numbers  of  cases  were  small.  Jonckheere-Terpstra  test  for 
trend  was  used  to  assess  the  correlation  between  MMP-1 
genotype  and  expression  level.  Jonckheere-Terpstra  test  is  a 
nonparametric  statistical  test,  which  examines  the  ordered 
differences  of  MMP- 1  expression  level  amongpolyniorphism 
classes.  Odds  ratios  (ORs)  and  95%  confidence  intervals  (CIs) 
were  calculated  by  logistic  regression.  In  all  cases, p  <  .05  was 
required  for  significance. 

RESULTS 

MMP-1  expression  in  subjects 

MMP-1  was  primarily  detected  in  the  cytoplasm  of  normal 
and  neoplastic  cells  (Figure  1).  In  the  ADH  group,  9196  (10  of 
1 1)  of  the  patients  expressed  MMP-1  at  high  levels  (2-l-/3-h), 
while  in  the  benign  group,  only  48%  (12  of  25)  had  higli 
levels  of  expression  of  MMP-1.  The  expression  of  MMP-1 
was  significantly  associated  with  the  disease  status  (p  =  .016; 
Table  2).  Compared  to  subjects  expressing  low  levels  (0/1-f) 
of  MMP-1,  the  ORs  for  subjects  expressing  high  levels 
(2+/3+)  of  MMP-1  to  develop  ADH  increased  10.83  times 
(OR  =  10.83;  9596  Cl,  1.2-97.8;  Table  2).  When  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  MMP-1  in  IBC  was  compared  with  in  situ  breast  can¬ 
cer  (DCIS/LCIS),  we  found  that  5896  of  the  IBC  patients  had 
high  MMP-1  expression,  which  was  significantly  higher  than 
that  of  the  DCIS/LCIS  group  (p  =  .014;  Table  2).  Patients  ex¬ 
pressing  high  levels  of  MMP-1  had  a  2.20-fold  increased  risk 
of  developing  IBC  (OR  ==  2.20;  95%  Cl,  1.09-4.44;  Table  2). 

The  distribution  of  MMP-1 1G/2G  genotype  in  subjects 
The  distribution  of  1G/2G  genotypes  in  the  132  selected 
patients  was  according  to  the  Hardy- Weinberg  equilibrium 
—  0.26;  p  =  0.88).  There  was  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  distribution  of  the  MMP-1 1G/2G  genotypes  be¬ 
tween  benign  and  ADH  groups  or  between  IBC  and  DCIS/ 
LCIS  groups  (p  >  .05;  Table  3).  Allele  frequencies  between 
these  groups  were  also  not  statistically  significant  (p  >  .05; 
Table  3). 

Correlation  of  MMP-1  expression  and  MMP-1  genotypes 
We  observed  a  significant  association  between  the  expression 
of  MMP-1  and  MMP-1  genotypes  in  the  IBC  group  (p  = 
.032;  Table  4).  In  this  group,  5796  of  the  patients  expressing 
low  MMP- 1  had  the  1 G/IG  homozygote  genotype  while  8096 
of  those  expressing  high  MMP-1  (3-f-)  were  either  1G/2G 
carriers  (4096)  or  homozygous  for  2G  (4096).  These  data  are 


Table  2.  The  expression  of  MMF-1  in  subjects  witii  breast  diseases 

MMPl  expression 

Low  (O/I -!-)«(%) 

High(2-l-/3+)H(96) 

OR 

95%  Cl 

P 

Benign  (n  =  25) 

13  (52) 

12  (48) 

1 

ADH(n  =  n) 

1(9) 

10  (91) 

10.83 

1.20-97.80 

.016“ 

DCIS/LCIS  («  =  64) 

39  (61) 

25  (39) 

1 

IBC(n  =  65) 

27  (42) 

38  (58) 

2.2 

1.09-4.44 

.014*’ 

“The  expression  of  MMPl  In  ADH  Is  significantly  higher  than  in  benign  breast  disease  (p  <  .05,  Fisher’s  exact  test). 

‘‘The  expression  of  MMPl  in  im-aslve  breast  cancer  is  significantly  higher  than  in  in  situ  breast  cancer  (p  <  .05.  test). 

ADH,  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia;  DCIS,  ductal  carcinoma  in  siiii;  LCIS,  lobular  carcinoma  in  silti;  IBC-invaslve  breast  cancer. 
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Table  3.  MMP-l  genotype  distribution  and  allele  frequencies  in 
patients  with  breast  diseases 


Benign 
(«  =  I7) 

ADH 
(ji  =  13) 

DClS/LCiS 
(n  =  50) 

(n 

IBC 
=  52) 

Genotype 

H 

/ 

n 

/ 

n 

/ 

« 

/ 

IG/IG 

3 

0.18 

5 

0.39 

10 

0,20 

19 

0,36 

IG/2G 

10 

0.59 

6 

0.46 

29 

0.58 

18 

0.35 

2G/2G 

P 

Allele 

4 

.068“ 

0.24 

2 

0.15 

11 

.051*’ 

0.22 

15 

0,29 

IG 

16 

0.47 

16 

0.62 

49 

0.49 

56 

0.54 

2G 

P 

18 

.197“ 

0.53 

10 

0.38 

51 

.489*’ 

0.51 

48 

0.46 

“The  difference  in  genotype  distribution  or  allele  frequencies  between  benign  breast 
disease  and  ADH  groups  is  not  statistically  significant  (p  >  .05,  Fisher’s  exact  test). 
^Tbe  difference  In  genol>’pe  distribution  or  allele  frequencies  beltvcen  ni  situ  and 
invasive  breast  cancer  groups  Is  not  statistically  significant  (p  >  .05, 

ADH,  at>pical  ductal  hyperplasia;  DCIS,  ductal  carcinoma  in  $Hu;  LCIS,  lobular  car¬ 
cinoma  in  stiUi  IBC,  invasive  breast  cancer. 


displayed  graphically  in  Figure  2(A).  The  2G  allele  frequency 
for  IBC  patients  expressing  low  MMP-1  was  0.29  (for  1+) 
and  0.44  (for  2+),  while  IBC  patients  expressing  high  MMP- 
1  (3+)  had  a  2C  allele  frequency  of  0.6  (Figure  2(B)).  Thus,  in 
the  IBC  patients,  the  expression  of  MMP- 1  was  positively  cor¬ 
related  with  the  2C  allele.  This  association  between  MMP-1 
2C  insertion  polymorphism  and  MMP-1  expression  was  not 
observed  in  the  DCIS/LCIS  group  (p  ~  .23;  Table  4). 

Correlation  of  MMP~1  expression  with  clinicopathoiogica! 
parameters 

Correlation  of  MMP-1  expression  with  clinicopathological 
parameters  in  patients  with  breast  cancer  is  summarized  in 
Table  5.  We  did  not  observe  a  significant  correlation  of  MMP- 
1  expression  with  age,  ethnicity,  menopausal  status,  tumor 
stage,  tumor  size,  lymph  node  metastasis,  or  ER,  PR,  and 
P53  status.  However,  we  observed  a  significant  correlation 
of  MMP-1  expression  with  HER2  status  (p  =  .0039).  In  the 
HER2-  group,  71%  (27  of  38)  of  patients  had  high  MMP-1 
expression,  while  in  HER2-F  group,  only  35%  (9  of  26)  of  the 
patients  expressed  high  levels  of  MMP-1  (Table  5).  We  also 
found  marginal  correlation  of  MMP- 1  expression  with  tumor 
histological  grade  (p  =  .0496;  Table  5). 


Correlation  of  MMP-1  genotype  with  clinicopathological 
parameters 

We  analyzed  the  data  to  determine  if  the  MMP-1 2C  insertion 
polymorphism  had  any  association  with  other  clinicopatho¬ 
logical  parameters  in  patients  with  breast  cancer.  No  signif¬ 
icant  correlation  between  genotype  distribution  of  MMP-1 
with  age.  ethnicity,  menopausal  status,  lymph  node  metas¬ 
tasis,  tumor  stage,  histograde,  tumor  size,  and  ER/PR  status 
was  observed  (p  >  .05;  Table  6).  However,  we  observed  a  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  the  genotype  distribution  of  the  MMP- 
1  between  the  HER2-b  and  HER2—  group  in  IBC  patients 
(Table  6).  Notably,  the  percentage  of  IG/IC  homozygote  was 
similar  in  the  two  groups,  but  the  percentage  of  1G/2G  het¬ 
erozygotes  was  significantly  decreased  and  the  percentage 
of  the  2G/2G  homozygotes  was  significantly  increased  in 
HER2-b  group  compared  to  the  HER2—  group  (p  =  .0401; 
Table  6).  Patients  carrying  the  2G/2G  genotype  had  a  7.5- 
fold  (9596  Cl,  1.48-37.9;  p  =  .032;  Table  6)  increased  odds 
of  expressing  HER2  compared  to  the  1G/2G  carriers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  odds  for  IG/IG  carriers  expressing  HER2  was  only 
increased  by  2.78-fold,  which  was  not  statistically  significant 
(F  =  -29). 

We  also  observed  a  significant  association  between  MMP- 
1  genotype  distribution  and  the  expression  of  P53  in  IBC 
patients  (p  ==  .0399;  Table  6).  Compared  with  1G/2G  carri¬ 
ers,  the  odds  for  the  2G/2G  carriers  to  express  P53  increased 
by  5.88-foId  (9596  Cl,  5.26-33.3;  p  =  .049),  while  the  odds 
for  the  IG/IG  carriers  to  express  P53  increased  by  5.26-fold 
(95%  Cl,  1.18-25;  p  =  .038). 

DISCUSSION 

Expression  of  MMP-1  on  breast  diseases  development 
We  determined  the  expression  of  MMP-1  in  patients  witli 
benign  breast  disease,  ADH  (a  precancerous  condition  that 
posses  an  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  development), 
DCIS/LCIS  {in  situ),  and  IBC.  We  observed  significantly  in¬ 
creased  expression  of  MMP-1  in  ADH  patients  compared  to 
benign  breast  disease  {p  —  .016)  and  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  expression  of  MMP-1  in  IBC  compared  to  DCIS/LCIS 
ip  =  .014).  Interestingly,  we  also  found  that  the  expression 
of  MMP-1  in  the  in  situ  foci  of  IBC  tumors  is  significantly 
higher  than  that  of  pure  DCIS  specimens  (p  —  .035,  data 
not  shown)  but  not  significantly  different  from  that  of  the 
invasive  foci  of  IBC  specimens  (p  —  .595,  data  not  shown). 


Table  4.  Correlation  between  MMP-I  expression  and  genotype  in  patients  with  invasive  and  in  situ  breast  cancer 


MMP-1  expression 

IBC  (n  =  41) 

DCIS/LCIS  («  =  33) 

1+  (n  =  14) 

2-1-  (n  =  17) 

3+  (n  =  10) 

1+  (n  =  12) 

2+  (n  =  12) 

3+(«  =  9) 

Genotype 

H  (96) 

n(96) 

n(96) 

n  (96) 

n(96) 

n  (96) 

IG/IG 

8(57) 

6(35) 

2(20) 

2(17) 

3(25) 

0(0) 

1G/2G 

4(29) 

7(41) 

4(40) 

7(58) 

5(42) 

6(67) 

2G/2G 

2(14) 

4(24) 

4(40) 

3(25) 

4(33) 

3(33) 

P 

.032 

.230 

Jojickheere-Terpstra  test, 

DCIS,  ductal  carcinoma  m  si/«;  LCIS,  lobular  carcinoma  in  ifiu;  IBC,  invasive  breast  cancer. 
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Figure  2  (A).  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorpliism  is  correlated  with 
MMP-1  expression  in  invasive  breast  cancer  (IBC).  Subjects  with  IBC 
were  grouped  according  to  the  expression  level  of  MMP-1  (l-h,  2+, 
and  3-1-).  The  percentage  of  homozygotes  (IG/IG  and  2G/2G)  and 
heterozygotes  (1G/2G)  was  then  plotted  against  MMP-1  expression 
level  based  on  the  immunohistochemical  score  of  1  -1-,  2-1-,  and  3-1-.  As 
MMP-1  expression  increased,  the  percentage  of  IG/IG  hoinozygotes 
decreased,  while  the  percentage  of  2G  carriers  (1G/2G  heterozygotes) 
and  homozygotes  (2G/2G)  increased.  Results  show  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  2G  insertion  and  MMP-1  expression  in  IBC  patients.  (B)  The 
MMP-1  2G  allele  frequency  correlates  with  MMP-1  expression  level. 
Allele  frequency  of  subjects  in  the  IBC  group  was  plotted  against  the 
expression  level  of  MMP-1  (1-1-,  2+,  and  31-)  as  obtained  from  im- 
munohistochemistry  readings.  The  2G  allele  frequency  increased  with 
Increasing  expression  of  MMP-1. 


These  observations  indicate  an  association  of  MMP-1  ex¬ 
pression  with  breast  disease  status/severity  and  are  consistent 
with  earlier  studies  that  support  (a)  the  role  of  MMP-1  as  a 
candidate  precancerous  marker  for  early  detection  of  breast 
cancer  (18)  and  (b)  the  notion  that  overexpression  ofMMP-1 
is  important  for  the  invasion  and  progression  of  breast  cancer 
(19-21). 

MMP- 1  has  been  reported  as  a  useful  marker  for  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  ADH  patients  without  a  history  of  cancer  who 
would  likely  develop  breast  cancer  in  the  future  (17).  Our 


limited  data  on  follow-up  history  of  these  ADH  patients  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  furtiier  discussion  on  the  role  of  MMP-1  in  iden¬ 
tifying  the  ADH  patients  with  a  potential  to  develop  breast 
cancer. 

The  role  of  MMP-1  2G  polymorphism  on  MMP-1  expression 
and  breast  cancer  severity 

The  reported  MMP-1  genotype  frequencies  in  healthy  Cau¬ 
casian  women  are  0.28,  0.54,  and  0.18  for  IG/IG,  1G/2G, 
and  2G/2G,  respectively  (35),  and  tliis  is  not  significantly 
different  from  the  genotype  frequency  we  observed  in  IBC, 
DCIS/LCIS,  ADH,  or  benign  breast  disease  group  (p  >  ,05). 

The  distribution  of  the  MMP-1  genotype  in  our  studied 
groups  was  also  not  significantly  different  (p  >  .05),  suggest¬ 
ing  that  MMP-1  polymorphism  maynot  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  breast  cancer.  This  is  consistent  with  the  result 
from  a  recent  meta-analysis  study,  which  failed  to  show  any 
significant  association  between  MMP-1  2G  polymorphism 
and  breast  cancer  susceptibility  (36). 

However,  we  observed  an  association  between  the  2G 
genotype  and  MMP-1  expression  in  the  IBC  patient  group, 

(p  =  .032;  Table  4)  but  not  in  the  DCIS/LCIS  group  (p  >  .05; 

Table  4).  This  correlation  was  also  not  observed  in  ADH  or 
benign  group.  These  observations  indicate  that  MMP-1  2G 
polymorphism  may  contribute  significantly  to  the  increased 
expression  of  MMP-1  in  IBC  but  not  in  the  in  situ  breast  can¬ 
cer  or  the  less  severe  breast  disease  conditions,  and  may  thus 
correlate  with  breast  disease  status  or  breast  cancer  severity. 

However,  our  limited  sample  size  prevents  us  from  making 
any  strong  conclusions.  A  larger  sample  size  study  is  required 
to  establish  the  full  potential  of  MMP-1  polymorphism  in 
breast  cancer  progression. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  2G  polymorphism  may 
contribute  to  increased  expression  of  MMP-1  in  IBC,  other 
factors  may  contribute  more  significantly  to  increased  ex¬ 
pression  of  MMP-1  in  ADH  group.  It  has  been  reported  that 
MMP-1  expression  can  be  increased  by  many  stimuli,  includ¬ 
ing  growth  factors,  inflammatory  Interleukins,  heat,  and  UV- 
light,  which  can  stimulate  mitogen-activated  protein  kinases 
(MAPKs)  and  activate  MMP-1  transcription  (37-40). 

Correlation  of  MMP-1  2G  polymorphism  with  other  clinical 
markers  of  breast  cancer 

Higher  2G  allele  frequencies  have  been  reported  in  breast 
cancer  patients  with  lymph  node  metastasis  compared  with 
patients  without  metastasis,  indicating  the  role  of  MMP-1 2G 
polymorphism  as  a  potential  prognostic  marker  for  breast 
cancer  (22,  23,  41).  In  our  study,  although  we  observed  in¬ 
creased  2G/2G  genotype  frequency  (35%)  in  the  lymph  node 
positive  group  compared  with  lymph  node  negative  group 
(19%),  the  difference  did  not  reach  statistical  significance 
ip  -  .098). 

However,  we  did  find  a  correlation  between  MMP-1  geno¬ 
type  with  other  breast  cancer  markers,  such  as  HER2  and 
P53.  There  was  a  significant  association  between  the  MMP-1 
2G  polymorphism  and  HER2  expression  in  IBC  patients  (p 
=  .0401;  Table  6).  Forty-four  percent  (10  of  23)  of  patients 
expressing  HER2  had  the  homozygous  2G/2G  genotype 
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Table  5.  Correlation  of  MMP-1  expression  with  clinicopathological  parameters  in  patients  with  breast  cancer 

MMP'l  expression 


Parameters  Low(0/14-)  n  (%)  High  (2-f-/3+) « (%)  Total  n  p 


Age  (years) 

<59 

36  (65) 

19  (35) 

55 

.0545 

>59 

26  (47) 

29  (53) 

55 

Ethnicity 

African-American 

14  (58) 

10  (42) 

24 

.7142 

White 

40  (54) 

34  (46) 

74 

Menopausal 

Premenopausal 

19  (59) 

13  (41) 

32 

.6437 

Postmenopausal 

42  (55) 

35  (45) 

77 

Stage 

0 

40  (65) 

22  (35) 

61 

.057 

I 

8(38) 

13  (62) 

21 

11 

9(39) 

14  (61) 

23 

III/IV 

9(64) 

5(36) 

14 

Histological  grade 

G1 

7(54) 

6(46) 

13 

.0496 

G2 

8(25) 

24  (75) 

32 

G3 

13  (54) 

11  (46) 

24 

Tlimor  size 

<2  cm 

10  (37) 

17(63) 

27 

.3177 

>2cm 

16  (50) 

16  (50) 

32 

Lymph  node  status 

Negative 

49  (54) 

41  (46) 

90 

.9355 

Positive 

15  (54) 

13  (46) 

28 

£R  status 

Negative 

8(40) 

12  (60) 

20 

.1959 

Positive 

46  (56) 

36  (44) 

82 

PR  status 

Negative 

23  (52) 

21  (48) 

44 

.8328 

Positive 

31 (54) 

26  (46) 

57 

HBR2/neu  protein 

Negative 

11(29) 

27  (71) 

38 

.0039 

Positive 

17  (65) 

9(35) 

26 

P53  status 

Negative 

9(39) 

14  (61) 

23 

.7435 

Positive 

9(35) 

17  (65) 

26 

P  wlues  <  0.05  are  required  for  statistkaJ, 


compared  to  15%  of  the  patients  (4  of  26)  not  express¬ 
ing  HER2  (Table  6).  The  distribution  curve  of  tlie  genotype 
shifted  to  a  higher  frequency  of  2G  homozygotes  in  HER2+ 
group.  In  breast  cancer,  the  amplification  of  the  Her2/neu 
oncogene  is  a  well-established  marker,  which  is  associated 
with  relapse  and  short  survival  (42, 43).  HER2  overexpres¬ 
sion  has  also  been  correlated  with  poor  outcome  (44-46). 
The  association  of  the  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism 
with  this  clinical  biomarker  again  indicates  the  potential  role 
of  this  polymorphism  in  predicting  breast  cancer  severity. 

Studies  have  shown  that  both  MMP-1  2G  polymorphism 
and  HER2  overexpression  can  upregulate  MMP-1  expres¬ 
sion  via  different  molecular  mechanisms  (20,  21,  47).  The 
2G  single  nucleotide  polymorphism  of  MMP-1  affects  the 
basal  transcription  of  MMP-1  through  regulating  ETS-1  and 
AP-1  (20),  while  HER2  can  further  increase  MMP-1  expres¬ 
sion  through  activating  ER81,  another  member  of  ETS  fam¬ 
ily  (47).  In  the  current  study,  we  did  not  observe  a  positive 
correlation  between  HER2  and  MMP-1  expression  in  the  pa¬ 
tients  with  breast  cancer.  On  the  contrary,  the  MMP-1  ex¬ 
pression  was  higher  in  HER2-negative  group  compared  with 
HER2-positive  group  (Table  5).  This  could  be  due  to  un¬ 


known  mechanisms,  for  example,  a  negative  feedback  effect 
from  increased  MMP-1  expression  on  HER2  transcription  or 
a  result  of  the  overall  effect  of  different  regulators  on  MMP- 1 
expression.  We  did,  however,  observe  a  correlation  between 
the  2G  insertion  polymorphism  and  MMP-1  expression  in 
the  IBC  patients  only  (p  =  .032)  and  not  in  the  itt  situ  group, 
which  supports  the  notion  that  MMP-1 2G  polymorphism  is 
associated  witli  disease  severity  in  breast  cancer. 

Overexpression  of  P53  is  also  associated  with  breast  can¬ 
cer  progression.  Both  P53  mutation  and  accumulation  have 
been  associated  with  poor  prognosis  (48-51).  Thor  et  al. 
found  significant  correlation  of  P53  accumulation  with  short 
metastasis-free  and  overall  survival  in  both  sporadic  and 
familial  breast  cancers  (51).  Wild-type  P53  can  downreg- 
ulate  MMP-1  expression  by  disrupting  the  communication 
between  AP-1  and  basal  transcriptional  complex  in  human 
foreskin  fibroblast  cells  (52,  53).  However,  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  the  repression  effect  of  P53  on  MMP-1  expres¬ 
sion  is  lost  in  osteogenic  sarcoma  cells  overexpressing  mu¬ 
tant  P53  (52).  More  detailed  study  on  the  effect  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  or  mutant  P53  on  MMP-1  expression  in  breast 
cancer  will  be  required  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
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Table  6.  Correlation  of  MMP-1  genotype  and  clinicopathological  characteristics  in  patients  with  breast  cancer 


Parameters 

IG/IG  n  (%) 

Genotype 

1G/2G«(%) 

2G/2G  It  (%) 

Total  It 

P 

Age  (years) 

<55 

13  (33) 

18  (45) 

10  (25) 

40 

.8624 

>55 

15  (36) 

16  (38) 

11  (26) 

42 

Ethnicity 

African-American 

7(37) 

9(47) 

3(16) 

19 

.6340 

White 

20  (33) 

24  (39) 

17  (28) 

61 

Menopausal 

Premenopausal 

9(32) 

13  (46) 

6(21) 

28 

.7592 

Postmenopausal 

Stage 

0 

18  (33) 

21  (39) 

15  (28) 

54 

10  (23) 

25  (57) 

9(20) 

44 

.2323 

I 

7(39) 

6(33) 

5(28) 

18 

II 

6(38) 

7(44) 

3(19) 

16 

IlI/IV 

4(36) 

2(18) 

5(45) 

11 

Histological  grade 

G1 

6(60) 

3(30) 

1(10) 

10 

.5673 

G2 

6(29) 

8(38) 

7(33) 

21 

G3 

8(38) 

7(33) 

6(29) 

21 

Tumor  size 

<2  cm 

8(36) 

8(36) 

6(27) 

22 

.9759 

>2cm 

9(38) 

8(33) 

7(29) 

24 

Lymph  node  status 

Negative 

20  (29) 

35  (51) 

13  (19) 

68 

.0982 

Positive 

8(40) 

5  (25) 

7(35) 

20 

ER  status 

Negative 

7(47) 

3(20) 

5(33) 

15 

.1050 

Positive 

19  (31) 

30  (49) 

12  (20) 

61 

PR  status 

Negative 

12  (38) 

11(34) 

9(28) 

32 

.1217 

Positive 

14(32) 

22  (50) 

8(18) 

44 

HER2/neu  protein 

Negative 

10  (38) 

12  (46) 

4(15) 

26 

.0401 

Positive 

9(39) 

4(17) 

10  (43) 

23 

P53  status 

Negative 

5(24) 

13  (62) 

3(14) 

21 

.0399 

Positive 

10  (45) 

5(23) 

7(32) 

22 

p  values  <  0.05  are  required  for  statistical. 


interrelationship  behveen  P53  and  MMP-1.  So  far,  we  did  not 
observe  a  significant  association  between  MMP-1  and  P53 
expression  in  our  study  (Table  5).  As  we  have  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously  that  MMP-1  level  can  be  affected  by  many  factors 
(37-40),  our  result  indicated  that  P53  may  be  a  minor  con¬ 
tributor  compared  to  other  regulators  in  deterring  MMP-1 
levels  in  breast  cancer.  However,  we  observed  a  significant 
difference  in  the  distribution  of  MMP-1  genotypes  between 
P53-1-  and  P53—  patients  (p  =  .0399;  Table  6).  There  was  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  heterozygotes  (1G/2G) 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  homozygotes  (IG/IG  and 
2G/2G)  in  P53-1-  patients  compared  to  P53—  patients  (p  = 
.010).  The  overall  effect  of  this  difference  on  MMP-1  expres¬ 
sion  in  P53-f /—  patients  may  need  further  investigation.  Al¬ 
though  the  observed  pattern  of  MMP-1  genoty'pe  distribu¬ 
tion  in  P53  expressing  tumors  varied  from  that  observed  in 
the  HER2  expressing  tumors,  these  observations  both  point 
to  some  level/degree  of  connectivity  between  the  MMP-1 
polymorphism  and  breast  markers  associated  with  disease 
severity. 


In  this  study,  we  provide  evidence  that  overexpression 
of  MMP-1  is  associated  with  both  increased  risk  and  lo¬ 
cal  invasion  in  breast  cancer.  While  the  MMP-1  2G  inser¬ 
tion  polymorphism  may  not  contribute  to  either  event,  other 
regulators  must  be  involved  in  upregulating  MMP-1  lev¬ 
els  in  the  different  steps  leading  to  breast  cancer  onset  and 
invasion.  However,  the  MMP-1  2G  polymorphism  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  breast  cancer  severity,  which  is  supported  by 
its  correlation  with  MMP- 1  expression  and  the  expression 
status  of  HER2  and  P53  in  IBC  patients.  Overexpression 
of  MMP-1  induced  by  this  polymorphism  together  with 
other  regulators  may  predict  an  adverse  outcome  of  breast 
cancer.  More  comprehensive  studies  are  required  to  fully 
understand  the  mechanism  of  the  interaction  of  tliis  poly¬ 
morphism  with  other  molecular  markers,  and  to  explore 
the  impact  of  this  polymorphism  alone  or  with  other  clin¬ 
ical  markers  on  disease-free  or  overall  survival  in  breast 
cancer.  Such  studies  will  elucidate  the  impact  of  MMP- 
1  2G  polymorphism  on  breast  cancer  development  and 
progression. 
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CONCLUSION 

To  study  the  impact  of  MMP-1  1G/2G  polymorpliism  on 
breast  cancer  development,  we  genotyped  132  patients  with 
benign  breast  disease,  ADH,  DCIS/LCIS,  and  IBC  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  our  results  with  expression  data  of  the  following  breast 
cancer  markers,  MMP-1,  BR,  PR,  HER2,  and  P53.  We  foimd 
that  overexpression  of  MMP-1  is  associated  with  breast  can¬ 
cer  onset  and  invasion.  We  report  here,  for  the  first  time, 
that  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism  is  significantly 
associated  with  HER2  and  P53  expression.  HER2  overex¬ 
pression,  P53  accumulation,  or  the  coexistence  of  these  two, 
are  known  molecular  markers  in  breast  cancer  progression 
(42, 44, 46,  51,  54).  The  association  of  MMP-1  2G  insertion 
polymorphism  with  these  two  biomarkers  in  IBC  indicates  a 
role  of  MMP- 1 2G  polymorphism  in  predicting  breast  cancer 
severity  and  may  provide  new  molecular  tools  for  sub  classi¬ 
fication  of  IBC. 
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Congruence  behveen  patterns  of  microRNA  expression  and  histologic  grading  of 
invasive  breast  carcinomas 

Ellsworth  DL,  Croft  DT,  Jr,  Field  LA,  Deyarmin  B,  Kane  J,  Ellsworth  RE,  Hooke  JA, 
Shrivel-  CD.  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA;  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  Rockville,  MD;  Waiter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  DC. 

Background:  Histologic  grading  may  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  prognosis  in  breast 
cancer;  patients  with  low-grade  carcinomas  have  ~85%  ten-year  survival  compared  to 
just  45%  survival  in  patients  with  high-grade  disease.  Although  useful  for  risk 
sti-atification,  assigning  nuclear  grade  is  subjective,  and  a  large  proportion  of  carcinomas 
are  classified  as  intermediate-grade  with  uncertain  prognosis,  thus  limiting  clinical  utility. 
MicroRNAs  (miRNAs)  regulate  gene  expression  and  serve  an  important  role  in  breast 
cancer  development.  In  this  study  we  examined  miRNA  expression  profiles  in  low-grade 
and  high-grade  breast  carcinomas  to  determine  if  miRNA  expression  is  associated  with 
pathological  classifications  of  tumor  grade. 

Methods:  Breast  tumors  were  obtained  from  69  patients  em-olled  in  the  Clinical  Breast 
Care  Project.  Samples  were  partitioned  into  low-grade  (n=30)  or  high-grade  (n=39) 
categories  using  the  Nottingham  Histologic  Score.  Following  laser  microdissection  of 
frozen  tissue  sections,  miRNA  was  isolated  from  pure  populations  of  breast  tumor  cells 
and  hybridized  to  Affymetrix  GeneChip®  miRNA  arrays  containing  over  800  human 
miRNA  probes.  Expression  profiles  were  analyzed  with  Partek  Genomics  Suite  using  the 
miRNA  Expression  Module. 

Results:  We  identified  30  unique  miRNAs  that  showed  differential  expression  at  a  False 
Discovery  Rate  (FDR)  p<0.05  between  low-grade  and  high-grade  breast  carcinomas. 
Gene  targets  for  these  miRNAs  function  primarily  in  metabolism  and  cell 
communication.  Expression  of  hsa-miR-18a  and  hsa-miR-572  was  significantly  different 
between  histologic  grades  at  an  FDR  p<lxl0'®  and  hierarchical  clustering  based  on  these 
miRNAs  correctly  classified  97%  (29/30)  of  low-grade  and  90%  (35/39)  of  high-grade 
tumors.  miR-18a  has  been  shown  to  inhibit  ER  signaling  and  promote  cellular 
differentiation,  while  the  role  of  miR-572  in  breast  carcinogenesis  is  not  well  known. 

Conclusions:  Dysregulation  of  miRNAs  may  accompany  changes  in  cellular  morphology 
typically  used  in  histologic  classification  of  breast  carcinomas.  Patterns  of  miRNA 
expression  may  improve  reproducibility  and  clinical  utility  of  tumor  grading  and  may 
prove  useful  for  prediction  of  recurrence  and  survival  for  patients  with  intermediate- 
grade  carcinomas. 


hllp://www.call4abstracts.com/sabcs/ 


Fibroadenomatoid  changes  are  more  prevalent  in  middle-aged  women  and  have  a  positive 
association  with  invasive  breast  cancer 

Yaqin  Chen,  Anthony  Bekhash,  Albert  J.  Kovatich,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  Leonid  Kvecher,  Edith  P . 
Mitchell,  Hallgeir  Rui,  Richard  J.  Mural,  Craig  D.  SMver,  and  Hai  Hu 

Background:  The  role  of  benign  breast  diseases  (BBDs)  in  the  development  of  invasive  breast 
cancers  (IBCs)  has  been  studied  for  many  years.  Some  BBDs  have  been  studied 
comprehensively  (e.g.,  fibrocystic  changes  (FCC))  while  less  is  known  about  other  BBDs  (e.g., 
fiboadenomatoid  changes  (FAC)).  FAC  has  been  considered  by  some  researchers  as  a  precursor 
of  fibroadenoma  (FA).  Conclusions  from  different  studies  vary,  partially  due  to  different 
interpretation  methods  and  diagnostic  criteria  when  multiple  hospitals  and  pathologists  were 
involved.  In  this  study,  we  used  subjects  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  fi'om  a 
military  medical  center  where  pathology  slides  were  reviewed  by  a  single  breast  pathologist  to 
study  FAC,  FA,  and  FCC  in  comparison  to  the  published  literature. 

Methods:  Subjects  were  enrolled  in  the  study  following  IRB-approved,  HlPAA-compliant 
protocols.  All  the  clinicopathologic  data  are  available  from  the  CBCP  data  warehouse  (DW4TR). 
In  the  CBCP,  FCC  is  composed  of  4  components:  stromal  fibrosis,  cysts,  apocrine  metaplasia, 
and  sclerosing  adenosis.  Two  modeling  studies  were  performed,  i)  For  the  BBDs  and  IBC 
association  study,  two  groups  of  subjects  were  identified:  1136  subjects  diagnosed  with 
“Benign”  or  “Atypical”  diseases,  and  619  cases  diagnosed  with  IBCs.  A  logistic  regression 
model  was  developed  for  the  prediction  of  IBCs  by  the  3  BBDs  and  2  well-established  risk 
factors  (RF):  age  (younger,  <=40;  middle-aged,  41-60;  older,  >60)  and  race  (Caucasian,  African 
American,  Asian,  and  other),  ii)  For  the  RF  association  study  with  the  BBDs,  6  additional  RFs 
reported  to  be  associated  with  these  BBDs  were  identified  from  the  literature:  current  use  of  oral 
contraceptives,  number  of  live  births,  education,  body  mass  index,  hormonal  replacement 
therapy,  and  IBC  family  history.  These  8  RFs  were  used  to  develop  a  logistic  regression  model 
for  each  of  the  BBDs.  The  analyses  were  performed  in  SAS. 

Results:  In  the  first  study,  age  and  race  were  confirmed  as  RFs  for  IBCs.  FAC  was  positively 
associated  with  IBC  (OR=3.04,  95%CI=2.06  to  4.50).  FA  was  negatively  associated  with  IBC, 
and  the  level  of  the  association  was  stronger  in  women  without  FCC  (OR=0.15,  95%CI=0.08  to 
0.28),  compared  to  women  with  FCC  (OR=0.40,  95%CI=0.24  to  0.65).  FCC  was  not 
significantly  associated  with  IBC.  Results  from  the  second  study  indicated  that,  age  was 
significantly  associated  with  FAC  (p=0.015),  specifically  the  middle-aged  women  were  more 
likely  to  have  FAC  compared  to  younger  women  (OR=2.03, 95%CI=1 .23  to  3.34),  while  the 
older  women  were  at  a  non-significantly  increased  risk.  Trends  of  association  with  FAC  were 
also  noted  for  the  number  of  live  birth  (p=0,095),  ethnicity  (p=0.096),  and  current  oral 
contraceptive  pill  use  (p=0.077).  The  FCC  model  results  were  in  general  consistent  with  the 
literature,  and  we  also  confirmed  that  age  was  negatively  associated  with  the  diagnosis  of  FA. 


Discussion:  Our  study  was  consistent  with  FCC  findings  in  the  literature.  We  observed  that  FAC 
was  positively  associated  with  IBC,  whereas  FA  was  negatively  associated.  Also,  FAC  occurred 
more  often  in  middle-aged  women  while  FAs  occurrence  was  higher  in  younger  women.  Our 
results  suggest  that  FAC  and  FA  may  be  two  different  diseases. 


Fibrocystic  changes  have  different  age-dependent  patterns  in  benign,  in  situ,  and  invasive 
breast  cancer  patients 

Anthony  Bekhash,  Albert  J.  Kovatich,  Yaqin  Chen,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  Leonid  Kvecher,  Richard 
J.  Mural,  Craig  D.  SMver,  and  Hai  Hu 

Background;  Fibrocystic  changes  (FCCs)  have  been  known  to  develop  in  the  aging  process. 
Breast  cancers  in  younger  and  elderly  women  are  known  to  have  different  characteristics.  Less  is 
known  about  alterations  in  the  microenvironment  for  disease  development  in  middle-aged 
women  who  undergo  menopausal  changes,  The  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  tliroughthe 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project,  has  enrolled  over  2000  subjects  undergoing  a  biopsy;  all  the 
pathology  was  reviewed  by  a  single  pathologist.  Tlaese  subjects  provide  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  age-dependent  pattern  of  FCC  across  benign,  in  situ  (IS)  and  invasive  breast  carcinoma  (IBC) 
patient  populations. 

Methods:  Subjects  were  enrolled  following  IRB-approved  protocols.  A  total  of  2060  subjects 
were  identified  for  this  study,  including  1226  benigny atypical,  193  IS,  and  641  IBC  patients. 
Patients  were  divided  into  three  age  groups;  <=45  years,  46-65  years,  and  >=66  years.  Chi- 
Square  test  in  the  S  AS  was  used  for  statistical  analysis  across  the  age  groups  for  the  occurrence 
of  FCCs.  For  IS  and  IBC  patients,  additional  analysis  was  performed  on  high  grade  (grade  3)  and 
non-high  grade  (grades  1  and  2  combined)  cancers.  For  IS,  grade  analysis  was  performed  on 
ductal  carcinoma  (DCIS). 

Results:  As  shown  in  Table  1,  FCC  occurrence  rate  is  significantly  lower  in  younger  patients  in 
the  benign  population.  In  the  IBC  population,  this  rate  is  significantly  higher  in  middle-aged 
patients.  This  higher  rate  is  significant  in  the  non-high  grade  patients  but  disappears  in  the  high 
grade  patients.  In  the  IS  population,  the  same  trend  exists  that  the  FCC  rate  is  higher  in  middle- 
aged  patients.  This  trend  is  retained  in  non-high  grade  DCIS  but  again  lost  in  high  grade  DCIS. 


Table  1.  Occurrence  rate  of  fibrocystic  changes  in  different  patient  populations  across  tlie  three  age 
groups 


Pathology/Group 

<=  45  y 
%  (n) 

46-65  y 
%  (n) 

>=66  y 
%{n) 

P 

Benign 

39.5%,  (676) 

53.5%,  (413) 

52.6%,  (137) 

<0.0001 

Invasive 

56.1%, (132) 

66%,  (309) 

55.5%,  (200) 

0.028 

Non-high  grade 

54%,  (76) 

73.2%,  (194) 

61.4%,  (145) 

0.005 

High  grade 

63.8%,  (30) 

56.8%,  (95) 

45.2%,  (42) 

0.201 

In  situ 

72.7%,  (33) 

79.2%,  (101) 

64.4%,  (59) 

0.122 

Non-high  grade 

66.7%,  (15) 

82.6%,  (46) 

66.7%,  (36) 

0.201 

High  grade 

72.7%,  (11) 

66.7%,  (21) 

60%,  (15) 

0.792 

Discussion:  The  observation  that  FCC  increases  with  age  in  the  benign  population,  but  is  bell¬ 
shaped  in  IBC  and  IS  populations,  supports  a  hypothesis  that  physiological  changes  in  the 
middle-aged  women  may  alter  the  microenviromnent  for  disease  development.  The  observation 
that  the  bell-shaped  pattern  is  due  to  non-high  grade  DCIS  but  not  due  to  high-grade  DCIS 
suggests  that  changes  in  the  microenviromnent  contribute  to  breast  disease  development. 
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Abbreviations  used  in  this  study 


Triple  negative:  TN 

Matrix  metalloproteinase;  MMP 


Extracellular  matrix:  ECM 


Abstract 


There  is  substantial  evidence  indicating  the  key  role  of  wnt  signaling  pathways  in  breast  cancer 
progression  and  metastasis.  Previous  studies  reported  that  a  synthetic  inliibitor  for  p-catenin/TCF 
pathway,  FH535,  inhibited  growth  of  cancer  cells  but  not  normal  fibroblast  cells.  In  this  study,  we 
demonstrated  that  FH535  significantly  inhibited  a2pi/a3pi  integrin-mediated  cell  migration  of  triple 
negative  (TN)  breast  cancer  cells  (HCC38).  Further  studies  suggest  that  treatment  of  cells  with 
FH535  inhibited  tyrosine  phosphorylation  of  paxillin  at  Tyr‘*®,  but  not  of  focal  adhesion  kinase 
(FAK)  at  Tyr^^^.  Interestingly,  treatment  of  HCC38  cells  with  FH535  diminished  expression  of  c-Abl. 
Given  that  c-Abl  is  one  of  tyrosine  kinases  that  phosphorylates  paxillin,  our  results  suggest  that  the 
c-Abl-paxillin  axis  would  play  a  key  role  in  facilitating  tumor  migration  to  type  I  collagen.  We  also 
demonstrated  that  FH535  inliibited  the  production  of  metastatic-related  genes  including  MMP-2, 
MMP-9,  and  TrkB.  Finally,  we  demonstrated  that  FH535  was  a  potent  gi'owth  inhibitor  for  HCC38 
cells  but  not  for  T47D  (luminal  B  type)  when  cultured  in  three  dimensional  (3D)  type  I  collagen  gel. 
Thus,  FH535  inhibited  multiple  pathways  that  enhance  malignant  tumor  cell  phenotypes,  suggesting 
that  targeting  p-catenin/TCF  signaling  pathway  would  be  beneficial  strategies  for  treatment  of  TN 
breast  cancer  phenotype  and  possibly  other  cancers  in  which  this  signaling  pathway  is  activated. 
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Introduction 


Breast  cancer  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  in  women  today  in  Western  countries.  Although 
the  mortality  rate  of  this  cancer  has  been  decreasing  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  early  detection 
methods  such  as  mammography  as  well  as  adjuvant  therapy  with  tamoxifen  and  chemotherapeutic 
drugs,  metastatic  breast  cancer  continues  to  be  the  most  fatal  condition  for  women.  Triple  negative 
(TN)  breast  cancers  are  defined  by  a  lack  of  expression  of  estrogen,  progesterone,  and  HER-2/neu 
receptors.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  TN  breast  cancers  have  a  poorer  prognosis  than  any  other 
subtypes  of  breast  cancer.  Given  the  lack  of  effective  targeted  therapies  for  TN  breast  cancer  patients, 
a  better  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  growth  and  invasion  in  the  tissue  microenviromnent  will 
provide  valuable  insight  into  developing  novel  approaches  to  lower  the  mortality  associated  with  TN 
breast  cancer. 

To  successfully  metastasize,  a  cancer  cell  has  to  migrate  into  suiTounding  tissue  architectiu-e,  detach 
from  the  primary  tumor,  migrate  into  surrounding  tissue  architecture,  and  intravasate  into  a  blood  or 
lymphatic  vessel,  arrest  in  a  secondary  site,  extravasate  into  the  secondary  tissues  and  start  growing. 
Integrins  are  a  family  of  cell  adhesion  receptors  expressed  on  the  cell  surface  that  mediate  cellular 
interaction  with  extracellular  matrix  (ECM)  components  [1].  There  is  substantial  evidence  suggesting 
a  pivotal  role  for  integrin-mediated  cell  adhesion  and  subsequent  signaling  pathways,  including 
tyrosine  kinases,  for  facilitating  tumor  migration,  invasion  and  growth  in  the  tissue  architeeture  [2]. 
Thus,  further  characterizing  meehanisms  of  integrin-mediated  cell  adhesion  and  signaling  pathways 
would  provide  insight  for  not  only  understanding  the  processes  of  tumor  progression  but  also 
generating  therapeutic  strategies  for  cancer  patients. 
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There  are  several  lines  of  evidence  indicating  that  inappropriate  activation  of  wnt  signaling  pathway 
in  cancer  cells  leads  to  a  translocation  of  p-catenin  to  the  nucleus  to  stimulate  wnt-pathway 
responsive  genes  including  matrix  degrading  enzymes,  which  are  important  for  tumor  invasion  and 
metastasis  [3].  FH535  is  a  synthetic  inliibitor  of  the  TCF/p-catenin  pathway  thr  ough  its  inhibition  of 
the  complex  formation  containing  p-catenin  and  Tcf/Lef  in  the  nucleus,  which  leads  to  decreased 
gene  transcription  activity  for  genes  such  as  Tcf-4  [4].  Impoifantly,  FH535  has  been  shown  to  inhibit 
growth  of  colon  cancer  cells  [4],  suggesting  that  the  wnt-signaling  pathway  would  play  a  key  role  for 
facilitating  tumor  growth  and  metastasis. 

In  this  study,  we  used  FH535  as  a  tool  for  evaluating  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  in  promoting  growth 
and  migration  of  TN  breast  cancer  cells.  Our  results  suggest  that  this  pathway  is  important  for 
promoting  growth,  migration,  and  metastasis-related  gene  expressions  (i.e.  MMP-2,  MMP-9,  and 
TrkB).  The  p-catenin/TCF  signaling  pathway  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  promoting  TN  breast  cancel- 
progression  and  metastasis.  This  pathway  therefore  may  be  a  promising  therapeutic  target  for  TN 
phenotypes  of  breast  cancer  as  well  as  other  breast  cancer  phenotypes. 
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Materials  and  Methods 


Cell  lines:  HCC38  and  T47D  cells  were  purchased  from  ATCC  (Manassas,  VA,  USA)  and 
maintained  in  RPMI1640  containing  10%  FBS. 

Antibodies  and  chemicals:  Poly-HEMA,  FH535,  and  MOPC-21  (IgGi)  were  purchased  from  Sigma- 
Aldrich  (St.  Louis,  MO,  USA).  Rat  tail  type  I  collagen,  anti-pi  (clone  P4C10  IgGi),  anti-a2  (clone 
P1E6  IgGi),  anti-a3  (clone  P1B5  IgGi)  integrin,  anti-actin,  and  anti-Ki67  antibodies  were  purchased 
from  Millipore  (Billerica,  MA,  USA),  Anti-phosphopaxillin  (Tyr”*),  anti-paxillin,  anti- 
phosphotyrosine,  anti-FAK,  anti-phosphoFAK  (Tyr  ),  and  anti-cAbl  antibodies  were  purchased 
from  Cell  Signaling  Teclmology  (Beverly,  MA,  USA).  HRP-conjugated  secondary  antibodies  were 
purchased  from  Jackson  Immunoresearch  Laboratories  (West  Grove,  PA,  USA).  WST-1  was 
purchased  from  Calbiochem  (Gibbstown,  NJ,  USA),  Human  MMP  MultiAnalyte  Profiling  Base  Kit 
and  Bead  Sets  Type  I  collagen  solution  was  purchased  from  R&D  (Minneapolis,  MN).  Antigen- 
retrieval  solution  was  purchased  from  Biogenex  (Fremont,  CA).  Genome  U133  Plus  2.0  GeneChip 
anays  were  purchased  from  Affymetrix  (Affymetrix,  Santa  Clara,  CA).  Other  chemicals  were 
purchased  from  Sigma-Aldrich. 

Growth  Assays:  Cells  were  harvested  with  PBS  containing  5  mM  EDTA  and  washed  thi'ee  times  with 
RPMI1640-10%FBS.  Cells  were  then  resuspended  in  the  same  media  at  a  concentration  of 
lO^cells/ml.  For  two  dimensional  growth  assays,  cells(10‘*cells/100  pl/well)  were  incubated  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  FH535  (0.2-20  pM)  For  three  dimensional  growth  assays,  96-well  plates  were 
coated  with  100  pg/ml  poIy-HEMA  for  inhibiting  attachment  of  cells  as  described  previously  [5,6], 
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An  aliquot  of  100  |.il  was  added  into  each  well  and  incubated  overnight.  Then,  an  aliquot  of  100  ql  of 
RPMI-10%FBS  containing  FH535  at  various  concentrations  (0.2-20  qM)  was  added  as  described  in 
each  well.  The  plates  were  incubated  overnight  and  cell  growth  was  measured  using  colorimetric 
assay  system  with  WST-1 .  Each  experiment  was  performed  in  quadruplets  and  the  data  were  shown 
as  mean  +/-  S.D.  of  absorbance  at  450  nm. 

Collagen  gel  culture:  Cell  growth  was  studied  in  thi'ee-dimensional  collagen  gel  as  described 
previously  [7].  Briefly,  purified  type  I  collagen  gels  were  prepared  by  adding  lOX  RPMI,  FBS  (final 
concentration  of  10%)  and  neutralized  by  adding  IN  NaOH  to  give  2.5  mg/ml  of  type  I  collagen. 
Immediately,  cells  were  added  at  a  concentration  of  5  x  10^  cells/ml  and  the  collagen/cell  mixture 
was  added  to  wells,  and  warmed  at  ?>TC  for  completing  gelling  for  4-5  hours.  When  gels  had  formed, 
culture  media  (RMPI1640  containing  10%  FBS)  was  added  and  cultured  for  eight  days  by  changing 
media  every  three  days.  FH535  was  added  in  both  gel  and  medium  throughout  the  experiments  at  a 
final  concentration  of  1  pM. 

Morphological  studies:  After  eight  days  of  incubation,  cell/collagen  matrix  was  fixed  by  immersion 
in  PBS-10%  formalin  for  4-5  hours  and  embedded  in  paraffin.  The  paraffin  section  was  serially  cut  at 
5  pm  and  mounted  on  slide  glasses.  Every  seven  sections,  cell/collagen  matrices  were  stained  with 
hematoxylin  and  eosin  to  ensure  the  presence  of  cells  in  the  serial  sections.  The  sections  were 
deparaffinized  and  treated  with  antigen-retrieval  solution  according  to  the  manufacturer’s  instructions. 
Tissue  sections  were  stained  with  various  antibodies  and  visualized  by  DAB  staining  with  counter 
staining  by  DAPI  to  localize  cells.  The  results  were  shown  by  the  (mean  +/-  standard  deviation)  of  % 
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of  positive  cells  (DAB-positive)  out  of  the  total  cells  (D  API-positive)  from  thr  ee  indepeiident 
experiments. 

Migration  assays:  Tumor  cell  migration  was  characterized  using  Transwell  systems  (Costar,  8.0pm 
pore  size)  as  described  previously  [6].  Briefly,  cells  were  hai'vested  with  5  mM  EDTA,  washed,  and 
resuspended  in  serum  free  RPMI1640  media  at  a  concentration  of  5  x  10^  cells/ml.  An  aliquot  of  100 
pi  of  the  cell  suspension  was  added  into  the  upper  chamber  of  Transwell  system.  Type  I  collagen  was 
dissolved  in  sei'um-free  RPMI1640  media  at  a  concentration  of  3  pg/ml  and  added  into  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  system.  Antibodies  (5pg/ml)  or  FH535  (0.01  tol  pM)  were  added  in  both  upper  and 
lower  chambers.  Migration  assays  were  performed  at  37*^0  for  4-5  hours.  The  inserts  were  removed 
and  then  fixed  in  10%  formalin  in  PBS  for  five  minutes  and  stained  with  0.5%  crystal  violet  for  five 
minutes.  The  inserts  were  washed  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  membranes  was  wiped  with  a  cotton 
swab  to  remove  non-migratory  cells.  Migrated  cells  were  counted  at  randomly  selected  thi'ee  fields. 
Each  experiment  was  performed  in  triplicate.  The  results  were  shown  as  mean  cell  numbers  +/-  S.D. 
per  mm^. 

Western  blotting:  Cells  were  cultured  in  6  well  plates  (7x10^  cells/welElml)  coated  with  3  pg/ml  of 
type  I  collagen  for  4  hours  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  FH535  (1  pM).  Plates  were  washed  with 
PBS  and  lysed  in  SDS-sample  buffer.  After  fragmenting  DNA  by  a  sonicator,  proteins  were 
separated  on  SDS-PAGE  and  transferred  onto  Immobilon-P  membrane  as  we  described  previously 
[6].  The  membranes  were  blotted  with  primary  antibodies  followed  by  HRP-conjugated  secondary 
antibodies.  The  proteins  were  detected  with  enhanced  chemiluminescence  (ECL)  reactions.  For  serial 
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immimodetection  by  different  antibodies,  membranes  were  stripped  and  ensured  that  there  was  no 
carry  over  signals  from  the  last  detection  by  ECL. 


Gelatin  zvmographv:  The  visualizations  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  in  the  serum  free  conditioned  media 
of  HCC38  cells  were  performed  using  gelatin  zymography  as  previously  described  [6].  Briefly,  cells 
(7x10^  cells  per  well)  were  cultured  in  the  growth  media  in  six-well  plates  overnight.  Cells  were 
washed  with  warmed  serum  free  RPMI1640  five  times  and  then  incubated  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  FH535  (1  gM)  in  serum  free  RPMI1640  overnight.  Conditioned  media  (lOpl)  was  mixed  with 
lOpl  of  SDS  sample  buffer  (6%  SDS,  0.16  M  Tris,  30%glycerol,  and  0.2%  bromophenol  blue)  and 
then  separated  on  SDS-PAGE  containing  1  mg/ml  gelatin.  The  gels  were  washed  two  times  with 
2.5%  Triton-XlOO  and  then  incubated  in  buffer  containing  20  mM  Tris-HCl  (pH  7.5),  1.25%  Triton- 
XI 00,  5  mM  CaCl2,  and  1  mM  ZnCla  overnight  at  37°C.  The  gels  were  stained  with  Coomassie  blue 
and  de-stained.  As  a  standard,  conditioned  media  prepared  from  ConA-stimulated  HT1080  cells  was 
used  to  localize  pro-  (p),  intermediate-  (i),  and  active-  (a)  forms  of  MMP-2  as  well  as  pro-MMP-9  [6] 
Cells  were  briefly  washed  with  PBS  and  total  RNA  was  extracted  as  described  below. 

Luminex  assays:  The  amount  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  secreted  in  the  different  cell  culture  media 
samples  was  measured  using  the  xMAP  Technology  (Luminex).  We  used  the  Fluorokine  MAP, 
Human  MMP  MultiAnalyte  Profiling  Base  Kit  and  Bead  Sets.  In  order  to  measure  MMP-2,  and 
MMP-9,  serum  free  conditioned  media  prepared  as  described  in  the  previous  section  were  diluted  5- 
fold  with  Calibrator  Diluent  RD5-37.  To  generate  a  standard  curve,  the  standard  solution  provided 
was  reconstituted  in  0.9  ml  of  Calibrator  Diluent  RD5-37.  Fifty  micro  liters  of  microparticle  bead 
mixtures  for  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  were  pipetted  into  the  96-well  micro  plates.  Fifty  pi  of  the 
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prepared  standard  dilutions  were  added  to  the  wells  and  50  pi  of  the  cell  culture  media  to  be  tested 
were  added  to  the  remaining  wells.  The  plates  were  then  ineubated  for  two  hours  at  room  temperature 
on  a  horizontal  orbital  microplate  shaker  (set  at  500  +/-  50  rpm)  in  the  dark.  After  incubation,  the 
plates  were  washed  tliree  times  with  washing  buffer  using  the  vacuum  manifold  and  50  pi  of  Biotin 
Antibody  Cocktail  added  to  each  well  and  incubated  for  one  hour  and  washed.  Fifty  pi  of 
Streptavidin-phycoerythi-in  conjugate  (PE)  was  added  to  all  the  wells  and  incubated  for  30  minutes. 
After  incubation,  100  pi  of  wash  buffer  was  added  to  each  well  and  incubated  for  2  min  on  the  shaker. 
The  level  of  the  analytes  in  the  samples  was  detected  with  the  Luminex  100  system.  The  data  were 
presented  as  ng/ml. 

RT-PCR  analysis:  Total  RNA  was  prepared  from  cells  treated  with  FH535  as  described  in  the  section 
of  gelatin/zymography  using  RNA  extraction  kit  (Qiagen,  Maryland,  USA).  The  same  amount  of 
RNA  (Ipg)  was  transcribed  into  DNA  using  reverse  transcriptase  with  random  hexamer  primers 
according  to  the  manufactures’  protocols  (Superscript  III  First  strand  synthesis  kit,  Invitrogen, 
Carlsbad,  CA,  USA).  The  sequences  of  the  primers  were  as  follows. 

1)  MMP-2;  forward  5’-CAA  TAC  CTG  AAC  ACC  TT-3’ 

reverse  5’- CTG  TAT  GTG  ATC  TGG  TT-5’ 

2)  MMP-9:  forward  5’-  AGA  TTC  CAA  ACC  TTT  GAG-3’ 

reverse  5’-  GGC  CTT  GGA  AGA  TGA  ATG-3 ’ 

3)  TCF-4:  forward  5’-  TTC  AAA  GAC  GAC  GGC  GAA  CAG-3’ 

reverse  5’-  TTG  CTG  TAC  GTG  ATA  AGA  GGC  G-3’ 

4)  GAPDH:  forwai’d  5’-  TGA  TGA  CAT  CAA  GAA  GGT  GGT  GAA  G-3’ 

reverse  5’-  TCC  TTG  GAG  GCC  ATG  TGG  GCC  A-3’ 
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PCR  reactions  were  performed  by  heating  at  94°C  (2min)  followed  by  30  eycles  of  94'’C  (30  sec), 
55°C  (30  sec),  and  72°C  (Imin),  and  a  final  extension  at  72°C  7min)  with  Platinum  Taq  DNA 
polymerase  (Invitrogen,  Carlsbad,  CA,  USA).  The  PCR  products  were  separated  on  2%  agarose  gel 
and  visualized  using  ethidium  bromide. 

Statistical  analysis:  Statistical  significance  was  calculated  by  Student’s  two-tailed  t-test  (paired).  P 
values  less  than  0.05  were  considered  as  statistically  significant. 
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Results: 


FH535  iiiliibited  growth  of  human  triple  negative  (TN)  breast  cancer  cells  (HCC38~) 

FH535  has  been  demonstrated  to  inhibit  growth  of  various  tumor  cells  including  colon,  lung,  and 
hepatocellular  carcinomas  [4].  As  a  first  set  of  studies,  we  tested  whether  FH535  inhibits  growth  of 
triple  negative  breast  cancer  cells.  We  evaluated  cell  growth  with  two  experimental  systems:  a 
conventional  two-dimensional  (2D)  growth  assay  and  a  tluee-dimensional  (3D)  growth  assay  in 
which  cells  could  not  attach  to  the  wells  but  grow  in  suspension.  In  both  these  growth  assay  systems, 
FH535  significantly  inhibited  tumor  growth  (Figure  lA  and  IB).  These  results  fiirther  support  the 
notion  of  FH535  as  a  potent  growth  inliibitor  for  cancer  cells,  implicating  that  p-catenin/TCF 
pathway  may  play  a  key  role  in  facilitating  tumor  growth. 

FH535  inhibited  a2Bl/a3Bl  inteerins-mediated  HCC38  migration  toward  type  I  collagen 
Enhanced  migration  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  malignant  tumor  cell  phenotypes. 
Migration  of  breast  cancer  cells  into  surrounding  connective  tissue  architecture  is  the  important 
process  for  establishing  metastasis.  Type  I  collagen  is  a  major  component  of  connective  tissues  and 
migration  toward  this  protein  is  implicated  as  a  key  step  for  invading  into  tissues. 

Previous  studies  demonstrated  that  tumor  migration  to  type  I  collagen  is  mediated  by  both  or  either  of 
a2pi  and  a3pl  integrin  [8,9].  Since  HCC38  cells  express  both  al  and  a3  integrin  subunits  evaluated 
by  FACS  analysis  (not  shown),  we  tested  inhibitory  antibodies  against  these  subunits  for  their 
abilities  to  inhibit  HCC38  cell  migration  to  type  I  collagen.  Both  anti-a2  and  -a3  integrin  subunits 
antibodies  as  well  as  anti-pi  integrin  subunit  antibody  almost  completely  inhibited  tumor  migration 
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(Figure  2A),  while  isotype-matched  control  antibody  (MOPC-21)  did  not  affect  migration  of  tumor 
cells  (Figure  2A).  These  results  indicate  that  a2pi  and  a3pl  integrins  mediated  HCC38  migration  to 
type  I  collagen. 

Under  these  experimental  conditions,  we  tested  FH535,  which  is  a  specific  inhibitor  for  p- 
catenin/TCF  signaling  pathway,  for  its  ability  to  regulate  HCC38  migration  to  type  I  collagen.  In 
addition  to  the  previous  studies  demonstrating  that  FH535  selectively  inhibits  growth  of  colon  and 
lung  cancer  cells  [4],  our  results  indicated  that  this  compound  was  a  significant  inhibitor  of  tumor  cell 
migration  even  at  0.1  pM  (Figure  2B),  consistent  with  the  previous  studies  [10].  These  results 
suggest  that  wnt  signaling  pathways  regulate  a2pi  and  a3pl  integrins-mediated  tumor  migration. 

Previous  studies  demonstrated  that  tyrosine  kinase  pathways  stimulated  through  ligation  of  integrins 
to  their  specific  ligands  play  a  key  role  in  facilitating  cell  migration  [1 1,12,13].  In  order  to  test 
whether  wnt  signaling  pathways  were  involved  in  tyrosine  kinase  pathways  in  HCC38  cells,  cells 
were  treated  with  FH535  (1  pM)  on  type  I  collagen-coated  substrate  for  4  hours.  Total  cell  lysates 
were  separated  on  SDS-PAGE  and  transferred  on  Immobilon-P  membranes.  Blotting  with  anti- 
phosphotyrosine  (PY)  antibody  suggest  that  phosphorylation  of  several  proteins  (see  aiTows  in  the 
Figure  3  A)  was  inhibited  in  the  presence  of  FH535  compared  to  control  cells  (Figure  3 A).  Previous 
studies  suggest  that  tyrosine  phosphorylation  of  Tyr^^^of  paxillin  is  implicated  to  play  a  role  in  tumor 
migration  [14].  Blotting  with  anti-phosphopaxillin  (Try“®)  antibody  suggests  that  the 
phosphorylation  was  inhibited  by  treatment  with  FH535  (Figure  3B).  However,  the  amounts  of 
paxillin  were  not  affected  by  the  treatments  (Figure  3B).  As  one  of  the  mechanisms,  these  results 
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suggest  that  FH535  inliibited  a2pl/a3pi-integiin  mediated  migration  to  type  I  collagen  by  regulating 
tyrosine  kinase  pathways  involving  phosphorylation  of  Tyr^'*  of  paxillin.  FH535  did  not  inhibit  cell 
adhesion  to  type  I  collagen  (not  shown),  suggesting  that  initial  attaclnnent  of  cells  mediated  by 
a2pi/a3pl-integrin  would  not  be  targets  of  FH535,  Indeed,  treatment  of  cells  with  FH535  did  not 
alter  phosphorylation  of  Tyr^^^  of  focal  adhesion  kinase  (FAK)  under  these  experimental  conditions 
(Figure  3C).  In  contrast,  treatment  of  HCC38  cells  with  FH535  diminished  the  protein  of  c-Abl 
(Figure  3D).  Previous  studies  suggest  that  c-Abl  is  one  of  the  tyrosine  kinases  that  phosphorylate 
paxillin  [15].  Thus,  these  results  suggest  that  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  would  regulate  the  expression 
or  degradation  of  c-Abl  that  facilitate  tumor  migration  by  phosphorylating  paxillin. 

Down  stream  target  molecules  of  FH535  in  HCC38  cells. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  demonstrating  pro-metastatic  gene  products  including  MMP-1,  MMP-2, 
and  MMP-9  play  key  roles  in  tumor  invasion  and  metastasis  such  as  breast  cancer,  melanoma,  and 
colon  cancer  [16,17,18].  In  order  to  ask  the  question  whether  p-catenin/TCF  signaling  pathway  was 
involved  in  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  production  from  HCC38  cells,  cells  were  cultured  in  the  presence  of 
FH535  in  serum-free  media  overnight  and  the  conditioned  media  were  analyzed  for  expression  of 
MMP-2  and  MMP-9.  When  cells  were  treated  with  FH535,  the  production  of  both  MMP-2  and 
MMP-9  was  almost  completely  suppressed  as  evaluated  on  gelatin-zymography  (Figure  4A).  We, 
then,  quantified  proteins  levels  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  by  utilizing  antibody-based  assay  systems 
(Luminex)  which  enable  us  to  quantitate  the  amount  of  the  proteins  with  a  higher  sensitive  manner 
compared  to  gelatin-zymography.  Treatment  of  HCC  38  cells  with  FH535,  the  expression  of  both 
MMP-2  (Figure  4B)  and  MMP-9  (Figure  4C)  were  significantly  inhibited.  These  results  further 
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support  a  key  role  of  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  in  regulating  the  productions  of  these  pro-metastatic 
gene  products  [10]. 

We  then  tested  whether  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  were  downstream  targets  of  FH535  treatment  by  reverse 
transcriptase  (RT)-PCR  analysis.  When  cells  were  treated  with  FH535  at  a  concentration  of  1  pM,  the 
expression  of  mRNA  for  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  were  greatly  inhibited  (Figure  4D),  suggesting  that 
FH535  regulates  the  production  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  by  inhibiting  transcription  of  these  genes. 
Previous  studies  showed  that  treatment  of  colon  cancer  cells  (HCTl  16)  with  FH535  cells  inhibited 
the  transcription  of  TCF-4  [4],  and  this  notion  was  also  partially  supported  in  HCC38  cells  by 
demonstrating  a  decreased  expression  of  TCF-4  in  cells  treated  with  FH535  (Figure  4D). 

We  also  demonstrated  that  TrkB  expression  was  inhibited  by  treatment  of  cells  with  FH535  at  a 
concentration  of  1  pM  (Figure  5).  Previous  studies  suggest  that  Trk2  plays  a  key  role  in  regulating 
epithelial-mesenchymal  transition  (EMT)  in  breast  cancer  These  demonstrated  that  activated  TrkB 
caused  highly  invasive  and  metastatic  tumor  cells  and  importantly,  this  kinase  also  induce  epithelial- 
mesenchymal  transition  (EMT)  [19].  Taken,  together,  our  results  demonstrated  that  treatment  of  TN 
cancer  cells  with  FH535  inhibited  gene  expression  profiles  of  metastasis-related  genes  such  as  MMP- 
2,  MMP-9  and  TrkB,  which  implicate  a  key  role  of  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  in  facilitating  tumor- 
invasion  and  metastasis  by  entrancing  matrix  degradation  and  regulating  cell  morphology. 
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FH535  regulated  growth  of  HCC38  in  3D  type  I  collagen  culture. 

We  further  evaluated  FH535  in  regulating  3D  collagen  gel  culture  systems  as  described  in  materials 
and  methods.  Although  the  in  vivo  tissue  architecture  consists  of  ECM  proteins,  stromal  fibroblasts, 
and  soluble  growth  factors,  recent  studies  suggest  that  ECM  could  approximate  the  tissues  and 
provide  models  for  various  tumor  cell  growth  including  breast  cancer  cells  [20,21,22].  As  a  model 
system  to  evaluate  breast  cancer  cells  proliferation  and  invasion,  type  I  collagen  has  been  used  as  a 
matrix  for  supporting  tissue  architectures  [23,24].  We,  therefore,  tested  if  FH535  inhibited 
proliferation  of  breast  cancer  cells  by  evaluating  Ki67  expressions  (Figure  6).  When  HCC38  cells 
were  cultured  for  eight  days  in  the  presence  of  FH535  at  a  concentration  of  1  pM,  cell  proliferation 
was  significantly  inhibited  compared  to  control  cells  (Figure  6A).  Interestingly,  proliferation  of  other 
phenotype  of  breast  cancer  cells,  T47D  (ER^,  PR^,  her2/neu^,  was  not  inhibited  by  FH535  under  our 
experimental  conditions  (Figure  6B),  suggesting  that  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  may  regulate  tumor 
proliferation  in  a  cell-type  specific  manner. 
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Discussion 


There  is  increasing  evidence  demonstrating  that  wnt  signaling  pathways  play  key  roles  not  only  in  the 
physiological  but  also  in  the  disease  processes  [25,26,27].  In  the  normal  breast,  expressions  of  wnt- 
signal  components  are  tightly  regulated,  thus  dictating  its  role  in  balancing  stem  cell-renewal, 
maintenance,  and  differentiation  during  embryonic  and  postnatal  development  [25].  Thus,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  dysregulation  of  the  expression  and  biological  activities  of  wnt-  signaling  components 
would  be  one  of  the  key  steps  in  the  progression  of  breast  cancer.  Indeed,  activation  of  wnt  signaling 
is  implicated  as  an  important  feature  of  triple-negative  (TN)/basal-like  breast  cancer  and  is  predictive 
of  worse  overall  survival  [28].  In  this  study,  we  demonstrated  that  a  |3-catenin/TCF  inhibitor,  FH535, 
is  a  potent  inliibitor  for  growth  and  migration  of  TN  breast  cancer  cells.  Our  results  not  only  suggest 
the  importance  of  p-catenin/TCF  signaling  in  breast  cancer  progression  but  also  provide  additional 
insights  of  targeting  this  signaling  pathway  for  the  therapy  of  breast  cancer  such  as  TN  phenotype. 

Consistent  with  the  previous  results  reported  by  Handel!  et  al.  [4],  our  results  suggest  that  FH535  was 
a  potent  growth  inhibitor  for  TN  phenotype  of  breast  cancer  cells  when  cultured  as  conventional  two- 
dimensional  (2D)  conditions.  We  also  demonstrated  that  tumor  growth  by  incubating  cells  as  a 
suspension,  in  which  cells  do  not  attach  to  ECM,  was  also  sensitive  to  FH535.  During  metastatic 
progression,  tumor  cells  are  in  a  state  lacking  attacliment  to  ECM  and  susceptible  to  apoptosis.  Upon 
detachment,  normal  epithelial  cells  undergo  apoptosis,  however,  oncogenic  transformation  of  cells 
acquire  properties  to  become  resistance  to  this  process.  Given  the  fact  that  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  is 
activated  in  many  cancer  types  including  breast,  colon,  and  prostate,  it  is  possible  to  target  this 
pathway  as  a  therapeutic  strategies  would  provide  effective  treatments. 
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Enhanced  migration  to  ECM  proteins  is  one  of  the  key  steps  for  establishing  metastasis.  We 
demonstrated  that  FH535  significantly  inhibited  a2|31/a3pl-integrin  mediated  tumor  migration, 
suggesting  that  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  would  regulate  integrin-mediated  signaling  pathways 
including  tyrosine  kinase  pathways.  We  demonstrated  that  FH535  inhibited  phosphorylation  of  Tyr 
of  paxillin  without  affecting  phosphorylation  of  Tyr^^^  of  FAK.  These  results  suggest  that  p- 
catenin/TCF  pathway  would  regulate  downstream  signaling  of  integrin  ligation  for  facilitating  tumor 
migration.  Previous  studies  suggest  that  phosphorylation  ofTyr^*  and  Tyr*’®  of  paxillin  occur  upon 
cell  adhesion  to  extracellular  matrix  (ECM)  [29],  and  FAK  [30],  Src  kinase  families  [31],  and  c-Abl 
[15]  mediate  these  phosphorylations  .  Lim  et.  al.,  recently  reported  that  tyrosine  phosphorylation  of 
WW-binding  protein  2  (WBP2)  plays  a  key  role  in  mediating  breast  cancer  growth,  supporting  a 
notion  in  which  FH535  may  have  a  function  to  regulate  tyrosine  kinase  pathways  [32],  In  this  study, 
our  results  suggest  that  c-Abl  is  a  downstream  target  of  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  for  promoting  tumor 
migration  by  phosphorylating  paxillin.  Recent  studies  demonstrated  that  c-Abl  plays  a  key  role  in 
regulating  growth  as  well  as  enhancing  drug  resistance  in  breast  cancer  cells  [33,34].  Importantly, 
small  synthetic  inhibitor  for  c-Abl  inliibits  growth  of  TN  breast  cancer  cells  [35].  Thus,  blocking  the 
functions  of  c-Abl  as  well  as  its  expression  could  be  a  beneficial  treatment  for  TN  phenotype  of 
breast  cancer. 

Production  and  activation  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  have  been  characterized  as  key  processes  in  both 
physiological  and  pathological  processes  [36].  In  breast  cancer  progression,  there  is  substantial 
evidence  demonstrating  MMP-1,  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  promotes  tumor  invasion  and  metastasis 
[37,38,39,40].  Recent  studies  showed  that  the  inhibition  of  p-catenin  by  specific  siRNA  inhibited 
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MMP-2  and  MMP-9  expression  in  colon  cancer  cells,  inflamed  tissue,  and  mesenchymal  stem  cells 
[41,42,43].  Thus,  our  results  further  support  a  notion  in  which  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  are  downstream 
target  of  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  [1 0].  By  analyzing  mRNA  expression  profiles  in  control  and 
FH535-treated  HCC38  cells,  we  demonstrated  that  protein  expression  of  TrkB  was  inhibited  in  the 
presence  of  FH535  in  tumor  cells.  Although  the  details  of  the  mechanisms  of  epithelial-mesenchymal 
transition  (EMT)  are  not  clear  yet,  previous  studies  suggest  that  TrkB  kinase  plays  a  key  role  in  the 
process  by  regulating  downstream  target  including  activation  and/or  expression  of  mitogen-activated 
kinase  and  transcription  factors  (i.e.  Twist  and  Snail)  [19,44] .  We  are  cuiTently  evaluating  activation 
and  expression  of  these  downstream  molecules  for  further  characterization  of  mechanisms  of  EMT  in 
TN  breast  cancer  cells. 

Recent  studies  suggest  that  thi-ee-dimensional  (3D)  cell  culture  model  emulates  a  more 
physiologically  relevant  microenvironment  [21].  For  example,  down-regulation  of  pi  integrin  and 
growth  factor  signaling  pathways  in  3D  culture  systems  resulted  in  reversion  of  the  malignant 
phenotypes  which  were  demonstrated  as  a  growth  arrest  and  reformation  of  tissue  polarity  [45]. 

Keely  and  colleagues  reported  that  tumor  microenvironment  consists  of  type  I  collagen  matrix 
regulates  breast  cancer  proliferation  and  differentiation  [24,46,47] .  In  this  study,  we  demonstrated 
that  inhibition  of  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  significantly  inhibited  HCC38  cells  proliferation  but  not  in 
T47D  cells.  Although  the  activation  status  of  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  in  T47D  cells  is  not  clear,  it  is 
possible  that  this  cell  line  utilizes  different  growth  mechanisms  from  HCC38  in  type  I  collagen  gel. 
Indeed,  T47D  cells  grow  in  the  matrix  through  the  activation  of  GTPase  (i.e.  Rho)  and  Rlio  kinase 
(ROCK)  [24].  Recent  studies  suggest  that  wnt  signaling  pathways  are  activated  in  TN  phenotype  of 
breast  cancer  tissues  [48,49],  implicating  specific  signaling  pathways  would  regulate  cell-type 
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specific  growth  in  tissue  architecture,  thus  fiuther  characterization  of  tumor  growth  in  tissue 
microenviromnents  are  required  for  establishing  a  better  treatment  for  breast  cancer  patients. 

In  this  study,  we  demonstrated  the  pivotal  role  for  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  in  enhancing  tumor 
migration  and  growth  by  using  FH535  as  a  tool.  Our  results  suggest  that  the  potential  cross-talk 
between  P-catenin/TCF  and  tyrosine  kinase  pathways  involving  c-Abl-paxillin  axis.  It  is  expected 
that  targeting  p-catenin/TCF  pathway  would  down-regulate  key  malignant  cellular  phenotypes  and 
metastasis-related  genes,  which  would  be  promising  therapeutic  strategies  for  TN  phenotype  of  breast 
cancer  as  well  as  possibly  other  cancer  types  which  express  activated  and/or  elevated  p-catenin/TCF 
signaling  pathway. 
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Figure  legends; 

Figure  1:  Effect  of  FH535  on  the  growth  of  triple-negative  (TN~)  breast  cancer  cells  (HCC38'). 

(A)  Cells  were  harvested  and  resuspended  in  RPMIl 640-1 0%FBS  at  a  concentration  of  1 0^ 

cells/ml.  An  aliquot  (100  pi)  of  cell  suspension  was  incubated  with  various  antibodies  at  a 
concentration  of  1FH535  for  24  hours  in  96  well  plates.  Cell  growth  was  measured  as  an 
Absorbance  at  450  nm  of  WST-1  as  described  in  manufacture’s  instruction  and  expressed  as  mean 
+/-  S.D.  Experiments  were  repeated  tluee  times.  *  p<  0.001,  <  0.05  (by  Student’s  two-tailed 

paired  /-test). 

(B)  Cells  were  prepared  as  described  above  and  incubated  in  the  presence  of  FH535  (0.0 1  - 1 
pM)  on  plate  coated  with  poly-HEMA  as  described  in  materials  and  methods.  Cell  growth  was 
measured  as  an  Absorbance  at  450  nm  of  WST-1  as  described  in  manufacture’s  instruction  and 
expressed  as  mean  +/-  S.D.  Experiments  were  repeated  three  times. 

*  p  <  0.001,  <  0.05  (by  Student’s  two-tailed  paired  /-test). 

Figure  2:  FH535  inhibited  migration  of  HCC38  cells  to  type  I  collagen. 

(A)  Cells  were  harvested,  washed,  and  resuspended  in  RPMI-serum  free  media  at  a 
concentration  of  5  x  10^  cells/ml.  Type  I  collagen  was  used  as  a  chemoattractant  at  a  concentration 
of  3  pg/ml.  Antibodies  (5pg/ml)  were  added  in  both  cell  suspension  and  type  I  collagen  solution 
and  incubated  for  4  hours  at  37°C.  Migrated  ceils  were  manually  counted  and  expressed  as  mean  +/- 
S.D.  Experiments  were  repeated  thi'ee  times.  *  p  <  0.001,  **  p  <  0.05  (by  Student’s  two-tailed 
paired  /-test) 
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(B)  FH535  (0.01-1  |.iM)  were  added  in  both  cell  suspension  and  type  I  collagen  solution  and 
ineubated  for  4  hours  at  37°C.  Migrated  cells  were  manually  counted  and  expressed  as  mean  +/-  S.D. 
Experiments  were  repeated  three  times. 

*  p<  0.001,  p<  0.05  (by  Student’s  two-tailed  paired  Mest) 

Figure  3:  Effect  of  FH535  on  the  tyrosine  phosphorylation  pathways  in  HCC38  cells  on  type  I 
collagen. 

Cells  were  harvested  and  cultured  on  substrate  coated  with  type  I  collagen  for  4  hours  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  FH535  (1  pM).  Cells  were  lysed  and  the  same  amount  of  proteins  was 
separated  on  SDS-PAGE  followed  by  transferred  onto  Immobilon-P  membranes.  Membranes  were 
blotted  with  anti-phosphotyrosine  antibody  (PY)  (A),  anti-  phosphopaxillin  (Tyr  )  followed  by 
anti-paxillin  antibody  (B),  with  anti-phosphoFAK  (Tyr^^^)  followed  by  anti-FAK  antibody  (C),  or 
anti-c-Abl  antibody  (D).  Actin  was  used  as  a  loading  control.  Membranes  were  incubated  with 
HRP-conjugated  secondary  antibody  and  signals  were  detected  by  ECL. 

Figure  4:  FH535  inliibited  production  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  from  HCC38  cells. 

(A)  Cells  (7x10^  cells/well)  were  cultured  overnight  in  RPMI-1640-10%FBS,  washed,  and 
replaced  with  serum-free  RPMI1640  media  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  FH535  (1  pM)  overnight. 
The  conditioned  media  were  analyzed  on  gelatin/zymography.  The  localization  of  pro-MMP-9,  pro 
(p),  intermediate  (i),  and  active  (a)  forms  of  MMP-2  were  shown  in  the  left  column  using  serum 
free  conditioned  media  prepared  ftom  ConA-stimulated  HT1080  cells.  Conditioned  media  were 
analyzed  for  the  expression  of  MMP-2  (B)  and  MMP-9  (C)  by  Luminex .  *  p  <  0.001  (by  Student’s 
two-tailed  paired  Mest) 
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(D)  Total  RNA  was  extracted  and  the  same  amormt  of  RNA  was  transcribed  to  DNA  using 
random  hexamer.  The  DNA  was  used  as  a  template  for  PCR  analysis  for  MMP-2,  MMP-9,  and  Tcf- 
4.  GAPDH  was  used  as  a  control. 

Figure  5:  Effect  of  FH535  on  the  expression  of  TrkB  protein 

Cells  were  harvested  and  cultured  on  substrate  coated  with  type  I  collagen  for  4  hours  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  FH535  (1  pM).  Cells  were  lysed  and  the  same  amount  of  proteins  was 
separated  on  SDS-PAGE  followed  by  transferred  onto  Immobilon-P  membranes.  Membranes  were 
blotted  with  anti-TrkB  antibody.  Membranes  were  re-striped  and  stained  with  anti-actin  antibody  as 
a  loading  control. 


Figure  6:  Proliferation  of  tumor  cells  in  tln-ee-dimensional  type  I  collagen  gel  in  the  presence  of 
FH535. 

Cells  (HCC38  and  T47D)  were  cultured  in  type  I  collagen  gel  as  described  in  material  and  methods. 
Cell/gel  matrices  were  fixed  and  embedded  in  paraffin.  The  paraffin  section  was  serially  cut  at  5  pm 
and  mounted  on  slide  glasses.  Tissue  sections  were  stained  with  anti-Ki67  antibody  or  control  IgG 
followed  by  FlRP-conjugated  secondary  antibody  as  visualizing  by  DAB  staining  with  counter 
staining  by  DAPI  to  localize  cells.  The  results  were  demonstrated  by  the  (mean  +/-  standard 
deviation)  of  %  of  positive  cells  for  DAB  from  three  independent  experiments. 

*  p<  0.001  (by  Student’s  two-tailed  paired  t-test). 

n.s:  not  significance  (by  Student’s  two-tailed  paired  t-test). 
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Does  Breast  Tumor  Heterogeneity  Necessitate  Further  immunohistochemical  Staining  on  Surgical 
Specimens? 

Authors:  Lauren  T.  Greer,  M.D.,  Martin  Rosman,  M.D.,  Charles  Mylander,  Ph.D.,  Albert  J.  Kovatich,  M.S., 
Jeffrey  Hooke,  M.D.,  Wen  Liang,  D.O.,  Robert  R.  Buras,  M.D.,  FACS,  Craig  D.  Shriver,  M.D.,  FACS,  Lorraine 
Tafra,  M.D.,  FACS 

introduction:  Prognostic  and  predictive  tumor  markers  {ER,  PR,  HER2,  Ki-67)  in  breast  cancer  are  most 
commonly  performed  on  core  needle  biopsies  (CNB)  of  the  primary  tumor.  Because  treatment 
recommendations  are  influenced  by  these  markers,  it  is  imperative  to  verify  strong  concordance 
between  tumor  markers  derived  from  IHC  testing  on  CNB  specimens  and  the  corresponding  surgical 
specimens  (SS). 

Methods:  A  prospective  study  was  performed  on  132  women  {151  samples)  with  breast  cancer 
diagnosed  from  January  2009  to  March  2011.  Tumor  type,  grade,  ER,  PR,  HER2,  Ki67  expression  by  IHC 
were  retrospectively  analyzed  in  the  CNB  and  SS.  Contingency  tables  and  agreement  modeling  were 
performed  to  generate  Kappa  values.  ER%  and  PR%  were  calculated  based  on  positivity  being  >1%,  HER2 
was  considered  positive  if  CNB  showed  2+(FISH  positive)  or  3+  but  on  SS  was  based  on  3+  only  (no  FISH 
performed  onSS). 

Results:  There  was  substantial  agreement  between  the  CNB  and  SS  for  tumor  type,  ER%,  PR%,  HER2; 
moderate  agreement  for  grade;  and  fair  agreement  for  Ki67%  (see  Chart).  The  CNB  contained  higher 
percentages  of  ER,  PR  and  Ki67  than  the  SS.  Distinct  molecular  subtypes  (tumor  heterogeneity)  by  H&E 
and  IHC  were  noted  in  the  SS  of  14  subjects  (11%).  These  patients  had  multiple  IHC  testing  performed 
on  different  areas  of  tumor.  In  3  of  these  subjects  (21%),  HER2  was  found  to  be  positive  in  an  area  of  the 
SS  but  was  negative  on  the  CNB.  No  cases  were  seen  where  ER  or  PR  were  negative  on  CNB  but  became 
positive  in  the  SS.  However,  2  subjects  in  the  heterogeneous  group  had  distinctly  different  regions  in 
their  tumor  where  one  was  ER  positive  and  another  was  ER  negative. 

Conclusion:  The  heterogeneous  distribution  of  antigens  in  breast  cancer  tumors  raises  concern  that  the 
CNB  may  not  adequately  represent  the  true  biologic  profile  in  all  patients.  There  is  strong  concordance 
for  tumor  type,  ER,  and  PR  between  CNB  and  SS  (although  a  decline  was  noted  from  CNB  to  SS); 
however,  HER2  activity  does  not  appear  to  be  adequately  detected  on  CNB  in  patients  with 
heterogeneous  tumors.  This  data  highlights  that  the  iHC  testing  on  the  CNB  alone  may  not  be  adequate 
to  tailor  targeted  therapy  in  all  patients. 
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Molecular  drivers  of  breast  tumor  differentiation 
HL  Patney,  RE  Ellsworth,  CD  Shriver 

Background:  Histological  grade  classifies  breast  carcinomas  into  low-  (Gl), 
intermediate-  and  high-grade  (G3).  Developmental  pathways  for  high-grade  disease 
remain  controversial  with  both  linear  models,  in  which  high-grade  tumors  evolve  from 
low-grade  precursors,  as  well  as  models  that  depict  Gl  and  G3  carcinomas  as  distinct 
molecular  diseases,  based  largely  on  a  higher  frequency  of  loss  of  chiomosome  16q  in 
low-grade  tumors.  Here,  we  utilized  global  SNP  arrays  to  simultaneously  measure  copy 
number  changes  and  LOH  at  high  resolution  to  determine  the  evolutionary  relationship 
between  low-  and  high-grade  tumors. 

Methods:  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  database  was  queried  to  identify  all  Gl  and 
G3  tumors  with  frozen  tumor  specimens  available.  Tumor  specimens  (49  Gl  and  77  G3) 
were  subjected  to  laser  micro  dissection  and  hybridized  to  the  GeneChip  Human  Mapping 
250K  Sty  arrays  (Affymetrix).  Copy  number  and  LOH  analysis  were  performed  using 
Partek  Genomics  Suite  segmentation  analysis. 

Results:  The  most  common  alteration  in  both  groups  was  gain  of  chiomosome  Iq  (71% 
Gl  and  69%  G3),  with  Gl  tumors  also  had  frequent  loss  of  16q  (90%)  and  G3  tumors 
having  frequent  gain  of  8q  and  loss  of  8p,  15q  and  17p.  Loss  of  chromosome  16q  and 
gain  of  chiomosome  8q  were  significantly  higher  (P<0.00001)  in  Gl  and  G3  tumors, 
respectively.  The  predominant  type  of  alteration  of  chromosome  16q  in  Gl  tumors  (65%) 
was  loss  of  the  entire  arm;  in  G3  tumors,  on  12%  had  complete  loss,  10%  had  no 
alteration  and  the  other  samples  had  complex  patterns  of  small  regions  (<Mb)  or  gain  or 
loss.  Patterns  of  alteration  on  chiomosome  16q  included  while  in  G3  tumors,  nine  (12%) 
had  complete  loss  of  16q,  and  eight  (10%)  had  no  alterations;  the  majority,  however,  had 
complex  patterns  of  change  including  small  (<1  Mb)  deletions  or  amplifications  scattered 
across  16q  and  complex  sawtooth  patterns  of  alternating  deletions  and  amplifications. 
LOH  was  not  found  in  diploid  or  amplified  regions. 

Conclusions;  Gain  of  chromosome  Iq  is  common  in  low-  and  high-grade  tumors  and 
may  be  an  early  event  in  tumorigenesis.  G3  tumors  did  not  demonstrate  frequent  loss  of 
chromosome  16q,  nor  was  frequent  LOH  detected  in  copy-neutral  or  amplified  regions 
thus  suggesting  that  the  complex  patterns  of  gain  and  loss  of  chiomosome  16q  in  G3 
tumors  are  not  the  result  of  segmental  gains  subsequent  to  large-scale  loss  of  16q. 
Together,  these  data  suggest  that  G3  tumors  do  not  evolve  from  a  well-differentiated 
precursor,  hut  rather  the  development  of  Gl  tumors  is  driven  by  loss  of  16q,  while  G3 
tumors  are  driven  hy  more  complex  changes  including  gain  of  8q  and  loss  of  8p,  15q  and 
17p. 


Identification  of  blood-based  biomarkers  for  breast  cancer  detection 

Lori  A.  Field,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  and  Craig  D.  Shriver. 

Background:  Current  methods  for  determining  whether  or  not  a  patient  has  breast 
cancer  can  be  costly,  time-consuming  and  require  invasive  surgical  procedures.  In 
addition  to  being  more  cost-effective  and  time-efficient,  the  development  of  a  reliable 
blood  test  that  can  distinguish  between  women  with  and  without  breast  cancer  would  also 
ease  the  anxiety  and  stress  associated  with  more  invasive  procedures.  Through 
comparison  of  whole-blood  gene  expression  profiles,  we  have  identified  differences  in 
gene  expression  between  patients  with  and  without  breast  cancer  that  may  be  useful  as  a 
potential  screening  tool  for  breast  cancer. 

Methods;  Whole  blood  from  50  female  controls  and  63  women  with  invasive  breast 
cancer  was  collected  into  PAXgene  tubes.  RNA  was  isolated  using  the  PAXgene  Blood 
RNA  kit  (PreAnalytiX)  and  globin  mRNA  levels  reduced  using  the  GLOBINclear  kit 
(Applied  Biosystems).  Globin-reduced  RNA  was  amplified  with  the  MessageAmp  II 
aRNA  Amplification  kit  and  labeled  with  biotin- 1 1-UTP  (Applied  Biosystems).  aRNA 
was  fragmented  and  hybridized  to  the  Affymetrix  HG  Ul  33  A  2.0  expression  array.  CEL 
files  were  analyzed  using  Partek  Genomics  Suite  and  genes  differentially  expressed 
between  controls  and  invasive  cases  were  identified  using  a  FDR  <  0.05  and  fold  change 
greater  than  2. 

Results:  Comparison  of  blood-based  gene  expression  patterns  between  controls  and 
invasive  breast  cancer  patients  identified  55  probes  representing  51  genes  that  were 
differentially  expressed.  Twenty  genes  were  more  highly  expressed  in  controls  while  31 
genes  were  more  highly  expressed  in  patients  with  invasive  breast  cancer.  Hierarchical 
cluster  analysis  produced  two  groups;  all  of  the  controls  clustered  together  (100% 
specifieity)  while  1 1  of  63  invasive  cases  (83%  sensitivity)  were  incoiTectly  classified.  A 
sub-analysis  comparing  invasive  patients  with  (n=29)  and  without  (n=34)  lymph  node 
metastases  could  not  identify  a  gene  expression  signature  that  could  discriminate  between 
these  two  groups  of  patients. 

Discussion:  These  data  suggest  that  gene  expression  profiles  from  whole  blood  can  be 
used  to  differentiate  between  patients  with  and  without  breast  cancer.  Those  genes  with 
higher  expression  in  controls  function  in  cytoskeleton  organization  and  assembly, 
immune  response,  signal  transduction,  and  protein  trafficking.  Functions  of  genes  with 
higher  expression  in  patients  with  invasive  breast  cancer  include  signal  transduction, 
transcription,  translation,  and  ribosomal  assembly,  regulation  of  cell  growth  and  DNA 
repair.  Further  investigation  of  these  gene  expression  differences  is  waixanted  to 
determine  their  utility  as  a  potential  blood-screening  tool  for  the  detection  of  breast 
cancer. 
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Abstract  (248  words) 

Purpose:  In  breast  cancer,  reduced  levels  of  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatSa/b 
are  associated  with  unfavorable  prognosis  and  increased  risk  of  antiestrogen  therapy  failure.  Growth 
and  differentiation  of  normal  mammary  epithella  require  StatSa  but  not  StatSb.  We  therefore 
investigated  the  association  of  StatSa  levels  in  breast  cancer  with  prognosis  and  antiestrogen  therapy 
failure. 

Experimental  Design:  StatSa  protein  levels  were  quantified  in  situ  by  automated  immunofluoresence 
analysis  in  a  breast  cancer  progression  material  (normal,  DCIS,  invasive  cancer,  and  lymph  node 
metastases)  and  by  immunofluoresence  or  DAB-chromogen  detection  in  four  archival  cohorts  of 
patients  with  clinical  outcome  data  using  univariate  and  multivariate  statistical  models,  adjusting  for 
tumor  grade,  tumor  size,  lymph  node  status  and  ER/PR  and  Her2  status. 

Results.  Protein  levels  of  StatSa  but  not  StatSb  were  reduced  in  invasive  breast  cancer  tissues  and 
lymph  node  metastases  compared  to  normal  epithelia  (Material  I,  n=180).  In  two  cohorts  of  therapy- 
naiVe,  node-negative  breast  cancer  patients  (Material  II,  n=233;  Material  III,  n=291),  low  expression 
of  nuclear  StatSa  was  an  independent  marker  of  poor  prognosis.  Multivariate  analysis  of  two 
additional  patient  cohorts  treated  with  antiestrogen  monotherapy  (Material  IV,  n=75;  Material  V,  n=97) 
revealed  that  low  tumor  levels  of  StatSa  in  both  cohorts  were  associated  with  a  greater  than  4-fold 
risk  of  antiestrogen  therapy  failure. 

Conclusions:  Loss  of  StatSa  in  invasive  breast  cancer  represents  a  new  independent  marker  of  poor 
prognosis  in  node-negative,  non-adjuvant  treated  breast  cancer  patients.  StatSa  holds  potential  to 
become  a  useful  diagnostic  tool  to  predict  tumor  response  to  antiestrogen  therapy. 
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Translational  Relevance:  (120-150  words;  current  139) 

Collectively,  our  obsecrations  suggest  that  low  levels  of  StatSa  are  not  only  a  poor  prognostic  factor 
associated  with  cancer  progression,  but  are  also  associated  with  antiestrogen  therapeutic  outcome 
and  may  have  utility  as  a  predictive  marker.  There  is  a  great  need  for  better  predictive  markers  for 
antiestrogen  therapy.  Approximately  75%  of  newly  diagnosed  breast  cancer  patients  have  estrogen 
receptor  positive  disease  and  are  predicted  to  respond  to  antiestrogen  therapy,  yet  close  to  one  third 
of  patients  with  estrogen  receptor-positive  breast  cancers  fail  to  respond  to  antiestrogen  therapy  due 
to  inherent  or  acquired  resistance.  Many  markers  including  human  epidermal  growth  factor  receptor  2 
(HER2)  are  only  weakly  predictive  of  response  to  antiestrogen  therapy.  If  validated  in  randomized 
clinical  trial  materials,  levels  of  nuclear  localized  StatSa  may  help  identify  patients  with  estrogen 
receptor-positive  breast  cancer  who  are  at  increased  risk  of  antiestrogen  therapy  failure. 
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Introduction  (4560  words,  50  references) 

Signal  transducer  and  activator  of  transcription-5a  (Stat5a)  was  originally  isolated  from  mammary 
glands  of  pregnant  sheep  and  initially  termed  “Mammary  gland  factor”  (Wakao,  Gouilleux  et  al.  1994). 
Canonical  Stat5a  signaling  in  mammary  epithelia  involves  prolactin-induced  activation  of  tyrosine 
kinase  Jak2  (Gouilleux,  Wakao  et  al.  1994;  Xie,  LeBaron  et  al.  2002;  Wagner,  Krempler  et  al.  2004) 
which  then  phosphorylates  Stat5a  on  tyrosine  residue  Y694.  Phosphorylated  Stat5a  molecules 
undergo  functional  dimerization,  nuclear  translocation,  and  DNA  binding  to  modulate  expression  of 
target  genes  and  promote  cell  survival,  proliferation,  and  differentiation  (Gouilleux,  Wakao  et  al.  1994; 
Liu,  Robinson  et  al.  1997;  Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2002).  Stat5a  becomes  highly  phosphorylated  and 
hyperactivated  during  terminal  differentiation  of  mammary  tissue  in  pregnancy  and  lactation  (Liu, 
Robinson  et  al.  1997;  Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004).  Gene  knockout  studies  in  mice  have  revealed  that 
Stat5a,  but  not  the  highly  homologous  Stat5b,  is  critical  for  specification  in  the  mammary  gland  of  the 
alveolar  secretory  epithelial  cell  lineage  during  pregnancy  and  for  terminal  differentiation  and  lactation 
(Liu,  Robinson  et  al.  1997;  Udy,  Towers  et  al.  1997).  Consistent  with  the  key  role  of  Stat5a  as  a 
mediator  of  prolactin  receptor-Jak2  signaling  and  differentiation  of  the  alveolar  secretory  cell  lineage, 
gene  deletion  of  Stat5a  in  mice  (Liu,  Robinson  et  al.  1997)  also  mimics  the  disruption  of  terminal 
mammary  epithelial  differentiation  and  lactation  observed  in  mice  deficient  in  prolactin,  prolactin 
receptors,  or  Jak2  (Horseman,  Zhao  et  al.  1997;  Ormandy,  Binart  et  al.  1997;  Wagner,  Krempler  et  al. 
2004). 

In  healthy  human  and  rodent  mammary  epithelia  outside  of  pregnancy,  Stat5a  is  phosphorylated  and 
transcriptionally  active  at  a  basal  level  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al,  2002).  Whereas  normal  human  breast 
epithelia  are  positive  for  nuclear  localized,  tyrosine  phosphorylated  Stat5  (Nuc-pYStat5a/b),  a 
progressive  loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  occurs  in  invasive  and  metastatic  breast  cancer  (Nevalainen,  Xie 
et  al.  2004;  Tran,  Utama  et  al.  2010;  Peck,  Witkiewicz  et  al.  2011).  Loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  has  been 
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demonstrated  to  be  a  strong  and  independent  marker  of  poor  prognosis  in  node-negative  breast 
cancer  (Nevalainen.  Xie  et  al.  2004;  Peck.  Witkiewicz  et  al.  201 1)  and  was  also  a  strong  independent 
marker  associated  with  antiestrogen  therapy  failure  in  primary  breast  cancer  (Peck,  Witkiewicz  et  al. 
2011).  However,  the  mechanisms  underlying  the  loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  during  breast  cancer 
progression  have  not  been  elucidated.  One  mechanism  may  involve  disruption  of  StatS 
phosphorylation  during  breast  cancer  progression  through  upregulation  of  the  Jak2  tyrosine 
phosphatase,  PTP1B.  We  have  reported  that  PTP1B  effectively  disrupts  prolactin-induced  Stat5 
tyrosine  phosphorylation  in  human  breast  cancer  cell  lines,  and  that  levels  of  PTP1B  in  invasive 
human  breast  cancer  specimens  were  inversely  correlated  with  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  (Johnson, 
Peck  et  al.  2010).  However,  alternative  mechanisms  underpinning  loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  in 
progressing  breast  cancer  are  also  likely  to  exist. 


Several  studies  have  reported  low  levels  of  StatS  protein  in  invasive  breast  cancer,  suggesting  that 
reduced  protein  levels  of  StatSa  and/or  StatSb  may  contribute  to  reduced  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b. 
First,  analysis  of  whole  cell  extracts  from  invasive  breast  tumor  tissue  indicated  that  only  1  of  63 
cases  had  strong  StatS  DNA  binding  activity  and  that  tyrosine  phosphorylated  StatS  protein  was 
undetectable  by  immunoblotting  in  all  cases  (Widschwendter,  Tonko-Geymayer  et  al.  2002).  Second, 
only  34%  of  SI 7  invasive  breast  cancer  cases  were  positive  for  epithelial  cell  StatS  expression 
detected  by  immunohistochemistry  and  nuclear  StatS  was  detected  in  as  few  as  18  (3%)  of  cases 
(Yamashita,  Nishio  et  al.  2006).  Third,  cytoplasmic  or  nuclear  StatSa  was  detected  in  17%  of  30 
cases  of  breast  adenocarcinomas  compared  to  nearly  100%  positive  expression  in  normal  tissue 
(Bratthauer,  Strauss  et  al.  2006).  In  contrast,  our  initial  study  of  a  breast  cancer  progression  material 
using  a  pan-StatSa/b  antibody  indicated  that  malignant  breast  tumors  generally  remained  positive  for 
expression  of  StatS  protein  across  the  progression  series,  although  quantification  was  not  attempted 
and  the  antibody  used  did  not  discern  between  StatSa  and  StatSb  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004). 
Furthermore,  other  groups  reported  high  frequencies  of  nuclear  StatSa  expression  in  breast 
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adenocarcinomas,  ranging  from  48%  to  74%  (Cotarla,  Ren  et  al.  2004;  Shan.  Yu  et  al.  2004). 
Collectively,  these  discrepant  and  incomplete  data  warrant  a  more  systematic  effort  to  quantify  StatSa 
or  StatSb  protein  expression  during  human  breast  cancer  progression  in  relation  to  normal  breast 
tissue. 

Considering  the  importance  of  StatSa  in  normal  mammary  development,  particularly  its  role  in 
epithelial  differentiation,  disruption  of  StatSa  signaling  could  lead  to  less  differentiated  and  more 
aggressive  tumors.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  correlate  Stat5  with  clinical  disease  response. 
Total  cellular  Stat5  protein  expression  was  reported  to  be  prognostic  of  patient  outcome  in  an  ER- 
posltive  subset  of  tumors  but  not  in  the  entire  ER-positive/negative  population,  however  nuclear 
localization  or  phosphorylation  status  of  Stat5  was  not  determined  (Yamashita,  Nishio  et  al.  2006). 
Low  levels  of  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  Stat5a/b  (Nuc-pYStat5a/b),  detected 
using  a  tyrosine-phosphorylation  specific  antibody,  have  been  established  to  be  a  marker  of  poor 
prognosis  in  multiple  independent  cohorts  of  node-negative,  therapy-naive  breast  cancer  patients 
(Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004;  Peck.  Witkiewicz  et  al.  2011).  In  contrast,  DNA  binding  analysis  using  a 
phospho-Stat5a/b  antibody  and  whole  tumor  tissue  extracts  from  a  small  cohort  of  patients  did  not 
find  a  significant  correlation  with  disease  outcome  (Widschwendter.  Tonko-Geymayer  et  al.  2002). 
However,  stromal  cell  components  in  the  tissue  extracts  may  have  diluted  the  StatS  DNA  binding 
activity  from  the  epithelial  tumor  compartment,  a  limitation  not  present  in  direct  immunohistochemical 
analyses  of  tissue  sections.  Importantly,  low  levels  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  also  were  associated  with 
increased  risk  of  failure  of  antiestrogen  therapy  in  node-negative  and  node-positive  breast  cancer 
(Peck,  Witkiewicz  et  al.  2011)  and  undetectable  Stat5  protein  was  associated  with  poor  response  to 
post-relapse  antiestrogen  therapy  (Yamashita,  Nishio  et  al.  2006).  The  prognostic  utility  of  the  StatSa 
protein  or  the  association  of  StatSa  expression  with  response  to  conventional  adjuvant  antiestrogen 
therapy  has  not  been  investigated  to  date. 
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The  present  study  employed  selective  antibodies  and  immunofluorescence  labeling  on  the  Automated 
Quantitative  Analysis  (AQUA)  platform  (Camp,  Chung  et  al.  2002;  McCabe,  Dolled-Filhart  et  al.  2005) 
to  quantify  levels  of  Stat5a  or  Stat5b  proteins  in  a  breast  cancer  progression  material.  Unexpectedly, 
the  analyses  revealed  frequent  and  selective  loss  of  nuclear  as  well  as  total  StatSa  protein  in  invasive 
breast  cancer  and  lymph  node  metastases,  whereas  expression  of  total  cellular  and  nuclear  StatSb 
protein  remained  unchanged.  Stat5a  expression  levels  were  further  analyzed  in  four  distinct  archival 
cohorts  of  breast  cancer  with  clinical  outcome  data,  employing  both  traditional  diaminobenzidine 
(DAB)-chromogen  immunohistochemistry  (IHC)  with  pathologist  scoring  and  immunofluorescence- 
based  quantification  on  the  AQUA  platform.  We  present  novel  data  indicating  that  loss  of  nuclear 
localized  StatSa  is  prognostic  of  unfavorable  breast  cancer  outcome  in  patients  who  did  not  receive 
systemic  adjuvant  therapy  and  is  furthermore  associated  with  elevated  risk  of  failure  of  antiestrogen 
therapy.  Thus  the  previously  observed  loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  during  breast  cancer  progression  and 
the  prognostic  value  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  may  in  part  result  from  loss  of  StatSa  protein  expression. 
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Breast  Tumor  Specimens.  Five  independent  and  deidentified  clinical  cohorts  of  breast  cancer 
tissues  were  evaluated.  Tissues  were  represented  as  formalin-fixed  and  paraffin-embedded  whole 
tissue  sections  or  tissue  microarrays.  The  research  use  of  deidentified  tissues  was  approved  by  the 
ethics  committee  of  the  respective  institutions.  Clinical  information  was  not  available  for  progression 
Material  I,  and  patient  demographics  and  clinical  features  of  Materials  II,  111,  and  IV  are  presented  in 
Table! 


Material  I  was  a  breast  cancer  progression  tissue  array  constructed  using  cutting  edge  matrix 
assembly  (LeBaron,  Crismon  et  al.  2005)  and  represented  180  unmatched  patient  specimens, 
including  40  normal  breast  tissues,  20  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS),  100  invasive  ductal 
carcinomas  (IDC),  and  20  lymph  node  breast  cancer  metastases  (Tran,  Utama  et  al.  2010).  Tissues 
were  obtained  from  Thomas  Jefferson  University  Hospital  archives.  The  array  contained  59% 
estrogen  receptor  (ER)-positive,  42%  progesterone  receptor  (PR)-positive,  and  20%  Her2-positive 
cases  as  determined  by  pathologist  scoring  of  standard  immunohistochemistry.  Stat5a  scores, 
detected  by  immunofluorescence  and  quantified  by  automated  quantitative  analysis  (AQUA),  were 
obtained  for  126  cases  and  Stat5b  AQUA  scores  were  obtained  for  116  cases.  Material  II.  obtained 
through  the  National  Cancer  Institute  s  Cooperative  Breast  Cancer  Tissue  Resource,  was  comprised 
of  whole  tissue  sections  from  patients  with  node-negative  IDC  who  did  not  receive  adjuvant  systemic 
therapy  (N=233).  Nuclear  Stat5a  {Nuc-Stat5a)  scores  were  calculated  through  pathologist  scoring  of 
traditional  DAB-chromogen  immunohistochemistry  (DAB-IHC)  and  obtained  for  223  tumor  specimens. 
jVjaterjaJ  III  was  a  breast  cancer  tissue  microarray  {0.6mm  cores)  from  Yale  University  pathology 
archives,  representing  291  node-negative  IDC  patients  who  did  not  receive  adjuvant  systemic  therapy 
(Dolled-Filhart,  Ryden  et  al.  2006).  Nuc-Stat5a  AQUA  scores  were  obtained  for  239  tumors.  Material 
JV  was  comprised  of  whole  tissue  sections  from  tumors  of  node-negative  IDC  patients  who  received 
adjuvant  hormone  monotherapy  (N=75).  Specimens  were  obtained  through  the  National  Cancer 
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Institute’s  Cooperative  Breast  Cancer  Tissue  Resource.  Nuc-Stat5a  DAB-IHC  scores  were  obtained 
for  73  tumor  specimens.  Material  V  was  a  0.6  mm  tumor  tissue  core  microarray  (“Tamoxifen  50/50 
array”)  from  a  random  series  of  breast  cancer  patients  identified  through  the  Alberta  Cancer  Registry 
(Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada)  who  received  adjuvant  hormone  monotherapy  for  up  to  60  months  and  an 
average  of  30  months  (Peck,  Witkiewicz  et  al.  2011).  The  array  was  constructed  in  triplicate  from 
tumors  of  50  patients  who  died  of  breast  cancer,  classified  as  resistant  to  antiestrogen  therapy,  and 
50  patients  with  greater  than  5-years  follow-up  without  breast  cancer  recurrence,  classified  as  good 
responders.  AQUA  analysis  yielded  informative  data  on  Nuc-Stat5a  for  71  cases. 

Quantification  of  StatSa  and  StatSb  by  automated  quantitative  analysis  (AQUA).  Rabbit 
polyclonal  anti-sera  for  detection  of  Stat5a  and  Stat5b  were  generated  against  unique  epitopes  of 
each  protein  as  previously  described  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2002).  Antigen  retrieval  was  performed 
using  the  DAKO  PT-module  with  citric  acid  buffer  (pH  6.0).  Immunofluorescent  staining  was 
performed  on  a  Dako  Autostainer  with  Stat5a  or  Stat5b  antisera  diluted  1:8,000  or  1:4,000, 
respectively,  and  coincubated  with  mouse  monoclonal  anti-pancytokeratin  (clone  AE1/AE3,  DAKO, 
1 :1 00  dilution)  to  define  the  tumor  mask  (Camp,  Chung  et  al.  2002)  for  20  min.  HRP-conjugated  anti¬ 
rabbit  IgG  and  Alexa-488-conjugated  anti-mouse  IgG  secondary  antibodies  were  added  for  30  min, 
followed  by  10  min  incubation  with  Cy5-tyramide  (Perkin  Elmer,  Waltham,  MA).  Slides  were 
coverslipped  using  DAPI-containing  mounting  media.  The  AQUA/PM2000  platform  (HistoRx,  New 
Haven,  CT)  (Camp,  Chung  et  al.  2002)  was  used  to  quantify  fluorescence-based  immunostaining  by 
automatically  scanning  the  slides  and  capturing  fluorescent  images  in  three  channels,  FITC/Alexa- 
488  (cytokeratin),  Cy5  (Stat5a,  Stat5b)  or  DAPI  (nuclei).  AQUA  scores  were  objectively  derived  by 
calculating  the  mean  signal  intensities  within  the  cell  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  compartment,  defined  by 
cytokeratin-positive  and  DAPI-positive  mapping  and  blinded  to  clinical  data.  A  significant  number  of 
cases  were  not  interpretable  by  AQUA  due  to  loss  of  histospots  or  insufficient  staining  quality  or 
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tumor  sampling  (<5%  tumor  area)  required  for  automated  analysis  (Gustavson,  Bourke-Martin  et  al. 
2009). 

Detection  of  Stat5a  by  DAB-chromogen  immunohistochemistry.  Paraffin-embedded,  formalin- 
fixed  tissues  were  deparaffinized  and  rehydrated  prior  to  antigen  retrieval  using  citric  acid  buffer  (pH 
6.0),  blocking  of  endogenous  peroxidase  activity  using  0.3%  H2O2  for  10  min  at  room  temperature, 
and  reduction  of  non-specific  immunoglobulin  binding  using  normal  goat  serum  for  2  h  at  room 
temperature.  Stat5a  antibody  was  incubated  with  tissue  slides  at  a  final  dilution  of  1:8,000  for  30  min 
at  room  temperature  using  a  Dako  Autostainer  Plus  (Dako,  Carpinteria,  CA).  Antigen-antibody 
complexes  were  detected  using  biotinylated  goat  anti-rabbit  secondary  antibody  (Biogenex,  San 
Ramon,  CA)  followed  by  streptavidin-horseradish-peroxidase  complex,  using  3,3-(prime)  DAB  as 
chromogen  and  Mayer  hematoxylin  as  counterstain.  Individual  breast  tumor  samples  were  scored  by 
a  pathologist,  blinded  to  clinical  outcome,  for  transcriptionally  active  StatSa  as  defined  by  detectable 
nuclear  localization  of  the  protein  (Nuc-Stat5a). 

Statistical  Methods.  One-way  ANOVA  with  Dunnett  T3  pairwise  post-hoc  test  assuming  unequal 
variances  (SPSS  v15.0,  SPSS  Inc,  Chicago,  IL)  was  used  to  test  for  differences  in  StatSa  or  StatSb 
levels  between  breast  histology  groups  in  progression  Material  I.  For  Materials  II,  IV  and  V,  clinical 
endpoints  for  survival  analyses  were  breast  cancer-specific  survival  (CSS)  and  time-to-recurrence 
(TTR)  of  either  local  or  distant  disease  according  to  consensus  definitions  (Punt,  Buyse  et  al.  2007). 
For  Material  III  only  CSS  was  available.  Statistical  software  R  version  2.11.1  (R  Development  Core 
Team  2011)  was  used  to  determine  the  optimal  outpoint  for  low  and  high  StatSa-expressing  tumors 
as  a  function  of  patient  survival.  Kaplan-Meier  survival  curves  were  generated  and  differences  in 
survival  were  measured  using  the  log-rank  test  or  adjusted  Cox  regression  when  the  proportional 
hazard  assumption  passed  (completed  globally  using  a  Wald  chi-square  test  for  each  cohort  and 

outcome  multivariate  model)  or  adjusted  Weibull  regression  (assessment  made  graphically)  when 
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proportional  hazard  assumption  failed  (SAS  v9.2;  SAS  Institute,  Cary,  NC).  When  available, 
variables  included  in  the  adjusted  models  were  tumor  grade,  tumor  size,  lymph  node  status,  ER/PR 
expression,  Her2  status,  and  Nuc-Stat5a. 

Results 

Levels  of  nuclear  localized  StatSa  are  diminished  during  breast  cancer  progression.  Reduced 
levels  of  NuC“pYStat5a/b  previously  have  been  demonstrated  in  more  poorly  differentiated  tumors 
and  aggressive  disease  when  compared  to  normal  epithelia  (Cotarla,  Ren  et  al.  2004;  Nevalainen, 
Xie  et  al.  2004;  Bratthauer,  Strauss  et  al.  2006;  Peck,  Witkiewicz  et  al.  2011).  To  determine  whether 
levels  of  Nuc-Stat5a  were  correspondingly  reduced  over  breast  cancer  progression,  a  breast  tissue 
progression  array  {Material  I)  that  included  normal  breast,  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS),  invasive 
ductal  carcinomas  (IDC),  and  lymph  node  metastases,  was  stained  for  StatSa  or  StatSb  by 
immunofluorescence  labeling  and  quantified  by  AQUA  (Figure  1).  Levels  of  Nuc-StatSa  were 
markedly  reduced  during  breast  cancer  progression  with  significant  loss  of  Nuc-StatSa  expression  in 
IDC  (p<0.001)  and  greatest  loss  in  lymph  node  metastases  (p<0.001;  Figure  1A,  1C).  Interestingly, 
loss  of  Nuc-StatSa  over  progression  occurred  in  parallel  with  our  previously  reported  loss  of  Nuc- 
pYStatSa/b  in  the  same  breast  progression  tissue  array  (Peck,  Witkiewicz  et  al.  2011).  In  contrast, 
Nuc-Stat5b  remained  detectable  and  did  not  change  over  progression  (Figure  IB,  1C).  StatSa  and 
StatSb  differ  most  within  the  C-terminai  transactivation  domain  and  selective  antibodies  have  been 
generated  to  this  region  of  each  protein  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2002).  To  confirm  selectivity  of  each 
antibody,  StatSa  or  StatSb  proteins  were  immunoprecipitated  from  T47D  breast  cancer  cell  lysates 
and  resolved  by  gel  electrophoresis.  Cross-immunoblotting  using  the  StatSa  or  StatSb  antibodies 
demonstrated  lack  of  cross-reactivity,  while  immunoblotting  with  a  pan-StatSa/b  antibody  detected  the 
slightly  slower-migrating  StatSa  band  (94  kDa)  in  the  StatSa  immunoprecipitate  and  the  slightly  faster 
migrating  StatSb  band  (92  KDa)  in  the  StatSb  immunoprecipitate  (Figure  1D).  These  quantitative  in 
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situ  data  provide  novel  information  indicating  that  expression  of  Nuc-Stat5a,  but  not  Nuc-Stat5b,  is 
lost  over  breast  cancer  progression. 

Cellular  expression  of  StatSa  but  not  StatSb  protein  is  suppressed  over  breast  cancer 
progression.  The  absence  of  Nuc-Stat5a  protein  in  invasive  breast  cancer  and  lymph  node 
metastases  is  consistent  with  our  previous  reports  showing  a  loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  (Nevalainen, 
Xie  et  al.  2004;  Peck,  Witkiewicz  et  al.  2011).  However,  It  is  unclear  to  what  extent  the  observed 
reduction  in  Nuc-Stat5a  is  a  result  of  loss  of  tyrosine  phosphorylation  and  nuclear  translocation  or  an 
overall  suppression  of  StatSa  protein  expression.  We  have  previously  shown  that  levels  of  the  Jak2 
phosphatase,  PTP1B,  were  inversely  correlated  with  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  expression  in  human  breast 
cancer  and  that  PTP1B  suppressed  prolactin-induced  StatSa  phosphorylation  levels  (Johnson,  Peck 
et  al.  2010),  suggesting  that  the  previously  reported  reduction  in  Nuc-pYStatSa/b  in  breast  cancer  is 
at  least  in  part  due  to  reduced  phosphorylation  of  StatSa.  To  determine  whether  reduction  of  Nuc- 
pYStatSa/b  and  Nuc-StatSa  levels  could  also  be  attributed  to  an  overall  suppression  of  StatSa  protein 
expression,  we  quantified  the  levels  of  total  cellular  StatSa  protein  within  the  breast  tissue  progression 
array.  Interestingly,  total  cellular  levels  of  StatSa  protein  were  significantly  reduced  from  normal 
epithelia  to  more  advanced  breast  cancer  disease  (Figure  IE),  thus  paralleling  the  detected  loss  of 
Nuc-StatSa.  In  contrast,  total  cellular  StatSb  levels  remained  constant  across  the  progression 
material  (Figure  1F). 

Phospho-tyrosine  motifs  surrounding  the  conserved  amino  acid  residues  Y694  of  StatSa  and  Y699  of 
StatSb  are  identical  and  cannot  be  distinguished  by  selective  phospho-tyrosine  StatS  antibodies.  In 
the  absence  of  selective  phospho-tyrosine-StatSa  or  phospho-tyrosine-StatSb  antibodies,  levels  of 
nuclear  StatSa  or  nuclear  StatSb  can  be  measured  as  a  proxy  for  tyrosine-phosphorylated  and 
transcriptionally  active  protein.  Following  ex  vivo  prolactin  stimulation  of  viable  human  breast  tissue 

explants,  levels  of  Nuc-StatSa  were  significantly  induced  in  the  luminal  epithelial  cells  (Figure  1G, 
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upper  panels).  Correspondingly,  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  was  highly  enriched  in  the  epithelial  cell  nuclei  of 
the  same  prolactin-stimulated  tissues  (Figure  1G,  lower  panels).  In  contrast,  prolactin-inducible 
levels  of  Nuc-Stat5b  were  only  weakly  detected  (data  not  shown).  We  conclude  that  loss  of  Nuc- 
StatSa  in  invasive  breast  cancer  and  metastases  is  a  reflection  of  loss  of  cellular  expression  of  StatSa 
protein  and  not  simply  a  result  of  reduced  tyrosine  phosphorylation  or  nuclear  exclusion. 

Nuclear  localized  StatSa  is  an  independent  marker  of  prognosis  in  node-negative  breast 
cancer.  Considering  that  the  observed  loss  of  Nuc-Stat5a  corresponds  with  our  previously  identified 
loss  of  Nuc-pYStat5a/b,  we  hypothesized  that  Nuc-Stat5a  likewise  would  predict  clinical  outcome. 
We  first  evaluated  whole  tumor  tissue  sections  from  patients  with  node-negative  breast  cancer  who 
did  not  receive  any  systemic  adjuvant  treatment  (Material  II)  for  expression  of  Nuc-Stat5a  using  DAB- 
IHC.  Survival  analyses  were  performed  to  evaluate  time  to  recurrence  (TTR)  and  cancer-specific 
survival  (CSS).  Low  levels  of  Nuc-Stat5a  were  associated  with  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer 
recurrence  (TTR;  Log-rank  p=0.003,  N=223,  Figure  2A;  univariate  Weibuli  regression  hazard  ratio 
(HR)=2.60  (1.36,  4.96),  p=0.004,  N=218,  Supplementary  Table  1).  Importantly,  low  expression  of 
Nuc-Stat5a  also  was  associated  with  poor  breast  cancer-specific  survival  (CSS;  Log-rank  p=0.007, 
N=223,  Figure  28;  univariate  Weibuli  regression  HR=2.35  (1.20,  4.58),  p=0.012,  N=218;  Table  2). 
To  validate  these  data,  we  analyzed  levels  of  Nuc-Stat5a  using  objective,  automated  quantitative 
analysis  (AQUA)  of  immunofluorescence  in  a  tissue  microarray  from  an  independent  cohort  of  node¬ 
negative  breast  cancer  patients  who  also  did  not  receive  any  adjuvant  therapy  (Material  111).  Nuc- 
Stat5a  levels,  quantified  by  the  AQUA  platform,  predicted  breast  cancer  survival  in  Material  III  (CSS; 
Log-rank  p=0.021,  N=239,  Figure  2C;  univariate  Weibuli  regression  HR=2.13  (1.01,  4.49),  p=0.047, 
N=190,  Table  2).  TTR  data  was  not  available  for  Material  III. 


Nuc-Stat5a  remained  an  independent  marker  of  disease  prognosis  in  multivariate  analyses  in  both 

Materials  II  and  III.  When  adjusting  for  standard  clinical  and  pathological  markers  in  Material  II, 
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patients  with  low  Nuc-Stat5a  expression  had  an  adjusted  2.5-fold  increased  risk  of  disease 
recurrence  (TTR;  multivariate  Weibull  regression  HR=2.55  (1.31,  4.98),  p=0.006,  N=218, 
Supplementary  Table  1)  and  a  2.3-fold  greater  risk  of  dying  from  breast  cancer  (CSS;  multivariate 
Weibull  regression  HR=2.34  (1.16,  4.71),  p=0.018,  N=218,  Table  2).  Likewise,  in  Material  III,  AQUA 
quantification  of  Nuc-Stat5a  was  an  independent  prognostic  indicator  of  breast  cancer-specific 
survival  as  reflected  in  a  2.2-fold  increased  risk  of  death  (CSS;  multivariate  Weibull  regression 
HR=2.15  (1.02,  4.55),  p=0.045,  N=190,  Table  2).  We  found  comparable  effect  sizes  in  two  separate 
cohorts  and  by  two  analytical  approaches,  and  conclude  that  Nuc-Stat5a  is  an  independent 
prognostic  marker  of  outcome  in  patients  with  lymph  node-negative  breast  cancer.  The  effect  sizes 
observed  using  Nuc-Stat5a  as  a  marker  of  favorable  outcome  in  these  prognostic  cohorts  were 
comparable  to  those  observed  using  Nuc-pYStat5  in  these  same  cohorts  (Peck,  Witkiewicz  et  al. 
2011). 

Loss  of  nuclear  StatSa  is  associated  with  increased  risk  of  antiestrogen  therapy  failure.  To 
determine  if  Stat5a  would  be  a  significant  predictor  of  patient  response  to  antiestrogen  therapy,  we 
analyzed  Nuc-Stat5a  expression  levels  by  DAB-IHC  and  pathologist  scoring  of  whole  tissue  sections 
from  a  cohort  of  node-negative  breast  cancer  patients  who  received  adjuvant  antiestrogen  therapy 
but  did  not  receive  chemotherapy.  The  absence  of  detectable  Nuc-Stat5a  in  tumors  from  these 
patients  indicated  a  significantly  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer-specific  death  (CSS;  Log-rank 
p<0.001,  N=73,  Figure  3A;  univariate  Cox  regression  HR=6.73  (1.88,  24.05),  p=0.003,  N=73). 
Patients  with  undetectable  Nuc-Stat5a  were  also  at  an  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  recurrence 
(TTR;  Log-rank  p=0.003,  N=73,  Figure  3B;  univariate  Cox  regression  HR=5.08  (1.52,  17.01), 
p=0.008,  N=73).  Multivariate  analysis  of  this  cohort  revealed  that  Nuc-Stat5a  remained  an 
independent  marker  of  patient  outcome  after  adjustment  for  other  tumor  parameters  both  by  CSS 
(multivariate  Cox  regression  HR=4.19  (1.13,  15.48),  p=0.032,  N=73)  and  by  TTR  (multivariate  Cox 

regression  HR=4.27  (1.20,  15.19),  p=0.025,  N=73).  ER/PR  status  could  not  be  included  in  the 
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multivariate  model  for  Material  IV,  because  only  one  of  the  patients  with  al!  clinical  parameters 
evaluable  for  multivariate  analysis  had  an  ER/PR-negative  tumor. 

Analysis  of  Nuc-Stat5a  expression  as  a  function  of  survival  was  then  performed  in  an  independent 
tissue  microarray  of  tumors  which  included  both  node-negative  and  node-positive  patients  who  were 
also  treated  exclusively  with  antiestrogen  monotherapy  (Material  V,  N=97).  Nuc-Stat5a  was  detected 
by  immunofluorescence  and  quantified  by  AQUA.  Patients  whose  tumors  expressed  low  levels  of 
Nuc-Stat5a  were  at  markedly  increased  risk  of  failing  antiestrogen  treatment  in  this  independent 
material.  Risk  of  death  from  breast  cancer  was  significantly  increased  in  patients  with  low  levels  of 
Nuc-Stat5a  (CSS  Log-rank  p=0.025,  N=71,  Figure  3C;  univariate  Cox  regression  HR=2.75  (1.33, 
5.69),  p=0.006,  N=55,  Table  3).  Univariate  Cox  regression  also  revealed  a  significant  increased  risk 
of  breast  cancer  recurrence  in  these  patients  (TTR  univariate  Cox  regression  HR=2.15  (1.06,  4.35), 
p=0.033,  N=55),  although  despite  a  clear  separation  of  the  two  groups  by  Kaplan-Meier  graphical 
representation,  log-rank  analysis  did  not  reach  statistical  significance  (TTR  Log-rank  p=:0. 11,  N=71, 
Figure  3D).  In  multivariate  analysis  adjusting  for  tumor  size,  tumor  grade,  lymph  node  status,  ER/PR 
status,  and  Her2  overexpression,  Nuc-Stat5a  remained  an  independent  marker  of  survival  in  Material 
V  predicting  a  5-foid  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer-related  death  (CSS;  multivariate  Cox  regression 
HR=4.95  (1.87,  13.06),  p=0.001,  N=55,  Table  3).  Positive  node  status  (CSS;  multivariate  Cox 
regression  HR=4.72  (1.90,  11.74),  p<0.001,  N=55)  and  tumor  size  (CSS;  multivariate  Cox  regression 
tumor  size  2-<5cm  HR=3.51  (1.26,  9.74),  p=0.016  and  tumor  size  >=5cm  HR=8.54  (1.92,  37.94), 
p=0.005,  N=55)  were  also  independent  predictors  of  survival  (Table  3).  While  tumors  with  low  Nuc- 
Stat5a  trended  towards  earlier  breast  cancer  recurrence,  TTR  did  not  reach  statistical  significance  in 
multivariate  analysis  of  Material  IV  (TTR;  multivariate  Cox  regression  HR=2.14  (0.89,  5.12)  p=0.087, 
N=55).  Collectively,  based  on  two  independent  cohorts  of  patients  treated  with  antiestrogen  therapy 
alone,  low  levels  were  in  both  cohorts  associated  with  elevated  risk  of  failure  of  antiestrogen 
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treatment.  These  initial  studies  justify  further  analysis  of  Nuc-Stat5a  as  a  potentially  clinically  useful 
measurement  of  response  to  antiestrogen  therapy. 
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Discussion 

The  present  study  revealed  a  significant  loss  of  both  total  cellular  and  nuclear  levels  of  Stat5a  in 
invasive  breast  cancer  and  lymph  node  metastases  compared  to  levels  of  this  transcription  factor  in 
normal  breast  epithelia  and  DCIS.  In  contrast,  cellular  and  nuclear  Stat5b  protein  levels  remained 
unchanged,  suggesting  divergent  expression  and  involvement  of  StatSa  and  Stat5b  during  breast 
cancer  progression.  Analysis  of  two  independent  cohorts  totaling  more  than  500  patients  with 
therapy-naive,  lymph  node-negative  breast  cancer,  further  revealed  that  loss  of  nuclear  localized 
Stat5a  (Nuc-Stat5a)  was  an  independent  marker  of  poor  prognosis.  In  both  patient  cohorts  reduced 
levels  of  Nuc-Stat5a,  as  detected  by  either  DAB-1  HC  or  AQUA,  were  associated  with  greater  than 
two-fold  increased  risk  of  death  from  breast  cancer  after  adjustment  for  other  clinical  parameters  in 
multivariate  analyses.  In  node-negative  breast  cancer  Nuc-StatSa  may  therefore  be  considered  a 
strong  prognostic  marker  (Stearns  and  Hayes  2002).  Importantly,  in  two  additional  and  distinct 
cohorts  of  patients  who  received  adjuvant  antiestrogen  monotherapy,  loss  of  Nuc-Stat5a  was  an 
independent  marker  associated  with  greater  than  four-fold  increased  risk  of  death  from  breast  cancer. 
Low  levels  of  Nuc-Stat5a  therefore  also  hold  potential  to  become  a  new  clinically  useful  predictive 
marker  of  resistance  to  antiestrogen  therapy,  provided  that  this  predictive  association  is  validated  in 
tumors  from  clinical  trial  cohorts  of  patients  randomized  for  antiestrogen  therapy.  Collectively,  these 
novel  observations  on  Stat5a  protein  levels  in  breast  cancer  extend  previous  immunohistochemical 
reports  documenting  prognostic  and  antiestrogen  response-predictive  associations  of  nuclear 
localized,  tyrosine  phosphorylated  Stat5a/b  (Nuc-pYStat5a/b)  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004;  Peck, 
Witkiewicz  et  al.  2011)  or  cellular  Stat5  (Yamashita,  Nishio  et  al.  2006). 

Functional  roles  have  previously  been  proposed  for  StatSa  in  both  initiation  of  breast  cancer  and 
during  progression  of  established  disease.  In  vivo  studies  in  genetically  engineered  mice  have 
supported  a  tumor  initiation  and  cell  survival  role  of  Stat5a  in  the  mammary  gland  (Humphreys  and 
Hennighausen  1999;  lavnilovitch,  Groner  et  al.  2002;  Ren,  Cai  et  al.  2002).  However,  a  separate 
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model  for  the  role  of  Stat5a  signaling  in  established  human  breast  cancer  has  emerged,  suggesting 
that  regardless  of  potential  tumor  initiating  effects.  StatSa  maintains  established  malignant  breast 
tumors  in  a  more  differentiated  state  and  thereby  may  suppress  tumor  progression  (Wagner  and  Rui 
2008).  Support  for  this  hypothesis  comes  from  in  vitro  data  indicating  that  activated  StatSa  maintains 
cellular  differentiation  and  suppresses  epithelial-to-mesenchymal  transition  and  invasive 
characteristics  of  human  breast  cancer  cell  lines  (Sultan,  Xie  et  al.  2005;  Nouhi,  Chughtai  et  al.  2006; 
Sultan,  Brim  et  al.  2008;  Tran,  Utama  et  al.  2010)  as  well  as  immunohistochemical  observations  of 
positive  associations  between  nuclear  StatSa  and  more  well-differentiated  tumors  (Cotaria,  Ren  et  al. 
2004;  Bratthauer,  Strauss  et  al.  2006).  We  propose  that  pro-differentiation  and  invasion-suppressive 
effects  of  StatSa  in  established  human  breast  cancer  provides  a  biological  mechanism  underpinning 
the  observed  prognostic  value  of  nuclear  Stat5a  protein  levels. 

A  general  limitation  of  previous  studies  of  Stat5  expression  in  breast  cancer  has  been  the  lack  of 
analytic  distinction  of  Stat5a  from  the  highly  homologous  StatSb.  StatSa  and  Stat5b  display  many 
similar  and  redundant  functions  and  structural  features  but  are  proteins  encoded  by  separate  genes 
and  also  have  different  regulatory  features  and  functions  (Kirken,  Malabarba  et  al.  1997;  Grimley, 
Dong  et  al.  1999;  Yamashita,  Nevalainen  et  al.  2001)  as  well  as  distinct  tissue  specific  expression 
patterns  (Liu,  Robinson  et  al.  1995;  Liu,  Robinson  et  al.  1996;  Liu,  Robinson  et  al.  1997;  Nevalainen, 
Xie  et  al.  2002).  In  the  absence  of  antibodies  selective  for  either  phosphorylated  Stat5a  (Tyr694)  or 
phosphorylated  Stat5b  (Tyr699)  due  to  sequence-identity  of  these  motifs,  levels  of  nuclear  localized 
Stat5a  or  Stat5b  protein  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  phosphorylated  and  transcriptionally  active 
dimers.  Thus  far,  systematic  analyses  of  Stat5a  and  Stat5b  levels  have  not  been  assessed  in  breast 
cancer,  and  insight  into  the  expression  patterns  of  Stat5a  and  Stat5b  proteins  in  breast  cancer  has 
remained  incomplete  due  to  conflicting  data  and  preliminary  analyses.  Levels  of  Nuc-Stat5a  or  Nuc- 
pYStat5a/b  have  been  reported  in  several  studies  to  be  reduced  in  breast  cancer  compared  to  normal 
breast  epithelia,  which  consistently  express  nuclear  localized  Stat5  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004; 
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Bratthauer,  Strauss  et  al.  2006;  Peck,  Witkiewicz  et  al.  2011).  However  one  study  reported  that 
StatSa  infrequently  localized  to  the  nucleus  in  normal  breast  epithelia  compared  to  invasive  ductal 
carcinomas  (Shan,  Yu  et  al.  2004)  but  this  material  was  small  and  may  therefore  not  be 
representative.  Two  other  studies  with  apparently  conflicting  data  reported  nuclear  StatS  in  as  few  as 
3%  of  invasive  breast  cancer  cases  (Yamashita,  Nishio  et  al.  2006),  whereas  nuclear  StatSa  was 
detected  in  74%  of  invasive  breast  cancer  cases  (Cotarla,  Ren  et  al.  2004).  Confounding  the 
interpretation  of  these  prior  studies  are  their  general  lack  of  comparison  of  Stat5  levels  in  breast 
cancer  to  normal  breast  epithelia,  their  use  of  different  antibodies,  and  the  variable  thresholds  used 
for  determining  positive  StatS  staining.  In  a  previous  study  based  on  staining  with  a  pan-Stat5a/b 
antibody,  we  observed  detectable  Stat5a/b  protein  in  all  cases  of  normal  breast  epithelia  and  the 
majority  of  malignant  breast  tumors,  whereas  Nuc-pYStat5a/b  protein  status  was  frequently  negative 
in  advanced  malignant  disease  (Nevalainen,  Xie  et  al.  2004).  However,  in  that  study  analyses  were 
not  quantitative  and  the  reported  detection  of  continued  presence  of  total  Stat5a/b  protein  is  most 
likely  explained  by  the  persistent  expression  of  StatSb  across  the  progression  material  as  was 
quantified  in  the  present  study  (Figure  1F).  The  novel  data  presented  here  demonstrate  that  StatSa 
is  the  primary  StatS  protein  lost  during  progression  of  breast  cancer. 

There  are  several  limitations  of  this  study.  Our  cohorts  are  confined  to  relatively  small  sample  sizes, 
there  is  some  loss  of  evaluable  tissues  on  the  tissue  microarrays,  and  there  are  some  missing  or 
incomplete  clinical  data  that  reduces  the  statistical  power  of  the  multivariate  analyses.  Despite  a 
strong  predictive  association  of  Nuc-Stat5a  in  CSS  analyses  of  Material  V  of  antiestrogen-treated 
patients,  TTR  in  Material  V  failed  to  reach  statistical  significance  by  univariate  log-rank  and 
multivariate  Cox  regression  models,  although  univariate  Cox  regression  indicated  a  modest  2-fold 
significant  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  recurrence.  This  discrepancy  could  be  a  result  of  limited 
numbers  of  cases  or  reflect  that  data  may  not  be  missing  at  random,  although  specific  patterns  within 
missing  data  did  not  emerge  within  any  cohort  of  patients  examined  in  this  study  (data  not  shown). 
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Retrospective  analysis  is  a  further  limitation  and  the  predictive  analyses  should  be  followed  up  with 
studies  of  randomized  prospective  trials.  In  follow-up  studies  of  Stat5a  as  a  biomarker  of  patient 
outcome  and  response  to  therapy,  it  will  be  paramount  to  ensure  proper  quantification  and 
standardization  of  protein  levels  and  achieving  consistency  in  stratification  of  tumors  into  low  and  high 
expressers.  The  observed  favorable  prognosis  associated  with  continued  expression  of  Nuc-Stat5a 
in  invasive  breast  cancer  supports  the  hypothesis  that  in  established  human  breast  cancer,  StatSa 
signaling  is  important  for  maintaining  tumor  differentiation  and  suppressing  disease  progression 
(Sultan,  Xie  et  al.  2005;  Sultan,  Brim  et  al.  2008;  Wagner  and  Rui  2008).  Further  molecular 
mechanistic  studies  in  vivo  will  be  needed  to  determine  conclusively  whether  casual  mechanisms 
exist  by  which  StatSa  suppresses  disease  progression  or  affects  tumor  responsiveness  to 
antiestrogen  therapy. 

Nuc-Stat5a  may  emerge  as  a  useful  breast  cancer  marker  of  prognosis  and  antiestrogen 
responsiveness.  Considering  that  as  many  as  one  third  of  patients  with  ER-positive  breast  cancer 
develop  resistance  to  antiestrogen  therapy  and  relapse  (Osborne  1998;  Clarke,  Leonessa  et  al.  2001; 
Schiff,  Massarweh  et  al.  2004;  Prat  and  Baselga  2008),  identification  of  patients  with  increased  risk  of 
therapy  failure  for  stratification  into  more  aggressive  therapies  is  essential.  Many  strategies  have 
been  proposed  to  identify  patients  with  therapy-resistant  tumors,  including  PCR-based  assays,  gene 
expression  profiling,  or  immunohistochemica!  detection  of  biomarkers  such  as  Her2,  EGFR,  IGF-IR, 
progesterone  receptor,  p27,  AIB1  (reviewed  in  (Osborne  and  Schiff  2011)),  IRS-1,  caveolin-1, 
retinoblastoma  tumor  suppressor,  and  nuclear  localized  and  tyrosine  phosphorylated  Stat5a/b  (Lehn, 
Ferno  et  al.;  Migliaccio,  Wu  et  al.;  Bosco,  Wang  et  al.  2007;  Mercier,  Casimiro  et  al.  2008;  Witkiewicz, 
Dasgupta  et  al.  2009;  Ertel,  Dean  et  al.  2010;  Peck,  Witkiewicz  et  al.  2011).  Nuc-Stat5a  represents  a 
new  and  potentially  strong  marker  for  further  evaluation  as  a  tool  to  identify  antiestrogen  therapy- 
responsive  versus  resistant  primary  breast  cancer. 
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Table  1.  Characteristics  of  Material  II,  III,  IV,  a 


receptor;  SD  -  standard  deviation. 


1  Material  II 

Variable 

No. 

% 

Fox  Chase 

64 

Center 

Kaiser 

79 

Univ  of  Miami 

30 

Washington  Univ 

60 

Asian 

1 

Race 

Black 

16 

White 

216 

other 

0 

Age 

<50 

42 

>50 

191 

<2 

117 

50 

Size  (cm) 

>2- <5 

>5 

107 

9 

46 

4 

Missing 

0 

0 

1 

61 

26 

Grade 

2 

3 

104 

68 

45 

29 

Missing 

ER 

Status 

Negative 

Positive 

Missing 

44 

186 

3 

19 

80 

1.3 

PR 

Status 

Negative 

Positive 

Missing 

65 

122 

46 

28 

52 

20 

Negative 

44 

19 

ER/PR 

Positive 

178 

76 

Missing 

11 

5 

HeR2 

Status 

Negative 

Positive 

Missing 

- 

- 

Nodal 

Status 

Negative 

Positive 

Missing 

233 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Untreated 

233 

100 

Chemotherapy 

Treated 

0 

0 

Missing 

0 

0 

Hormone 

Untreated 

233 

100 

therapy 

Treated 

0 

0 

Radiation 

therapy 

Untreated 

Treated 

Missing 

187 

46 

0 

80 

20 

0 

Low 

30 

13 

p5A  Status 

High 

193 

83 

Missing 

10 

4 

CSS  Events 

Number 

52 

22 

218 

94 

Age  (yrs) 

■T!RBT!f!KI!T!rSM 

62.3  (31  -  88) 

Tumor  Size 

2.1  (0.6  -  7.5) 

Follow-up  (m) 

median  (range) 

126(3 

-326) 

p5A  Value 

mean  (range) 

32(0 

-90) 

Year  Dx 

range 

1974 

-1990 
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V.  ER  -  estrogen  receptor;  PR  -  progesterone 


160  (1  -425) 
653  (175-2099) 
1953-1980 


117(10-195) 
34.1  (0  -  80) 
1986-  1996 


41  (4-143) 
1949  (727-4626) 
1990-2000 
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Table  2.  Univariate  and  multivariate  survival  analyses  of  breast  cancer  specific  survival  (CSS)  in 
Material  II  and  III.  Weibull  regression  survival  analysis  \A/as  used  to  evaluate  prognostic  factors.  HR  - 
hazard  ratio;  Cl  -•  confidence  interval;  ER  -  estrogen  receptor;  PR  -  progesterone  receptor. 


Material  II  CSS  (N=218) 
Variable  * 

N 

1  Multivariate  Adjusted  (Weibull) 

Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl) 

p-value 

Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl) 

1 

57 

1 

- 

1 

Grade 

2 

95 

1.01  (0.45  to  2.26) 

0.977 

1.33  (0.62  to  2.85) 

0.472 

3 

66 

1.59(0.65  to  3.87) 

0.306 

1.90  (0.88  to  4.08) 

0.102 

<2  cm 

108 

1 

I 

- 

Size 

2-<5  cm 

101 

1.59  (0.82  to  3.08) 

1.88  (1.03  to  3.45) 

0.041 

>5  cm 

9 

2.38  (0.74  to  7.60) 

IBi 

2.86  (0.94  to  8.76) 

0.065 

43 

1 

- 

1 

■■ 

176 

1.49  (0.68  to  3.26) 

0.321 

0.87  (0.45  to  1.70) 

188 

2.34  (1.16  to  4.71) 

0.018 

2.35  (1.20  to  4.58) 

IBi 

30 

1 

- 

1 

Hi 

^  Global  test:  ^(4)  =  17.18,  p  = 

=  0.0018 

Material  III  CSS  (N=190) 

N 

Multivariate  Adjusted  (Weibull) 

Univariate  Unadjusted  (Weibull)  I 

Variable  ‘ 

Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl) 

p-value 

Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl) 

p-value 

1 

42 

1 

■■ 

1 

Grade 

2 

110 

1.55(0.84  to  2.84) 

1.42  (0.77  to  2.59) 

mm 

3 

38 

1.11  (0.50  to  2.47) 

WXBSm 

1.10  (0.52  to  2.35) 

■H 

<2  cm 

1 

- 

1 

Size 

2-<5  cm 

2.10  (1.19  to  3.72) 

2.01  (1.14  to  3.55) 

>5  cm 

3.48(1.61  to  7.54) 

3.09  (1.45  to  6.58) 

ER/PR 

Neg 

41 

1 

- 

1 

Status 

Pos 

149 

0.93  (0.49  to  1.75) 

0.824 

0.91  (0.52  to  1.59) 

Her2 

Neg 

166 

1 

1 

Status 

Pos 

24 

1.02  (0.47  to  2.20) 

0.97  (0.48  to  1.96) 

Low  (<881 ) 

158 

2.15  (1.02  to  4.55) 

0.045 

2.13  (1.01  to  4.49) 

0.047 

High  (>881) 

32 

1 

- 

1 

- 

*  Global  test:  or(5)  =  10.05,  p  “ 

0.074 
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Table  3.  Univariate  and  multivariate  Cox  regression  survival  analysis  of  breast  cancer-specific 
survival  (CSS)  and  time  to  recurrence  (TTR)  as  a  function  of  Nuc-Stat5a  in  breast  cancer  patients 
treated  with  antiestrogen  monotherapy  (Material  IV  and  V).  HR  -  hazard  ratio;  Cl  -  confidence  interval; 
ER/PR  status  -  estrogen  or  progesterone  receptor  positive. _ _ 


iMittcrinl  W  CSS  (N=73)  ,  _ Mtiltivariatc  Adjusted  (Cox) _ Univariate  TJnailjiisted  (Cox 

Variable  *  ^  Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl)  |  p-value  Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl)  |  p-vaiue 


1 

2 

_ 3 

<2  era 
>2-<5  cm 


Low  (0) 
High(>0) 


3.42(0.42(0  27.87) 
2.60  (0.23  to  29.30) 

1 

4.29(0.86(0  21.38) 
4.19  (i.l3  to  15.48) 
1 


3.74  (0.46  to  30.52) 
3.32(0.3010  36.66) 
1 

5.79  (1.23  to  27.26) 


6.73  (1.88  to  24.05) 
1 


Material  V  CSS  (N=55) 
Variable  * 


Mnltivariate  Adjusted  (Cox) 
Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl)  |  p-value 


1 

3.48  (0.91  to  13.31) 
2.83  (0.65  to  12.28) 


3.51  (1.26  to  9.74) 
8.54  (1.92  to  37.94) 


Univariate  Unadiiisted  (Co-\ 


Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl) 


I 

1.1 1  (0.36  to  3.41) 
2.25  (0.73  to  6.91) 


1 

4.22  (1.76  to  10.13) 
6.94  (2.01  to  24.00) 


p-valuc 


29 

26 

1 

4.72  (1.90  to  11.74) 

<.001 

1 

4.30  (1.98  to  9.33) 

<.001 

ER/PR 

Neg 

8 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Status 

Pos 

47 

0.73(0.22  to  2.38) 

0.597 

0.37  (0.16  to  0.86) 

0.021 

Her2 

Neg 

48 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Status 

Pos 

7 

2.87(0.92(0  8.96) 

0.070 

3.07  (1.23  to  7.63) 

0.016 

Stat5A 

Low(<1454) 

16 

4.95  (1.87  to  13.06) 

0.001 

2.75(1.33  to  5.69) 

0.006 

High  (>1454) 

39 

1 

- 

I 

- 

■  Global  test:  7^(6)  =  3. 1 9.  P  =  0.78  I 

Material  V  TTR  (N=55) 
Variable  * 

1 

Grade 

2 

3 

<2  cm 

Size 

2-<5  era 

>5  cm 

LN 

Neg 

Status 

Pos 

ER/PR 

Neg 

Status 

Pos 

Her2 

Neg 

Status 

Pos 

Low(<l454) 

High  (>1454) 

'  Global  test: 

(["(6)  =  4.67,  P  =  0.59 

Multivariate  Adjusted  (Cox) 
Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl)  I  p-valne 


1 

1.17  (0.37  to  3.72) 
1.24  (0.33  to  4.68) 


1 

3.38  (1.30  to  8.80) 
8.17  (2.26  to  29.50) 

i 

3.46  (1.57  to  7.64) 


1 

0.51  (0.17  to  1.48) 

i 

3.35(1.13(0  9.93) 


2.14  (0.89  to  5.12)  0.087 

1 


Univariate  Unadjusted  (Cox 
Hazard  Ratio  (9^%  Cl)  1  p-vaiue 


1 

0.87  (0.31  to  2.41) 
1.98(0.71  to  5.55) 


1 

3.75  (1.67  to  8.43) 
6.91  (2.27  to  21.06) 

i 

3.42  (1.67  to  7.01) 


1 

0.30  (0.13  to  0.68) 


1 

3.06  (1.24  to  7.56) 

2.15  (1.06  to  4.35)  0.033 

1 


■ 
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Supplementary  Table  1.  Univariate  and  multivariate  Cox  regression  survival  analyses  of  time  to 
recurrence  (TTR)  of  breast  cancer  in  Material  II.  HR  -  hazard  ratio;  Cl  -  confidence  interval;  ER  - 
estrogen  receptor;  PR  -  progesterone  receptor. 


Material  II  TTR  (N=218) 

Multivariate  Adjusted  (Weibull) 

Univariate  Unadjusted  (Weibull) 

Variable 

Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl) 

p-value 

Hazard  Ratio  (95%  Cl) 

p-value 

1 

57 

1 

1 

. 

Grade 

2 

95 

1.19  (0.55  to  2.60) 

1.52  (0.72  to  3.21) 

0.278 

3 

66 

1.74  (0.72  to  4.18) 

2.06  (0.96  to  4.42) 

0.065 

<2  cm 

108 

1 

1 

Size 

2~<5  cm 

101 

1.56  (0.84  to  2.92) 

B9 

1.86  (1.04  to  3.32) 

>5  cm 

9 

2. 1 8  (0,70  to  6.78) 

iia 

2.73  (0.91  to  8.23) 

43 

1 

- 

1 

mm 

175 

1.48  (0.70  to  3.14) 

0.306 

0.86  (0.45  to  1.63) 

■tiratEM 

StatSA 

Low  (0) 

30 

2.55  (1.31  to  4.98) 

0.006 

2.60  (1.36  to  4.96) 

High(>0) 

188 

1 

- 

1 

*  Global  lest:  (4)  =  15.06,  p  = 

0.0046 
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Figure  Legends 

Figure  1.  Nuclear  localization  of  Stat5a  (Nuc-StatSa)  is  lost  during  breast  cancer  progression.  A) 
Detection  of  nuclear  localized  StatSa  by  immunofluorescence  and  quantified  by  AQUA  revealed  a 
significant  reduction  in  Nuc-Stat5a  protein  in  invasive  ductal  carcinoma  (IDC;  n=66)  and  lymph  node 
metastases  (n=19)  when  compared  to  normal  breast  tissue  {n=23)  and  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ 
(DCIS;  n=18).  B)  Levels  of  nuclear  localized  StatSb  (Nuc-Stat5b)  remained  unchanged  between 
normal  {n=24),  DCIS  (n=12),  IDC  (n=67)  and  lymph  node  metastases  (n=13)  in  the  same  breast 
progression  array  (Material  I).  C)  Representative  images  of  StatSa  and  StatSb  detected  by 
immunofluorescence  in  normal  human  breast  tissue  and  lymph  node  metastases.  D) 
Immunoprecipitation  of  StatSa  (94  kDa)  or  StatSb  (92  kDa)  protein  from  T47D  breast  cancer  cells, 
followed  by  immunoblotting  with  the  StatSa,  StatSb,  or  a  pan-Stat5a/b  antibody,  revealed  specificity 
and  lack  of  cross-reactivity  of  the  StatSa  and  StatSb  antibodies.  E-F)  Levels  of  total  cellular  StatSa 
protein  (E),  but  not  total  cellular  StatSb  protein  (F),  were  significantly  reduced  over  breast  cancer 
progression  (Material  I).  G)  StatSa  protein  (upper  panels)  translocated  to  the  nucleus  following  ex 
vivo  prolactin  stimulation  of  human  breast  tissue  explants.  Similarly,  tyrosine  phosphorylated 
StatSa/b  (pY-Stat5a/b)  is  induced  in  the  nuclei  of  the  same  breast  tissue  following  ex  vivo  stimulation 
with  prolactin  (lower  panels).  Statistical  differences  (ANOVA,  Dunnett  T3  post-hoc  test)  in  levels  of 
nuclear  and  total  cellular  StatSa  or  StatSb  over  breast  cancer  progression  in  relation  to  normal 
histological  type  are  indicated;  ***  p<0.001,  *  p<0.05.  AQUA  -  Automated  Quantitative  Analysis; 
DCIS  -  ductal  carcinoma  in  sitw,  IDC  -  invasive  ductal  carcinoma;  LN  Met  -  lymph  node  metastasis. 

Figure  2.  Loss  of  nuclear  StatSa  (Nuc-Stat5a)  predicts  unfavorable  breast  cancer  prognosis.  A-B) 
Nuclear  localization  of  StatSa  was  detected  by  standard  DAB  IHC  and  pathologist  review  of  whole 
tissue  sections  in  Material  II.  Kaplan-Meier  analysis  indicated  that  patients  with  low  levels  of  Nuc- 
StatSa  had  A)  reduced  time-to-recurrence  (TTR)  of  breast  cancer  and  B)  poor  breast  cancer-specific 

survival  (CSS).  C)  Immunofluorescence  and  quantitative  AQUA  analysis  of  Nuc-Stat5a  revealed  by 
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Kaplan-Meier  analysis  that  loss  of  Nuc-Stat5a  was  prognostic  of  poor  breast  cancer-specific  survival 
(CSS)  in  Material  III.  Censored  cases  (+)  and  number  of  patients  per  group  are  indicated. 

Figure  3.  Low  levels  of  nuclear  Stat5a  (Nuc-Stat5a)  predict  poor  response  to  antiestrogen  therapy. 
A-B)  Nuc-Stat5a  was  detected  by  DAB-chromogen  IHC  and  pathologist  scoring  of  whole  tissue 
sections  from  node-negative  breast  cancer  patients  treated  with  antiestrogen  monotherapy  (Material 
IV).  The  lack  of  nuclear  localization  of  StatSa  predicted  A)  poor  breast  cancer-specific  survival  (CSS) 
and  B)  reduced  time-to-recurrence  (TTR)  of  breast  cancer.  C-D)  Nuc-Stat5a  expression  levels  were 
measured  by  immunofluorescence  and  quantified  by  AQUA  in  node-negative  and  positive  breast 
cancer  patients  treated  with  antiestrogen  monotherapy  (Material  V).  Low  levels  of  Nuc-Stat5a  was 
predictive  of  C)  poor  cancer-specific  survival  (CSS)  and  D)  reduced  TTR  of  breast  cancer.  Kaplan- 
Meier  plots  with  censored  cases  (+)  and  number  of  patients  per  group  indicated. 
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Figure  1. 
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Figure  2. 
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0  ^  100  150  200  2k  300  3^ 

Time  to  Recurrence  (TTR;  Months) 
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Figure  3. 
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Abstract 


Purpose.  Matrix  Metalloproteinase- 1  (MMP-1)  is  a  ubiquitously  expressed  interstitial  collagenase.  Over¬ 
expression  of  MMP-1  is  associated  with  initiating  mammaiy  tumorigenesis  by  degrading  stroma  and 
releasing  growth  factors.  A  single  guanine  insertion  in  the  MMP-1  promoter  region  creates  the  binding  site 
5’-GGAT-3’,  for  the  ETS  transcription  factor,  which  increases  the  expression  of  MMP-1.  MMP-1  2G 
insertion  polymorphism  is  Ihiked  to  early  onset,  increased  risk  or  aggressiveness  of  several  cancers.  We 
studied  the  effect  of  this  polymorphism  on  MMP-1  expression  and  severity  of  breast  cancer. 

Method,  The  genotype  of  132  patients  was  sequenced.  This  consisted  of  52  invasive  breast  cancers,  50  ductal 
carcinoma  in  situ/lobiilar  carcinoma  in  situ,  13  atypical  ductal  hj^jerplasia  and  17  benign  breast  disease. 
Genotype  data  were  analyzed  together  with  immunohistochemical  results  for  MMP-1,  ER/PR,  HER2,  and 
P53. 

Results.  We  found  no  significant  difference  in  the  distribution  of  MMP-1  genotype  among  the  study  groups. 
However,  in  the  invasive  breast  cancer  gioup,  the  2G  insertion  polymorphism  was  significantly  coirelated 
with  the  expression  of  MMP-1  {P  =  0.03),  HER2  and  P53  {P  =  0.04  respectively).  The  expression  of  MMP-1 
was  significantly  higher  in  atypical  ductal  hypeiplasia  patients  compared  to  those  with  benign  breast  disease 
(E  =  0.02)  and  in  the  invasive  cancer  group  compared  to  the  in  situ  cancer  group  (P  =  0.03). 

Conclusions.  The  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism  is  associated  with  breast  cancer  severity  and  this  may 
have  a  biological  association  with  the  expression  of  other  clinical  prognostic  markers.  MMP-1  over¬ 
expression  is  associated  with  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  and  local  uivasion. 

Key  words:  breast  cancer,  gene  polymoiphism,  matiix  metalloproteinases  (MMPs),  MMP-1  gene,  tumor 
progression,  prognosis 
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Introduction 


Matrix  Metalloproteinases  (MMPs)  are  a  large  family  of  calcium-dependent  Einc-contai.nng  proteinases. 
TIrey  can  degrade  components  of  extracellular  matrix  (ECM)  and  function  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  include 
promoting  cell  proliferation,  migration,  differentiation,  apoptosis  and  angiogenesis  [1-5].  The  MMPs  are 
involved  in  physical  processes  such  as  gro\vth,  wound  liealing  and  fibrosis,  and  also  play  a  role  in  tumor 
invasion  and  metastasis  in  almost  all  luiman  cancers  [6-16].  Matrix  metalloproteinase- 1{MMP-1)  is  the  most 
ubiquitously  expressed  interstitial  collagenase.  It  cleaves  collagen  I,  II,  and  III,  the  major  components  of 
ECM.  MMP-1  has  been  implicated  in  early  detection  and  prognosis  of  breast  cancer.  Increased  expression  of 
MMP-1  has  been  reported  to  be  significantly  associated  with  precancerous  status  [17]  and  over-expression  of 

MMP-1  mRNA  has  been  coiTelated  with  high  fiequency  of  recurrence  and  fatal  outcome  in  breast  cancer 
[18]. 

Among  a  number  of  regulatory  mechanisms  that  can  impact  the  level  and  the  activity  of  MMPs, 
transcriptional  regulation  plays  one  of  the  most  important  roles.  A  single  guanine  insertion  at  -1607  bp  in  the 
promoter  region  of  MMP-lcreates  a  binding  site  (5’-GGAT-3’)  for  transcription  factor  ETS  and  enhances  tlie 
transcriptional  activity  of  MMP-l,  while  the  IG  allele  (5’-GAT-3’)  does  not.  This  ETS  binding  site  can 
cooperate  with  the  adjacent  AP-1  binding  site  to  induce  high  level  expression  of  MMP-1  tiuough  enhancing 
the  activity  of  tlie  basal  transcriptional  machinery  [19,20]. 

In  breast  cancer,  association  between  MMP-1  2G/2G  genotype  and  lympit  node  metastasis  has  been 
reported  and  MMP-1  1G/2G  polymorphism  has  been  proposed  as  a  prognostic  marker  [21,22].  Also,  the 
MMP-1  2G  polymorphism  has  been  linked  to  early-onset  of  lung  cancer  [23],  increased  risk  of 
nasophaiyngeal  carcinoma,  oral  squamous  cell  carcinoma  and  colorectal  cancer  [24-26],  aggressiveness  of 
head  and  neck  cancer  [27,28],  development  and  progression  of  endometrial  carcinoma  [29]  and  negative 
prognosis  in  patients  with  ovarian  cancer  [30]. 

To  determine  the  impact  of  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism  on  the  occuirence  and  progression  of 
breast  cancer,  we  sequenced  the  genotype  of  a  total  of  132  patients  who  either  had  breast  cancer  or  breast 
disease  to  see  if  the  MMP-I  1G/2G  genotype  conelates  with  the  expression  of  MMP-1  and  /or  the  disease 
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status  of  the  patient.  We  further  explored  the  possible  relationship  of  this  polymorphism  with  known  clinical 
markers  of  breast  cancer  such  as  HER2  and  P53. 


Materials  and  Methods 

Subject  selection 

All  participants  were  ftilly  consented  patients  recruited  under  the  Institutional  Review  Board  approved 
protocols  of  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP).  They  were  women,  18  years  of  age  and  above,  who 
were  attending  the  breast  clinics  of  the  CBCP  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  in 
Washington  DC,  USA,  and  the  Joyce  Murtha  Breast  Care  Center  (JMBCCyWindber  Medical  Center  (WMC) 
m  Wmdber,  PA,  USA.  A  total  of  180  patients  were  recruited  out  of  which  we  obtained  sequencing  data  for 
132  patients  consisting  of  52  invasive  breast  cancer  [IBC],  50  ductal/lobular  carcinoma  in  situ  [DCIS/LCIS], 
13  atypical  ductal  hypeiplasia  [ADH]  and  17  benign  breast  disease.  The  median  ages  for  IBC,  DCIS,  ADH 
and  benign  groups  were  62  years  (range:  36  -  86),  55  years  (range:  25  -  84),  49  years  (19  -74)  and  45  years 
(range:  26  -  71)  respectively.  Immunohistochemistiy  data  for  MMP-1  was  determined  for  165  patients. 

GenotypUtg 


Blood  DNA  was  extracted  using  the  QIAainp  blood  DNA  commercial  kit  (Qiagen).  Blood  DNA  was 
specifically  fiom  blood  clots  obtained  after  processing  peripheral  blood  into  senim.  The  DNA  was  then 
utilized  for  PCR  as  earlier  described  [20].  Briefly,  PCR  reaction  was  canied  out  in  a  total  volume  of  50  pi 
with  1  OOng  genomic  DNA,  0.2mM  dNTP,  2mM  MgSO^,  50nM  each  of  the  two  primers  and  lunit  of  platinum 
Taq  DNA  high  fidelity  polymerase  (Invitrogen).  Tiie  primer  sequences  for  amplifying  MMP-1  were:  forward 
primer  5’TTGCCAGATGGGACAGTGTATGAG-3’;  reverse  primer  5>- 

ACATTAAATTGTCTTGGGTACTGGT-3’.  The  PCR  reaction  started  with  30  seconds  incubation  at  94°C 
followed  by  10  cycles  of  30  seconds  incubation  at  94°C,  30  seconds  incubation  at  52“C,  and  2  minutes 
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incubation  at  68°C;  30  cycles  of  30  seconds  incubation  at  94°C.  30  seconds  incubation  at  and  1  minute 
30  seconds  at  68-C  with  4  minutes  incubation  at  68°C.  The  amplification  was  verified  on  1.2%  agarose  gel. 

PCR  products  were  cleaned  up  with  Exonuclease  I  &  SInimp  Alkaline  Phosphatase  enzymes 
(Afiymetrics)  to  remove  primers.  Cycle  sequencing  reactions  were  performed  with  a  nested  primer  (5’- 
AGTGTTCnTGGTCTCTGC-3’)  and  purified  by  ethanol  precipitation  (including  7.5M  ammonium 
acetate).  DNA  pellets  were  then  dried,  resuspended  in  MegaBACE  Loading  Solution  and  sequenced  using 

the  MegaBACE  1000  (GE  Healthcare).  Data  was  analyzed  with  Sequence  Analysis  v4.0  software  (GE 
Healthcare). 

Inimumhistocljemistiy  (IHC) 


Formalin-fixed  paraffin  embedded  sections  of  the  selected  cases  were  reftieved  fiom  the  tissue  repository  to 
detennine  expression  level  of  MMP-1  by  IHC.  The  pathological  diagnosis  of  each  case  was  confirmed  by  the 
CBCP  pathologist  using  a  freshly  prepared  Hematoxylin  and  Eosin  slide.  For  all  confirmed  cases,  seven 
slides  of  4  microns  sections  were  cut  and  subjected  to  IHC  analysis  for  MMP-1.  Antibody  optimization  was 
performed  to  establish  the  required  optimal  conditions.  For  the  determination  of  MMP-1  expression,  we 


utilized  a  polyclonal  rabbit  antihuman  antibody  (LabVision)  at  1 :80  dilution.  All  IHC  was  performed  at  MDR 
Global  Inc.,  Windber,  PA,  using  standardized  procedures  and  protocols.  Briefly,  each  section  was  placed  on 
positively  charged  slides  which  were  then  dried  at  59°C.  before  placing  in  SubX  solution  prior  to 
deparaffinization  and  antigen  recoveiy  using  Dako  PT  Module.  The  non-enzymatic  antigen  recoveiy  step  was 


performed  in  a  patented  microwave  oven  and  the  slides  were  washed  thoroughly  in  distilled  water  before 
placing  in  TBS  buffer.  Immunostaining  was  performed  on  the  Dako  Autostainer  with  the  application  of 
primary  antibody  followed  by  washing  the  slides  again  with  TBS  buffer.  The  appropriate  detection  reagent 


was  then  dispensed  onto  the  slides  followed  by  another  wash  in  TBS  buffer  and  Diaminobenzidine 


‘'DAB”/hydrogen  peroxide  for  color  visualization.  All  the  slides  were  counterstained  with  hematoxylin. 
Appropriately  selected  tissue  specimens  were  used  as  positive  controls  for  each  primaiy  antibody.  IHC  data 
for  MMP-1  was  scored  as  either  0  (no  expression)  or  increasing  expression  of  1+,  2+  or  3+  (Figurel). 
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Inm.u„ohls,o»he,„is,ry  da, a  for  ER,  PR.  HER2,  and  P53  we  cneriad  fiom  „.e  ollnica,  database  of  ,he  CBCP 
and  subjected  to  analyses  with  data  on  MMP-1  genotyping  and  expression. 

St  at istfcal  A  tialysis 

Statistical  analyses  svere  catried  out  using  SAS  9.1  for  Windows  (SAS  institute,  Cary,  NC).  The  association 
between  MMP-1  expression/polyinotphlsni  and  disease  status  was  determined  using  Chl-sqoate  or  Fisher’s 
exact  test  when  the  numbers  of  the  cases  were  small.  The  Jonckheere-Terpstra  test  for  trend  was  used  to 
assess  the  correlation  between  MMP-l  genotype  and  expression  level.  The  Jonckheere-Tetpslm  test  is  a 
nonpatatnelric  statislical  lest,  which  examines  the  ordered  differences  of  MMP-1  expression  level  among 

polymorphism  classes.  Odds  Ratios  (ORs)  and  95%  Confidence  Intervals  (CIs)  were  calculated  by  logistic 
regression.  In  all  cases,  P  <  0.05  was  reqiiiied  for  significance. 


Results 

The  distribution  of  1G/2G  genotypes  in  the  132  selected  patients  was  according  to  the  Hardy-Weinbetg 
equilibrium  [20J.  In  the  ADH  group,  91%  (10  out  of  1 1)  of  the  patients  showed  high  expression  of  MMP-1, 
while  in  the  benign  group,  only  48%  (12  out  of  25)  expmssed  MMP-1  at  a  high  level.  The  expression  of 
MMP-l  was  significantly  associated  with  the  disease  status  (P  -  0.02;  Table  I).  Compared  to  subjects 
expiessing  low  levels  (0/1+)  of  MMP-1,  the  odds  for  subjects  expressing  high  levels  (2+/3+)  of  MMP-1  to 
develop  ADH  increased  10.83  times  (OR  =  10.83;  95%  Cl,  1.2-97.8;  Table  1).  When  the  expression  of 
MMP-1  in  IBC  was  compared  with  /«  sl,«  breast  cancer  (DCIS/LCIS),  we  found  that  58%  of  the  IBC  patients 
had  high  MMP-I  expression,  which  was  significantly  higher  than  that  of  the  DCIS/LCIS  group  (.v'-  4.79,  Df 

-1,  P  -  0.03;  Table  2).  Patients  expressing  high  levels  of  MMP-1  had  a  2.20  fold  increased  risk  of  developing 
invasive  breast  cancer  (OR  =  2.20;  95%  Cl,  1.09-4.44;  Table  2). 

There  was  no  signifiom,  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  MMP-l  10/2G  gcnohtpes  between  the  sindy 
groups.  Differences  observed  in  allele  frequencies  between  the  greups  were  not  statistically  significant  (P  > 
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0.05)  (Data  not  shown).  Howeve.-  within  the  IBC  group,  we  observed  a  significant  association  between  the 
expression  of  MMP-1  and  tire  MMP-1  genotypes  (Table  3;  />  =  0.03).  In  this  group,  57%  of  the  patients 
expressing  low  MMP-I  irad  tlie  IG/IG  lioinozygote  genotype  wliile  80%  of  those  expressing  high  MMP-1 
(3+)  were  either  1G/2G  carriers  or  iioniozygous  for  2G  as  displayed  graphically  in  Figure  2a.  Figure  2b 
shows  tire  direct  correlation  between  increased  MMP-I  expression  and  the  2G  allele  frequency.  This 
association  between  the  MMP-1  2G  inser  tion  irolyniorphisrn  and  MMP-1  expression  was  not  observed  in  the 
other  study  groitps.  Finally,  we  analyzed  the  data  to  determine  if  the  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism  had 
any  assocratron  with  other  known  breast  cancer  pr  ognostic  markers  such  as  ER/PR,  HER2  and  P53  in  the  IBC 
gr  oup.  We  observed  a  significant  difference  in  tire  distribution  of  the  MMP-]  genotypes  between  the  HER2+ 
and  HER2-  patients  (Table  4).  Notably,  the  percentage  of  IG/IG  homozygote  was  similar  in  these  two  groups 
(Table  4);  but  the  percentage  of  IG/2G  heterozygotes  significantly  deceased  arrd  the  percentage  of  the 
2G/2G  hornozygotes  sigrrificantly  increased  in  HER2+  group  compared  to  the  HER2-  group  (P  =  0.04;  Table 
4  ).  Compared  to  the  1G/2G  carriers,  patients  carrying  the  2G/2G  genotype  have  a  7.5-fold  (95%CI,  1.48- 
37.9;  P  =  0.03;  Table  4)  mcreased  odds  of  expressirrg  HER2;  however,  the  odds  for  IG/IG  carriers  to  express 
HER2  was  only  increased  2.78  fold,  which  was  not  statistically  significant  (P  =  0.29).  We  also  observed 
srgnrficant  assocratron  between  MMP-1  genotype  distribution  and  the  expression  of  P53  in  IBC  patients 
(Table  5).  Compared  with  1G/2G  carriers,  the  odds  for  the  2G/2G  carriers  to  express  P53  increased  5.88  fold 
(95%CI,  5.26-33.3;  P  =  0.049)  while  the  odds  for  the  IG/IG  carriers  to  express  P53  increased  5.26  fold 
(95%CI,  1.18-25;  P  =  0.038;  Table  5).  There  was  no  association  between  the  polymorphism  and  the  ER/PR 
status  of  the  IBC  patients  (P  >  0.05)  (Data  not  shown). 

Discussion 

We  determined  the  expression  of  MMP-1  in  patients  with  betrign  breast  disease,  ADH  (a  precancerous 
condition  which  posses  an  incr  eased  risk  of  br  east  cancer  development),  in  situ  and  invasive  breast  cancers. 
We  observed  significantly  increased  expression  of  MMP-1  in  ADH  patients  compared  to  benign  breast 
disease  (P  =  0.02)  and  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  expression  of  MMP-1  in  IBC  compared  with  DCIS/LCIS  (P 
-  0.03).  Interesturgly,  we  also  found  that  the  expression  of  MMP-1  in  the  in  situ  foci  of  IBC  tumors  are  also 
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significantly  higher  than  that  of  pure  DCIS  specimens  (P  =  0.033.  data  not  shown),  but  not  significantly 
different  fioin  tliat  of  the  invasive  foci  of  IBC  specimens  (P  =  0.595,  data  not  shown).These  observations 
indicate  an  association  between  MMP-1  expression  and  disease  status  in  breast  cancer  and  a  role  for  MMP-1 
in  the  development  and  progression  of  breast  cancer.  Our  results  are  consistent  with  earlier  studies  that 
support  (i)  the  role  of  MMP-1  as  a  candidate  precancerous  marker  for  early  detection  of  breast  cancer  [17] 

and  (ii)  the  notion  that  over-expression  of  MMP-l  is  important  for  the  invasion  and  progression  of  breast 
cancer  [18,19,21], 

The  genotype  distribution  of  the  MMP-1  between  the  different  patient  groups,  was  not  significantly 
different  {P  >  0.05),  suggesting  that  the  MMP-I  polymorphism  may  not  contribute  to  the  development  of 
breast  cancer.  However,  our  study  shows  an  association  between  the  2G  genotype  and  MMP-I  expression  in 
advanced  disease  as  observed  in  the  IBC  patient  group  (P  =  0.03;  Table  3).  The  2G  allele  fiequency  for 
invasive  breast  cancer  patients  expressing  lo^v  MMP-1  was  0.29  (for  1+)  and  0.44  (for  2+);  while  IBC 
patients  expressing  high  MMP-1  (3-1-)  had  a  2G  allele  fi  equency  of  0.6  (Figure  2b).  Thus  in  the  IBC  patients, 
the  expression  of  MMP-1  was  positively  correlated  with  the  2G  allele.  However,  we  did  not  find  association 
of  MMP-I  genotypes  and  MMP-1  expression  in  all  the  other  study  groups.  While  the  2G  polymoiphism  may 
contribute  to  increased  expression  of  MMP-1  in  IBC,  the  obseiwation  in  ADH  indicates  that  other  factors  may 
contribute  to  increased  expression  of  MMP-1  in  this  subgroup  of  breast  cancer  patients.  As  reported,  MMP-1 
expression  can  be  increased  by  many  stimuli  including  groMh  factors,  inflainmatoiy  interleukins,  heat  and 

UV-light,  which  can  stimulate  mitogen-activated  protein  kinases  (MAPK)  and  activate  MMP-1  transcription 
[31-34]. 

Higher  2G  allele  fiequencies  have  been  reported  in  breast  cancer  patients  with  lymph  node-metastasis 
compared  with  patients  without  metastasis,  which  highlights  this  polymorpliism  as  a  prognostic  marker  for 
bieast  cancel  [21,22,35].  Consistently,  we  found  significant  association  between  the  MMP-1  2G 
polymoiphism  and  HER2  expression  in  IBC  patients  (Table  4).  Forty  four  percent  (10  out  of  23)  of  patients 
expressing  HER2,  had  the  homozygous  2G/2G  genotype  compared  to  15%  of  the  patients  (4  out  of  26)  not 
expressing  HER2  (Table  4).  The  distribution  curve  of  the  genotype  shifted  to  a  higher  frequency  of  2G 
homozygotes  in  HER2+  group.  In  breast  cancer,  the  amplification  of  the  Hei^/neu  oncogene  is  a  well 
established  prognostic  marker  which  is  associated  with  relapse  and  short  survival  [36,37];  HER2  over- 
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expression  has  also  been  correlated  with  poor  outcome  [38-40],  The  association  of  the  MMP-I  2G  insertion 
polymorphism  with  this  clinical  biomarker  ftirther  indicates  its  role  in  breast  cancer  prognosis.  Studies  have 
shown  that  both  MMP-1  2G  polymorphism  and  HER2  over-expression  can  up-regulate  MMP-1  expression 
via  different  molecular  mechanisms  [19,41],  The  2G  single  nucleotide  polymorphism  of  MMP-1  affects  the 
basal  transcription  of  MMP-1  tluough  regulating  ETS-1  and  AP-1  [19,20],  while  HER2  can  further  increase 
MMP-1  expression  through  activating  ER8 1,  another  member  of  ETS  family  [41],  We  can  therefore  speculate 
a  woise  piognosis  for  IBC  patients  who  cany  the  MMP-1  2G/2G  genotype  and  also  over-express  HER2,  in 
which  the  expression  of  MMP-1  would  be  dramatically  increased  leading  to  lymph  vascular  metastasis  and 
poor  overall  survival  [18,42],  Although  in  the  current  study  we  did  not  observe  a  significant  relationship 
between  HER2  and  MMP-1  over  expression  in  the  IBC  group  (data  not  shown),  this  could  be  due  to  the  effect 
of  unknown  mechanisms,  for  example,  a  negative  feedback  effect  from  increased  MMP-1  expression  on 
HER2  transcription.  We  did,  however,  observe  a  conelation  between  the  2G  insertion  polymorphism  and 
MMP-1  expression  in  the  IBC  patients  only  (E  =  0.03)  and  not  in  the  other  study  categories,  further 
supporting  the  notion  that  MMP-1  2G  polymorphism  is  associated  with  disease  severity  and  poor  prognosis  in 
breast  cancer.  We  did  not  specify  the  localization  of  the  MMP-1  expression  (stromal  versus  tumor  cell)  and 
are  aware  that  this  could  have  implications  in  breast  caneer  prognosis  [43], 

Over  expression  of  P53  is  also  associated  with  breast  cancer  progression  and  is  reported  as  yet  another 
clinical  piognostic  marker  for  breast  cancer.  Both  P53  mutation  and  accumulation  have  been  associated  with 
poor  prognosis  [44-47],  Thor  et  al  found  significant  correlation  of  P53  accumulation  with  short  metastasis- 
free  and  overall  survival  in  both  sporadic  and  familial  breast  cancers  [47],  They  also  found  association 
between  accumulation  of  P53  and  P53  mutation  [47],  Wild  type  P53  can  dowi  regulate  MMP-1  expression 
by  disrupting  the  communication  between  AP-1  and  basal  transcriptional  complex  in  human  foreskin 
fibroblast  cells  [48,49].  However,  the  repression  effect  of  P53  on  MMP-1  expression  is  lost  in  osteogenic 
sarcoma  cells  over  expressing  mutant  P53  [48],  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  effect  of  accumulated  or 
mutated  P53  on  MMP-1  expression  in  breast  cancer.  So  far,  we  did  not  observe  an  association  between 
MMP-1  and  P53  expression  in  our  study,  but  we  observed  a  significant  difference  in  the  distribution  of 
MMP-1  genotypes  between  P53+  and  P53-  patients  (P  =  0.04;  Table  4).  There  was  a  significant  decrease  in 
the  number  of  heterozygotes  (1G/2G)  and  increased  number  of  lioniozygotes  (IG/IG  and  2G/2G)  in  the 
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P53+  patients  compared  to  the  P53-  patients  {P  =  0.02).  The  overall  effect  of  this  difference  on  MMP-1 
expression  in  P53+  A  patients  may  need  fmther  investigation.  Although  the  observed  pattern  of  MMP-] 
genotype  distribution  in  P53  expressing  tumors  varied  fiom  that  observed  in  the  HER2  expressing  tumors, 
these  observations  point  to  some  level/degree  of  connectivity  between  the  MMP-1  polymorphism  and  other- 
factors  associated  with  breast  cancer  severity  and  poor  prognosis. 

In  summary,  our  results  reveal  a  contribution  of  the  MMP-1  -1607nt  single  nucleotide  polymorphism  to 
breast  cancer  severity  as  observed  in  its  association  with  MMP-1  and  HER2  over  expression  in  IBC  (Table  3 
and  4).  Our  study  also  shows  that  MMP-1  over  expression  is  associated  with  increased  risk  (Table  1)  and 
local  invasion  (Table  2)  of  breast  cancer.  Based  on  our  results  and  the  multistep  model  of  breast 
carcinogenesis,  the  tiansition  fiom  normal  epithelium  to  invasive  breast  cancer  via  non-atypical  hyperplasia, 
atypical  hypeiplasia  and  in  situ  carcinoma  [50-53],  we  postulate  a  model  for  the  impact  of  MMP-1  2G 
insertion  polymorphism  on  breast  cancer  (Figure  3). 


The  MMP-1  2G  polymorphism  and  over  expression  of  MMP-1  have  potential  as  prognostic  markers  in 
breast  cancer.  More  comprehensive  studies  are  required  to  folly  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  interaction 
of  this  polymorphism  with  other  prognostic  markers,  and  to  explore  the  impact  of  this  polymorphism  alone  or 
with  other  prognostic  markers  on  disease  tree  or  overall  survival  in  breast  cancer.  Such  studies  will  elucidate 
the  full  potential  of  MMP-I  2G  polymoiphism  as  an  independent  prognostic  marker  in  breast  cancer. 


Conclusion 

To  study  the  impact  of  MMP-I  1G/2G  polymoiphism  on  breast  cancer  development,  we  genotyped  132 
patients  with  benign  breast  disease,  ADH,  DCIS/LCIS  and  IBC  and  analyzed  our  results  with  expression  data 
of  the  following  breast  cancer  prognostic  markers,  MMP-1,  ER,  PR,  HER2  and  P53.  We  found  that  over 
expression  of  MMP-1  is  associated  with  breast  cancer  onset  and  disease  severity.  We  report  here,  for  the  first 
time,  that  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism  is  significantly  associated  with  HER2  and  P53  expression. 
HER2  over-expression,  P53  accumulation,  or  the  coexistence  of  these  two,  are  known  molecular  markers  in 
breast  cancer  prognosis  [36,38,40,47,54].  The  association  of  MMP-I  2G  insertion  polymorphism  with  these 
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two  bioniarkeis  iii  invasive  breast  cancer  supports  the  role  of  MMP-I  2G  polymoiphisra  in  breast  cancer 
prognosis  and  may  provide  ne\v  molecular  tools  for  sub  classification  of  invasive  breast  cancer. 
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Figure  Legends 


Fig.l  Representative  iinniunoliistocliemical  staining  of  MMP-I  in  a  patient  with  invasive  breast  cancer  (ID 
#100002283).  The  figure  shows  the  image  magnified  at  20X  and  40X. 


Fig.2a  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism  is  correlated  with  MMP-1  expression  in  IBC. 

Subjects  with  IBC  were  grouped  accordhig  to  the  expression  level  of  MMP-1{1+,  2+  and  3+).  The  percentage 
of  honiozygotes  (IG/IG  and  2G/2G)  and  heterozygotes  (1G/2G)  were  then  plotted  against  MMP-1  expression 
level  based  on  the  Immunohistochemical  score  of  1+,  2+  and  3+.  As  MMP-1  expression  increased,  the 
percentage  of  IG/IG  homozygotes  decreased,  while  the  percentage  of  2G  carriers  (1G/2G  heterozygotes)  and 
homozygotes  (2G/2G)  increased.  Results  show  a  relationship  between  2G  insertion  and  MMP-1  expression  in 
IBC  patients. 

Fig.2b  The  MMP-1  2G  allele  fiequency  correlates  with  MMP-1  expression  level. 

Allele  frequency  of  subjects  in  the  IBC  group  were  plotted  against  the  expression  level  of  MMP-1(1+,  2+  and 
3+)  as  obtained  fi'om  immunohistochemistiy  readings.  The  2G  allele  frequency  increased  with  increasing 
expression  of  MMP-1 . 


Fig.3  A  model  of  the  impact  of  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism  on  breast  cancer. 

Over-  expression  of  MMP-1  contributes  to  both  increased  risk  and  local  mvasion  in  breast  cancer.  While  the 
MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism  may  not  contr  ibute  to  either  event,  otlier  regulator  s  must  be  involved  in 
up-regulating  MMP-I  levels  in  the  different  steps  leading  to  breast  cancer  onset  and  development.  However, 
the  MMP-1  2G  polymorphism  is  significantly  associated  with  disease  severity  and  this  is  supported  by  its 
correlation  with  MMP-1  expression  and  the  expression  status  of  HER2  and  P53  in  IBC  patients.  Over¬ 
expression  of  MMP-1  induced  by  this  polyrnorplrism  together  with  other  regulators  predicts  an  adverse 
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omcome  of  b,«  cancer.  Thus.  MMP-1  20  insertion  polymorphism  is  a  potential  marker  for  breast 
prognosis. 


cancer 
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Table  1.  The  expression  of  MMP-1  in  subjects  with  benign  breast  disease 


MMPl  expression 


Benign  {n=25) 
n(%) 


ADH{n=n) 
n  (%) 


OR 


Low  (0/1+)  13  (52)  1  (9)  1 

High(2+/3+)  12(48)  10(91)  10.83 


*  Fisher’s  exact  test,  2-  tailed 
ADH-atypical  ductal  hyperplasia 


versus  atypical  hyperplasia 


95%CI  P* 


1.20-97.80  0.02 
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Table  2.  Tlie  expression  of  MMP-1  in  subjects  with  in  situ  versus  invasive  breast  cancer 


MMPl  expression 

DCIS/LCIS  (n=64) 

n(%) 

IBC  (n=65) 

n(»/o) 

OR  95%C1 

P* 

Low  (0/1+) 

39(61) 

27  (42) 

1 

High  (2+/3+) 

25  (39) 

38  (58) 

2.20  1.09-4.44 

0.03 

*  X  test ,  2-tailed 

DCIS-ductal  carcinoma  in  situ;  LCIS-lobuIar  carcinoma  in  situ;  IBC-invasive  breast  cancer 
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Table  3.  MMP-1  2G  insertion  polymorphism  is  correlated  witli 
MMP-1  expression  in  IBC 

Genotype 

MMP-1  expression  (n=41) 

l+(n=I4) 

n(%) 

2+  (n=17) 

n(%) 

3+  (11=10) 

n(%) 

IG/IG 

8(57) 

6(35) 

2(20) 

1G/2G 

4(29) 

7(41) 

4(40) 

2G/2G 

2(14) 

4(24) 

4(40) 

P  —  0.03  (Joncklieere-Terpstra  test) 


Table  4.  MMP-1  1G/2/G  polymoiphism  is  correlated  with  HER2  expression  in  IBC 


Genotype 

HER2-(n=26) 

n(f) 

HER2+(n=23) 

n(f) 

OR 

95%C1 

IG/IG 

10(0.39) 

9  (0.39) 

2.78 

0.64-12.06 

0.29 

1G/2G 

12(0.46) 

4(0.17) 

1 

2G/2G 

4(0.15) 

10(0.44) 

7.50 

1.48-37.90 

0.03 

Overall  P*  =  0.04 
*  Fisher’s  exact  test,  2-  tailed 


Table  5.  MMP-1  1G/2/G  polyjiioiphism  is  correlated  with  P53  expression  in  IBC 


Genotype 

P53-(n=21) 

n  (f) 

P53+(n=22) 

n(f) 

OR 

95%C1 

IG/IG 

5  (0.24) 

10  (0.45) 

5.26 

1.18-25.00 

0.038 

1G/2G 

13  (0.62) 

5  (0.23) 

1 

2G/2G 

3  (0.14) 

7  (0.32) 

5.88 

5.26-33.30 

0.049 

Overall  P*  =  0.04 
*  Fisher’s  exact  test,  2-  tailed 


Fig.l 
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Introduction:  The  2005  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC)  Act  recommended  closing  33 
major  United  States  military  bases  and  the  "realignment"  {either  enlarging  or  shrinking)  of  29 
others.  As  part  of  a  Base  Realignment  and  Ciosure  announcement  on  May  13,  2005,  the 
Department  of  Defense  proposed  replacing  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  with  a  new  Walter 
Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center  (WRNMMCl.  The  new  center  would  be  on  the  grounds  of 
the  National  Naval  Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  seven  miles  (11  km)  from  WRAMC's 
current  location  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  proposal  is  part  of  a  program  to  transform  medical 
facilities  into  joint  facilities,  with  staff  including  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  medical  personnel.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  required  to  begin  implementing  the  recommendations  by  September 
15,  2007  and  must  complete  implementation  no  later  than  September  15,  2011. 

Methods:  Leadership  set  the  tone  with  COL  Craig  Shriver  named  the  integrated  Chief  for  Breast 
Care  and  CAPT  Philip  Perdue  named  the  Integrated  Chief  of  General  Surgery.  Each  began 
seeing  breast  clinic  at  the  other's  facility  and  frequently  met  to  compare  the  best  (and  worst)  of 
each.  The  Army  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  has  a  three  day  annual  offsite  meeting  each  year 
and  our  Navy  colleagues  were  invited  to  attend.  On  the  last  morning  of  the  2009  meeting,  COL 
Shriver  and  CAPT  Perdue  led  a  brainstorming  session  to  generate  ideas  on: 

•  What  do  we  want  our  new  breast  center  to  be/do/have? 

•  What  resources  (people)  do  we  have  now  to  do  that?  What  don’t  we  have? 

•  Plan/Timeline  for  Way  Forward:  Meetings,  Site  Visits,  Working  Groups 

•  Patient/Research  Flow  at  New  Center 

The  administrative  and  nursing  leadership  from  both  the  Army  and  Navy  facilities  established 
work  groups  to  address  issues  such  as  clinic  flow,  the  multidisciplinary  conference,  clinic  ddcor 
and  research. 

Results:  Although  very  much  a  work  in  progress,  close  working  relationships  have  begun 
between  Army  and  Navy  leadership  and  administrative  personnel.  Finishing  ahead  of  schedule, 
the  new  Breast  and  Research  Center  at  the  new  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center  is 
open  for  business  with  Navy  personnel  in  place.  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  scheduled  to 
close  in  September  of  201 1 ,  continues  to  be  open  for  business  as  usual.  The  Navy  Breast 
Center,  a  comprehensive  center  with  a  co-located  imaging  center  has  not  been  heavily  involved 
in  research,  whereas  the  Army  facility  has  functioned  as  a  translational  research  center  of 
excellence  since  its  creation  in  2000.  Preliminary  plans  will  include  staffing  the  co-located 
imaging  center  at  the  new  Breast  and  Research  Center  with  existing  Navy  personnel.  The  clinical 


care  of  patients  will  initially  be  provided  by  the  existing  Navy  staff  and  the  research  component 
which  includes  consenting  of  patients,  completion  of  questionnaires,  and  data  QA  provided  by 
the  Army  personnel. 

Conclusions:  The  new  Breast  and  Research  Center  at  the  new  Walter  Reed  Military  Medical 
Center  is  in  its  infancy.  Cheryl  Boglarsky,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Research  at  Human  Synergistics 
International  identifies  steps  to  successful  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Step  one  requires  everyone 
to  understand  that  a  merger  will  transform  two  organizations  into  a  new,  single  entity.  Step  two 
requires  a  new  vision,  and  step  three  involves  establishing  a  culture  that  can  deliver  that  vision. 
The  fourth  step  is  appropriate  leadership  that  embraces  the  vision.  The  new  Breast  and 
Research  Center  at  the  new  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center  is  located  in  a 
Comprehensive  Cancer  Center  whose  Implementation  Team  is  being  led  by  the  Integrated  Chief 
for  Breast  Care.  The  vision  of  a  world  class  cancer  center  providing  excellence  in  clinical  care 
and  research  has  been  determined  and  we  hope,  with  proper  care  and  feeding  by  line  managers 
through  executive  leadership,  the  systems,  structures,  technology  and  training  will  be  set  in 
motion  to  achieve  this  vision  and  the  ideal  culture  for  this  new  Breast  and  Research  Center. 
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Abstract 

In  clinical  and  translational  research  as  well  as  clinical  trial  projects,  clinical  data  collection  is  prone  to 
errors  such  as  missing  data,  and  misinterpretation  or  inconsistency  of  the  data,  A  good  quality 
assurance  (QA)  program  can  resolve  many  such  errors  though  this  requires  efficient  communications 
between  the  QA  staff  and  data  collectors.  Managing  such  communications  is  critical  to  resolving  QA 
problems  but  imposes  a  major  challenge  for  a  project  involving  multiple  clinical  and  data  processing 
sites.  We  have  developed  a  QA  issue  tracking  (QAIT)  system  to  support  clinical  data  QA  in  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP).  This  web-based  application  provides  centralized  management  of  QA 
issues  with  role-based  access  privileges.  It  has  greatly  facilitated  the  QA  process  and  enhanced  the 
overall-quality  of  the  CBCP  clinica!  data.  As  a  stand-alone  system,  QAIT  can  supplement  any  other 
clinical  data  management  systems  and  can  be  adapted  to  support  other  projects. 
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The  linkage  between  the  clinical  and  laboratory  research  domains  is  a  key  issue  in  translational  research. 
Integration  of  clinicopathologic  data  alone  is  a  major  task  given  the  number  of  data  elements  involved. 
For  a  translational  research  environment,  it  is  critical  to  make  these  data  usable  at  the  point-of-need. 
Individual  systems  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  projects  though  the  need  for  a 
generalizable  system  has  been  recognized.  Increased  use  of  Electronic  Medical  Record  data  in  transla¬ 
tional  research  will  demand  generalizing  the  system  for  integrating  clinical  data  to  support  the  study 
of  a  broad  range  of  human  diseases.  To  ultimately  satisfy  these  needs,  we  have  developed  a  system  to 
support  multiple  translational  research  projects.  This  system,  the  Data  Warehouse  for  Translational 
Research  (DW4TR),  is  based  on  a  light-weight,  patient-centric  niodularly-structured  clinical  data  model 
and  a  specimen-centric  molecular  data  model.  The  temporal  relationships  of  the  data  are  also  part  of  the 
model.  The  data  are  accessed  through  an  interface  composed  of  an  Aggregated  Biomedical-Information 
Browser  (ABB)  and  an  Individual  Subject  Information  Viewer  (ISiV)  which  target  general  users.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  developed  to  support  a  breast  cancer  translational  research  program  and  has  been  extended  to 
support  a  gynecological  disease  program.  Further  extensions  of  the  DW4TR  are  underway.  We  believe 
that  the  DW4TR  will  play  an  important  role  in  translational  research  across  multiple  disease  types. 

©  2011  Elsevier  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Translational  researcli  requires  integration  of  clinicopathologic 
data,  biospecimen  data,  and  molecular  data,  across  multiple  data 
collection  and  generation  platforms  |1-4].  It  is  also  critical  to  make 
tiiese  data  usable  at  the  point-of-need.  From  the  data  management 
perspective,  clinicopathologic  data  and  molecular  data  have  dis¬ 
tinct  features.  The  former  are  characterized  by  a  large  number  of 
data  fields,  often  with  missing  values  due  to  failure  to  collect, 
non-existence  or  inaccessibility  of  the  data.  Molecular  data,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  characterized  by  a  limited  number  of  data 
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fields,  large  number  of  records,  and  ever-evolving  data  types  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  developmciitof  new  technologies.  While  a  transla¬ 
tional  research  project  typically  collects  and  generates  its  own 
clinicopathologic  and  molecular  data,  public  domain  data  are  often 
used  as  well.  Furthermore,  temporal  information  needs  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  managed  and  presented. 

Many  clinical  and  translational  research  projects  use  question¬ 
naires  as  a  clinical  data  collection  instrument,  and  currently  using 
data  from  Electronic  Medical  Records  (EMRs)  for  translational  re¬ 
search  Is  gaining  momentum  as  EMR  systems  replace  paper-based 
medical  records.  Compared  to  EMRs,  questionnaires  are  simpler  as 
only  questions  useful  to  the  specific  research  program  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  would  be  included,  thus  managing  such  data  does  not  require 
a  comprehensive  system  covering  all  the  human  diseases.  An  EMR 
system  cannot  be  used  as  a  data  management  system  for  transla¬ 
tional  research,  due  to  the  transactional  nature  of  the  former  and 
the  reporting  and  analysis  requirements  of  the  latter.  The  require¬ 
ments  from  tlie  US  Health  Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability 
Act  of  1996  (HIPAA)  for  protection  of  patients'  Protected  Health 
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Abbreviations 

2D-DIGE  2-Dimensional,  Difference  In  Gel  Electrophoresis 

IT 

Information  Technology 

ABB 

Aggregated  Biomedical-Information  Browser 

LC-MS 

Liquid-Chromatography  Mass-Spectrometiy 

aCGH 

Array  Comparative  Genomic  Hybridization 

LIMS 

Laboratory  Information  Management  System 

AJAX 

Asynchronous  JavaScript  and  XML 

MeSH 

Medical  Subject  Heading 

Ajee 

American  Joint  Committee  on  Cancer 

MIAME 

Minimum  Information  About  a  Microarray  Experiment 

ASCO 

American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology 

MS 

Mass  Spectrometry 

BioPAX 

Biological  Pathway  Exchange 

NBIA 

National  Biomedical  Imaging  Archive 

BMI 

Body-Mass  Index 

NCI 

National  Cancer  Institute 

caBIG* 

Cancer  Biomedical  Informatics  Grid 

NCICB 

National  Cancer  Institute  Center  for  Bioinformatics 

caBIO 

Cancer  Bioinformatics  Infrastructure  Objects 

NIH 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

caCORE 

cancer  Common  Ontological  Reference  Environment 

OCT 

Optical  Cutting  Temperature  medium 

caDSR 

cancer  Data  Standards  Registry  and  Repository 

OIAP 

On-Line  Analytical  Processing 

CAP 

College  of  American  Pathologists 

MOIAP 

Multi-dimensional  OIAP 

CBCP 

Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 

ROLAP 

Relational  OIAP 

CDW 

Clinical  Data  Warehouse 

OWL 

Web  Ontology  Language 

CGEMS 

Cancer  Genetic  Markers  of  Susceptibility 

PHI 

Protected  Health  Information 

ersA 

Clinical  and  Translational  Science  Award 

PI 

Principal  Investigator 

DICOM 

Digital  Imaging  Communications  in  Medicine 

PR 

Progesterone  Receptor 

DMA 

Deoxyribonucleic  Acid 

Q.A 

Quality  Assurance 

DW 

Data  Warehouse 

RAID 

Redundant  Array  of  Independent  Disks 

DW4TR 

Data  Warehouse  for  Translational  Research 

RAM 

Random-Access  Memory 

EAV 

Entity-Attribute-Value 

REMBRANDT  Repository  of  Molecular  Brain  Neoplasia  Data 

EMR 

Electronic  Medical  Record 

RDBMS 

Relational  Database  Management  System 

ER 

Estrogen  Receptor 

RIN 

RNA  Integrity  Number 

ETL 

Extract,  Transform,  and  Load 

RNA 

Ribonucleic  Acid 

FF 

Flash  Frozen 

RT-PCR 

Real-Time  Polymerase  Chain  Reaction 

FFPE 

Formalin-Fixed,  Paraffin-Embedded 

SAS 

Statistical  Analysis  System 

FISH 

Fluorescence  In  Situ  Hybridization 

SNOMED-Cr  Systemized  Nomenclature  of  Medicine-Clinical 

GB 

Giga-Byte 

Terms 

GDP 

Gynecological  Disease  Program 

SNP 

Single-Nucleotide  Polymorphism 

GO 

Gene  Ontology 

SPSS 

Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences 

H&E 

Hematoxylin  and  Eosin 

STRIDE 

Stanford  Translational  Research  Integrated  Database 

HER2 

Human  Epidermal  growth  factor  Receptor  2 

Environment 

HIPAA 

Health  Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act  of 

TB 

Tera-Byte 

1996 

UML 

Unified  Modeling  Language 

HL7 

Health  Level  7 

UMLS 

Unified  Medical  Language  System 

12B2 

Informatics  for  Integrating  Biology  and  the  Bedside 

VCDE 

Vocabulary  and  Common  Data  Elements 

ID 

Identification 

VPD 

Virtual  Private  Database 

IHC 

Immunohistochemistry 

VPN 

Virtual  Private  Network 

IRB 

Institutional  Review  Board 

WRAMC 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 

ISIV 

Individual  Subject  Information  Viewer 

XML 

Extensible  Markup  Language 

Information  (PHI)  also  differ  between  the  two  systems.  In  addition, 
translational  research  may  not  need  all  of  the  data  contained  in  an 
EMR  and  it  requires  data  from  other  sources  as  well  including 
molecular  data.  It  is  important  that  a  data  centralization  system 
be  developed  for  translational  research  capable  of  inputting  clinical 
data  from  questionnaires  and  EMRs  for  any  human  disease,  and 
integrating  molecular  data  from  different  biocliemical,  genomic 
and  proteomic  experimental  platforms. 

Data  warehousing  as  an  important  component  of  biomedical 
informatics,  provides  a  way  for  data  integration  in  clinical  and 
translational  research  (2,5-13),  A  Data  Warehouse  (DW)  is  an 
information  repository  for  data  analysis  and  reporting  [14,15], 
For  raw  clinical  data,  an  Entity-Attribute-Value  (EAV)  data  model 
is  often  used  due  to  their  sparseness  and  dynamic  nature  [16-18]. 
Such  data  models  require  the  development  of  ontologies  to  man¬ 
age  the  complex  relationships  between  clinical  concepts/questions 
and  possible  answers.  The  user  interface  is  often  provided  by  an 
On-Line  Analytical  Processing  (OIAP)  tool,  which  provides  multidi¬ 
mensional  data  analysis  capabilities  by  aggregating  data  across 
hierarchically  organized  dimensions  using  either  a  multidimen¬ 
sional  (MOLAP)  or  relational  (ROLAP)  model  [14,15,19];  the  former 


relies  on  pre-computed  data  cubes  whereas  the  latter  directly  que¬ 
ries  a  relational  database. 

Developing  a  comprehensive  DW  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
translational  research  faces  many  challenges.  Based  on  our  own 
experience,  such  challenges  include;  management  of  operationally 
important  information,  such  as  HIPAA  compliance  and  PHI,  data  in¬ 
put  from  questionnaires  with  version  control,  data  input  from 
EMRs,  biospecimen  collection  and  banking,  data  de-identifleation, 
molecular  images,  multiple-platforms  of  molecular  data,  temporal 
information,  and  data  ownership,  etc.  From  the  system  develop¬ 
ment  perspective  challenges  include;  development  and  application 
of  ontologies  including  controlled  vocabulary  and  modeling  of  clin¬ 
ical  data,  molecular  data,  image  data,  and  temporal  data.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  development  of  graphical  user  interfaces  for  different  levels 
of  users  is  important,  and  data  security  and  accessibility  should 
be  properly  addressed. 

Ontology  development  is  very  Important  to  data  integration 
and  exchange;  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  we  focus  on  its  phys¬ 
ical  artifacts  of  terminologies/controlled  vocabulary  and  informa¬ 
tion  model/data  model  [20].  Many  ontologies  have  been 
developed,  each  sei-ving  a  specific  purpose.  In  the  clinical  field. 
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commonly  accepted  standards/ontologies  include;  Health  Level  7 
(HL7)  for  exchange  of  clinical  messages  to  support  clinical  practice 
and  healthcare  service  {21];  Medical  Subject  Heading  (MeSH)  for 
medical  literature  indexing  which  has  also  proven  useful  for  clas¬ 
sification  of  biomedical  entities  [22i:  Systemized  Nomenclature 
of  Medicine-Clinical  Terms  (SNOMED-CT),  as  a  comprehensive 
clinical  healthcare  terminology  organized  hierarchically  (23];  and 
Digital  Imaging  Communications  in  Medicine  (DICOM)  for  medical 
image  annotations  (24],  For  biological  research,  Gene  Ontology 
(GO),  arguably  the  most  successful  biological  ontology,  is  aimed 
to  standardize  the  representation  of  gene  and  gene  product  attri¬ 
butes  across  species  and  databases  [25|;  Minimum  Information 
About  a  Microarray  Experiment  (MIAME)  for  microarray-based 
technologies  is  generally  accepted  by  the  community  [26|;  Biolog¬ 
ical  Pathway  Exchange  (BioPAX)  is  for  pathway  data  exchange  [27|. 
NCI  Thesaurus  provides  reference  terminology  for  many  NCI  and 
other  systems  covering  vocabulary  for  clinical  care  and  transla¬ 
tional  and  basic  research  [28  j.  Systems  have  been  developed  to 
unify  existing  ontologies  or  provide  ontology  library  services,  for 
example  the  BioPortal  by  the  US  National  Center  for  Biomedical 
Ontology  [29],  and  the  Ontology  Lookup  Service  by  European 
Bioinformatics  Institute  based  on  the  Open  Biomedical  Ontology 
format  |30],  The  Unified  Medical  Language  System  (UMLS)  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  US  National  Library  of  Medicine,  aims  to  provide  ad 
hoc  linkages  across  life  science  ontologies  (31).  A  number  of  re¬ 
views  are  available  including  ones  discussing  development,  imple¬ 
mentation,  and  use  of  ontologies  {20,32-34). 

Temporal  information  is  also  very  important  in  modeling  health 
and  disease  development.  We  consider  disease  as  a  process,  not  a 
state.  Breast  cancer,  for  example,  takes  many  years  to  develop  be¬ 
fore  a  lesion  can  be  detected  by  mammography  [35].  First  consid¬ 
ered  by  artificial  intelligence  researchers  in  the  1980s,  temporal 
reasoning  and  temporal  data  query  became  a  topic  of  interest  in 
biomedical/medical  informatics  in  the  1990s  (36-38],  To  enable 
"controlled  language  use”  of  the  temporal  information  in  health¬ 
care,  a  European  Prestandard  CEN  ENV  12381  has  been  developed 
[39].  Temporal  information  needs  to  be  collected,  modeled,  and 
presented.  Collection  of  temporal  information  can  be  done  explic¬ 
itly  through  questionnaires  or  data  forms  which  record  historical 
information,  or  abstracted  through  the  time-stamps  of  data  col¬ 
lected  and  analyzed  over  time.  For  the  latter,  temporal-abstraction 
and  temporal-queiying  systems  have  been  developed  which  have 
proven  clinically  useful  in  monitoring  clinical  disorders  [40-42], 
A  data  model  comprising  Parameters,  Events,  and  Constants  has 
been  defined  fora  temporal  query  language  [43,44],  where  Param¬ 
eters  are  basically  entities  with  values  bearing  a  time-stamp. 
Events  are  external  acts  act  upon  a  patient  which  could  be  time- 
stamped  or  occur  over  a  time  interval,  and  Constants  are  non-tem¬ 
poral  measures.  There  have  been  reports  of  a  data  management  or 
DW  system  incorporating  temporal  information  for  clinical  trials, 
time-series  gene  expression  microarray  experiment,  and  medical 
information  events  in  a  hospital  setting  [38,45,46], 

The  many  challenges  faced  in  developing  a  comprehensive  DW 
system  for  translational  research  make  this  a  difficult  undertaking. 
In  practice,  different  systems  have  been  developed  focusing  on  dif¬ 
ferent  challenges  based  on  specific  needs  of  supported  program(s). 
For  example,  12B2,  Informatics  for  Integrating  Biology  and  the  Bed¬ 
side  [47],  took  a  top-down  "Enterprise"  approach  with  an  open 
architecture  enabling  integration  of  outside  modules  performing 
specialized  functions  that  are  needed  for  translational  research 
[48,49].  It  address  a  very  important  and  specialized  niche  in  the 
clinical  informatics  space,  namely,  providing  researchers  with  suf¬ 
ficient  access  to  clinical  data  to  enable  study  design  and  cohort 
selection,  while  minimizing  many  of  the  patient  privacy  risks  and 
concerns  [50-54],  A  central  conundrum  of  translational  research 
is  that  access  to  detailed  clinical  data  typically  requires  proper- 


informed  consent  and  IRB  approval;  however,  in  order  to  design 
a  cohort  study  or-  to  determine  if  a  particular  project  is  even  feasi¬ 
ble,  a  researcher  often  needs  access  to  aggregate  statistics  for  key 
clinical  attributes  of  interest  at  an  early  stage  of  the  process.  I2B2 
overcomes  these  challenges  by  enabling  researchers  to  design 
and  execute  queries  against  a  de-identified  data  mart  that  return 
only  aggregate  counts;  furthermore,  results  are  subtly  obfuscated 
to  avoid  identification  by  more  sophisticated  combinations  of  que¬ 
ries.  Having  been  deployed  for  a  number  of  projects  across  multi¬ 
ple  sites,  I2B2  is  a  mature  software  offering.  However,  it  does  not 
currently  provide  the  level  of  detailed  analysis  necessary  for  clini¬ 
cal  and  translational  research  beyond  cohort  selection  and  study 
design  [51-54],  STRIDE,  The  Stanford  Translational  Research  Inte¬ 
grated  Database  Environment  [55],  focuses  on  a  Clinical  Data 
Warehouse  (CDW)  and  supports  a  virtual  biospecimen  model  for 
accessing  several  specialized  tissue  banks  [13,56,57].  it  also  has  a 
Research  Database  management  system  supporting  multiple  logi¬ 
cally  separate  research  databases.  An  EAV  model  is  used  for  data 
storage  and  HL7  Reference  Information  Model  is  used  for  data  rep¬ 
resentation.  Its  semantic  layer  consists  of  a  framework  supporting 
multiple  terminologies.  Some  of  the  Clinical  and  Translational  Sci¬ 
ence  Award  (CTSA)  centers  [61]  also  have  data  warehousing 
efforts. 

There  are  also  data  warehousing  efforts  in  the  cancer  Biomedical 
Informatics  Grids  (caBIG®)  [62].  caBIG®  is  an  information  network 
enabling  members  of  the  cancer  community  to  share  data  and 
knowledge  based  on  a  core  Grid  architecture.  It  was  launched  in 
2003  by  the  NCI  Center  for  Bioinformatics  (NCICB)  of  the  US  NIH 
[63,64],  One  of  its  datawarehousing  efforts  is  caBlO,  a  major  compo¬ 
nent  of  caCORE  (cancer  Common  Ontological  Reference  Environ¬ 
ment)  that  was  developed  before  the  launch  of  caBIG®  [65], 
enabling  access  of  biomedical  annotations  from  curated  data 
sources  in  an  integrated  view.  As  one  of  the  released  products  of 
caBIG®,  the  current  version  caCORE  3.x  includes  Enterprise  Vocabu¬ 
lary  Services  for  hosting  and  managing  vocabulary,  cancer  Data 
Standards  Registry  and  Repository  (caDSR)  for  hosting  and  manag¬ 
ing  metadata,  and  the  caCORE  Software  Development  Kit  [66]. 
Another  data  warehousing  approach  for  caGrid  is  a  semantic  web- 
based  data  warehouse  for  creating  relationships  among  caGrid 
models,  accomplished  through  the  transformation  of  semanti¬ 
cally-annotated  caBIG®  Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML)  informa¬ 
tion  models  into  Web  Ontology  Language  (OWL)  ontologies  that 
preserve  those  semantics  [67],  Still  another  caBIG  effort,  calntegra- 
tor  [58],  is  a  framework  for  data  integration  currently  capable  of 
integrating  rnicr-oarray  data  in  caArray  and  imaging  data  from  the 
National  Biomedical  Imaging  Archive  (NBIA).  It  has  been  applied 
to  several  projects,  e.g.,  REMBRANDT  [59]  and  CGEMS  [60],  These 
efforts  are  best  described  as  development  projects  using  the  calnte- 
grator  framework.  None  of  these  efforts  in  caBIG,  however,  enables 
users  to  dynamically  interrogate  the  clinicopathologic  data  in  a 
multidimensional  manner  by  non-informatics  specialists  using  an 
intuitive  interface. 

We  began  our  DW  development  focused  on  a  questionnaire- 
based  system,  but  later  realized  that  a  patient-centric  and  expand¬ 
able  data  model  would  be  a  better  solution.  We  envisioned  devel¬ 
oping  a  system  to  support  translational  research  in  general  and 
began  by  developing  a  system  to  support  the  Clinical  Breast  Care 
Project  (CBCP)  [68]  but  designed  it  to  be  expandable  to  support 
additional  programs.  This  approach  has  been  validated  by  our  suc¬ 
cessful  expansion  of  the  system  to  support  a  second  translational 
research  program,  the  Gynecological  Disease  Program  (GDP)  [69], 
It  is  currently  under  further  expansion  to  support  a  third  transla¬ 
tional  research  program,  a  consortium  effort  headed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  University  involving  five  organizations  which  is  charac¬ 
terizing  a  set  of  5000  invasive  breast  cancer  cases.  All  these  pro¬ 
jects  have  multiple  platforms  for  clinical  and  molecular  studies. 
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Development  of  our  system,  the  Data  Warehouse  for  Transla¬ 
tional  Research  (DW4TR),  focused  on  three  challenges  in  DW 
development.  The  first  was  the  development  of  a  pragmatic  data 
model  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  questionnaire-based  clinical  data  in¬ 
put.  Despite  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  clinical  and  biolog¬ 
ical  ontologies,  there  are  often  gaps,  in  supporting  a  research 
project,  between  the  available  ontologies  and  the  specific  project 
needs  (70,711.  Many  groups  therefore  create  their  own  ontologies 
(72,731.  Given  the  characteristics  of  clinical  and  molecular  data, 
it  is  more  challenging  to  develop  a  general  and  flexible  system 
for  clinical  data;  therefore  we  have  made  this  our  first  priority 
(91.  In  our  case,  both  CBCP  and  GDP  utilizes  not  only  data  elements 
covered  by  existing  ontologies,  but  also  detailed  and  specific  data 
elements  that  are  currently  not  covered.  Comparing  what  we  need 
to  what  is  available,  we  concluded  that  completely  adopting  one  or 
two  existing  ontologies  for  our  DW  development  is  not  feasible  (c.f. 
Section  5),  Therefore,  we  developed  our  own  framework  ontology 
but  referred  to  existing  ones,  to  satisfy  our  immediate  needs  first, 
planning  to  map  our  ontology  to  existing  ontologies  at  a  later  time 
to  enable  transportability. 

The  second  challenge,  we  focused  on  was  interface  develop¬ 
ment.  A  user-friendly  interface  tailored  to  the  non-informatics  spe¬ 
cialist  is  needed  to  ensure  both  the  utility  and  adoption  of  this 
system.  The  interface  that  we  developed  is  composed  of  an  Aggre¬ 
gated  Biomedical-Information  Browser  (ABB)  and  an  Individual 
Subject  Information  Viewer  (ISIV).  ABB  is  ROLAP-based,  thus  all 
the  calculations  and  queries  are  performed  at  the  time  of  use 
rather  than  relying  on  a  pre-caiculated  data  cube,  enabling  clini¬ 
cians  and  scientists  who  are  not  informatics  experts  to  dynamically 
interrogate  any  combination  of  the  myriad  of  data  elements  stored 
in  the  DW4TR.  The  third  challenge  we  focused  on  was  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  temporal  information.  We  defined  three  temporal  data 
types  and  applied  them  to  data  attributes  to  enable  the  use  of 
the  temporal  information  in  the  DW4TR  from  both  interfaces.  In 
addition  to  focusing  on  these  three  challenges,  we  also  addressed 
a  number  of  other  challenges  described  earlier.  For  example,  in 
managing  de-identified  clinical  information  of  CBCP  and  GDP,  we 
developed  solutions  to  satisfy  different  requirements  for  data  secu¬ 
rity  and  accessibility  that  is  also  described. 

2.  Methods 

2.1.  System  design  and  development 

Initially  developed  to  support  the  immediate  needs  of  managing 
the  clinical,  biospecimen,  and  molecular  data  for  the  CBCP,  our 
design  of  the  DW4TR  to  be  flexible  and  extensible  enabled  subse¬ 
quent  expansion  to  support  GDP.  Both  programs  use  questionnaires 
for  collecting  clinicopathologic  information,  making  expansion  of 
the  light-weight  production  system  straight  foiward. 

2.1.1.  The  data  model 

The  EAV  model  is  used  for  the  original  raw  clinical  data  which 
are  subsequently  hosted  in  the  DW  in  an  extensible  data  model 
reflecting  the  ontology,  where  the  relationships  among  the  attri¬ 
butes  are  presented  in  a  meaningful  way  to  the  users  through  a 
hierarchical  organization.  The  extensible  data  model  is  currently 
composed  of  the  following  components: 

2.1.1.1.  Patient-centric  clinical  data  model.  The  clinical  data  model 
was  developed  to  reflect  the  physician-patient  interaction.  The 
ontology  framework  was  developed  by  a  multi-disciplinary  team 
composed  of  research  physicians,  biomedical  inforniaticians,  IT 
developers,  surgeons,  pathologists,  and  gynecologists  and  was 
based  on  the  standard  clinical  workflows  and  clinical  experiences. 


The  development  not  only  referred  to  existing  standards  and  ontol¬ 
ogies  mainly  MeSH  and  SNOMED-Of  but  also  to  the  NCI  Thesaurus 
and  caBIG  VCDE  (22,23,28,74],  reflecting  other  reported  methods 
and  efforts  (32,33,75).  This  ontology  is  reflected  on  the  physical 
data  model,  which  is  hierarchical  and  composed  of  a  number  of 
primaiy  modules,  e.g.,  "Diagnostic",  which  are  made  up  of  second- 
aiy  modules  (e.g.,  "Biopsy”)  and  attributes.  A  secondaiy  module  is 
further  composed  of  tertiary  modules  and  attributes,  and  so  on.  An 
attribute  is  a  fine-grained  object  that  is  composed  of  the  name,  the 
data  type,  and  the  temporal  characteristics  (see  below).  A  simple 
attribute  is  often  called  a  data  element,  e.g,,  sex.  A  complex  attri¬ 
bute  is  composed  of  multiple  facets,  e.g.,  exercise  is  composed  of 
frequency,  intensity,  duration,  and  type.  This  way,  each  data  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  study  is  represented  in  the  model  either  by  an  attribute 
or  by  a  sub-module.  The  sub-modules  are  structured  hierarchically 
to  reflect  the  ontology, 

2.1.1.2.  Specimen-centric  molecular  study  data  model.  Molecular 
(biochemical,  genomic  and  proteomic)  analysis  are  performed  on 
collected  specimens  using  multiple  experimental  platforms,  Eveiy 
experiment  is  done  using  biospecimens,  including  body  fluids, 
solid  tissues,  and  their  derivatives.  Thus,  a  specimen-centric  data 
model  is  a  natural  choice  for  these  types  of  data,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  clinical  data  model  hierarchy  as  a  series  of  sub-mod¬ 
ules.  We  initially  focused  on  immunohistochemistry  (IHC), 
Fluorescence  In  Situ  Hybridization  (FISH),  and  gene  expression 
microarray  data  and  adopted  existing  clinical  or  molecular  data 
standards  and  guidelines  (26,76,77].  The  storage  and  retrieval  of 
high  throughput  molecular  data  poses  a  number  of  IT  challenges. 
A  result  file  from  a  single  microarray  can  be  tens  of  megabytes, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single  experiment  to  make  use  of 
hundreds  of  such  arrays.  Common  approaches  for  handling  this 
type  of  data  include:  organizing  output  files  into  a  hierarchical  file 
system,  loading  of  raw  or  partially  transformed  data  into  a  DW,  ora 
hybrid  approach  of  maintaining  certain  metadata  in  a  database  but 
referring  back  to  original  output  files  with  file  pointers.  Given  the 
large  number  of  molecular  modalities  used  in  our  current  and  fu¬ 
ture  research,  no  single  method  was  considered  suitable,  therefore 
our  system  was  designed  to  take  an  “all  of  the  above  approach” 
that  makes  use  of  flexible  data  processing  pipelines.  With  this  ap¬ 
proach  distinct  pipelines  can  be  created  across  or  even  within  as¬ 
say  types  and  all  of  the  storage  methods  discussed  above  can  be 
supported.  This  approach  has  enabled  us  to  optimize  storage  of 
each  assay  group  individually,  as  well  as  provide  a  mechanism 
for  handling  changing  technology  and  legacy  data. 

2.1. 1.3.  Temporal  data  model.  Critical  to  human  disease  studies  is 
the  proper  representation  of  temporal  information.  We  define 
three  types  of  temporal  data;  (1 )  Static,  which  is  data  with  no  tem¬ 
poral  dimension,  e.g,,  ethnicity.  (2)  Event,  which  is  associated  with 
a  specific  time  point,  e.g.,  a  surgical  procedure.  (3)  Interval,  which 
is  associated  with  a  starting  and  ending  time  point,  e.g.,  a  course  of 
medication.  Each  attribute  in  the  data  model  is  tagged  witli  a  prop¬ 
er  temporal  status  and  populated  with  proper  values  for  temporal 
information  representation  and  analysis. 

2.1.1.4.  Medical  image  data  model.  Medical  imaging  is  an  important 
part  of  clinical  practice  and  a  source  of  data  for  various  studies.  We 
initially  focus  on  digitized  and  digital  mammograms,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  DICOM  standards  (24]  and  we  de-identified  the  images 
using  DICOM  Anonymizer  Pro.  The  data  files  associated  with  these 
images  are  large  and  they  impose  a  challenge  in  data  management, 
e.g.,  storing  those  image  files  in  the  database  of  the  DW  will  dras¬ 
tically  impede  the  system  performance.  Besides,  analyzing  images 
typically  requires  specialized  software.  Thus,  in  the  DW4TR,  we 
store  the  image  files  on  a  file  server:  the  file  locations  are  then 
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Stored  in  the  DW  and  logically  linked  to  the  patient,  Tiie  annota¬ 
tions  and  a  thumb  nail  of  the  image  are  also  stored  in  the  database 
to  enable  efficient  search  of  relevant  features.  We  intend  to  apply 
the  same  principle  to  other  images. 

2.1. 1.5,  Relationships  between  guestloiinoires  and  the  data 
model.  The  data  for  both  CBCP  and  GDP  studies  are  collected  using 
questionnaires  each  having  multiple  questions.  Each  question  has 
one  or  more  data  elements.  The  data  elements  could  contain  values 
and  temporal  information,  if  a  data  element  contains  a  value,  it  is 
mapped  to  an  attribute(s).  Some  questions  ask  about  the  same 
event  at  different  time  points,  and  these  questions  are  mapped  to 
the  same  attribute  with  corresponding  temporal  information. 
There  are  also  different  questionnaires  collecting  the  same  infor¬ 
mation,  e.g.  for  different  studies,  and  they  have  been  mapped  to 
the  same  attributes  as  well.  Finally  each  attribute  is  mapped  to 
the  data  model  as  described  above. 

2.1.2.  User  interface  development 

The  requirement  to  deveiop  an  intuitive,  user  friendiy  system 
that  could  be  used  directly  by  clinicians  and  researchers  as  op¬ 
posed  to  being  a  specialist  tool  useful  only  to  the  technically  savvy, 
led  to  our  decision  to  take  the  dimensional  modeling  approach. 
While  traditional  query  interfaces  are  considered  intuitive  by  IT 
professionals,  we  found  that  the  dimensional  modeling  approach 
was  generally  preferred  by  our  target  demograpiiic.  A  number  of 
criteria  were  considered  in  designing  the  physical  data  structure 
to  support  the  clinical  data  warehouse,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
ability  to  handle  a  large  number  of  dimensions.  A  custom  binning 
capability  that  is  convenient  to  use,  was  an  important  feature  re¬ 
quested  by  the  users.  As  is  the  case  with  any  longitudinal  study, 
the  temporal  dimension  of  data  is  critical,  and  therefore  proper 
handling  of  the  temporal  dimension  was  another  important  con¬ 
cern.  Efficient  handling  of  sparsely  distributed  data  and  support 
for  multiple  terminology  sets  were  also  important  criteria.  During 
such  comprehensive  communications  with  the  end  useis,  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  all  the  desired  analyses  could  be  categorized  as  either 
an  aggregate  data  analysis  or  an  individualized  data  analysis.  Thus, 
we  designed  a  ROLAP-based  ABB  for  the  former,  and  an  ISIV  for  the 
latter, 

2.2.  Implementation 

2.2.1.  Development  environment 

Two  DELL  Windows  server  systems,  one  for  the  application  and 
the  other  for  the  database,  were  used.  Both  sen/ers  have  two  Quad 
Core  Intel®  Xeron®  processors  and  8  GB  RAM.  The  database  server 
hard  drive  is  1 TB  and  for  the  application  server  0.5  TB.  both  are  in 
the  RAID  5  configuration.  Development  is  based  on  the  Oracle 
RDBMS  10  g,  using  the  InforSense  platform  that  enables  a  series 
of  analyses  to  be  performed  in  an  analytical  workflow  environment 
with  each  analysis  step  represented  as  a  node  in  the  workflow  [78], 
The  user-interface  is  Java  based  and  web  accessible.  The  produc¬ 
tion  system  has  the  same  configuration.  The  DW4TR  also  supports 
a  one-server  system  configuration. 

2.2.2.  Data  model  and  interface  impiementation 

Our  physical  data  model  is  composed  of  two  distinct  elements, 
an  attribute  repository,  and  an  attribute  ontology.  The  attribute 
repository  stores  data  in  the  EAV  model.  The  attribute  ontology 
is  a  separate  hierarchical  data  model  capturing  and  providing 
structure  to  the  relationships  among  the  attributes  that  have  been 
collected  so  that  the  ontology  (logical  patient-centric  or  specimen¬ 
centric  data  model)  are  physically  positioned  in  a  hierarchical 
organization  of  attributes  for  presentation  in  a  meaningful  way 
to  the  users  of  tiie  system. 


In  implementing  the  data  model,  first  the  source  questionnaires 
are  reviewed  and  a  logical  mapping  of  the  data  attributes  onto  the 
newly  designed  patient  modules  is  developed.  This  process  re¬ 
quires  the  definition  of  the  data  variable  type  and  other  metadata 
for  different  data  attributes,  and  often  requires  splitting  or  merging 
data  elements  in  order  to  accommodate  the  difference  In  require¬ 
ments  of  capturing  the  data  versus  analyzing  the  data. 

Parallel  to  the  development  of  the  physical  and  logical  data 
model  was  the  development  of  the  end  user  interfaces.  Our  system 
provides  users  with  two  distinct  applications;  the  ABB,  and  the  ISIV. 
These  Java  tools  are  entirely  web  based  with  zero  client  side  foot 
print,  and  do  not  require  any  additional  browser  plug-ins.  They 
provide  users  with  a  highly  interactive  and  dynamic  experience, 
making  use  of  Asynchronous  JavaScript  and  XML{AJAX)  techniques 
for  asynchronous  rendering  and  updating.  Both  tools  are  deployed 
within  the  InforSense  web  portal  environment,  which  provides 
the  sei-vices  used  for  data  source  connection  pooling,  user  authenti¬ 
cation  and  authorization,  as  well  as  web  session  management. 

2.2.3.  Data  loading 

Multiple  sources  of  data  in  different  format  are  loaded  into  the 
DW4TR,  including  direct  Oracle-to-Oracle  load  from  the  Laboratory 
Information  Management  System  (LIMS)  and  flat  files  [12,791.  Data 
loading  is  performed  through  a  standard  process  referred  to  as  Ex¬ 
tract,  Transform,  and  Load  (ETL)  [14,15], 

2.3,  Data  sources 

The  current  DW4TR  is  host  to  clinical  data  from  CBCP  and  GDP. 
Subjects  are  enrolled  into  the  programs  via  HIPAA  compliant.  Insti¬ 
tutional  Review  Board  (IRB)  approved  protocols  at  multiple  partic¬ 
ipating  clinical  sites,  and  these  protocols  explicitly  specified  WRI  as 
the  data  integration  center  for  the  programs.  Clinical  data  are  col¬ 
lected  through  multiple  questionnaires,  and  biological  specimens 
are  collected,  processed,  banked,  and  analyzed  using  genomic 
and  proteomic  experimental  technologies. 

CBCP  and  GDP  happen  to  be  two  distinct  types  of  programs  in 
administrative  structure,  clinical  dataset,  and  tissue  banking.  They 
have  different  data  security  and  access  requirements,  commanding 
distinct  solutions  in  the  DW4TR.  CBCP  is  a  centralized  program 
using  one  set  of  the  questionnaires,  one  LIMS,  one  Tissue  Bank, 
and  one  data  warehouse  (the  DW4TR).  All  the  participating  organi¬ 
zations  use  approved  master  IRB  protocols  from  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC),  with  minor  adaptations  to  the 
requirements  of  the  local  institution  for  local  IRB  approval,  which 
is  subsequently  approved  by  the  IRB  of  the  US  Army  Medical  Re¬ 
search  and  Materiel  Command  that  contracted  the  Hemy  Jackson 
Foundation  to  manage  the  CBCP.  Proper  paperwork  was  done  to 
enable  centralized  tissue  banking  and  data  warehousing  at  WRI. 
The  IRB  approved  questionnaires  contain  certain  date  information 
such  as  date  of  birth  which  patients  are  consented  to,  thus  the 
CBCP  clinical  data  is  a  “Limited  Data  Set"  per  HIPAA  definition. 
The  clinical  data  and  biospecimens  are  de-identifled,  and  each  sub¬ 
ject  is  represented  by  a  CBCP  number.  The  link  table  is  securely 
maintained  at  the  office  of  the  CBCP  site  PI  which  is  strictly  acces¬ 
sible  only  to  the  PI  or  his/her  designee  at  that  site.  When  clinical 
data  Quality  Assurance  (QA)  problems  are  identified  in  any  partic¬ 
ipating  institutions,  they  are  ail  reported  to  WRAMC  and  the 
WRAMC  clinical  data  team  coordinates  the  QA  resolving  process. 
As  of  February  2011,  over  5000  subjects  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  study  using  two  major  questionnaires  to  collect  up  to  799 
elements  of  clinicopathology  data  per  subject.  More  than  43,000 
specimens  (including  aliquots)  have  been  collected  and  genomic 
and  proteomic  experiments  have  been  conducted  using  these 
specimens. 
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GDP,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  consortium  program  constituting  of 
nine  clinical  and  research  organizations  with  WRAMC  seiving  as 
the  lead  institution.  Each  participating  organization  follows  its 
own  IRB-approved  protocol  allowing  only  ‘‘Safe  Harbor  Data  Set”, 
and  each  site  manages  and  owns  its  own  questionnaire-specific 
datasets.  All  the  captured  data  are  in  a  de-identifled  form,  and  each 
subject  is  represented  by  a  GDP  study  ID.  Each  site  PI  maintains  the 
link  key  to  the  identity  of  the  subject  enrolled  at  that  site.  All  the 
de-identifled  data  are  then  sent  to  WRl,  and  eventually  loaded  into 
the  DW4TR.  Aggregated  subject  information  can  be  shared  across 
the  consortium  members,  but  the  detailed  individual  subject  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  DW4TR  is  only  accessible  to  the  originating  clinical 
site.  In  GDP,  about  500  subjects  have  been  enrolled  in  the  study. 
A  dozen  questionnaires  were  used  to  collect  more  than  7600  ele¬ 
ments  of  data  focusing  on  surgical  procedures,  pathology,  family 
history,  psychology,  food  intake,  etc.  Currently  GDP  is  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  questionnaires  being  used  reducing  the  data  elements  to 
less  than  1400. 


Fig.  1.  Illustration  in  a  3-diniensional  diagram  of  the  relationship  between  clinical 
data  (vertical  axis),  moleculardata  (horizontal  axisX  and  temporal  information  (axis 
pointing  into  the  page)  represented  by  our  data  model.  The  patient  is  represented 
by  Patient  ID  at  origin.  The  three  temporal  data  types  are  illustrated.  This  patient 
had  clinical  encounters  at  four  time  points,  and  "Encounter  1"  resulted  in  medical 
images  and  biopsy  which  led  to  "Encounter  2",  which  resulted  in  biospecimens  that 
could  be  used  for  different  types  of  molecular  studies,  "Treatment"  started  from 
“Encounter  2"  and  ended  at  "Encounter  4". 


3.  Results 

3.1.  Ovewiew  of  the  DW4TR  and  the  relationships  between  invoived 
data  types 

Key  to  the  development  of  the  DW4TR  is  the  understanding  of 
tlie  complex  relationships  between  data  collected  or  generated 
with  multiple  platforms.  Fig.  1  illustrates  our  understanding  of 
such  relationships  in  a  3-dimensional  patient  data  space  which 
we  can  use  to  represent  our  data  models. 

Fig.  2  is  a  conceptual  view  of  the  DW4TR,  as  a  hybrid  system, 
that  integrates  the  data  collected  or  generated  by  the  supported 
programs,  and  federates  most  of  other  data  needed  in  the  studies. 
Blocks  with  solid  lines  are  the  areas  already  developed  or  currently 
under  development,  and  blocks  with  dashed  lines  are  areas  for  fu¬ 
ture  development.  The  whole  DW  is  composed  of  a  data  tier,  a  mid¬ 
dle  tier,  and  an  application  tier.  In  the  data  tier,  an  extended  EAV 
model  is  used  for  the  raw  clinical  data.  The  middle  tier  is  based 
on  a  patient-centric,  modularly-structured  clinical  data  model 
(including  a  medical  image  data  model),  integrating  a  specimen- 
centric  molecular  data  model,  and  a  temporal  data  model.  The  clin¬ 
ical  and  molecular  data  models  are  designed  to  be  extensible.  The 
application  tier  is  composed  of  the  ABB  and  the  ISIV,  and  other  util¬ 
ities.  Additional  applications  will  be  developed  to  federate  and 
present  other  data  needed  but  not  generated  by  the  supported 
translational  research  programs. 

3.2.  The  ontology  and  the  extensible  data  model 

As  a  bottom-up  approach,  we  developed  a  pragmatic  light¬ 
weight  ontology  using  controlled  terminology  both  from  existing 
ontoiogies  and  supplemental  ones  we  developed  to  support  the  de¬ 
tailed  program  needs.  The  relationships  between  these  terminolo¬ 
gies  in  the  ontology  are  reflected  on  the  physical  data  models 
described  below. 

The  patient-centric  clinical  data  model  was  developed  to  reflect 
the  physician-patient  interaction.  As  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  the  model 
is  composed  of  six  major  modules:  Medical  Histoiy,  Physical  Exam, 
Diagnostic,  Treatment,  Outcome,  and  Scheduling  and  Consent. 
Each  of  these  modules  is  composed  of  attributes  and  sub-modules; 
e.g.,  the  Diagnostic  module  is  composed  of  Biopsy,  Imaging,  and 


Fig.  2.  The  structure  of  the  DW4TR  including  a  data  tier,  a  middle  tier  (blue),  and  an  application  tier  (green).  The  data  tier  is  composed  of  "Internal  Data"  generated  by  the 
supported  research  project,  and  the  "External  Data"  not  generated  by  but  needed  in  the  research.  The  "‘Internal  Data”  are  integrated,  and  the  "External  Data”  could  be  in  an 
integrated  or  federated  form  but  will  be  federated  with  the  "internal  Data".  Solid  line  blocks:  developed  or  in  development:  dashed  line  blocks:  future  development.  (For 
interpretation  of  the  references  to  colour  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 
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Fig.  3.  A  screenshot  of  Hie  ontology  structure  of  the  patient-centric,  modularly- 
structured  clinical  hierarchical  data  model. 


Lab  Tests,  etc.  Each  of  these  sub-modules  can  tlien  be  fuither  com¬ 
posed  of  its  sub-modules  and  attributes.  Many  of  these  sub-mod¬ 
ules  are  disease  independent  but  some  are  disease  specific.  This 
modularly  structured  data  model  enables  us  to  adapt  the  system 
to  support  the  study  of  a  new  disease,  by  re-using  disease  indepen¬ 
dent  moduies,  and  developing  a  limited  number  of  new  modules 
specific  to  the  new  disease.  The  data  model  has  a  hierarchical 
structure.  Users  witli  domain  knowledge  can  explore  this  hierar¬ 
chical  structure  to  retrieve  needed  data  elements.  Users  with  less 
specific  domain  knowledge  may  not  be  able  to  explore  this  data 
model  as  effectively  though  they  can  use  the  keyword  search  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  system  to  identify,  for  selection,  the  data  elements 
containing  keywords  of  interest. 

3.2.1.  T/ie  specimen-centric  molecular  study  data  model 

The  specimen-centric  molecular  study  data  model  is  connected 
to  the  clinical  data  model  as  sub-modules.  For  example,  CBCP  breast 
tissues  and  lymph  nodes  in  different  preservation  types  (e.g.,  OCT, 
FFPE,  and  FF)  are  represented  by  sub-modules  of  Diagnostic- 
Biopsy-Tissue  Samples,  blood  samples  and  their  derivatives  (e.g,. 
PAXgene  tube,  plasma,  cells,  serum,  and  clots)  are  represented  by 
sub-modules  of  Diagnostic-Lab  Tests.  Genomic,  proteomic,  and 
other  molecular  studies  are  performed  with  molecular  derivatives 
of  the  specimens  (e.g.  DNA,  RNA,  and  protein)  on  different  experi¬ 
mental  platforms,  e.g.,  IHC,  FISH,  gene  expression  microarray,  SNP 
microarray,  2D-DIGE,  MS.  LC-MS,  etc.  We  have  completed  the  mod¬ 
ules  for  the  IHC  and  FISH  assay  data,  and  a  proof-of-principle  has 
been  implemented  for  gene  expression  microarrays  (c.f.  Figs.  4 
and  5). 

3.2.2.  Temporal  Information  definition  and  presentation 

Ail  attributes  are  tagged  with  one  of  the  three  defined  temporal 
properties.  Ail  temporal  information,  including  static  information, 
can  be  viewed  in  the  ISIV  (c.f.  Fig.  7),  Within  the  ABB  users  have 
the  ability  to  define  “time  filters"  for  the  different  columns  in  tire 
display  (c.f.  Fig.  6). 

3.2.3.  Example  data  module  definition 

Table  1  is  a  simplified  illustration  of  three  defined  data  mod¬ 
ules,  Thus,  “Ethnic  Group"  is  a  simple  (single  attribute)  data 


module  allowing  multiple  values  for  a  given  subject,  and  is  “Static”. 
"Alcohol  Use"  is  a  complex  data  module  with  three  facets,  and  cov¬ 
ers  an  "Interval".  "Surgical  PrQc(edure)"  is  a  module  similar  to 
“Alcohol  Use”  but  is  an  “Event". 

3.3.  DW4TR  interfaces-ABB  and  ISIV 

3.3.1.  ABB 

This  interface  allows  the  user  to  analyze  the  data  by  dynami¬ 
cally  creating  a  multidimensional  pi  vot  view.  The  rows  are  categor¬ 
ical  data  fields  of  interest,  in  a  hierarchical  structure.  The  columns 
can  be  data  elements  of  either  a  numerical  or  categorical  nature,  in 
a  flat  or  hierarchical  structure.  Although  the  view  is  a  two  dimen¬ 
sional  table,  the  user  can  effectively  explore  data  of  theoretically 
unlimited  dimensions  by  simply  building  multiple  levels  of  a  hier¬ 
archical  data  structure  in  both  the  rows  and  columns,  and  expand¬ 
ing  them.  The  number  of  dimensions  (levels  of  hierarchy)  is  only 
practically  limited  by  the  performance  of  the  system  (see  Section 
3.6).  Fig.  4  (Panels  A  and  B)  shows  screenshots  of  how  an  ABB  view 
of  five  hierarchical  levels  was  created  and  used  to  explore  one  sub¬ 
class  of  breast  cancer  patients  among  CBCP  Caucasian  American 
subjects,  who  have  triple-negative  tumors,  i.e,,  ER  (estrogen  recep¬ 
tor),  PR  (progesterone  receptor),  and  HER2  (human  epidermal 
growth  factor  receptor  2)  negative. 

Using  the  ABB,  simple  analyses  such  as  mean,  standard  devia¬ 
tion,  counts  and  percentages  can  be  performed.  Views  on  subject 
counts  or  specimen  counts  can  be  created.  The  results  of  interest 
can  be  printed,  or  exported  to  an  Excel  spreadsheet  for  additional 
analysis  using  other  specialized  software.  A  subject  set  of  Interest 
can  also  be  saved  as  a  cohort,  for  example  the  triple-negative  Cau¬ 
casian  American  breast  cancer  group  shown  in  Fig.  4B,  and  used  in 
a  subsequent  study  or  analyzed  with  a  different  application.  The 
cohort  can  be  analyzed  using  the  ISIV  described  in  the  next  section, 
or  rendered  to  additional  complicated  analysis  that  the  InforSense 
Analytical  Workflow  platform  supports  (not  shown).  The  cohort 
data  can  also  be  exported  to  an  Excel  spreadsheet  for  analysis  by 
specialized  software  outside  of  the  DW4TR, 

ABB  offers  many  other  features  including  a  unique  custom  data 
binning  capability.  Multiple  binning  methods  can  be  used,  either 
automatically  or  manually,  to  create  bins  to  explore  data  elements 
that  contain  either  numerical  or  categorical  values.  For  different 
studies,  a  user  may  need  to  use  the  same  information  in  different 
ways.  As  shown  in  Fig,  4  (Panels  C  and  D),  the  ethnic  group  attri¬ 
bute  contains  more  than  a  dozen  different  possible  values  from 
CBCP  and  GDP,  If  the  user  wants  to  concentrate  on  Caucasians,  Afri¬ 
can  Americans,  and  Asian  Americans,  he/she  can  create  three  bins 
for  them,  and  place  the  rest  in  “Other”.  A  histogram  of  the  binning 
can  then  be  viewed.  Custom  data  binning  can  be  done  with  cate¬ 
gorical  data  as  well  as  numerical  data,  and  in  our  practice  viewing 
histograms  helps  to  adjust  the  binning  strategy  to  ensure  that 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  records  available  in  each  bin. 

One  type  of  molecular  data  can  be  directly  accessed  through 
ABB  is  IHC.  Fig,  4B  shows  data  for  three  molecules  (ER,  PR  and 
HER2)  which  are  routinely  assayed  in  the  CBCP,  for  which  there 
are  established  clinical  standards  for  clinical  IHC  [76,77].  Two 
otiier  molecules,  Ki67  and  p53,  are  also  routinely  assayed  though 
there  are  no  current  clinical  standards  for  these  molecules.  In  CBCP, 
ait  five  molecules  are  characterized  by  protein  expression  assayed 
by  IHC,  and  HER2  is  further  characterized  with  gene  copy  number 
ratio  assessed  using  FISH  as  needed.  Both  IHC  and  FISH  data  types 
are  supported  in  the  production  system.  The  IHC  submodule  con¬ 
tains  Result,  Percentage,  Intensity,  and  Staining  Pattern  for  nuclear 
proteins  (ER  and  PR)  or  Result  and  Score  for  membrane-bound  pro¬ 
teins  (HER2).  The  FISH  submodule  contains  Result  and  Ratio.  Both 
submodules  belong  to  “Pathologic  Results”  of  “Biopsy”  of  "Diag¬ 
nostic”  in  the  data  model.  Specific  business  rules  are  applied  in 
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the  ETL  piocess,  for  example  the  final  HER2  expression  result  is 
determined  by  IHC  Score  (0  or  1+  as  negative,  and  3+  as  positive), 
but  when  IHC  Score  is  ambiguous  (2+)  the  Ratio  of  the  FISH  assay  is 
used,  with  ^1.8  as  negative  and  >2.2  as  positive,  and  an  interme¬ 
diate  ratio  is  considered  as  ambiguous. 


A  proof-of-principle  model  of  microarray-based  molecular  data 
is  in  our  test  system;  tiiis  feature  is  the  only  feature  described  in 
Section  3  that  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  production  system. 
The  MIAME  standards  {26j  are  followed  witli  some  modification, 
for  example,  our  “sample  ID"  eliminates  the  need  for  subject  and 
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Specimen  information.  The  metadata  are  modeled,  including  sam¬ 
ple  ID,  bio-molecule  information  (lab  protocol,  260/280  ratio,  RIN, 
etc.),  array  information  (platform,  array  ID/batch  number,  etc.), 
experimental  information  (project  name,  PI,  lab  operator,  date, 
etc.),  and  results  (call  rate,  S'/S'  ratio,  Pass/Fail  flag,  data  file  loca¬ 
tion,  etc.).  Metadata  are  accessible  via  ABB  for  selecting  micro- 
array  data  of  interest  in  a  cohort  defined  by  clinicopathologic 
characteristics,  but  we  saved  tire  array  raw  data  files  in  a  file  ser¬ 
ver  due  to  their  size  and  the  fact  that  their  analysis  typically  re¬ 
quires  specialized  software  that  read  in  the  raw  data  file  directly. 
Fig.  5  shows  an  example  how  a  set  of  microarray  data  can  be 
identified  from  previous  experiments  performed  on  samples  from 


a  cohort  of  interest.  This  information  may  lead  to  a  secondaiy  use 
of  the  microarray  data,  or  help  the  researcher  to  design  a  new 
experiment. 

ABB  also  contains  a  utility  “Time  Filter”  to  apply  temporal  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  analysis  of  aggregated  information.  The  time  filters 
are  used  to  limit  or  constrain  the  data  that  are  returned  much  like 
any  otlier  type  of  filter  criteria.  Time  filters  can  be  created  based  on 
absolute  dates,  patient  age,  or  relative  to  other  events.  Fig.  6  sliows 
one  example  how  “Alcohol  Usage”  was  analyzed  for  CBCP  subjects 
when  they  were  at  different  age  ranges.  “Alcohol  Usage”  is  an 
Interval  temporal  data  type  with  values  self-reported  by  subjects 
covering  different  periods  of  time  in  patient’s  life.  Note  that  direct 
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Fig  5.  Screenshrjt  of  ABB  showing  exploration  of  available  gene  expression  microarray  data  on  biospecimens  of  a  CBCP  cohort  of  interest.  Subjects  were  Caucasian  American 
l»st-menopausa1  or  pre-rnenopausal  and  experiments  were  performed  on  an  Affymetrix  platform.  Subjects  were  mostly  invasive  breast  cancer  patients  and  normal  subjects' 
(as  represented  by  Value  NotSet  m  the  last  column).  The  numbers  from  each  pathology  category  do  not  completely  add  up  to  the  total  patient  counton  the  left-most  column 
since  a  couple  of  patients  changed  the  category  status  with  time.  Highlighted  row  of  subjects  (light  blue)  can  be  saved  as  a  cohort  for  further  studies. 


custom-binning  of  subject’s  age  would  not  be  useful  to  this 
analysis. 

3.3.2.  ISIV 

This  interface  is  for  viewing  and  analysis  of  detailed  subject 
information,  most  importantly  the  temporal-related  information. 
It  takes  subject  IDs  as  the  input  either  by  direct  entry,  or  selecting 
from  a  pre-defined  cohort.  Events  and  Intervals  of  interest  can  be 
selected,  and  applied  to  the  whole  subject  set.  Information  can 
be  viewed  independently  for  every  subject,  or  aligned  across  the 
subject  set  on  Events  of  interest  to  enable  comparison  between 
subjects.  Static  information  can  be  displayed  as  well,  so  all  tlie 
information  about  the  subject  can  be  studied.  An  example  screen- 
shot  of  ISIV  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Both  the  ABB  and  ISIV  require  minimal  training  before  one  can 
start  to  use  them.  The  average  training  time  for  a  clinician  or  scien¬ 
tist  is  15  min,  and  the  user  can  learn  more  features  by  using  the 
system,  interestingly,  for  a  high  school  student  the  average  training 
time  is  only  10  min, 

3.4.  Direct  data  extraction  from  the  database 

The  raw  data  in  the  DW4TR  can  be  directly  queried  from  the 
database,  as  a  complete  or  partial  dataset  depending  on  the  re¬ 
search  need.  The  data  can  be  presented  in  either  a  flat  file  structure 
or  in  Excel  spreadsheet,  for  use  with  specialized  data  analysis  soft¬ 
ware  such  as  SAS,  SPSS,  or  R,  Such  queries  have  been  developed  for 
and  applied  to  both  CBCP  and  GDP  data.  Direct  data  extraction  re¬ 
quires  a  database  administrator  and  is  not  the  focus  of  this  paper, 
thus  is  only  briefly  described  here. 


3.5.  Extensibility  of  the  DW4TR 

The  DW4TR  was  developed  to  support  the  CBCP  with  a  vision  to 
support  translational  research  in  general.  This  extensibility  was 
tested  and  validated  by  expanding  the  system  to  support  the 
GDP.  Its  flexibility  was  tested  by  our  successful  revision  of  the 
model  commanded  by  the  consolidation  of  GDP  questionnaires 
and  data  elements.  A  number  of  disease-independent  attributes 
and  submodules  developed  for  the  CBCP  implementation  were 
re-used  for  the  GDP  instance,  for  example  demographics  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  past  medical  history.  Many  other  attributes/submodules 
were  modified  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  GDP,  for  example 
alcohol  usage.  For  GDP-specific  data  elements,  additional  modules 
were  developed.  In  addition,  the  GDP  contains  a  psychology  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  a  food  questionnaire  that  are  program-specific  but 
not  disease-specific.  These  were  developed  and  structured  to  tiie 
overall  patient-centric  clinical  data  model,  and  could  potentially 
be  re-used  for  future  programs.  In  addition,  the  GDP  has  different 
data  security  and  accessibility  requirements,  and  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  additional  mechanism  for  it  as  detailed  in  Section  4.  With 
the  experience  gained  in  supporting  the  GDP.  we  are  confident  that 
we  will  succeed  in  the  current  further  extension  of  the  system  to 
support  the  tliird  translational  research  program  for  the  consor¬ 
tium  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson  University. 

3.6.  System  performance 

To  evaluate  the  performance  potential  of  the  DW4TR,  we  con¬ 
ducted  a  stress  test  using  the  CBCP  data  in  a  one-server  system 
configuration.  The  test  was  done  from  a  user’s  perspective,  by 
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the  second  column  shows  the  usage  frequences  across  the  whole  population.  Additional  age  ranges  can  be  configured  to  show  the  corresponding  alcohol  usage  haWt! 


measuring  how  long  it  takes  for  the  data  to  completely  display  in  a 
hierarchical  view  for  the  first  time-note  that  subsequent  display 
of  the  same  data  is  much  faster.  The  view  is  composed  of  tliree 
levels  of  Pathology  Category.  Ethnicity,  and  Body-Mass  Index 
(BMI.  witii  custom-binning)  in  the  rows  and  record  counts  in  the 
columns.  Starting  from  the  then  patient  number  of  4234,  we  artifi¬ 
cially  replicated  the  records  in  the  database  to  8468,  16,936, 
33,872,  and  67,744  without  performing  a  database  tune-up  other 
than  Oracle  table  analysis.  It  took  one  second  or  less,  for  the  level 


1  (Pathology  Category)  and  level  2  (Ethnicity)  data  to  be  displayed 
in  all  these  tests.  For  level  3  (BMI),  it  took  2,  4.  12,  39,  and  134  s 
respectively  to  display  the  data  when  the  number  of  records  dou¬ 
bled  stepwise  from  4234  to  67,744.  Given  that  the  current  CBCP 
annual  subject  enrollment  is  about  600,  it  will  take  another 
20  years  before  16,936  subjects  are  enrolled  when  12  s  are  needed 
to  display  3  levels  of  data.  We  expect  that  the  system  performance 
will  be  furtlier  dramatically  improved  with  hardware  upgrades  and 
Oracle  tuning. 
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Fig.  7.  Screenshot  of  the  ISiV.  Temporal  information  from  three  subjects  is  shown.  Users  can  zoom  in  or  out.  align  the  Information  on  a  specific  event  for  cross-subject 
comparison,  and  explore  more  detailed  information  by  clicking  on  the  event  of  interest.  The  temporal  axis  shows  the  age  but  can  be  toggled  to  calendar  year. 


Table  1 

Example  data  module  definltioa 


ID 

Attnbute 

Facet 

Data  type 

Units 

Multiple  values 

Front  date 

To  date 

Temporal  information 

Parent  ID 

23 

Ethnic  Croup 

VARCHAR2 

Yes 

Static 

103 

Alcohol  Use 

COMPLEX 

No 

nim/dd/yyyy 

mm/dd/yyyy 

Interval 

101 

Alcohol  Use 

Name 

VARCHAR2 

No 

mni/dd/yyyy 

mm/dd/yyyy 

interval 

103 

105 

Alcohol  Use 

Frequency 

NUMBER 

/day 

No 

mm/dd/yyyy 

mmjddfyyyy 

Interval 

103 

106 

Alcohol  Use 

Amount 

number 

drinks 

No 

mm/ddjyyyy 

mm/dd/yyyy 

Interval 

103 

1541 

Surgical  Proc 

COMPLEX 

No 

mm/dd/yyyy 

Event 

1542 

Surgical  Proc 

Name 

VARCHAR2 

No 

mm/dd/yyyy 

Event 

1541 

1543 

Surgical  Proc 

Code 

VARCHAR2 

No 

mm/dd/yyyy 

Event 

1541 

1544 

Surgical  Proc 

Laterality 

VARCHAR2 

No 

mm/dd/yyyy 

Event 

1541 

3.7.  Example  use  cases 

The  DW4TR  has  been  playing  an  important  role  in  supporting 
translational  research  across  user  groups  in  both  WRI  and  WRAMC, 
Here  we  report  four  example  use  cases  to  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  the  system. 

3.7.1.  The  DW4TR  enables  clinicians  to  study  the  integrated  data 
directly 

When  first  exposed  to  tlie  DW4TR,  CBCP  clinical  users  appreci¬ 
ated  the  simple  interface  which  gave  them  their  first  opportunity 
to  directly  study  the  integrated  clinicopathologic  and  biospecimen 
data.  They  were  liappy  to  see  that  the  results  shown  on  the  ABB 
confirmed  their  qualitative  clinical  obseivations.  In  one  short  ses¬ 
sion  of  less  than  1  h.  the  program  PI  identified  several  lines  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  subsequently  led  to  an  abstract  accepted  to  the  San 
Antonio  Breast  Cancer  Symposiums  |80],  The  system  has  since 


been  further  improved  in  both  the  data  model  structure  and  the 
user  interface. 

3.7.2.  The  DW4TR  enables  enhanced  cohort  and  biospecimen  selection 
Before  the  DW4TR  was  developed,  cohort  and  biospecimen 
selection  for  any  research  project  was  a  major  task  involving  multi¬ 
ple  data  sources  including:  Core  Questionnaires.  Pathology  Check¬ 
lists.  and  IHC  assay  reports,  in  the  form  of  an  Oracle  database,  a 
Microsoft  Access  database.  Excel  spreadsheets,  and  occasionally 
hard  copy  reports.  Many  manual  steps  were  involved,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  not  standardized.  The  selection  of  biospecimens  was 
especially  challenging  when  there  were  temporal  restrictions,  for 
example  identifying  blood  samples  drawn  in  a  subject  cohort  before 
certain  kinds  of  invasive  procedures  were  performed.  This  require¬ 
ment  alone  could  take  an  experienced  researcher  several  days  since 
multiple  questionnaires  are  involved  and  a  number  of  surgical  pro¬ 
cedures  could  be  performed  on  one  subject  and  that  there  were  15 
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Table  2 


Example  classiBcations  of  breast  neoplasms  in  MeSH,  SNOMED,  and  DVVdTB. 
Name  Classifications 


MeSHl 

MeSH2 

SNOMEDt 

SNOMED2 

DWdTR 


1017.800.090.500]^'""  Diseases  !C17j  ^  Skin  Diseases  [C17.800]  ^  Breast  Diseases  |C17.800.090J  ^  Breast  Neoplasms 


different  kinds  of  such  procedures.  Using  the  DW4TR  interface  and 
additional  utilities,  the  time  needed  to  perform  such  tasks  has  now 
been  reduced  to  minutes.  Currently  any  cohort  and  biospecimen 
selection  can  be  done  in  hours  instead  of  days  or  weeks. 

3.7.3.  The  DW4TR  serves  as  a  research  environment  for  risk  factor 
assessment 

The  DW4TR  provides  an  effective  research  environment  for  can- 
cer  iisk  factor  analysis.  Several  studies  examining  breast  cancer 
risk  factors  have  been  done  using  this  system  {81-85!,  and  several 
new  studies  are  underway. 


3.7.4.  The  DW4TR  facilitates  virtual  experimental  studies 
^  Virtual  experimental  studies  can  be  performed  as  integrated 
information  associated  with  completed  research  projects  is  avail¬ 
able.  Using  the  information  stored  in  the  DW4TR  and  the  file  ser¬ 
ver,  we  identified  the  gene  expression  microarray  data  from 
Uiree  previous  projects,  on  two  types  of  specimens  from  three  sub¬ 
ject  groups.  From  these  datasets  we  were  able  to  create  two  virtual 
experiments  and  both  studies  were  accepted  to  leading  scientific 
conferences  (86,87J, 


These  security  and  access  control  measures  were  developed 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  supported  programs,  and  can  be  selec¬ 
tively  applied  to  individual  programs.  For  the  two  programs 
currently  supported  by  the  DW4TR,  CBCP  protocols  allow  data  ac¬ 
cess  by  all  CBCP  researchers,  and  VPN  access  to  the  DW4TR  is 
granted  with  written  permission  of  the  CBCP  program  PI.  For 
GDP,  aggregated  biomedical  information  is  allowed  for  use  by  all 
the  GDP  researchers,  but  the  detailed  subject  information  is  only 
allowed  to  the  originating  clinical  sites  unless  additional  paper¬ 
work  is  coinpleted.  Thus,  we  have  designed  and  developed  a 
lole-based  site-specific  privilege  system  to  enable  GDP  users  to 
use  ABB  and  the  ISIV.  DW4TR  can  also  be  configured  to  disable 

‘^“'■rently  at  the  request  of  the 
H  functions  for  GDP  users  so  that 

the  GDP  data  are  only  available  through  ABB  to  GDP  users  for 
a^regated  information.  When  a  GDP  researcher  identifies  a  cohort 
of  inteiest,  additional  data  use  agreements  will  be  completed  to  re¬ 
quest  individual  subjects’  information  from  the  corresponding  clin¬ 
ical  sites,  for  approval  by  the  involved  sites  and  the  GDP  program 
P .  With  a  written  request  from  the  GDP  program  PI,  WRl  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  detailed  data  from  the  DW4TR  to  the  researcher. 


4.  Security  and  accessibility  g  Discussion 


Data  security  and  access  control  are  important  factors  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  DW4TR,  particularly  as  our  system  can  be  expanded  to 
include  multiple  research  studies.  The  use  of  clinical  data  in  trans¬ 
lational  researcli  is  governed  by  HIPAA  compliant  IRB  approved 
piotocols,  and  typically  cannot  be  unconditionally  shared  Tims 
we  iiave  designed  and  developed  a  set  of  data  security  and  access 
solutions  to  satisfy  such  requirements. 

The  first  layer  of  security  for  the  system  is  data  de-identifica- 
tion.  Prior  to  being  loaded  into  the  DW4TR,  PHI  is  stripped  away 
from  the  collected  data.  At  this  point  subjects  will  have  been  as¬ 
signed  a  unique  research  subject  ID  for  linking  together  subject 
information  across  multiple  sources.  The  next  level  of  security 
makes  use  of  the  “Virtual  Private  Database”  (VPD)  feature  of  Ora¬ 
cle,  which  allows  for  row  level  access  control  within  the  DW.  While 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  system  is  the  ability  to  perform  cross- 
study  analysis,  in  many  instances  it  is  necessaiy  to  restrict  data  vis¬ 
ibility  among  different  users  of  the  system.  In  our  security  model 
all  users  are  assigned  roies  which  dictate  the  data  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  access.  The  VPD  system  is  designed  such  that  eveiy  data  ele- 

1"  ^  study  identifier  that  is  associated 

with  the  different  user  roles,  enabling  data  access  control.  The  third 
level  of  security  is  at  the  application  tier.  All  access  to  the  DW  oc¬ 
curs  through  a  password  protected  web  portal  that  is  served  by  an 
application  server.  The  final  layer  of  security  is  a  network  firewall 
and  Virtual  Private  Network  (VPN)  for  which  the  168-bit  enciyp- 
tion  Secure  Sockets  Uyer  VPN  from  juniper  Networks  Inc,  is  de¬ 
ployed.  All  components  of  the  system,  including  the  DW4TR  and 
the  wefa  portal,  are  protected  behind  the  local  network  firewall 
and  are  only  accessible  from  eitiier  within  the  institute  itself,  or 
by  first  establishing  a  VPN  connection  to  the  network. 


We  have  taken  a  bottom-up  approach  to  develop  a  DW4TR  to 
support  translational  research  programs.  The  system  is  extensible 
integrating  internally  generated  clinicopathologic  and  molecular 
data  based  on  a  light-weight  ontology,  with  a  patient-centric,  mod- 
ularly  structured  clinical  data  model  supplemented  with  a  speci¬ 
men-centric  molecular  data  model.  Two  interfaces  have  been 
developed  targeting  non-infonnatician  end  users,  with  the  ABB 
supporting  aggregated  data  analysis  and  ISIV  supporting  single 
subject  information  analysis.  The  system  enables  study  cohort 
and  biospecimeii  selection  and  is  capable  of  handling  temporal 
relationships  between  clinical  data  and  biospecimen  data  collected 
at  multiple  points  in  time. 

The  development  of  our  data  model  relies  on  using  or  creating 
ontologies  for  clinical  and  molecular  data  types.  We  will  focus  this 
discussion  on  clinical  data  ontology,  in  fact,  for  molecular  data 
types,  the  scale  of  work  is  much  smaller  and  the  existing  ontologies 
aie  mostly  adequate.  For  example,  we  found  that  the  MIAME  staii- 
dard  met  our  needs  for  modeling  gene  expression  microarray 
metadata.  Our  analysis  indicated  that  existing  ontologies  for  clini¬ 
cal  data  cannot  be  readily  adapted  to  satisfy  our  specific  research 
needs,  due  to  gaps  between  existing  ontologies  and  our  needs  as 
well  as  overlaps  and  Inconsistencies  between  existing  standards 
and  ontologies  [70,71  J.  For  example,  the  CBCP  Pathology  Checklist 
contains  372  data  elements  including  131  breast  pathology  condi¬ 
tions.  When  the  data  form  was  developed  and  revised,  the  AjCC 
(American  Joint  Committee  on  Cancer)  guidelines  and  ASCO/CAP 
(Ameiican  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology/College  of  American  Pathol¬ 
ogists)  guidelines  were  followed;  these  guidelines,  like  many  other 
guidelines,  have  evolved  over  the  years  [88-911.  Many  data  ele¬ 
ments  present  in  the  CBCP  lack  standard  descriptions,  for  example 
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for  many  benign  diseases.  Some  biomarkers  used  in  the  CBCP  (Ki67 
and  p53)  do  not  even  have  a  standard  clinical  IHC  protocol.  There¬ 
fore,  descriptions  or  definitions  of  such  data  elements  were  devel¬ 
oped  based  on  medical  textbooks  and  pathologist’s  clinical  practice 
for  the  Pathology  Checklist,  which  we  modeled  ourselves. 

There  are  classifications  in  existing  standards/ontologies  that 
we  find  cumbersome  or  which  do  not  meet  our  needs  192).  We 
show  as  an  example  in  Table  2  the  classifications  of  “Breast  Neo¬ 
plasms’’  by  two  existing  ontologies,  in  MeSH,  it  is  classified  under 
“Skin  Diseases".  This  classification  (named  “MeSHI"  in  Table  2)  is 
not  available  in  the  SNOMED-CT  classifications  under  either  Skin 
Diseases  or  Connective  Tissue  Diseases.  In  MeSH,  “Breast  Neo¬ 
plasms"  is  also  classified  under  “Neoplasms"  (in  a  way  we  agree 
with.  “MeSH2’’  in  Table  2).  However,  in  tiie  two  classifications, 
“Breast  Neoplasms"  have  different  codes,  which  may  cause  a  prob¬ 
lem  ill  the  practical  applications  of  data  modeling.  In  SNOMED-CT, 
the  term  “Neoplasm  of  Breast"  is  used,  and  there  are  several  clas¬ 
sifications  leading  to  it  with  relatively  long  paths.  We  show  two  of 
them.  “SNOMEDl"  and  “SNOMED2”  in  Table  2.  In  our  pragmatic 
approach  to  support  the  CBCP,  applying  such  a  complete  classifica¬ 
tion  is  cumbersome.  In  addition,  reconciliation  of  discrepancies 
among  the  available  ontologies  and  our  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  for  all  the  data  elements  in  the  CBCP,  is  a  major  task  and  not 
one  of  our  immediate  project  needs.  Therefore,  we  have  developed 
a  classification  path  for  “Breast  Cancer",  which  is  more  light¬ 
weight  but  adequate  to  our  needs  (see  ’‘DW4TR’’  in  Table  2). 

Finally,  some  questions  in  the  questionnaires  of  the  two  pro¬ 
grams  we  currently  support  do  not  comply  with  existing  standards, 
but  we  are  still  required  to  model  them  to  enable  proper  storage 
and  presentation  of  the  data.  Such  problems  have  been  reported 
to  program  Pis  and  were  taken  into  consideration,  for  example  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  GDP  questionnaires.  In  addition,  existing 
ontologies  are  not  static,  for  example  MeSH  is  currently  updated 
weekly  and  SNOMED-CT  is  updated  montliiy.  Thus,  after  analyzing 
what  is  available  and  what  we  need  to  support,  we  determined  that 
our  best  approach  was  to  design  a  light-weight  ontology  incorpo¬ 
rating  existing  standards  and  ontologies  where  possible  and  to 
map  our  classification  system  to  existing  ones  at  a  later  time.  The 
mapping  tabie(s)  will  serve  as  the  buffer  between  the  two  moving 
targets  which  will  ensure  transportability  and  un-interrupted  use 
of  the  system.  We  will  also  supplement  those  standards  with  new 
ontologies  and  common  data  elements  that  we  define. 

The  DW4TR  currently  supports  limited  number  of  molecular 
data  types  and  we  will  continue  to  develop  data  models  to  support 
other  molecular  study  platforms,  including  SNP  microarray  and  ar¬ 
ray  CGH  data.  We  expect  that  the  method  developed  for  gene 
expression  microarray  will  in  general  be  applicable  to  these  ar¬ 
ray-based  technologies.  We  will  explore  support  for  RT-PCR,  tissue 
microarrays,  mass  spectrometry,  and  Next  Generation  sequencing 
technologies.  These  will  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  users  and  pro¬ 
grams  that  we  support. 

Currently  a  prototype  has  been  developed  to  enable  access  to 
medical  and  molecular  images  through  the  iSIV,  including  digital/ 
digitized  mammograms  and  gene  expression  microarray  images. 

A  thumbnail  of  the  image  is  stored  in  the  database  of  the  DW  with 
searchable  annotations.  The  full-size  image  is  stored  in  a  file  seiver 
instead  of  the  DW4TR  database  for  performance  considerations. 
We  plan  to  follow  the  DICOM  standard  for  medical  images  and  will 
explore  how  to  best  annotate  molecular  images.  Additional  images 
we  need  to  support  include,  pathology  H&E  slide  images,  bio¬ 
marker  IHC  images,  and  tissue  microarray  images.  Note  that  all 
the  medical  images  have  to  be  de-identified  for  research  purpose. 

Currently  the  DW4TR  does  not  support  EMR  for  data  input.  We 
have  a  stepwise  plan  to  begin  using  EMR  records  for  CBCP  subjects 
and  we  are  looking  at  subject  de-identification,  data  extraction, 
and  data  model  expansion.  Although  we  do  not  plan  to  take  a 


systematic  "Enterprise”  approach,  we  will  learn  from  such  ap- 
pioaches  as  used  by  I2B2  and  others.  When  EMRs  are  used  as  an 
input,  a  number  of  functions  need  to  be  integrated  into  the  system 
including  subject  de-identification  and  information  extraction,  for 
which  the  I2B2  development  teams  have  made  good  progresses 
(50.54,93).  While  I2B2  clearly  plays  an  important  role  in  the  study 
design  phase  including  addressing  de-identification  and  natural 
language  processing,  it  was  not  designed  to  be  a  comprehensive 
solution  that  can  provide  the  level  of  detailed  access  necessary 
for  later  stage  research  [50-54],  The  ABB  described  here  provides 
the  same  ability  to  generate  aggregate  statistics  for  population 
stratification  and  cohort  selection,  but  by  doing  this  in  a  web-based 
pivot  table  interface  it  also  facilitates  trend  identification  and  dis¬ 
covery  in  a  way  traditional  query  interfaces  cannot.  From  a  data 
modeling  perspective,  the  ABB  also  allows  for  more  sophisticated 
handling  of  complex,  multi-faceted  attributes  whereas  I2B2  only 
offers  aggregation  around  the  single  pivot  point  of  the  patient. 
i2B2  makes  good  use  of  ontologies,  but  has  not  yet  developed  an 
ontology  with  the  level  of  detail  described  here  (54,94).  Further¬ 
more,  by  design  I2B2  does  not  enable  access  to  row  level  clinical 
data  and  detailed  clinical  timeline  provided  by  the  ISIV  (54,94). 

In  conclusion,  we  have  developed  the  DW4TR  to  support  a 
breast  cancer  translational  research  program  and  then  expanded 
it  to  support  a  gynecological  disease  ti'anslational  I'esearch  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  based  on  a  light-weight  ontology  and  equipped  with 
an  interface  capable  of  handling  temporal  information,  designed 
for  use  by  non-informatician  specialists  including  clinicians  and 
laboratory  scientists.  The  system  supports  both  in  silico  and 
in  vitro  studies.  With  its  proven  extensibility,  we  believe  that  the 
DW4TR  will  play  an  important  role  in  translational  research  across 
multiple  disease  studies. 
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1.  Introduction 


Translational  research  requires  integration  of  clinicopathologic 
data,  biospecimen  data,  and  molecular  data,  across  multiple  data 
collection  and  generation  platforms  (1-4J,  It  is  also  critical  to  make 
these  data  usable  at  the  point-of-need.  From  the  data  management 
peispective,  clinicopathologic  data  and  molecular  data  have  dis- 

characterized  by  a  large  number  of 
data  fields,  often  with  missing  values  due  to  failure  to  collect, 
non-existence  or  inaccessibility  of  the  data.  Molecular  data,  oii 
the  other  hand,  are  characterized  by  a  limited  number  of  data 
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aelds  la.*s  iiumbtr  of  records,  and  ever.evoHns  data  types  asso- 
ciated  With  the  development  of  new  technologies.  While  a  transla¬ 
tional  research  project  typically  collects  and  generates  its  own 
clinicopathologic  and  molecular  data,  public  domain  data  are  often 
used  as  well.  Furthermore,  temporal  information  needs  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  managed  and  presented. 

Many  clinical  and  translational  research  projects  use  question¬ 
naires  as  a  clinical  data  collection  instrument,  and  currently  using 
data  from  Electronic  Medical  Records  (EMRs)  for  translational  re¬ 
search  IS  gaining  momentum  as  EMR  systems  replace  paper-based 
medical  records.  Compared  to  EMRs,  questionnaires  are  simpler  as 
on  y  questions  useful  to  the  specific  researcli  program  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  would  be  included,  thus  managing  such  data  does  not  require 
a  comprehensive  system  covering  all  the  human  diseases.  An  EMR 
system  cannot  be  used  as  a  data  management  system  for  transla¬ 
tional  research,  due  to  the  transactional  nature  of  the  former  and 
the  reporting  and  analysis  requirements  of  the  latter.  The  require- 
Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability 
ct  of  1996  (HIP/VA)  for  protection  of  patients’  Protected  Health 
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Cancer  Biomedical  Informatics  Grid 

Cancer  Bioinformatics  Infrastructure  Objects 

cancer  Common  Ontological  Reference  Environment 

cancer  Data  Standards  Registry  and  Repository 

College  of  American  Pathologists 
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Clinical  Data  Warehouse 
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Data  Warehouse  for  Translational  Research 
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Electronic  Medical  Record 
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Formalin-Fixed,  Paraffin-Embedded 
Fluorescence  In  Situ  Hybridization 
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Gynecological  Disease  Program 

Gene  Ontology 
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Human  Epidermal  growth  factor  Receptor  2 

Health  insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act  of 

1996 

Health  Level  7 

Informatics  for  Integrating  Biology  and  the  Bedside 

Identification 

Immunohistochemistiy 

Institutional  Review  Board 

Individual  Subject  Information  Viewer 


IT 

LC-MS 
LIMS 
MeSH 
MIAME 
MS 
NBIA 
NCI 
NCICB 
NIH 
OCT 
OLAP 
MOLAP 
ROLAP 
OWL 
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PR 
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information  Teclinology 
Liquid-Chromatography  Mass-Spectrometry 
Laboratory  Information  Management  System 
Medical  Subject  Heading 

Minimum  Information  About  a  Microarray  Experiment 
Mass  Spectrometry 
National  Biomedical  Imaging  Archive 
National  Cancer  Institute 

National  Cancer  Institute  Center  for  Bioinformatics 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Optical  Cutting  Temperature  medium 
On-Line  Analytical  Processing 
Multi-dimensional  OLAP 
Relational  OLAP 
Web  Ontology  Language 
Protected  Health  information 
Principal  Investigator 
Progesterone  Receptor 
Quality  Assurance 

Redundant  Array  of  Independent  Disks 
Random-Access  Memory 
REMBRANDT  Repository  of  Molecular  Brain  Neoplasia  Data 
RDBMS  Relational  Database  Management  System 
RNA  Integrity  Number 
Ribonucleic  Acid 

Real-Time  Polymerase  Chain  Reaction 
Statistical  Analysis  System 

SNOMED-CT  Systemized  Nomenclature  of  Medicine-Clinical 
Terms 

Single-Nucleotide  Polymorphism 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences 
Stanford  Translational  Research  Integrated  Database 
Environment 
Tera-Byte 

Unified  Modeling  Language 
Unified  Medicai  Language  System 
Vocabuiary  and  Common  Data  Elements 
Virtual  Private  Database 
Virtual  Private  Network 
WRAMC  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
XML  Extensible  Markup  Language 
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SPSS 
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Information  (PHI)  also  differ  between  the  two  systems.  In  addition 
traiislational  research  may  not  need  ail  of  the  data  contained  in  an 
EMR  and  it  requires  data  from  other  sources  as  well  including 
molecular  data.  It  is  important  that  a  data  centralization  system 
be  developed  for  translational  research  capable  of  inputting  clinicai 
data  from  questionnaires  and  EMRs  for  any  human  disease,  and 
mtegiatmg  molecular  data  from  different  biochemical,  genomic 
and  proteomic  experimental  platforms. 

Data  warehousing  as  an  important  component  of  biomedical 
informatics,  provides  a  way  for  data  integration  in  clinical  and 
translational  research  |2.5-13j.  A  Data  Wareiiouse  (DW)  is  an 
information  repository  for  data  analysis  and  reporting  (14,151. 
For  raw  clinical  data,  an  Entity-Attribute-Value  (EAV)  data  model 
IS  often  used  due  to  their  sparseness  and  dynamic  nature  [16-181, 
Such  data  models  require  the  development  of  ontologies  to  man¬ 
age  the  complex  relationships  between  clinical  concepts/questions 
and  possible  answers.  The  user  interface  is  often  provided  by  an 
On-Line  Analytical  Processing  (OLAP)  tool,  whicli  provides  multidi¬ 
mensional  data  analysis  capabilities  by  aggregating  data  across 
hierarchically  organized  dimensions  using  either  a  muitidimen- 
sionai  (MOWP)  or  relational  (ROLAP)  model  (14,1 5,19]-  the  former 


relies  on  pre-computed  data  cubes  whereas  the  latter  directly  que¬ 
ries  a  relational  database. 

Developing  a  comprehensive  DW  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
translational  research  faces  many  challenges.  Based  on  our  own 
experience,  such  challenges  include;  management  of  operationally 
important  information,  such  as  HIPAA  compliance  and  PHI,  data  in- 
ciiD  questionnaires  with  version  control,  data  input  from 
EMRs,  biospecimen  collection  and  banking,  data  de-identification 
molecular  images,  multiple-platforms  of  molecular  data,  temporal 
mtormation,  and  data  ownership,  etc.  From  the  system  develop- 
ment  perspective  challenges  include;  development  and  application 
of  ontologies  including  controlled  vocabulary  and  modeling  of  clin¬ 
ical  data,  molecular  data,  image  data,  and  temporal  data.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  development  of  graphical  user  interfaces  for  different  levels 
of  users  is  important,  and  data  security  and  accessibility  should 
be  properly  addressed. 

Ontology  development  is  veiy  important  to  data  integration 
and  exchange;  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  we  focus  on  its  pliys- 
ical  artifacts  of  terminologies/controlled  vocabulary  and  informa¬ 
tion  model/data  model  [20],  Many  ontologies  have  been 
developed,  each  seraiig  a  specific  purpose.  In  the  clinical  field. 
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commonly  accepted  standards/ontologies  include;  Health  Level  7 
(HL7)  for  exchange  of  clinical  messages  to  support  clinical  practice 
and  healthcare  seivice  (21);  Medical  Subject  Heading  (MeSH)  for 
medical  literature  indexing  which  has  also  proven  useful  for  clas¬ 
sification  of  biomedical  entities  (22|:  Systemized  Nomenclature 
of  Medicine— Clinical  Terms  (SNOMED-CT),  as  a  comprehensive 
clinical  healthcare  terminology  organized  hierarchically  [23];  and 
Digital  Imaging  Communications  in  Medicine  (DICOM)  for  medical 
image  annotations  (24).  For  biological  research,  Gene  Ontology 
(GO),  arguably  the  most  successful  biological  ontology,  is  aimed 
to  standardize  the  representation  of  gene  and  gene  product  attri¬ 
butes  across  species  and  databases  (25);  Minimum  Information 
About  a  Microarray  Experiment  (MIAME)  for  microarray-based 
technologies  is  generally  accepted  by  the  community  [26);  Biolog¬ 
ical  Pathway  Exchange  (BioPAX)  is  for  pathway  data  exchange  [27]. 
NCI  Thesaurus  provides  reference  terminology  for  many  NCI  and 
other  systems  covering  vocabulaiy  for  clinical  care  and  transla¬ 
tional  and  basic  research  [28|.  Systems  have  been  developed  to 
unify  existing  ontologies  or  provide  ontology  library  services,  for 
example  the  BioPortal  by  the  US  National  Center  for  Biomedical 
Ontology  [29],  and  the  Ontology  Lookup  Service  by  European 
Bioinformatics  Institute  based  on  the  Open  Biomedical  Ontology 
format  [30],  The  Unified  Medical  Language  System  (UMLS)  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  US  National  Library  of  Medicine,  aims  to  provide  ad 
hoc  linkages  across  life  science  ontologies  (31).  A  number  of  re¬ 
views  are  available  including  ones  discussing  development,  imple¬ 
mentation,  and  use  of  ontologies  [20,32-34]. 

Temporal  information  is  also  very  important  in  modeling  health 
and  disease  development.  We  consider  disease  as  a  process,  not  a 
state.  Breast  cancer,  for  example,  takes  many  years  to  develop  be¬ 
fore  a  lesion  can  be  detected  by  mammography  [35],  First  consid¬ 
ered  by  artificial  intelligence  researchers  in  the  1980s.  temporal 
reasoning  and  temporal  data  query  became  a  topic  of  Interest  in 
biomedical/medical  informatics  in  the  1990s  [36-38].  To  enable 
“controlled  language  use”  of  the  temporal  information  in  health¬ 
care,  a  European  Prestandard  CEN  ENV 12381  has  been  developed 
[39].  Temporal  information  needs  to  be  collected,  modeled,  and 
presented.  Collection  of  temporal  information  can  be  done  explic¬ 
itly  through  questionnaires  or  data  forms  which  record  historical 
information,  or  abstracted  through  the  time-stamps  of  data  col¬ 
lected  and  analyzed  over  time.  For  the  latter,  temporal-abstraction 
and  temporal-querying  systems  have  been  developed  which  have 
proven  clinically  useful  in  monitoring  clinical  disorders  [40-42]. 
A  data  model  comprising  Parameters.  Events,  and  Constants  has 
been  defined  for  a  temporal  query  language  [43,44],  where  Param¬ 
eters  are  basically  entities  with  values  bearing  a  time-stamp. 
Events  are  external  acts  act  upon  a  patient  which  could  be  time- 
stamped  or  occur  over  a  time  interval,  and  Constants  are  non-tem¬ 
poral  measures.  There  have  been  reports  of  a  data  management  or 
DW  system  incorporating  temporal  information  for  clinical  trials, 
time-series  gene  expression  microarray  experiment,  and  medical 
information  events  in  a  hospital  setting  [38,45,46], 

The  many  challenges  faced  in  developing  a  comprehensive  DW 
system  for  translational  research  make  this  a  difficult  undertaking. 
In  practice,  different  systems  have  been  developed  focusing  on  dif¬ 
ferent  challenges  based  on  specific  needs  of  supported  program(s). 
For  example,  I2B2.  Informatics  for  Integrating  Biology  and  the  Bed¬ 
side  [47],  took  a  top-down  "Enterprise"  approach  with  an  open 
architecture  enabling  integration  of  outside  modules  performing 
specialized  functions  that  are  needed  for  translational  research 
[48,49].  It  address  a  very  important  and  specialized  niche  in  the 
clinical  informatics  space,  namely,  providing  researchers  with  suf¬ 
ficient  access  to  clinical  data  to  enable  study  design  and  cohort 
selection,  while  minimizing  many  of  the  patient  privacy  risks  and 
concerns  ]50-54].  A  central  conundrum  of  translational  research 
is  that  access  to  detailed  clinical  data  typically  requires  proper 


informed  consent  and  IRB  approval;  however,  in  order  to  design 
a  cohort  study  or  to  determine  if  a  particular  project  is  even  feasi¬ 
ble,  a  researcher  often  needs  access  to  aggregate  statistics  for  key 
clinical  attributes  of  interest  at  an  early  stage  of  the  process.  12B2 
overcomes  these  challenges  by  enabling  researchers  to  design 
and  execute  queries  against  a  de-identified  data  mart  that  return 
only  aggregate  counts;  furthermore,  results  are  subtly  obfuscated 
to  avoid  identification  by  more  sophisticated  combinations  of  que¬ 
ries.  Having  been  deployed  for  a  number  of  projects  across  multi¬ 
ple  sites,  I2B2  is  a  mature  software  offering.  However,  it  does  not 
currently  provide  the  level  of  detailed  analysis  necessaiy  for  clini¬ 
cal  and  translational  research  beyond  cohort  selection  and  study 
design  [51-54],  STRIDE,  The  Stanford  Translational  Research  Inte¬ 
grated  Database  Environment  [55],  focuses  on  a  Clinical  Data 
Warehouse  (CDW)  and  supports  a  virtual  biospecimen  model  for 
accessing  several  specialized  tissue  banks  [13,56,57].  It  also  has  a 
Research  Database  management  system  supporting  multiple  logi¬ 
cally  separate  research  databases.  An  EAV  model  is  used  for  data 
storage  and  HL7  Reference  Information  Model  is  used  for  data  rep¬ 
resentation.  Its  semantic  layer  consists  of  a  framework  supporting 
multiple  terminologies.  Some  of  the  Clinical  and  Translational  Sci¬ 
ence  Award  (CTSA)  centers  [61]  also  have  data  warehousing 
efforts. 

There  are  also  data  warehousing  efforts  in  the  cancer  Biomedical 
Informatics  Grids  (caBlG®)  [62].  caBIG®  Is  an  information  network 
enabling  members  of  the  cancer  community  to  share  data  and 
knowledge  based  on  a  core  Grid  architecture.  It  was  launched  in 
2003  by  the  NCI  Center  for  Bioinformatics  (NCICB)  of  the  US  NIH 
] 63 ,64].  One  of  its  data  warehousing  efforts  is  caBlO,  a  major  compo¬ 
nent  of  caCORE  (cancer  Common  Ontological  Reference  Environ¬ 
ment)  that  was  developed  before  the  launch  of  caBIG*  ]65], 
enabling  access  of  biomedical  annotations  from  curated  data 
sources  in  an  integrated  view.  As  one  of  the  released  products  of 
caBIG®,  the  current  version  caCORE  3.x  includes  Enterprise  Vocabu¬ 
lary  Services  for  hosting  and  managing  vocabulary,  cancer  Data 
Standards  Registiy  and  Repository  (caDSR)  for  hosting  and  manag¬ 
ing  metadata,  and  the  caCORE  Software  Development  Kit  [66], 
Another  data  warehousing  approach  for  caGrid  is  a  semantic  web- 
based  data  warehouse  for  creating  relationships  among  caGrid 
models,  accomplished  through  the  transformation  of  semanti- 
caliy-annotated  caBIG®  Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML)  informa¬ 
tion  models  into  Web  Ontology  Language  (OWL)  ontologies  that 
preserve  those  semantics  [67].  Still  another  caBIG  effort,  calntegra- 
tor  [58],  is  a  framework  for  data  integration  currently  capable  of 
integrating  microarray  data  in  caArray  and  imaging  data  from  the 
National  Biomedical  Imaging  Archive  (NBIA).  It  has  been  applied 
to  several  projects,  e.g.,  REMBRANDT  [59]  and  CGEMS  ]60],  These 
efforts  are  best  described  as  development  projects  using  the  calnte- 
grator  framework.  None  of  these  efforts  in  caBIG,  however,  enables 
users  to  dynamically  interrogate  the  clinicopathologic  data  in  a 
multidimensional  manner  by  non-informatics  specialists  using  an 
intuitive  interface. 

We  began  our  DW  development  focused  on  a  questionnaire- 
based  system,  but  later  realized  that  a  patient-centric  and  expand¬ 
able  data  model  would  be  a  better  solution.  We  envisioned  devel¬ 
oping  a  system  to  support  translational  research  in  general  and 
began  by  developing  a  system  to  support  the  Clinical  Breast  Care 
Project  (CBCP)  [68]  but  designed  it  to  be  expandable  to  support 
additional  programs.  This  approach  has  been  validated  by  our  suc¬ 
cessful  expansion  of  the  system  to  support  a  second  translational 
research  program,  the  Gynecological  Disease  Program  (GDP)  [69], 
It  is  currently  under  further  expansion  to  support  a  third  transla¬ 
tional  research  program,  a  consortium  effort  headed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  University  involving  five  organizations  which  is  charac¬ 
terizing  a  set  of  5000  invasive  breast  cancer  cases.  All  these  pro¬ 
jects  have  multiple  platforms  for  clinical  and  molecular  studies. 
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Development  of  our  system,  the  Data  Wareliouse  for  Transla¬ 
tional  Research  (DW4TR),  focused  on  three  challenges  in  DW 
development.  The  first  was  the  development  of  a  pragmatic  data 
model  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  questionnaire-based  clinical  data  in¬ 
put.  Despite  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  clinical  and  biolog¬ 
ical  ontologies,  there  are  often  gaps,  in  supporting  a  research 
project,  between  the  available  ontologies  and  the  specific  project 
needs  [70,71).  Many  groups  therefore  create  their  own  ontologies 
[72,73).  Given  the  characteristics  of  clinical  and  molecular  data, 
it  is  more  challenging  to  develop  a  general  and  flexible  system 
for  clinical  data;  therefore  we  have  made  this  our  first  priority 
(9).  In  our  case,  both  CBCP  and  GDP  utilizes  not  only  data  elements 
covered  by  existing  ontologies,  but  also  detailed  and  specific  data 
elements  that  are  currently  not  covered.  Comparing  what  we  need 
to  what  is  available,  we  concluded  that  completely  adopting  one  or 
two  existing  ontologies  for  our  DW  development  is  not  feasible  (c.f. 
Section  5).  Therefore,  we  developed  our  own  framework  ontology 
but  referred  to  existing  ones,  to  satisfy  our  immediate  needs  first, 
planning  to  map  our  ontology  to  existing  ontologies  at  a  later  time 
to  enable  transportability. 

The  second  challenge,  we  focused  on  was  interface  develop¬ 
ment.  A  user-friendly  interface  tailored  to  the  non-informatics  spe¬ 
cialist  is  needed  to  ensure  both  the  utility  and  adoption  of  this 
system.  The  interface  that  we  developed  is  composed  of  an  Aggre¬ 
gated  Biomedical-Information  Browser  (ABB)  and  an  Individual 
Subject  Information  Viewer  (ISIV).  ABB  is  ROLAP-based,  thus  all 
the  calculations  and  queries  are  performed  at  the  time  of  use 
rather  than  relying  on  a  pre-calculated  data  cube,  enabling  clini¬ 
cians  and  scientists  who  are  not  informatics  experts  to  dynamically 
interrogate  any  combination  of  the  myriad  of  data  elements  stored 
in  the  DW4TR.  The  third  challenge  we  focused  on  was  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  temporal  information.  We  defined  three  temporal  data 
types  and  applied  them  to  data  attributes  to  enable  the  use  of 
the  temporal  information  in  the  DW4TR  from  both  interfaces.  In 
addition  to  focusing  on  these  three  challenges,  we  also  addressed 
a  number  of  other  challenges  described  earlier.  For  example,  in 
managing  de-identifled  clinical  information  of  CBCP  and  GDP,  we 
developed  solutions  to  satisfy  different  requirements  for  data  secu¬ 
rity  and  accessibility  that  is  also  described. 

2.  Methods 

2.7.  System  design  and  development 

Initially  developed  to  support  the  immediate  needs  of  managing 
the  clinical,  biospecimen,  and  molecular  data  for  the  CBCP,  our 
design  of  the  DW4TR  to  be  flexible  and  extensible  enabled  subse¬ 
quent  expansion  to  support  GDP.  Both  programs  use  questionnaires 
for  collecting  clinicopathologic  information,  making  expansion  of 
the  light-weight  production  system  straight  forward. 

2.1.7.  The  data  model 

The  EAV  model  is  used  for  the  original  raw  clinical  data  which 
are  subsequently  hosted  in  the  DW  in  an  extensible  data  model 
reflecting  the  ontology,  where  the  relationships  among  the  attri¬ 
butes  are  presented  in  a  meaningful  way  to  the  users  through  a 
hierarchical  organization.  The  extensible  data  model  is  currently 
composed  of  the  following  components; 

2.1.1. 7.  Patient-centric  clinical  data  model.  The  clinical  data  model 
was  developed  to  reflect  the  physician-patient  interaction.  The 
ontology  framework  was  developed  by  a  multi-disciplinary  team 
comjrosed  of  research  physicians,  biomedical  irrformaticians,  IT 
developers,  surgeons,  pathologists,  and  gynecologists  and  was 
based  on  the  standard  clinical  workflows  and  clinical  experiences. 


The  development  not  only  referred  to  existing  standards  and  ontol¬ 
ogies  mainly  MeSH  and  SNOMED-CT  but  also  to  the  NCI  Thesaurus 
and  caBIG  VCDE  (22,23,28,74),  reflecting  other  reported  methods 
and  efforts  [32,33,75).  This  ontology  is  reflected  on  the  physical 
data  model,  which  is  hierarchical  and  composed  of  a  number  of 
primary  modules.  e.g.,  “Diagnostic",  which  are  made  up  of  second¬ 
ary  modules  (e.g.,  “Biopsy”)  and  attributes.  A  secondary  module  is 
further  composed  of  tertiaiy  modules  and  attributes,  and  so  on.  An 
attribute  is  a  fine-grained  object  that  is  composed  of  the  name,  the 
data  type,  and  the  temporal  characteristics  (see  below).  A  simple 
attribute  is  often  called  a  data  element,  e.g.,  sex.  A  complex  attri¬ 
bute  is  composed  of  multiple  facets,  e.g.,  exercise  is  composed  of 
frequency,  intensity,  duration,  and  type.  This  way,  each  data  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  study  is  represented  in  the  model  either  by  an  attribute 
or  by  a  sub-module.  The  sub-modules  are  structured  hierarchically 
to  reflect  the  ontology. 

2.I.I.2.  Specimen -centric  molecular  study  data  model.  Molecular 
(biochemical,  genomic  and  proteomic)  analysis  are  performed  on 
collected  specimens  using  multiple  experimental  platforms.  Every 
experiment  is  done  using  biospecimens,  including  body  fluids, 
solid  tissues,  and  their  derivatives.  Thus,  a  specimen-centric  data 
model  is  a  natural  choice  for  these  types  of  data,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  clinical  data  model  hierarchy  as  a  series  of  sub-mod¬ 
ules.  We  initially  focused  on  immunohistochemistry  (IHC), 
Fluorescence  In  Situ  Hybridization  (FISH),  and  gene  expression 
inicroarray  data  and  adopted  existing  clinical  or  molecular  data 
standards  and  guidelines  (26,76,77).  The  storage  and  retrieval  of 
high  throughput  molecular  data  poses  a  number  of  IT  challenges. 
A  result  file  from  a  single  microarray  can  be  tens  of  megabytes, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single  experiment  to  make  use  of 
hundreds  of  such  arrays.  Common  approaches  for  handling  this 
type  of  data  include;  organizing  output  files  into  a  hierarchical  file 
system,  loading  of  raw  or  partially  transformed  data  into  a  DW,  or  a 
hybrid  approach  of  maintaining  certain  metadata  in  a  database  but 
referring  back  to  original  output  files  with  file  pointers.  Given  the 
large  number  of  molecular  modalities  used  in  our  current  and  fu¬ 
ture  research,  no  single  method  was  considered  suitable,  therefore 
our  system  was  designed  to  take  an  “all  of  the  above  approach” 
that  makes  use  of  flexible  data  processing  pipelines.  With  this  ap¬ 
proach  distinct  pipelines  can  be  created  across  or  even  within  as¬ 
say  types  and  all  of  the  storage  methods  discussed  above  can  be 
supported.  This  approach  has  enabled  us  to  optimize  storage  of 
each  assay  group  individually,  as  well  as  provide  a  mechanism 
for  handling  changing  technology  and  legacy  data. 

2.1.1.3.  Temporal  data  model.  Critical  to  human  disease  studies  is 
the  proper  representation  of  temporal  information.  We  define 
three  types  of  temporal  data;  (1 )  Static,  which  is  data  with  no  tem¬ 
poral  dimension,  e.g.,  ethnicity.  (2)  Event,  which  is  associated  with 
a  specific  time  point,  e.g,,  a  surgical  procedure.  (3)  interval,  which 
is  associated  with  a  starting  and  ending  time  point,  e.g.,  a  course  of 
medication.  Each  attribute  in  the  data  model  is  tagged  with  a  prop¬ 
er  temporal  status  and  populated  with  proper  values  for  temporal 
information  representation  and  analysis. 

2.1. 1.4.  Medical  image  data  model.  Medical  imaging  is  an  important 
part  of  clinical  practice  and  a  source  of  data  for  various  studies.  We 
initially  focus  on  digitized  and  digital  mammograms,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  DICOM  standards  (24)  and  we  de-identified  the  Images 
using  DICOM  Anonymizer  Pro.  The  data  files  associated  with  these 
images  are  large  and  they  impose  a  challenge  in  data  management. 
e.g.,  storing  those  image  files  in  the  database  of  the  DW  will  dras¬ 
tically  impede  the  system  performance.  Besides,  analyzing  images 
typically  requires  specialized  software.  Thus,  in  the  DW4TR,  we 
store  the  image  files  on  a  file  seiver;  the  file  locations  are  then 
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Stored  in  the  DW  and  logically  linked  to  the  patient.  The  annota¬ 
tions  and  a  thumb  nail  of  the  image  are  also  stored  in  the  database 
to  enable  efficient  search  of  relevant  features.  We  intend  to  apply 
the  same  principle  to  other  images. 

2.1. 1.5.  Relationships  between  questionnaires  and  the  data 
model.  The  data  for  both  CBCP  and  GDP  studies  are  collected  using 
questionnaires  eacli  having  multiple  questions.  Each  question  has 
one  or  more  data  elements.  The  data  elements  could  contain  values 
and  temporal  information.  If  a  data  element  contains  a  value,  it  is 
mapped  to  an  attribute(s).  Some  questions  ask  about  the  same 
event  at  different  time  points,  and  these  questions  are  mapped  to 
the  same  attribute  with  corresponding  temporal  information. 
There  are  also  different  questionnaires  collecting  the  same  infor¬ 
mation,  e.g.  for  different  studies,  and  they  have  been  mapped  to 
the  same  attributes  as  well.  Finally  each  attribute  is  mapped  to 
the  data  model  as  described  above. 

2.1.2.  User  interface  development 

The  requirement  to  develop  an  intuitive,  user  friendly  system 
that  could  be  used  directly  by  clinicians  and  researchers  as  op¬ 
posed  to  being  a  specialist  tool  useful  only  to  the  technically  savvy, 
led  to  our  decision  to  take  the  dimensional  modeling  approach. 
While  traditional  queiy  interfaces  are  considered  intuitive  fay  IT 
professionals,  we  found  that  the  dimensional  modeling  approach 
was  generally  preferred  by  our  target  demographic.  A  number  of 
criteria  were  considered  in  designing  the  physical  data  structure 
to  support  the  clinical  data  warehouse,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
ability  to  handle  a  large  number  of  dimensions.  A  custom  binning 
capability  that  is  convenient  to  use,  was  an  important  feature  re¬ 
quested  by  the  users.  As  is  the  case  witli  any  longitudinal  study, 
the  temporal  dimension  of  data  is  critical,  and  therefore  proper 
handling  of  the  temporal  dimension  was  another  important  con¬ 
cern.  Efficient  handling  of  sparsely  distributed  data  and  support 
for  multiple  terminology  sets  were  also  important  criteria.  During 
such  comprehensive  communications  with  the  end  users,  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  all  the  desired  analyses  could  be  categorized  as  either 
an  aggregate  data  analysis  or  an  individualized  data  analysis.  Thus, 
we  designed  a  ROLAP-based  ABB  for  the  former,  and  an  ISIV  for  the 
latter. 

2.2.  Implementation 

2.2.1.  Development  environment 

Two  DELL  Windows  server  systems,  one  for  the  application  and 
the  other  for  the  database,  were  used.  Both  servers  have  two  Quad 
Core  Intel®  Xeron®  processors  and  8  GB  RAM.  The  database  server 
hard  drive  is  1 TB  and  for  the  application  server  0.5  TB.  both  are  in 
the  RAID  5  configuration.  Development  is  based  on  the  Oracle 
RDBMS  lOg,  using  the  InforSense  platform  that  enables  a  series 
of  analyses  to  be  performed  in  an  analytical  workflow  environment 
with  each  analysis  step  represented  as  a  node  in  the  workflow  [78). 
The  user-interface  is  Java  based  and  web  accessible.  The  produc¬ 
tion  system  has  the  same  configuration.  The  DW4TR  also  supports 
a  one-sei-ver  system  configuration. 

2.2.2.  Data  model  and  interface  implementation 

Our  physical  data  model  is  composed  of  two  distinct  elements, 
an  attribute  repository,  and  an  attribute  ontology.  The  attribute 
repository  stores  data  in  the  EAV  model.  The  attribute  ontology 
is  a  separate  hierarchical  data  model  capturing  and  providing 
structure  to  the  relationships  among  the  attributes  that  have  been 
collected  so  that  the  ontology  (logical  patient-centric  or  specimen¬ 
centric  data  model)  are  physically  positioned  in  a  hierarchical 
organization  of  attributes  for  presentation  in  a  meaningful  way 
to  the  users  of  the  system. 


In  implementing  the  data  model,  first  the  source  questionnaires 
are  reviewed  and  a  logical  mapping  of  the  data  attributes  onto  the 
newly  designed  patient  modules  is  developed.  This  process  re¬ 
quires  the  definition  of  the  data  variable  type  and  other  metadata 
for  different  data  attributes,  and  often  requires  splitting  or  merging 
data  elements  in  order  to  accommodate  the  difference  in  require¬ 
ments  of  capturing  the  data  versus  analyzing  the  data. 

Parallel  to  the  development  of  the  physical  and  logical  data 
model  was  the  development  of  the  end  user  interfaces.  Our  system 
provides  users  with  two  distinct  applications:  the  ABB,  and  the  ISIV. 
These  java  tools  are  entirely  web  based  with  zero  client  side  foot 
print,  and  do  not  require  any  additional  browser  plug-ins.  They 
provide  users  with  a  highly  interactive  and  dynamic  experience, 
making  use  of  Asynchronous  JavaScript  and  XML  (AJAX)  techniques 
for  asynchronous  rendering  and  updating.  Both  tools  are  deployed 
within  the  InforSense  web  portal  environment,  which  provides 
the  services  used  for  data  source  connection  pooling,  user  authenti¬ 
cation  and  authorization,  as  well  as  web  session  management, 

2.2.3.  Data  loading 

Multiple  sources  of  data  in  different  format  are  loaded  into  the 
DW4TR,  including  direct  Oracle-to-Oracle  load  from  the  Laboratory 
Information  Management  System  (LIMS)and  flat  files  [12,79).  Data 
loading  is  performed  through  a  standard  process  referred  to  as  Ex¬ 
tract,  Transform,  and  Load  (ETL) )  14,15). 

2.3.  Data  sources 

The  current  DW4TR  is  host  to  clinical  data  from  CBCP  and  GDP. 
Subjects  are  enrolled  into  the  programs  via  HIPAA  compliant,  insti¬ 
tutional  Review  Board  (IRB)  approved  protocols  at  multiple  partic¬ 
ipating  clinical  sites,  and  these  protocols  explicitly  specified  WRI  as 
the  data  integration  center  for  the  programs.  Clinical  data  are  col¬ 
lected  through  multiple  questionnaires,  and  biological  specimens 
are  collected,  processed,  banked,  and  analyzed  using  genomic 
and  proteomic  experimental  technologies. 

CBCP  and  GDP  happen  to  be  two  distinct  types  of  programs  in 
administrative  structure,  clinical  dataset,  and  tissue  banking.  They 
have  different  data  security  and  access  requirements,  commanding 
distinct  solutions  in  the  DW4TR.  CBCP  is  a  centralized  program 
using  one  set  of  the  questionnaires,  one  LIMS,  one  Tissue  Bank, 
and  one  data  wareliouse  (the  DW4TR).  All  the  participating  organi¬ 
zations  use  approved  master  IRB  protocols  from  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC),  with  minor  adaptations  to  the 
requirements  of  the  local  institution  for  local  IRB  approval,  which 
is  subsequently  approved  by  the  IRB  of  the  US  Army  Medical  Re¬ 
search  and  Materiel  Command  that  contracted  the  Heniy  Jackson 
Foundation  to  manage  the  CBCP.  Proper  paperwork  was  done  to 
enable  centralized  tissue  banking  and  data  warehousing  at  WRI. 
The  IRB  approved  questionnaires  contain  certain  date  information 
such  as  date  of  birth  which  patients  are  consented  to,  thus  the 
CBCP  clinical  data  is  a  "Limited  Data  Set”  per  HIPAA  definition. 
The  clinical  data  and  biospecimens  are  de-identified,  and  each  sub¬ 
ject  is  represented  by  a  CBCP  number.  The  link  table  is  securely 
maintained  at  the  office  of  the  CBCP  site  PI  which  is  strictly  acces¬ 
sible  only  to  the  PI  or  his/her  designee  at  that  site.  When  clinical 
data  Quality  Assurance  (QA)  problems  are  identified  in  any  partic¬ 
ipating  institutions,  they  are  all  reported  to  WRAMC  and  tire 
WRAMC  clinical  data  team  coordinates  the  QA  resolving  process. 
As  of  February  2011,  over  5000  subjects  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  study  using  two  major  questionnaires  to  collect  up  to  799 
elements  of  clinicopathology  data  per  subject.  More  than  43,000 
specimens  (including  aliquots)  have  been  collected  and  genomic 
and  proteomic  experiments  have  been  conducted  using  these 
specimens. 
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GDP,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  consortium  program  constituting  of 
nine  clinical  and  research  organizations  with  WRAMC  serving  as 
the  lead  institution.  Each  participating  organization  follows  its 
own  IRB-approved  protocol  allowing  only  "Safe  Harbor  Data  Set", 
and  each  site  manages  and  owns  its  own  questionnaire-specific 
datasets.  All  the  captured  data  are  in  a  de-identified  form,  and  each 
subject  is  represented  by  a  GDP  study  ID.  Each  site  PI  maintains  the 
link  key  to  the  identity  of  the  subject  enrolled  at  that  site.  All  the 
de-identifled  data  are  then  sent  to  WRI,  and  eventually  loaded  into 
the  DW4TR.  Aggregated  subject  information  can  be  shared  across 
the  consortium  members,  but  the  detailed  individual  subject  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  DW4TR  is  only  accessible  to  the  originating  clinical 
site.  In  GDP,  about  500  subjects  have  been  enrolled  in  the  study. 
A  dozen  questionnaires  were  used  to  collect  more  than  7600  ele¬ 
ments  of  data  focusing  on  surgical  procedures,  pathology,  family 
histoiy,  psychology,  food  intake,  etc.  Currently  GDP  is  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  questionnaires  being  used  reducing  the  data  elements  to 
less  than  1400. 


Fig.  1.  Illustration  in  a  3-diniensionaI  diagram  of  the  relationship  betsveen  clinical 
data  (vertical  axis),  molecular  data  (horizontal  axisX  and  temporal  information  (axis 
pointing  into  the  page)  represented  by  our  data  model.  The  patient  is  represented 
by  Patient  iD  at  origin.  The  three  temporal  data  types  are  illustrated.  This  patient 
had  clinical  encounters  at  four  time  points,  and  “Encounter  1"  resulted  in  medical 
images  and  biopsy  which  led  to  “Encounter  2",  which  resulted  in  biospecimens  that 
could  be  used  for  different  types  of  molecular  studies.  ‘Treatment"  started  from 
“Encounter  2"  and  ended  at  “Encounter  4". 


3.  Results 

3.1.  Oveiview  of  the  DW4TR  and  the  relationships  between  involved 
data  types 

Key  to  the  development  of  the  DW4TR  is  the  understanding  of 
the  complex  relationships  between  data  collected  or  generated 
with  multiple  platforms.  Fig.  1  illustrates  our  understanding  of 
such  relationships  in  a  3-dimensional  patient  data  space  which 
we  can  use  to  represent  our  data  models. 

Fig.  2  is  a  conceptual  view  of  the  DW4TR,  as  a  hybrid  system, 
that  integrates  the  data  collected  or  generated  by  the  supported 
programs,  and  federates  most  of  other  data  needed  in  the  studies. 
Blocks  with  solid  lines  are  the  areas  already  developed  or  currently 
under  development,  and  blocks  with  dashed  lines  are  areas  for  fu¬ 
ture  development.  The  whole  DW  is  composed  of  a  data  tier,  a  mid¬ 
dle  tier,  and  an  application  tier.  In  the  data  tier,  an  extended  EAV 
model  is  used  for  the  raw  clinical  data.  The  middle  tier  is  based 
on  a  patient-centric,  modularly-structured  clinical  data  model 
(including  a  medical  image  data  model),  integrating  a  specimen¬ 
centric  molecular  data  model,  and  a  temporal  data  model.  The  clin¬ 
ical  and  molecular  data  models  are  designed  to  be  extensible.  The 
application  tier  is  composed  of  the  ABB  and  the  ISIV,  and  other  util¬ 
ities.  Additional  applications  will  be  developed  to  federate  and 
present  other  data  needed  but  not  generated  by  the  supported 
translational  research  programs. 

3.2.  The  ontology  and  the  extensible  data  model 

As  a  bottom-up  approach,  we  developed  a  pragmatic  light¬ 
weight  ontology  using  controlled  terminology  both  from  existing 
ontologies  and  supplemental  ones  we  developed  to  support  the  de¬ 
tailed  program  needs.  The  relationships  between  these  terminolo¬ 
gies  in  the  ontology  are  reflected  on  the  physical  data  models 
described  below. 

The  patient-centric  clinical  data  model  was  developed  to  reflect 
the  physician-patient  interaction.  As  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  the  model 
is  composed  of  six  major  modules:  Medical  History,  Physical  Exam, 
Diagnostic.  Treatment,  Outcome,  and  Scheduling  and  Consent. 
Each  of  these  modules  is  composed  of  attributes  and  sub-modules; 
e.g,,  the  Diagnostic  module  is  composed  of  Biopsy,  Imaging,  and 
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Fig,  2.  The  structure  of  the  DW4TR  including  a  data  tier,  a  middle  tier  (blue),  and  an  application  tier  (green),  The  data  tier  is  composed  of  'Internal  Data’  generated  by  tire 
supported  research  project,  and  the  ‘External  Data'  not  generated  by  but  needed  in  the  research.  The  “internal  Data"  are  integrated,  and  tire  "External  Data”  could  be  in  an 
integrated  or  federated  fomi  but  will  be  federated  with  the  “Internal  Data".  Solid  line  blocks;  developed  or  in  development;  dashed  line  blocks:  future  development.  (For 
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Fig.  3.  A  screenshot  of  the  ontology  structure  of  the  patient-centric,  modularly- 
structured  clinical  hierarchical  data  model. 


Lab  Tests,  etc.  Each  of  these  sub-modules  can  then  be  further  com¬ 
posed  of  its  sub-modules  and  attributes.  Many  of  these  sub-mod¬ 
ules  are  disease  independent  but  some  are  disease  specific.  This 
modularly  structured  data  model  enables  us  to  adapt  the  system 
to  support  the  study  of  a  new  disease,  by  re-using  disease  indepen¬ 
dent  moduies,  and  developing  a  limited  number  of  new  modules 
specific  to  the  new  disease.  The  data  model  has  a  hierarchical 
structure.  Users  with  domain  knowledge  can  explore  this  hierar¬ 
chical  structure  to  retrieve  needed  data  elements.  Users  with  less 
specific  domain  knowledge  may  not  be  able  to  explore  this  data 
model  as  effectively  though  they  can  use  the  keyword  search  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  system  to  identify,  for  selection,  the  data  elements 
containing  keywords  of  interest. 

3.2.1.  The  specimen-centiic  molecular  study  data  model 

The  specimen-centric  molecular  study  data  model  is  connected 
to  the  clinical  data  model  as  sub-modules.  For  example,  CBCP  breast 
tissues  and  lymph  nodes  in  different  preservation  types  (e.g.,  OCT, 
FFPE,  and  FF)  are  represented  by  sub-modules  of  Diagnostic- 
Biopsy-Tissiie  Samples,  blood  samples  and  their  derivatives  (e.g., 
PAXgene  tube,  plasma,  cells,  serum,  and  clots)  are  represented  by 
sub-modules  of  Diagnostic-Lab  Tests.  Genomic,  proteomic,  and 
other  molecular  studies  are  performed  with  molecular  derivatives 
of  the  specimens  (e.g.  DNA,  RNA,  and  protein)  on  different  experi¬ 
mental  platforms,  e.g.,  IHC,  FISH,  gene  expression  microarray,  SNP 
microarray,  2D-DIGE,  MS,  LC-MS,  etc.  We  have  completed  the  mod¬ 
ules  for  the  IHC  and  FISH  assay  data,  and  a  proof-of-principle  has 
been  implemented  for  gene  expression  microarrays  (c.f.  Figs.  4 
and  5). 

3.2.2.  Temporal  mformatioii  definition  and  presentation 

Ail  attributes  are  tagged  with  one  of  the  three  defined  temporal 
properties.  Alt  temporal  information,  including  static  information, 
can  be  viewed  in  the  ISIV  (c.f.  Fig.  7).  Within  the  ABB  users  have 
the  ability  to  define  “time  filters”  for  the  different  columns  in  the 
display  (c.f.  Fig.  6). 

3.2.3.  Example  data  module  definition 

Table  1  is  a  simplified  illustration  of  three  defined  data  mod¬ 
ules.  Thus,  "Ethnic  Group"  is  a  simple  (single  attribute)  data 


module  allowing  multiple  values  for  a  given  subject,  and  is  "Static". 
"Alcohol  Use"  is  a  complex  data  module  with  three  facets,  and  cov¬ 
ers  an  “Interval”.  "Surgical  Proc(edure)"  is  a  module  similar  to 
"Alcohol  Use"  but  is  an  “Event”. 

3.3.  DW^TR  inter/aces-ABB  and  ISIV 

3.3.1.  ABB 

This  interface  allows  the  user  to  analyze  the  data  by  dynami¬ 
cally  creating  a  multidimensional  pivot  view.  The  rows  are  categor¬ 
ical  data  fields  of  interest,  in  a  hierarchical  structure.  The  columns 
can  be  data  elements  of  either  a  numerical  or  categorical  nature,  in 
a  flat  or  hierarchical  structure.  Although  the  view  is  a  two  dimen¬ 
sional  table,  the  user  can  effectively  explore  data  of  theoretically 
unlimited  dimensions  by  simply  building  multiple  levels  of  a  hier¬ 
archical  data  structure  in  both  the  rows  and  columns,  and  expand¬ 
ing  them.  The  number  of  dimensions  (levels  of  hierarchy)  is  only 
practically  limited  by  the  performance  of  the  system  (see  Section 
3.6).  Fig.  4  (Panels  A  and  B)  shows  screenshots  of  how  an  ABB  view 
of  five  hierarchical  levels  was  created  and  used  to  explore  one  sub¬ 
class  of  breast  cancer  patients  among  CBCP  Caucasian  American 
subjects,  who  have  triple-negative  tumors,  i.e.,  ER  (estrogen  recep¬ 
tor),  PR  (progesterone  receptor),  and  HER2  (human  epidermal 
growth  factor  receptor  2)  negative. 

Using  the  ABB,  simple  analyses  such  as  mean,  standard  devia¬ 
tion,  counts  and  percentages  can  be  performed.  Views  on  subject 
counts  or  specimen  counts  can  be  created.  The  results  of  interest 
can  be  printed,  or  exported  to  an  Excel  spreadsheet  for  additional 
analysis  using  otlier  specialized  software.  A  subject  set  of  interest 
can  also  be  saved  as  a  cohort,  for  example  the  triple-negative  Cau¬ 
casian  American  breast  cancer  group  shown  in  Fig.  4B,  and  used  in 
a  subsequent  study  or  analyzed  with  a  different  application.  The 
coliort  can  be  analyzed  using  the  ISIV  described  in  the  next  section, 
or  rendered  to  additional  complicated  analysis  that  the  InforSense 
Analytical  Workflow  platform  supports  (not  shown).  The  cohort 
data  can  also  be  exported  to  an  Excel  spreadsheet  for  analysis  by 
specialized  software  outside  of  the  DW4TR. 

ABB  offers  many  other  features  including  a  unique  custom  data 
binning  capability.  Multiple  binning  methods  can  be  used,  either 
automatically  or  manually,  to  ci'eate  bins  to  explore  data  elements 
that  contain  either  numerical  or  categorical  values.  For  different 
studies,  a  user  may  need  to  use  the  same  information  in  different 
ways.  As  shown  in  Fig.  4  (Panels  C  and  D),  the  ethnic  group  attri¬ 
bute  contains  more  than  a  dozen  different  possible  values  from 
CBCP  and  GDP.  If  the  user  wants  to  concentrate  on  Caucasians.  Afri¬ 
can  Americans,  and  Asian  Americans,  he/she  can  create  three  bins 
for  them,  and  place  the  rest  in  “Other".  A  histogram  of  the  binning 
can  tlien  be  viewed.  Custom  data  binning  can  be  done  with  cate¬ 
gorical  data  as  well  as  numerical  data,  and  in  our  practice  viewing 
histograms  helps  to  adjust  the  binning  strategy  to  ensure  that 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  records  available  in  each  bin. 

One  type  of  molecular  data  can  be  directly  accessed  through 
ABB  is  IHC.  Fig.  4B  shows  data  for  three  molecules  (ER,  PR  and 
HER2)  which  are  routinely  assayed  in  the  CBCP,  for  which  there 
are  established  clinical  standards  for  clinical  IHC  |76,77].  Two 
other  molecules,  Ki67  and  p53,  are  also  routinely  assayed  though 
there  are  no  current  clinical  standards  for  these  molecules.  In  CBCP, 
ail  five  molecules  are  characterized  by  protein  expression  assayed 
by  IHC,  and  HER2  is  further  characterized  with  gene  copy  number 
ratio  assessed  using  FISH  as  needed.  Both  IHC  and  FISH  data  types 
are  supported  in  the  production  system.  The  IHC  submodule  con¬ 
tains  Result.  Percentage,  Intensity,  and  Staining  Pattern  for  nuclear 
proteins  (ER  and  PR)  or  Result  and  Score  for  membrane-bound  pro¬ 
teins  (HER2).  The  FISH  submodule  contains  Result  and  Ratio.  Both 
submodules  belong  to  “Pathologic  Results”  of  “Biopsy"  of  “Diag¬ 
nostic”  in  tlie  data  model.  Specific  business  rules  are  applied  in 
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Fig.  4.  Screenshots  of  ABB.  (A)  View  construction.  The  column  is  'Patient  Pathology  Category’,  and  the  rows  are,  hierarchically,  'Study',  '3  Ethnic  Group'  (binned  from  'Ethnic 
Group'  as  shown  in  Panels  C  and  D),  ‘ER  Result’,  'PR  Result’,  and  the  screen  svas  captured  svhen  'HER2  by  iHC:  Result’  was  being  selected.  The  inset  shows  a  portion  of  the  data 
module  where  the  data  element  resides.  (B)  View  exploration.  Rows  of  five  levels  were  explored,  and  at  the  end  the  numbers  are  shown  for  triple  negative  (ER-.  PR-  and  Her2-) 
subjects  for  CBCP  Caucasian  American  in  each  pathology  category.  Similar  analysis  can  be  done  for  other  ethnic  groups.  (C)  The  custom  data  binning  feature.  Here  a  manual 
binning  option  is  selected.  Bins  created  are  'Caucasian  American’,  'African  American',  ‘Asian  American',  and  'Other',  with  Null  defaulted.  Available  values  are  in  the  window  of 
‘Unassigned  Values',  which  can  be  dragged  into  the  bins  on  the  left  to  complete  the  binning.  (D)  Histogram  of  tlie  binning  result,  which  can  be  viewed  during  custom  data 
binning  or  at  the  time  of  use. 


the  ETL  process,  for  example  the  final  HER2  expression  result  is 
determined  by  IHC  Score  (0  or  1+  as  negative,  and  3+  as  positive), 
but  when  IHC  Score  is  ambiguous  (2+)  the  Ratio  of  the  FISH  assay  is 
used,  with  <1.8  as  negative  and  >2.2  as  positive,  and  an  interme¬ 
diate  ratio  is  considered  as  ambiguous. 


A  proof-of-principle  model  of  micioarray-based  molecular  data 
is  in  our  test  system;  this  feature  is  the  only  feature  described  in 
Section  3  that  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  production  system. 
The  MIAME  standards  [26]  are  followed  with  some  modification, 
for  example,  our  “sample  ID”  eliminates  the  need  for  subject  and 
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specimen  information.  The  metadata  are  modeled,  including  sam¬ 
ple  ID,  bio-molecule  information  (lab  protocol,  260/280  ratio,  RIN, 
etc.),  array  information  (platform,  array  ID/batch  number,  etc,), 
experimental  information  (project  name,  PI,  lab  operator,  date, 
etc.),  and  results  (call  rate,  375'  ratio,  Pass/Fail  flag,  data  file  loca¬ 
tion,  etc.).  Metadata  are  accessible  via  ABB  for  selecting  micro- 
array  data  of  interest  in  a  cohort  defined  by  clinicopathologic 
characteristics,  but  we  saved  the  array  raw  data  fiies  in  a  file  ser¬ 
ver  due  to  their  size  and  the  fact  that  their  anaiysis  typically  re¬ 
quires  specialized  software  that  read  in  the  raw  data  file  directly. 
Fig.  5  shows  an  example  how  a  set  of  microarray  data  can  be 
identified  from  previous  experiments  performed  on  samples  from 


a  cohort  of  interest.  This  information  may  lead  to  a  secondaiy  use 
of  the  microarray  data,  or  help  the  researcher  to  design  a  new 
experiment. 

ABB  also  contains  a  utility  “Time  Filter”  to  apply  temporal  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  analysis  of  aggregated  information.  The  time  filters 
are  used  to  limit  or  constrain  the  data  that  are  returned  much  like 
any  other  type  of  filter  criteria.  Time  filters  can  be  created  based  on 
absolute  dates,  patient  age,  or  relative  to  other  events.  Fig.  6  shows 
one  example  how  "Alcohol  Usage”  was  analyzed  for  CBCP  subjects 
when  they  were  at  different  age  ranges.  “Alcohol  Usage"  is  an 
Interval  temporal  data  type  with  values  self-reported  fay  subjects 
covering  different  periods  of  time  in  patient's  life.  Note  that  direct 
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Fig.  5.  Screenshot  of  ABB  showing  exploration  of  available  gene  expression  mlcroarray  data  on  blospeciniens  of  a  CBCP  coliort  of  interest.  Subjects  were  Caucasian  American, 
post-menopausal  or  pre-menopausal.  and  experiments  were  performed  on  an  Affymetrix  platform.  Subjects  were  mostly  invasivebreast  cancer  patients  and  normal  subjects 
(as  represented  by  'Value  Not  Set'  in  the  iast  column), The  numbers  from  each  pathology  category  do  not  completely  add  up  to  the  total  patient  count  on  the  left-most  column 
since  a  couple  of  patients  changed  the  category  status  witli  time.  Highlighted  row  of  subjects  (light  blue)  can  be  saved  as  a  cohort  for  further  studies. 


custom-binning  of  subj'ect’s  age  would  not  be  useful  to  this 
analysis. 

3.3.2.  ISIV 

This  interface  is  for  viewing  and  analysis  of  detailed  subject 
information,  most  importantly  the  temporal-related  information. 
It  takes  subject  IDs  as  the  input  either  by  direct  entry,  or  selecting 
from  a  pre-defined  cohort.  Events  and  Intei'vals  of  interest  can  be 
selected,  and  applied  to  the  whole  subject  set.  Information  can 
be  viewed  independently  for  every  subject,  or  aligned  across  the 
subject  set  on  Events  of  interest  to  enable  comparison  between 
subjects.  Static  information  can  be  displayed  as  well,  so  all  the 
information  about  the  subject  can  be  studied.  An  example  screen- 
shot  of  ISIV  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Both  the  ABB  and  ISIV  require  minimal  training  before  one  can 
start  to  use  tliem.  The  average  training  time  fora  clinician  or  scien¬ 
tist  is  15  min,  and  the  user  can  learn  more  features  by  using  the 
system.  Interestingly,  for  a  high  school  student  the  average  training 
time  is  only  10  min. 

3.4.  Direct  data  extraction  from  the  database 

The  raw  data  in  the  DW4TR  can  be  directly  queried  from  the 
database,  as  a  complete  or  partial  dataset  depending  on  the  re¬ 
search  need.  The  data  can  be  presented  in  either  a  flat  file  structure 
or  in  Excel  spreadsheet,  for  use  with  specialized  data  analysis  soft¬ 
ware  sucli  as  SAS,  SPSS,  or  R.  Such  queries  have  been  developed  for 
and  applied  to  both  CBCP  and  GDP  data.  Direct  data  extraction  re¬ 
quires  a  database  administrator  and  is  not  tite  focus  of  this  paper, 
thus  is  only  briefly  described  here. 


3.5.  Extensibility  of  the  DWdTR 

The  DW4TR  was  developed  to  support  the  CBCP  witli  a  vision  to 
support  translational  research  in  general.  This  extensibility  was 
tested  and  validated  by  expanding  the  system  to  support  the 
GDP.  Its  flexibility  was  tested  by  our  successful  revision  of  the 
model  commanded  by  the  consolidation  of  GDP  questionnaires 
and  data  elements.  A  number  of  disease-independent  attributes 
and  submodules  developed  for  tlie  CBCP  implementation  were 
re-used  for  the  GDP  instance,  for  example  demographics  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  past  medical  history.  Many  other  attributes/submodules 
were  modified  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  GDP,  for  example 
alcohol  usage.  For  GDP-specific  data  elements,  additional  modules 
were  developed.  In  addition,  the  GDP  contains  a  psychology  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  a  food  questionnaire  that  are  program-specific  but 
not  disease-specific.  These  were  developed  and  structured  to  the 
overall  patient-centric  clinical  data  model,  and  could  potentially 
be  re-used  for  future  programs.  In  addition,  the  GDP  has  different 
data  security  and  accessibility  requirements,  and  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  additional  mechanism  for  it  as  detailed  in  Section  4.  With 
the  experience  gained  in  supporting  the  GDP,  we  are  confident  that 
we  will  succeed  in  the  current  further  extension  of  the  system  to 
support  tire  third  translational  research  program  for  the  consor¬ 
tium  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson  University. 

3.6.  System  performance 

To  evaluate  tlie  performance  potential  of  the  DW4TR,  we  con¬ 
ducted  a  stress  test  using  the  CBCP  data  in  a  one-server  system 
configuration.  The  test  was  done  from  a  user's  perspective,  by 
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Fig.  6.  Use  of  temporal  information  in  ABB  to  study  data  of  interests.  (A)  Screenshot  showing  the  use  of  the  Time  Filter'  to  define  the  starting  and  ending  time  for  study,  with 
starting  time  already  being  configured  but  not  the  ending  time.  (B)  Configuring  the  ending  time  based  on  Age,  but  it  can  also  be  based  on  Absolute  Date  or  an  Attribute,  (C) 
Example  showing  the  alcoliol  usage  histoiy  across  the  CBCP  subjects.  The  first  coiunin  shows  the  usage  frequencies  of  subjects  vrhen  they  were  between  18-25  years  of  age, 
and  the  second  column  shows  the  usage  frequencies  across  the  whole  population.  Additional  age  ranges  can  be  configured  to  show  the  corresponding  alcohol  usage  habit. 


measuring  how  long  it  takes  for  the  data  to  completely  display  in  a 
hierarchical  view  for  the  first  time— note  that  subsequent  display 
of  the  same  data  is  much  faster.  The  view  is  composed  of  three 
levels  of  Pathology  Category,  Ethnicity,  and  Body-Mass  Index 
(BMI,  with  custom-binning)  in  the  rows  and  record  counts  in  the 
columns.  Starting  from  the  then  patient  number  of 4234,  we  artifi¬ 
cially  replicated  the  records  in  the  database  to  8468,  16,936, 
33,872,  and  67,744  without  performing  a  database  tune-up  other 
than  Oracle  table  analysis.  It  took  one  second  or  less,  for  the  level 


1  (Pathology  Category)  and  level  2  (Ethnicity)  data  to  be  displayed 
in  all  these  tests.  For  level  3  (BMI),  it  took  2,  4, 12.  39,  and  134  s 
respectively  to  display  the  data  when  the  number  of  records  dou¬ 
bled  stepwise  from  4234  to  67,744.  Given  that  the  current  CBCP 
annual  subject  enrollment  is  about  600,  it  will  take  another 
20  years  before  16,936  subjects  are  enrolled  when  12  s  are  needed 
to  display  3  levels  of  data.  We  expect  that  the  system  performance 
will  be  further  dramatically  improved  with  hardware  upgrades  and 
Oracle  tuning. 
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Fig.  7.  Screenshot  of  the  ISIV.  Temporal  information  from  three  subjects  is  shown.  Users  can  zoom  In  or  out.  align  the  Information  on  a  specific  event  for  cross-subject 
comparison,  and  explore  more  detailed  information  by  clicking  on  tire  event  of  interest.  The  temporal  axis  shows  the  age  but  can  be  toggled  to  calendar  year. 


Table  1 

Example  data  module  definition. 


ID 

Attribute 

Facet 

Data  type 

Units 

Multiple  values 

From  date 

To  date 

Temporal  information 

Parent  ID 

23 

Ethnic  Group 

VARCHAR2 

Yes 

static 

103 

Alcohol  Use 

COMPLEX 

No 

mm/dd/yyyy 

mm/dd/yyyy 

Interval 

104 

Alcohol  Use 

Name 

VARCHAR2 

No 

mm/dd/ww 

mm/dd/ww 

Interval 

103 

105 

Alcohol  Use 

Frequency 

NUMBER 

/day 

No 

mm/dd/yyyy 

mm/dd/ww 

Interval 

103 

106 

Alcohol  Use 

Amount 

NUMBER 

drinks 

No 

mm/dd/ww 

mm/dd/ww 

Interval 

103 

1541 

Surgical  Proc 

COMPLEX 

No 

mm/dd/yyyy 

Event 

1542 

Surgical  Proc 

Name 

VARCHAR2 

No 

mni/dd/ww 

Event 

1541 

1543 

Surgical  Proc 

Code 

VARCHAR2 

No 

mm/dd/yyyy 

Event 

1541 

1544 

Surgical  Proc 

Laterality 

VARCHAR2 

No 

mm/dd/yyyy 

Event 

1541 

3.7.  £xdiiip/e  use  cases 

Tlie  DW4TR  has  been  playing  an  important  role  in  supporting 
translational  research  across  user  groups  in  both  WRI  and  WRAMC. 
Here  we  report  four  example  use  cases  to  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  the  system. 

3.7.1.  The  DW4TR  enables  clinicians  to  study  the  Integrated  data 
directly 

When  first  exposed  to  the  DW4TR,  CBCP  clinical  users  appreci¬ 
ated  the  simple  Interface  which  gave  them  their  first  opportunity 
to  directly  study  the  integrated  clinicopathologic  and  biospecimen 
data.  They  were  happy  to  see  that  the  results  shown  on  the  ABB 
confirmed  their  qualitative  clinical  obseivations.  In  one  short  ses¬ 
sion  of  less  than  1  h,  the  program  PI  identified  several  lines  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  subsequently  led  to  an  abstract  accepted  to  the  San 
Antonio  Breast  Cancer  Symposiums  (SOJ.  The  system  has  since 


been  further  improved  in  both  the  data  model  structure  and  the 
user  interface. 

3.7.2.  The  DW4TR  enables  enhanced  cohort  and  biospecimen  selection 
Before  the  DW4TR  was  developed,  cohort  and  biospecimen 
selection  for  any  research  project  was  a  major  task  involving  multi¬ 
ple  data  sources  including:  Core  Questionnaires,  Pathology  Check¬ 
lists,  and  IHC  assay  reports,  in  the  form  of  an  Oracle  database,  a 
Microsoft  Access  database.  Excel  spreadsheets,  and  occasionally 
hard  copy  reports.  Many  manual  steps  were  involved,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  not  standardized.  The  selection  of  biospecimens  was 
especially  challenging  when  there  were  temporal  restrictions,  for 
example  identifying  blood  samples  drawn  in  a  subject  cohort  before 
certain  kinds  of  invasive  procedures  were  performed.  This  require¬ 
ment  alone  could  take  an  experienced  researcher  several  days  since 
multiple  questionnaires  are  involved  and  a  number  of  surgical  pro¬ 
cedures  could  be  performed  on  one  subject  and  that  there  were  15 
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Table  2 

Example  classifications  of  breast  neoplasms  in  MeSH,  SNOMEO.  and  DW4TR, 

Name  Classifications 

MeSHl  3.  Diseases  (C)  -» Skin  and  Connective  Tissue  Diseases  [Cl  7)  Skin  Diseases  [Cl  7.800]  -►  Breast  Diseases  |C17.800,090]  -» Breast  Neoplasms 
[C  17.800.090.500} 

MeSH2  3.  Diseases  (C)  -»  Neoplasms  [C04J  -+  Neoplasms  by  Site  IC04.588]  ->  Breast  Neoplasms  [C04.588.180J 

SNOMEDl  SNOMED  CT  Concept  (SNOMEO  RT  +  CIV3)  -*  Clinical  finding  (finding)  ->  Disease  (disorder)  -»  Disorderbybodysite(disarder)-.>  Disorder  of  body  system 
(disorder)  -*  Disorder  of  breast  (disorder)  ->  Neoplasm  of  breast  (disorder) 

SN0MED2  SNOMED  CT  Concept  (SNOMED  RTtCTV3)  -» Clinical  finding  (finding)  -♦  Finding  by  site  (finding)-*  Finding  of  body  region  (finding)  Finding  of  trunk 
structure  (finding)  -*  Finding  of  region  of  thorax  (finding)  ->  Breast  finding  (finding)  -♦  Disorder  of  breast  (disorder)  -»  Neoplasm  of  breast  (disorder) 
DW4TR  Medical  History  -*  Past  Medical  History  -*  Major  Adult  Illnesses  ->  Breast  Cancer 


different  kinds  of  such  procedures.  Using  the  DW4TR  interface  and 
additional  utilities,  the  time  needed  to  perform  such  tasks  has  now 
been  reduced  to  minutes.  Currently  any  cohort  and  biospecimen 
selection  can  be  done  in  hours  instead  of  days  or  weeks. 

3.7.3.  The  DW4TR  serves  as  a  research  environment  for  risk  factor 
assessment 

The  DW4TR  provides  an  effective  research  environment  for  can¬ 
cer  risk  factor  analysis.  Several  studies  examining  breast  cancer 
risk  factors  have  been  done  using  this  system  (81-851,  and  several 
new  studies  are  underway. 

3.7.4.  The  DW4TR  facilitates  virtual  experimental  studies 

Virtual  experimental  studies  can  be  performed  as  integrated 
information  associated  with  completed  research  proj'ects  is  avail¬ 
able.  Using  the  information  stored  in  the  DW4TR  and  the  file  ser¬ 
ver,  we  identified  the  gene  expression  microarray  data  from 
three  previous  projects,  on  two  types  of  specimens  from  three  sub¬ 
ject  groups.  From  these  datasets  we  were  able  to  create  two  virtual 
experiments,  and  both  studies  were  accepted  to  leading  scientific 
conferences  186,87]. 

4.  Security  and  accessibility 

Data  security  and  access  control  are  important  factors  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  DW4TR,  particularly  as  our  system  can  be  expanded  to 
include  multiple  research  studies.  The  use  of  clinical  data  in  trans¬ 
lational  research  is  governed  by  HIPAA  compliant  IRB  approved 
protocols,  and  typically  cannot  be  unconditionally  shared.  Thus 
we  have  designed  and  developed  a  set  of  data  security  and  access 
solutions  to  satisfy  such  requirements. 

The  first  layer  of  security  for  the  system  is  data  de-identifica¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  being  loaded  into  the  DW4TR,  PHI  is  stripped  away 
from  the  collected  data.  At  this  point  subjects  will  have  been  as¬ 
signed  a  unique  research  subject  ID  for  linking  together  subject 
information  across  multiple  sources.  The  next  level  of  security 
makes  use  of  the  “Virtual  Private  Database”  (VPD)  feature  of  Ora¬ 
cle,  which  allows  for  row  level  access  control  within  the  DW.  While 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  system  is  the  ability  to  perform  cross¬ 
study  analysis,  in  many  instances  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  data  vis¬ 
ibility  among  different  users  of  the  system.  In  our  security  model, 
all  users  are  assigned  roles  which  dictate  the  data  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  access.  The  VPD  system  is  designed  such  that  every  data  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  DW  is  tagged  with  a  study  identifier  that  is  associated 
with  the  different  user  roles,  enabling  data  access  control.  The  third 
level  of  security  is  at  the  application  tier.  All  access  to  the  DW  oc¬ 
curs  through  a  password  protected  web  portal  that  is  served  by  an 
application  sei-ver.  The  final  layer  of  security  is  a  network  firewall 
and  Virtual  Private  Network  (VPN)  for  which  the  168-bit  enciyp- 
tion  Secure  Sockets  Layer  VPN  from  juniper  Networks  Inc.  is  de¬ 
ployed.  All  components  of  the  system,  including  the  DW4TR  and 
the  web  portal,  are  protected  behind  the  local  network  firewall 
and  are  only  accessible  from  either  within  the  Institute  itself,  or 
by  first  establishing  a  VPN  connection  to  the  network. 


These  security  and  access  control  measures  were  developed 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  supported  programs,  and  can  be  selec¬ 
tively  applied  to  individual  programs.  For  the  two  programs 
currently  supported  by  the  DW4TR,  CBCP  protocols  allow  data  ac¬ 
cess  by  all  CBCP  researchers,  and  VPN  access  to  the  DW4TR  is 
granted  with  written  permission  of  the  CBCP  program  PI.  For 
GDP,  aggregated  biomedical  information  is  allowed  for  use  by  all 
the  GDP  researchers,  but  the  detailed  subject  information  is  only 
allowed  to  the  originating  clinical  sites  unless  additional  paper¬ 
work  is  completed.  Thus,  we  have  designed  and  developed  a 
role-based  site-specific  privilege  system  to  enable  GDP  users  to 
use  ABB  and  the  ISIV.  DW4TR  can  also  be  configured  to  disable 
functions  and  utilities  of  choice.  Currently  at  the  request  of  the 
GDP  PI,  we  have  disabled  the  ISIV  functions  for  GDP  users  so  that 
the  GDP  data  are  only  available  through  ABB  to  GDP  users  for 
aggregated  information.  When  a  GDP  researcher  identifies  a  cohort 
of  interest,  additional  data  use  agreements  will  be  completed  to  re¬ 
quest  individual  subjects’  information  from  the  corresponding  clin¬ 
ical  sites,  for  approval  by  the  involved  sites  and  the  GDP  program 
PI.  With  a  written  request  from  the  GDP  program  PI,  WRI  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  detailed  data  from  the  DW4TR  to  the  researcher. 

5.  Discussion 

We  have  taken  a  bottom-up  approach  to  develop  a  DW4TR  to 
support  translational  research  programs.  The  system  is  extensible, 
integrating  internally  generated  clinicopathologic  and  molecular 
data  based  on  a  light-weight  ontology,  with  a  patient-centric,  mod- 
ularly  structured  clinical  data  model  supplemented  with  a  speci¬ 
men-centric  molecular  data  model.  Two  interfaces  have  been 
developed  targeting  non-informatician  end  users,  with  the  ABB 
supporting  aggregated  data  analysis  and  ISIV  supporting  single 
subject  information  analysis.  The  system  enables  study  cohort 
and  biospecimen  selection  and  is  capable  of  handling  temporal 
relationships  between  clinical  data  and  biospecimen  data  collected 
at  multiple  points  in  time. 

The  development  of  our  data  model  relies  on  using  or  creating 
ontologies  for  clinical  and  molecular  data  types.  We  will  focus  this 
discussion  on  clinical  data  ontology.  In  fact,  for  molecular  data 
types,  the  scale  of  work  is  much  smaller  and  the  existing  ontologies 
are  mostly  adequate.  For  example,  we  found  that  the  MIAME  stan¬ 
dard  met  our  needs  for  modeling  gene  expression  microarray 
metadata.  Our  analysis  indicated  that  existing  ontologies  for  clini¬ 
cal  data  cannot  be  readily  adapted  to  satisfy  our  specific  research 
needs,  due  to  gaps  between  existing  ontologies  and  our  needs  as 
well  as  overlaps  and  inconsistencies  between  existing  standards 
and  ontologies  [70,71].  For  example,  the  CBCP  Pathology  Checklist 
contains  372  data  elements  including  131  breast  pathology  condi¬ 
tions.  When  the  data  form  was  developed  and  revised,  the  AjCC 
(American  joint  Committee  on  Cancer)  guidelines  and  ASCO/CAP 
(American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology /College  of  American  Pathol¬ 
ogists)  guidelines  were  followed;  these  guidelines,  like  many  other 
guidelines,  have  evolved  over  the  years  [88-91].  Many  data  ele¬ 
ments  present  in  the  CBCP  lack  standard  descriptions,  for  example 
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for  many  benign  diseases.  Some  biomarkers  used  in  the  CBCP  (Ki67 
and  p53)  do  not  even  have  a  standard  clinical  IHC  protocol.  There¬ 
fore.  descriptions  or  definitions  of  sucli  data  elements  were  devel¬ 
oped  based  on  medical  textbooks  and  pathologist's  clinical  practice 
for  the  Pathology  Checklist,  which  we  modeled  ourselves. 

There  are  classifications  in  existing  standards/ontologies  tliat 
we  find  cumbersome  or  which  do  not  meet  our  needs  (92).  We 
show  as  an  example  in  Table  2  the  classifications  of  “Breast  Neo¬ 
plasms”  by  two  existing  ontologies.  In  MeSH.  it  is  classified  under 
"Skin  Diseases".  This  classification  (named  “MeSHl"  in  Table  2)  is 
not  available  in  the  SNOMED-CT  classifications  under  either  Skin 
Diseases  or  Connective  Tissue  Diseases.  In  MeSH.  "Breast  Neo¬ 
plasms”  is  also  classified  under  “Neoplasms”  (in  a  way  we  agree 
with,  "MeSH2”  in  Table  2),  However,  in  the  two  classifications, 
"Breast  Neoplasms"  have  different  codes,  which  may  cause  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  practical  applications  of  data  modeling.  In  SNOMED-CT. 
the  term  "Neoplasm  of  Breast"  is  used,  and  there  are  several  clas¬ 
sifications  leading  to  it  with  relatively  long  paths.  We  show  two  of 
them,  "SNOMEDl”  and  “SNOMED2”  in  Table  2.  In  our  pragmatic 
approach  to  support  the  CBCP,  applying  such  a  complete  classifica¬ 
tion  is  cumbersome.  In  addition,  reconciliation  of  discrepancies 
among  the  available  ontologies  and  our  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  for  all  the  data  elements  in  the  CBCP,  is  a  major  task  and  not 
one  of  our  immediate  project  needs.  Therefore,  we  have  developed 
a  classification  path  for  “Breast  Cancer",  which  is  more  light¬ 
weight  but  adequate  to  our  needs  (see  “DW4TR”  in  Table  2). 

Finally,  some  questions  in  the  questionnaires  of  the  two  pro¬ 
grams  we  currentiy  support  do  not  comply  with  existing  standards, 
but  we  are  still  required  to  model  them  to  enable  proper  storage 
and  presentation  of  the  data.  Such  problems  have  been  reported 
to  program  Pis  and  were  taken  into  consideration,  for  example  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  GDP  questionnaires.  In  addition,  existing 
ontologies  are  not  static,  for  example  MeSH  is  currently  updated 
weekly  and  SNOMED-CT  is  updated  monthly.  Thus,  after  analyzing 
what  is  available  and  what  we  need  to  support,  we  determined  that 
our  best  approach  was  to  design  a  light-weight  ontology  incorpo¬ 
rating  existing  standards  and  ontologies  where  possible  and  to 
map  our  classification  system  to  existing  ones  at  a  later  time.  The 
mapping  table(s)  will  serve  as  the  buffer  between  the  two  moving 
targets  which  will  ensure  transportability  and  un-interrupted  use 
of  the  system.  We  will  also  supplement  those  standards  with  new 
ontologies  and  common  data  elements  that  we  define. 

The  DW4TR  currently  supports  limited  number  of  molecular 
data  types  and  we  will  continue  to  develop  data  models  to  support 
other  molecular  study  platforms,  including  SNP  microarray  and  ar¬ 
ray  CGH  data.  We  expect  that  the  method  developed  for  gene 
expression  microarray  will  in  general  be  applicable  to  these  ar¬ 
ray-based  technologies.  We  will  explore  support  for  RT-PCR,  tissue 
microarrays,  mass  spectrometry,  and  Next  Generation  sequencing 
technologies.  These  will  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  users  and  pro¬ 
grams  that  we  support. 

Currently  a  prototype  has  been  developed  to  enable  access  to 
medical  and  molecular  images  through  the  ISIV,  including  digital/ 
digitized  mammograms  and  gene  expression  microarray  images. 

A  thumbnail  of  the  image  is  stored  in  the  database  of  the  DW  with 
searchable  annotations.  The  full-size  image  is  stored  in  a  file  sei-ver 
instead  of  the  DW4TR  database  for  performance  considerations. 
We  plan  to  follow  the  DICOM  standard  for  medical  images  and  will 
explore  how  to  best  annotate  molecular  images,  Additional  images 
we  need  to  support  include,  pathology  H&E  slide  images,  bio¬ 
marker  IHC  images,  and  tissue  inicroarray  images.  Note  that  all 
the  medical  images  liave  to  be  de-identified  for  research  purpose. 

Currently  the  DW4TR  does  not  support  EMR  for  data  input.  We 
have  a  stepwise  plan  to  begin  using  EMR  records  for  CBCP  subjects 
and  we  are  looking  at  subject  de-identification,  data  extraction, 
and  data  inodei  expansion.  Although  we  do  not  plan  to  take  a 


systematic  “Enterprise"  approach,  we  will  learn  from  such  ap¬ 
proaches  as  used  by  I2B2  and  others.  When  EMRs  are  used  as  an 
input,  a  number  of  functions  need  to  be  integrated  into  the  system 
including  subject  de-identification  and  information  extraction,  for 
which  the  I2B2  development  teams  have  made  good  progresses 
[50,54,93).  While  I2B2  clearly  plays  an  important  role  in  the  study 
design  phase  including  addressing  de-identification  and  natural 
language  processing,  it  was  not  designed  to  be  a  comprehensive 
solution  that  can  provide  the  level  of  detailed  access  necessaiy 
for  later  stage  research  [50-54}.  The  ABB  described  here  provides 
the  same  ability  to  generate  aggregate  statistics  for  population 
stratification  and  cohort  selection,  but  by  doing  this  in  a  web-based 
pivot  table  interface  it  also  facilitates  trend  identification  and  dis¬ 
covery  in  a  way  traditional  query  interfaces  cannot.  From  a  data 
modeling  perspective,  the  ABB  also  allows  for  more  sophisticated 
handling  of  complex,  multi-faceted  attributes  whereas  i2B2  only 
offers  aggregation  around  the  single  pivot  point  of  the  patient. 
I2B2  makes  good  use  of  ontologies,  but  has  not  yet  developed  an 
ontology  with  the  level  of  detail  described  here  [54,94],  Further¬ 
more,  by  design  I2B2  does  not  enable  access  to  row  level  clinical 
data  and  detailed  clinical  timeline  provided  by  the  ISIV  [54,94], 

In  conclusion,  we  have  developed  the  DW4TR  to  support  a 
breast  cancer  translational  research  program  and  then  expanded 
it  to  support  a  gynecological  disease  translational  research  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  based  on  a  light-weight  ontology  and  equipped  with 
an  interface  capable  of  handling  temporal  information,  designed 
for  use  by  non-informatician  specialists  including  clinicians  and 
laboratoiy  scientists.  The  system  supports  both  in  sUico  and 
in  vitro  studies.  With  its  proven  extensibility,  we  believe  that  the 
DW4TR  will  play  an  important  role  in  translational  research  across 
multiple  disease  studies. 
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Gene  expression  alterations  in  the  lymph  node  mieroenvironment  in  response  to 
suceessful  metastatic  colonization 

Rachel  E,  Ellsworth,  Allyson  L  Valente,  Jennifer  L  Kane,  Darrell  L.  Ellsworth,  Craig  D 
Shiiver 

Background:  Breast  stroma  is  known  to  play  an  active  role  in  tumorigenesis,  undergoing 
both  phenotypic  and  molecular  changes  to  facilitate  and  promote  tumor  development  and 
growth.  The  metastatic  microenvironment  also  plays  a  role  in  successful  colonization; 
however,  the  genetic  changes  in  these  secondary  microenvironments  associated  with 
metastasis  are  not  well  described. 

Methods:  Women  with  invasive  breast  cancer  with  at  least  one  lymph  node  with 
macrometastases  and  one  lymph  node  with  no  detectable  metastases  were  identified  from 
the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project.  Lymph  node  tissue  was  microdissected  from  both  the 
positive  and  negative  nodes  and  hybridized  to  U133A  2.0  gene  expression  arrays. 
Differential  expression  was  detected  using  Partek®  Genomics  Suite™  6.5  using  a  cutoff 
of  P<0.001,  >2-fold  change. 

Results:  Nineteen  genes  were  differentially  expressed  between  negative  lymph  nodes  and 
lymph  node  tissue  microdissected  from  positive  lymph  nodes.  Eleven  genes,  including 
EPCAM,  KRT19  and  MUCl  were  expressed  at  significantly  higher  levels  in  lymph  node 
tissue  from  metastatic  lymph  nodes  while  eight  genes,  such  as  CXCL2  and  CXCL5, 
expressed  at  significantly  higher  levels  in  negative  lymph  nodes.  Results  have  been 
validated  in  external  sample  sets  for  AZGPl,  CLEC4M,  CXCL2,  EPCAM,  MUCl,  PIP 
and  TFPI. 

Conclusions:  Lymph  node  tissue  differs  in  gene  expression  between  metastatic  and  non¬ 
metastatic  lymph  nodes.  Genes  expressed  at  higher  levels  in  lymph  nodes  with 
macrometastases  are  involved  in  tumorigenesis,  suggesting  that  like  the  breast  stromal 
microenvinronment,  the  metastatic  microenvim'oment  undergoes  cross-talk  with  the 
tumor  cells.  In  addition,  a  cluster  of  genes  involved  in  immune  function  are  expressed  at 
lower  levels  in  metastatic  lymph  nodes,  suggesting  that  suppression  of  proper  immune 
response  may  be  required  for  successful  metastatic  colonization. 


Effect  of  obesity  on  gene  expression  in  invasive  breast  tumors 

Rachel  Ellsworth,  Dan  Croft,  Darrell  Ellsworth,  Craig  Shriver 

Background:  Obesity  is  a  risk  factor  for  breast  cancer  in  postmenopausal  women  and 
weight  gain  after  diagnosis  is  associated  with  decreased  survival.  Obesity  is  also 
associated  with  less  favorable  clinical  characteristics  such  as  greater  tumor  burden,  higher 
grade  and  poor  prognosis,  regardless  of  menopausal  status.  How  obesity  affects  breast 
cancer  prognosis  at  the  molecular  level  is,  as  yet,  unknown. 

Methods:  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  database  was  queried  to  identify 
postmenopausal  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer  who  were  either  a  healthy  weight 
(BMI  =  18.5-24.9)  or  obese  (BMI  >30)  at  diagnosis  and  had  frozen  tumor  tissue 
available.  Patients  were  matched  by  age,  stage,  ER  and  HER2  status  and  tumor  grade. 
Gene  expression  data  from  U133  2.0  microarrays  was  generated  using  RNA  from  laser 
microdissected  tumor  sections.  Data  was  analyzed  using  Paifek  Genomics  Suite. 

Results:  PCA  was  able  to  cluster  the  specimens  into  two  groups,  either  healthy  or  obese. 
Using  a  false-discover  rate  (FDR)  <0.05  with  a  2.0-fold  change,  1 19  probes  from  106 
were  differentially  expressed,  with  35  expressed  at  significantly  higher  levels  and  71  at 
significantly  lower  levels  in  tumors  from  obese  women.  Hierarchical  clustering  with 
these  1 19  probes  was  able  to  classify  100%  of  both  the  healthy-weight  and  obese 
samples. 

Conclusions:  Invasive  breast  tumors  from  obese  women  are  genetically  different  from 
those  of  healthy-weight  women.  Genes  differentially  expressed  include  lower  expression 
of  several  members  of  the  histone  cluster  1  family,  APOD  and  IGFl,  and  higher 
expression  of  FABP7,  members  of  the  major  histocompatibility  complex  and  LTF  in 
tumors  from  obese  women.  Altered  expression  of  these  genes  may  affect  gene 
transcription,  proliferation,  cell  survival,  aggressive  phenotypes,  and  immune  response. 
Together,  these  underlying  molecular  differences  may  contribute  to  the  less  favorable 
prognosis  in  obese  women  with  breast  cancer. 


The  effect  of  breastfeeding  on  molecular  characteristics  of  invasive  breast  cancer 
RE  Ellsworth,  AL  Valente,  JL  Kane,  CD  Shriver 


INTRODUCTION;  Breastfeeding  has  been  associated  with  an  overall  decreased  risk  of 
developing  breast  cancer  and  the  protective  effect  of  breastfeeding  has  been  associated 
with  decreased  risk  of  triple  negative  and  estrogen-responsive  breast  cancer.  Although  the 
mechanism  by  which  breastfeeding  provides  a  protective  effect  is  not  well-defined, 
physical  changes  in  the  mammary  epithelium  reflecting  maximal  differentiation,  may  be 
involved. 

METHODS;  The  database  of  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  was  queried  to  identify  all 
patients  born  between  1946  and  1964  (“babyboomers”)  with  invasive  breast  cancer  who 
had  given  birth  to  at  least  one  living  child.  Clinicopathologic  characteristics  were 
compared  between  patients  who  breastfed  for  at  least  six  cumulative  months  and  those 
who  never  breastfed  using  chi-square  and  Fisher’s  exact  tests,  RNA  was  isolated  after 
laser-microdissection  of  24  pairs  of  breastfeeding  and  non-breastfeeding  tumors  matched 
by  stage,  subtype  and  grade.  Gene  expression  data  was  generated  using  HG  U133A  2.0 
microarrays  and  analyzed  using  the  Partek  Genomics  Suite  using  a  FDR  P<0.05, 2-fold 
expression  difference  to  define  significance. 

RESULTS:  Of  the  1,008  parous  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer  in  the  database,  325 
(33%)  breastfed  at  least  6  months,  165  (16%)  breastfeed  less  than  6  months,  and  518 
(51%).  Women  who  breastfed  <6  months  were  not  included  in  additional  analyses.  Age 
at  menarche  and  first  birth  and  number  of  children  did  not  ditTer  between  groups;  age  at 
diagnosis  was  significantly  (P<0.0001)  lower  (54.5  years)  in  women  who  breastfed 
compared  to  those  who  did  not  (61 ,0  years).  No  differences  were  detected  between 
patients  who  breastfed  and  those  who  did  not  for  ethnicity  or  for  any  tumor 
characteristics,  including  tumor  stage,  grade  or  size,  hormone,  HER2  or  lymph  node 
status,  or  subtype.  At  the  molecular  level,  however,  21  probes  representing  19  genes  were 
differentially  expressed  between  women  who  breastfed  and  those  who  did  not.  Eleven 
genes,  including  HAPLNl,  had  significantly  higher  and  8  genes,  including  LGALS7,  had 
significantly  lower  expression  in  tumors  from  women  who  did  not  breastfeed. 
CONCLUSIONS;  Despite  the  matching  of  tumor  samples,  and  lack  of  differences  in 
pathological  characteristics  between  women  who  breastfed  >6  months  and  those  who  did 
not  breastfeed,  differentially  expressed  genes  were  identified  between  tumors  the  two 
groups.  Many  of  the  differentially  expressed  genes  have  been  associated  with  prognosis, 
especially  in  ER  negative  breast  tumors.  These  data  suggest  that  breastfeeding  does  alter 
the  underlying  molecular  characteristics  of  invasive  breast  tumors,  and  may  reflect 
alterations  in  exposure  to  estrogen  levels  during  breastfeeding. 


Molecular  signature  discriminating  triple  negative  breast  tumors  between  African 

American  and  Caucasian  women 

Rachel  Ellsworth,  Lori  Field,  Craig  Shriver 

Background;  Triple  negative  (TN)  tumors  are  characterized  by  aggressive  behavior  and, 
the  negative  hormone  receptor  and  HER2  status  precludes  the  use  of  personalized 
therapies  such  as  tamoxifen  and  trastuzumab.  African  American  women  have  higher 
rates  of  both  breast  cancer  mortality  as  well  as  TN  breast  tumors.  What  remains 
unknown  is  how  much  of  these  disparities  can  be  attributed  to  molecular  differences 
between  populations. 

Methods:  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  database  was  queried  to  identify  African 
American  women  with  triple  negative,  high-grade  tumors.  Caucasian  women  with  high- 
grade  TN  tumors  were  then  matched  by  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  stage,  size  and  lymph 
node  status.  RNA  was  isolated  after  laser  microdissection  of  the  tumor  and  hybridized  to 
HG  U133A  2.0  microarrays.  Data  was  analyzed  using  Pailek  Genomics  Suite. 

Results:  Principal  Component  Analysis  accurately  clustered  the  triple  negative 
specimens  by  ethnicity.  Using  a  false-discovery  rate  (FDR)  p-value  <0.05  with  a 
minimum  2.0-fold  change  of  expression,  132  probes  from  117  genes  were  differentially 
expressed.  Hierarchical  clustering  using  a  subset  of  these  probes  (P<0.00001) 
representing  23  known  genes  reliably  partitioned  all  samples  as  African  American  or 
Caucasian.  Genes  differentially  expressed  include  lower  expression  of  AQP5,VEGF  and 
RADS  1C  and  higher  expression  of  hemoglobin  B,  and  complement  factors  CFD  and  C4A 
in  tumors  from  African  Americans. 

Discussion:  Despite  matching  of  tumors  by  clinicopathological  characteristics,  molecular 
profiles  of  triple  negative  breast  tumors  differed  between  AAW  and  CW.  These 
differences  may  serve  as  molecular  targets  for  the  development  of  novel  prevention 
strategies  and  therapeutics  to  reduce  the  risk  of  developing  and  improve  treatment  of 
Afi'ican  American  women  with  triple  negative  breast  cancer. 


Subtype-specific  co-occurrence  of  atypical  hyperplasia  and  in  situ  carcinoma  with  invasive 
breast  cancers 

Albert  J.  Kovatich,  Leonid  Kvecher,  Yaqin  Chen,  Anthony  Bekhash,  Jeffrey  A.  Hooke,  Craig  D. 
Shriver,  Richard  J.  Mural,  and  Hai  Hu 

Background:  Atypical  ductal  hyperplasia  (ADH)  and  lobular  carcinoma  in  situ  (LCIS)  are 
considered  risk  factors  for  the  development  of  invasive  breast  cancer  (IBC),  while  ductal 
carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS)  is  considered  a  precursor  of  IBC.  Studying  their  co-occurrence  patterns 
with  IBC  may  provide  insights  into  cancer  initiation  and  development.  IBC  has  been  classified 
into  multiple  subtypes  with  distinct  prognoses.  A  clinically  practical  IHC-based  subtyping 
method  has  been  developed  based  on  the  expression  of  ER,  PR,  and  HER2,  defining  luminal, 
HER2+,  and  Triple  Negative  (TN)  subtypes.  Recently,  the  proliferation  marker  Ki-67  has  been 
shown  to  refine  the  subtyping  of  luminal  IBC  into  A  (LA)  and  B  (LB)  subtypes.  The  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC),  through  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP),  has 
emolled  over  500  IBC  subjects.  For  these  patients,  all  the  pathology  was  reviewed  by  a  single 
pathologist  and  the  IHC  analyses  were  performed  by  the  same  lab.  These  data  provide  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  relationship  between  different  subtypes  of  IBC  and  the  co-occurrence  of 
ADH,  LCIS,  and  DCIS. 

Methods:  Subjects  were  em'olled  in  the  CBCP  following  IRB-approved  protocols.  IBC  patients 
em'olled  at  WRAMC  were  selected  and  their  clinical  and  pathology  data  were  reviewed.  A  tumor 
is  ER  or  PR  positive  if  the  corresponding  nuclear  staining  is  >  5%.  The  HER2  result  is  negative 
if  the  IHC=0  or  1,  positive  if  IHC=3;  for  IHC=2,  the  FISH  result  determines  the  final  HER2 
status.  Ki67  is  positive  if  nuclear  staining  is  >=  15%.  For  IBC  subtypes,  LA  is  ER+/HER2- 
/Ki67-;  LB  is  either  ER+/HER2-/Ki67+,  or  ER+/HER2+;  HER2+  is  ER-/PR-/HER2+;  TN  is  ER- 
/PR-/HER2-.  Statistical  analysis  was  performed  using  SAS,  and  Chi-Square  test  was  used  for 
categorical  data  analysis  supplemented  by  the  Fisher’s  Exact  test  where  appropriate.  For  age 
analysis,  ANOVA  was  performed  with  Bonferroni  adjustment  for  multi-pair  t-test. 

Results:  A  total  of  459  IBC  patients  were  identified,  with  the  following  subtype  distribution:  LA 
(41.6%),  LB  (27.7%),  HER2+  (10.2%),  and  TN  (20.5%).  Many  of  the  previously  reported 
subtype-specific  characteristics  were  confirmed.  Age  at  diagnosis  varied  by  subtype  (p=0.0034), 
with  LA  being  the  oldest  (Mean+SD=59.9±12.5)  and  TN  the  youngest  (54±12.6,  p=0.0048).  The 
ages  for  LB  and  HER2+  were  56.1±14.3  and  55.5+12.5  years,  respectively.  Occurrence  of 
subtypes  varied  by  ethnicity  with  African  American  patients  having  LA  (18.13%),  LB  (30.7%), 
Her2+  (32.43%),  and  TN  (42.17%)  relative  to  Caucasian  American  patients  (p=0.0008).  The 
grade,  the  AJCC  stage  and  its  components  T  and  N  were  all  significantly  different  among  the 
subtypes,  withp<0.0001,  p=0.0002,  p<0.0001,  and  p=0.0020  respectively.  The  grades  and  stages 
were  consistently  lowest  for  LA,  highest  for  HER2+  and  TN,  with  LB  being  intermediate.  We 
fiirther  found  that  the  co-occun  ence  of  ADH,  DCIS,  and  LCIS  with  IBC  were  subtype-specific. 
A  total  of  78  subjects  had  ADH  reported  with  LA  (25.1%),  LB  (18.9%),  HER2+  (0%),  and  TN 


(6.4%)  (p<0.0001);  311  subjects  had  DCIS  distributed  as  LA  (63.4%),  LB  (76.4%),  HER2+ 
(80.9%),  and  TN  (58.5%)  (p=0.0039);  103  subjects  had  LCIS  distributed  as  LA  (36.7%)  LB 
(19.7%),  HER2+  (4.3%),  and  TN  (6.4%)  (p<0.0001). 

Discussion:  Inclusion  of  Ki67  in  IHC-based  IBC  subtyping,  we  confirmed  many  subtype- 
specific  clinic-pathological  characteristics  in  the  CBCP  WRAMC  population.  Using  breast 
prognostic  markers,  LB  subtype  was  intermediate  in  grade  and  stage  between  the  low  (LA)  and 
the  high  (HER2+/TN).  We  further  report  subtype-specific  co-occurrence  of  ADH,  DCIS,  and 
LCIS.  ADH  co-occurred  more  often  with  LA  and  LB  but  rarely  with  HER2+  or  TN.  DCIS 
frequently  co-occuired  with  all  subtypes  with  HER2-I-  having  the  highest  rate.  LCIS  co-occiuTed 
most  often  with  LA,  less  frequently  with  LB,  and  rarely  with  HER2+  and  TN.  These  findings 
may  help  unveil  the  development  mechanisms  of  different  subtypes  of  IBC. 
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WiNDBER,  Pa." Arare  but  successful  translational  research  collaboration  between  data  management  provider 
IDBS  and  nonprofit  research  organization  Windber  Research  Institute  (WRI),  detailed  In  a  recent  joint  paper  in 
the  Journal  of  Biomedical  informatics,  is  expected  to  yield  personalized  cancer  therapies  and  improve  patient 
outcomes. 

A  multidisciplinary  team  of  clinicians,  scientists,  software  deveiopers  and  biomedical  informaticians  tackled  the 
daunting  challenges  of  data  gathering  and  analysis  challenges,  which  are  often  said  to  place  biomedical 
research  years  behind  the  results  this  growing  field  seeks. 

The  WRI  is  a  nonprofit  research  organization  founded  more  than  a  decade  ago  after  U.S.  Rep.  John  Murtha, 
D-Pa.  and  then-chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  was 
approached  by  a  concerned  group  of  military  spouses  regarding  the  healthcare  of  women  serving  in  the 
military— and  in  breast  care,  in  particular.  Murtha  decided  to  support  funding  for  this  cause,  and  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  born.  Using  a 
multidisciplinary  approach  that  brings  together  prevention,  screening,  diagnostics,  treatment  and  continuing 
care,  the  project  integrates  advances  in  risk  reduction,  biomedical  Informatics,  tissue  banking  and  translational 
research. 

The  relationship  between  Windber  and  Walter  Reed  expanded  rapidly,  and  the  WRI  is  today  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  genetic  research  labs.  Like  many  who  work  in  the  field  of  biomedical  informatics,  the 
WRI's  researchers  needed  to  integrate  all  of  the  data  they  acquired  from  multiple  platforms  and  make  them 
usable  at  the  point  of  need— functions  that  are  critical  to  the  success  of  translational  research. 

However,  the  organization  encountered  significant  challenges  in  developing  a  comprehensive  data  warehouse 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  translational  research,  including  the  importance  of  handling  temporal  information. 

Now,  in  a  study  tilled  "DW4TR:  A  Data  Warehouse  for  Translational  Research”  that  was  published  in  the 
December  2011  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Biomedical  Informalics,  the  groups  describe  the  development  of  a 
novel  system  that  meets  those  challenges  from  data  model  to  interface. 

Working  with  Walter  Reed,  the  WRI  and  IDBS  created  a  comprehensive  data  warehouse  composed  of  a 
complex  set  of  approximately  1 ,000  detailed  breast  cancer  attributes,  including  risk  factors,  patient  history, 
pathology  and  treatment.  Called  the  Data  Warehousing  for  Translational  Research  system,  or  DW4TR,  the 
warehouse  integrates  multiple  data  points  on  cancer  attributes  such  as  risk  factors,  patient  history  and 
treatment,  and  makes  this  information  available  In  a  single  source  to  give  scientists  the  information  they  need 
for  research  Into  translational  medicine  or  for  clinical  risk  assessment. 
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With  all  these  clinico-pathological  data  now  available  in  a  single  source,  scientists  can  query  across  the 
information  to  support  multiple  research  goals,  whether  for  translational  medicine  or  clinical  risk  assessment, 
says  Dr.  Hai  Hu,  deputy  chief  scientific  officer  and  senior  director  of  biomedical  informatics  at  the  WRI. 

“This  is  really  a  dream  environment  that  many  people  would  like  to  have,"  says  Hu.  “When  you  combine  very 
different  perspectives  and  different  languages  that  have  to  be  translated  and  achieve  these  two  things,  you 
have  success.  Such  a  collaborative  environment  is  critical  to  the  success  of  translational  research,  and  to 
achieve  that  is  not  always  easy." 

The  software  development  and  implementation  was  done  by  InforSense,  which  was  acquired  by  IDBS  in  July 
2009.  Designing  and  implementing  the  DW4TR  posed  a  number  of  engineering  challenges,  but  by  borrowing 
many  concepts  from  traditional  business  intelligence  projects  and  applying  those  methods  effectively  to 
longitudinal  clinical  data,  IDBS  was  able  to  combine  data  modeling  and  user  interfaces,  says  Dr.  Paul  Denny- 
Gouldson,  vice  president  of  translational  medicine  at  IDBS. 

“This  type  of  data  management  system  enables  you  to  get  from  bench  to  bedside,  then  back  to  the  bench,"  he 
notes.  “You  may  not  have  everyone  in  one  single  environment,  but  we're  now  able  to  link  them  together  and 
provide  an  ecosystem  of  data  capture  and  integration  in  one  environment.” 

Now  that  the  academic  value  of  the  DW4TR  has  been  demonstrated,  “the  system  has  already  enabled  us  to 
expand  into  other  studies,  and  we  are  also  seeking  extramural  funding,”  says  Hu. 

Headquartered  in  Guilford.  U.K.,  IDBS’  platform  technologies  are  used  by  more  than  200  pharmaceutical 
companies,  major  healthcare  providers,  global  leaders  in  academic  study  and  high-tech  companies  to  increase 
efficiency,  reduce  costs  and  improve  the  productivity  of  industrial  R&D  and  clinical  research. 


IDBS,  Royal  Society  of  Chemistry  automate  online  publishing  of  chemistry  research 

GUILDFORD,  U.K. — IDBS  also  recently  announced  the  release  of  real-time  publication  capability  for  research 
chemists  directly  from  its  electronic  notebook.  According  to  IDBS,  the  approach  enables  researchers  to  publish 
their  chemistry  data  to  send  it  directly  to  the  ChemSpider  online  compound  database,  providing  “seamless 
access  to  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  freely  available  chemical  data,” 

According  to  IDBS,  researchers  using  E-WorkBook  can  now  connect  to  ChemSpider  to  share  and  reuse  their 
work,  eliminating  unnecessary  repeated  experiments  "and  providing  valuable  contributions  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  chemistry.”  The  capability  was  co-developed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Chemistry  in  partnership 
with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  is  freely  available  to  all  users  of  E-WorkBook. 

“Much  of  chemistry  research  is  essentially  lost,  with  many  results  simply  not  published  and  left  languishing  in 
forgotten  lab  notebooks,”  said  Prof.  Robert  Glen,  professor  of  molecular  sciences  informatics  and  director  of 
the  Unilever  Centre  for  Molecular  Sciences  Informatics  at  University  of  Cambridge,  in  a  press  release.  “Now, 
capturing  novel  molecules  soon  after  synthesis  on  a  searchable  database  like  ChemSpider  is  an  effortless 
process  driven  directly  from  the  electronic  laboratory  notebook.  This  will  encourage  sharing  of  compounds, 
synthetic  methods  and  all  the  associated  data,  and  will  significantly  increase  collaboration  and  cut  research 
time.  It's  Instant  messaging  for  chemists.” 

The  Royal  Society  of  Chemistry  is  the  United  Kingdom's  professional  body  for  chemical  scientists  and  an 
International  learned  society  for  the  chemical  sciences.  With  more  than  48,000  members  worldwide,  the  society 
is  a  major  international  publisher  of  chemical  information. 
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Should  Immunohistochemical  Markers  be  Performed  on  the  Surgical  Specimens  Rather  than  the  Core 
Needle  Biopsy  in  Breast  Cancer  Patients? 
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Objectives. 

Breast  tumor  heterogeneity,  defined  as  distinct  areas  within  single  or  multiple  ipsilateral  tumor(s)  with 
either  different  histologic  presentations  on  H&E  or  significant  faiomarker  discrepancies  (some  leading  to 
molecular  subtype  changes),  may  be  present  in  up  to  10%  of  breast  cancer  patients.  Biomarkers  from 
core  needle  biopsies  (CNB)  of  the  primary  tumor  may  not  be  representative  of  the  entire  surgical 
specimen  (SS)  in  heterogeneous  tumors.  Our  aim  is  to  investigate  the  level  of  concordance  between  the 
CNB  and  the  surgical  specimens  (SS)  in  heterogeneous  tumors. 

Method 

A  retrospective  review  of  a  prospective  study  was  performed  on  women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
from  January  2009  to  June  2011.  Subjects  treated  with  neoadjuvant  therapy  were  excluded.  Tumor  type, 
grade,  ER,  PR,  HER2,  Ki67  expression  by  IHC  were  analyzed  in  the  CNB  and  SS.  Subjects  with  tumor 
heterogeneity  were  identified  (at  least  2  samples  of  IHC  markers  performed  per  subject).  Contingency 
tables  and  agreement  modelling  were  performed  for  heterogeneous  subjects. 

Results 

Tumor  heterogeneity  was  identified  in  12  (30  samples)  out  of  194  subjects.  Four  subjects  had  histologic 
differences  on  H&E  and  8  had  significant  biomarker  discrepancies  allowing  initial  classification  of 
heterogeneity.  Tumor  size  ranged  from  2mm  to  7cm.  One  patient  was  noted  to  have  4  distinct 
molecular  subtypes  within  the  same  tumor.  There  was  substantial  agreement  between  the  CNB  and  SS 
for  histologic  grade;  moderate  agreement  for  PR%;  fair  agreement  for  tumor  type  and  Ki67%;  and  slight 
agreement  for  HER2  (see  Chart).  A  kappa  value  could  not  be  generated  for  ER%  since  there  were  no  ER 
negatives  in  the  CNB.  Four  subjects  had  areas  of  their  tumors  that  stained  positive  for  HER2,  which  was 
not  detected  in  their  CNB.  Three  subjects  had  areas  in  their  SS  that  were  negative  for  ER  and  PR,  but 
stained  positively  in  their  CNB. 
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Conclusions 

Tumor  heterogeneity  in  invasive  breast  cancer  is  difficult  to  identify  on  H&E  alone  in  the  SS  and  not 
routinely  detected  in  CNB.  The  accuracy  of  biomarkers  on  the  CNB  of  heterogeneous  tumors  is  not 
always  representative  of  the  biology  of  the  whole  tumor(s).  Since  many  heterogeneous  tumors  are 
detected  by  biomarkers  alone  in  the  SS,  possibly  reserving  immunohistochemical  staining  only  for  the 
SS,  would  allow  a  more  cost-effective  and  tailored  treatment  of  breast  cancer  patients 

"The  views  expressed  in  this  abstract  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  reflect  the  official  policy  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  (DOA),  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  or  US  Government." 


Evaluation  of  BRCAl  mutations  in  patients  with  Triple  Negative  breast  cancer 

Seth  Rummel,  Erika  Varner,  Rachel  Ellsworth,  Craig  Shiiver 

Background:  Triple  negative  (TN)  breast  cancer  (ER,  PR  and  HER2  negative)  is 
characterized  by  aggressive  behavior  and  poor  prognosis  and  until  recently  targeted 
treatments  were  not  available.  Ongoing  trials  of  PARP  inhibitors,  which  exploit  defects 
in  the  DNA  repair  pathway  caused  by  mutations  in  BRCAl,  may  offer  the  first  tailored 
treatment  for  patients  with  TN  disease,  however,  whether  PARP  inhibitors  in  both 
patients  with  and  without  BRCAl  mutations,  remains  to  be  determined.  The  prevalence 
and  nature  of  BRCAl  mutations  in  a  population  of  women  with  TN  breast  cancer  with 
and  without  significant  family  history  was  thus  evaluated, 

Methods:  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  database  was  queried  to  identify  all  female 
patients  with  TN  tumors  with  and  without  significant  family  histories  defined  as  being 
diagnosed  <35  years,  diagnosed  <50  years  with  at  least  one  primary  family  member  with 
breast  and/or  ovarian  cancer,  or  diagnosed  <50  years  with  at  least  two  secondary  family 
members  from  the  same  parental  branch  from  two  generations  diagnosed  with  breast 
and/or  ovarian  cancer.  Genomic  DNA  was  isolated  from  blood;  36  sets  of  PCR  primers 
were  designed  amplify  each  exon  including  100  bp  of  intronic  sequence  on  either  side  of 
each  exon.  PCR  products  were  sequenced  on  an  ABI3730xl  and  sequence  data  was 
analyzed  using  Sequencher  4.10.1. 

Results:  Of  the  162  women  with  TN  tumors,  genomic  DNA  was  available  for  154. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  women  had  a  significant  family  history  of  breast  cancer,  of  which 
nine  had  clinically  relevant  mutations,  including  the  C61G  mutation  in  two  Caucasian 
women,  and  the  943insl0  West  African  founder  mutation  in  one  African  American 
woman.  An  additional  two  African  American  women  with  family  histories  harbored  the 
2090A/G  and  R841 W  variants  of  unknown  clinical  significance,  while  in  the  remaining 
14  (52%)  of  women  with  significant  family  histories  of  breast  cancer  BRCAl  mutations 
were  not  detected.  Of  the  128  women  without  significant  family  histoiy,  five  had 
clinically  relevant  mutations,  including  one  Caucasian  woman  with  the  C61G  mutation 
diagnosed  at  age  57, 15  had  variants  of  unknown  significance  and  107  (84%)  had  no 
detectable  mutations.  Of  the  women  without  BRCAl  mutations,  intrinsic  subtype  was 
determined  for  37;  33  of  which  were  basal-like. 

Conclusion:  The  majority  of  TN  tumors  are  not  driven  by  germline  BRCAl  mutations 
with  only  9%  and  1 1%  of  the  overall  TN  population  harboring  clinically  relevant 
mutations  and  variants  of  unknown  significance,  respectively.  These  results  suggest  that 
most  TN  tumors  are  sporadic  in  nature  and  may  be  driven  by  sporadic  mutations  or 
epigenetic  changes  in  BRCAl,  or  disruptions  of  other  genes  in  the  DNA  repair  pathway. 
In  addition,  given  the  different  genetic  backgrounds  of  heritable  compared  to  sporadic 
TN  tumors  not  all  TN  tumors  may  respond  in  the  same  way  to  PARP  inhibitors.  Finally, 
the  presence  of  BRCAl  mutations  in  TN  patients  without  significant  family  histories 
and^r  diagnosed  at  a  later  age  and  absence  in  patients  with  significant  family  histories 
suggests  that  current  criteria  for  identifying  patients  likely  to  harbor  BRCAl  mutations 
may  need  to  be  reevaluated  in  the  triple  negative  patient  populations. 


Impact  of  lifestyle  faetors  on  quality  of  life  and  prognosis  in  breast  cancer  survivors  in  the  United 
States 
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Summary 

Advances  in  diagnostic  screening  and  adjuvant  therapy  have  dramatically  increased  the  number  of 
breast  cancer  survivors  in  the  United  States,  who  face  numerous  issues  of  physical  and  mental  health, 
social  support,  quality  of  life,  and  economics.  Women  living  with  breast  cancer  are  increasingly 
interested  in  lifestyle  modification  to  decrease  risk  of  recurrence  and  mortality  while  increasing 
physical  and  emotional  well-being.  Although  a  healthy  diet,  frequent  physical  activity,  and  stress 
reduction  may  be  beneficial  for  decreasing  breast  cancer  risk,  studies  examining  the  effects  of  lifestyle 
on  clinical  outcomes  such  as  survival  and  prognosis  have  been  inconclusive.  With  the  number  of  breast 
cancer  survivors  predicted  to  increase  to  3.4  million  by  2015,  it  is  important  to  develop  more  effective 
treatment  paradigms  that  overcome  barriers  to  behavioral  modification  to  improve  clinical  outcomes 
and  survivorship  in  breast  cancer  patients. 
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Introduction 


Breast  cancer  is  the  most  frequently  occurring  cancer  in  women  and  is  second  only  to  lung 
cancer  in  lethality.  Over  the  last  fifty  years,  lifetime  risk  of  breast  cancer  has  increased  such  that  today 
one  in  eight  women  are  expected  to  develop  breast  cancer.  Projections  indicate  that  more  than  230,000 
new  breast  cancers  will  be  diagnosed,  and  -40,000  women  will  die  from  breast  cancer,  in  the  United 
States  (US)  in  201 1  [1].  Mortality  rates  increased  from  1970  to  1990,  but  in  recent  years,  death  rates 
have  decreased  by  28%  [2].  This  notable  decline  in  mortality,  likely  attributable  in  large  part  to 
improvements  in  early  detection  and  adjuvant  therapy  [3],  has  produced  more  than  2.5  million  breast 
cancer  survivors  in  the  US  today  [201]. 

Breast  cancer  survivors  face  numerous  issues  that  can  degrade  quality-of-life  (QOL),  including 
detrimental  changes  in  social  support,  psychological  health,  personal  finance,  and  physical  activity  [4]. 
Sui-vivors  may  suffer  from  anxiety,  depression,  fear  of  recurrence,  impaired  body  image,  and  increased 
risk  of  co-morbid  conditions  [5-7].  With  the  number  of  breast  cancer  survivors  in  the  US  predicted  to 
increase  to  3.4  million  by  2015  [8],  it  is  imperative  to  develop  inteiwentions  that  will  improve  QOL  in 
breast  cancer  survivors. 

Studies  of  behavioral  modification  in  breast  cancer  survivors  are  providing  new  information 
about  how  lifestyle  factors  such  as  diet  and  related  obesity,  physical  activity,  and  stress  affect 
survivorship,  as  well  as  knowledge  to  develop  new,  effective  intervention  programs  for  survivors.  In 
this  aificle,  we  outline  cuitent  scientific  evidence  demonstrating  the  effects  of  diet,  physical  activity, 
and  stress  management  on  QOL  in  breast  cancer  survivors,  and  discuss  barriers  to  widespread 
implementation  of  lifestyle  modification  strategies. 


The  economic  impact  of  breast  cancer 


The  economic  impact  on  cancer  survivors  is  often  overlooked,  but  has  great  potential  to 
negatively  impact  QOL.  The  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  estimates  that  direct  costs  for  care  of 
women  with  breast  cancer  in  the  US  was  $16.5  billion  in  2010  [202].  Average  lifetime  costs  for  new 
personalized  treatments  such  as  trastuzumab  (Herceptin®)  for  HER2  positive  breast  cancer  are  $44,923 
for  early  breast  cancer  patients  and  $47,728  for  women  with  metastatic  disease  [9].  Medical  out-of- 
pocket  costs  can  exceed  $1,000  per  month  during  active  treatment,  and  are  ~$500  per  month  at  one 
year  post-diagnosis,  coupled  with  non-medical  out-of-pocket  costs  typically  ranging  from  $200-$500 
per  month  [10].  For  many  patients  living  with  breast  cancer,  the  monetary  burden  associated  with 
treatment  and  survival  can  accentuate  stress,  precipitate  unhealthy  behaviors,  and  impact  QOL. 

Lifestyle  modification  and  human  health 

Lifestyle  choices  and  behavioral  modifications  can  significantly  impact  overall  health,  as  well 
as  susceptibility  to  cancer,  cardiovascular  disease,  and  diabetes.  While  improvements  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation  have  led  to  a  decrease  in  infectious  diseases,  the  transition  from  primarily  plant-based  diets 
to  modern  (Western)  diets  has  been  associated  with  an  increased  incidence  of  hypertension,  heart 
disease,  diabetes,  and  obesity  [11].  Observations  that  women  native  to  countries  with  low  rates  of 
breast  cancer  who  migrate  to  the  US  and  adopt  a  Western  lifestyle  develop  a  higher  risk  of  breast 
cancer  suggest  that  behavior  and  enviromnental  factors  also  influence  breast  cancer  etiology  [12]. 

A  variety  of  epidemiological  study  designs  have  been  used  to  examine  environmental  factors 
and  behaviors  that  contribute  to  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  or  long-term  prognosis  (Table  1). 
Observational  studies  performed  prospectively  or  retrospectively  usually  identify  associations  between 
behaviors  and  outcomes  of  interest  [13].  Observational  trials  can  assess  the  effectiveness  of  treatments 
in  diverse  patient  populations,  identify  differences  among  therapeutic  options,  and  examine  long-term 


effectiveness  [14],  but  may  be  susceptible  to  bias  and  confounding,  which  limit  their  ability  to  measure 
causality  or  compare  treatments.  Conversely,  randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs)  are  considered  the 
gold  standard  for  measuring  the  efficacy  of  interventions  on  particular  outcomes,  such  as  disease 
recurrence  or  prognosis.  In  an  RCT,  patients  with  similar  characteristics  are  randomly  assigned  to  a 
group  receiving  the  intervention  or  to  a  control  group  who  receive  a  placebo  or  standard  treatment.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  a  significant  difference  between  the  intervention  and  control  groups  in  the 
outcome  of  interest  can  be  attributed  to  the  intervention  and  not  to  other  factors  [15].  Much  of  the 
research  presented  in  this  paper  was  derived  fi'om  observational  studies  and  RCTs  measuring  the 
effects  of  diet,  physical  activity,  and  stress  reduction  on  prognosis  and  QOL  in  breast  cancer  survivors. 

Diet  and  breast  cancer  prognosis 
Dietary  fat,  fiber,  fruit,  and  vegetable  intake 

The  majority  of  dietary  studies  examining  the  impact  of  body  weight  on  breast  cancer  survival 
observed  that  obesity  at  diagnosis  is  associated  with  poor  prognosis  [16],  Similarly,  weight  gain  after 
diagnosis  is  common  and  is  associated  with  mortality,  disease  recurrence,  and  development  of  co- 
morbid  conditions  including  diabetes  and  cardiovascular  disease  [17].  In  patients  with  breast  cancer, 
each  five-kilogram  gain  in  weight  has  been  associated  with  a  13%  increase  in  risk  of  breast  cancer 
mortality,  a  12%  increase  in  all-cause  mortality,  and  a  19%  increase  in  cardiovascular  mortality  [18]. 
Given  the  prediction  that  41%  of  adults  in  the  US  will  be  obese  by  2015  [19],  improved  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  obesity  and  prognosis  is  crucial  to  developing  effective  strategies  to 
improve  survival  and  QOL. 

The  Nurses  Health  Study  (NHS),  one  of  the  largest  prospective  cohort  studies  in  the  US,  was 
established  in  1976  to  follow  121,700  female  nurses  over  time  tlii'ough  periodic  health  assessment 


questionnaires.  Contrary  to  earlier  studies  suggesting  that  a  low-fat  diet  is  associated  with  improved 
prognosis  [20],  food  frequency  data  from  1,982  NHS  participants  with  invasive  breast  cancer  collected 
over  10  years  showed  no  association  between  fat  intake  and  mortality  [21]  (Table  2).  A  second  NHS 
investigation  of  2,619  women  with  dietary  data  eollected  before,  and  at  least  one  year  after,  a  diagnosis 
of  invasive  breast  cancer  compared  women  who  consumed  a  “prudent”  diet,  high  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
whole-grains,  fiber,  and  protein  to  women  following  a  “Western”  diet,  characterized  by  high  amounts 
of  refined  grains,  processed  meat,  high-fat  dairy,  and  low  amounts  of  protein  and  fiber.  Although 
women  consuming  a  Western  diet  before  and  after  breast  cancer  diagnosis  had  a  higher  risk  of  all-cause 
mortality,  diet  did  not  impact  breast  cancer  prognosis  [22].  A  third  NHS  study  evaluating  change  in 
body  mass  index  (BMI)  in  5,204  women  found  that  weight  gain  after  breast  cancer  diagnosis  was 
associated  with  less  favorable  prognosis,  including  higher  rates  of  recurrence  and  mortality  [23]. 
Therefore,  weight  gain,  independent  of  individual  dietary  components,  may  be  associated  with  poor 
prognosis  in  breast  cancer  survivors. 

A  second  large,  prospective  cohort  study,  the  Life  After  Cancer  Epidemiology  (LACE)  Study, 
em-olled  2,321  women  from  a  California-based  health-maintenance  organization  (HMO)  and  the  Utah 
cancer  registry  who  were  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  between  1997  and  2000.  Dietary  intake  of  more 
than  100  foods,  beverages,  nutritional  supplements,  and  medicinal  herbs  was  assessed  by  food 
frequency  questionnaires.  Preliminary  data  suggest  that  dietary  patterns  of  women  with  breast  cancer 
were  similar  to  those  in  women  free  from  breast  cancer  in  the  general  population  [24].  Similar  to  the 
NHS  study,  a  Western  diet  was  associated  with  increased  risk  of  all-cause  mortality,  but  was  not 
associated  with  breast  cancer  mortality  [25]. 

In  the  Health,  Eating,  Activity,  and  Lifestyle  (HEAL)  Study,  a  significant  number  of  African 
American  and  Hispanic  participants  were  recruited  from  California,  Washington,  and  New  Mexico.  In 


this  study,  women  gained  an  average  of  1.7  kg  of  body  weight  within  tliree  years  of  breast  cancer 
diagnosis.  Overall,  68%  of  women  gained  weight  and  74%  increased  their  body  fat  [26].  Women 
(n=670)  with  early  stage  breast  cancer,  who  consumed  a  better-quality  diet  (low  in  calories,  added 
sugar,  alcohol,  and  saturated  fat)  had  a  60%  lower  risk  of  all-cause  mortality  and  an  88%  lower  risk  of 
breast  cancer-related  mortality  [27].  A  quality  diet  also  was  associated  with  increased  mental  and 
physical  QOL,  as  well  as  decreased  levels  of  circulating  inflammatory  markers  [28,29]. 

In  contrast  to  the  observational  studies  described  above,  the  Women’s  Intervention  Nutrition 
Study  (WINS)  is  a  randomized  trial  measuring  the  effects  of  a  low-fat  diet  on  relapse-free  survival. 
Women  in  the  intervention  group  (n=975)  undergoing  standard  treatment  for  stage  I  or  stage  II  breast 
cancer  followed  a  low-fat  dietary  intervention,  while  controls  (n=l,462)  received  minimal  nutrition 
counseling.  The  intervention  group  showed  a  significant  decrease  in  fat  intake  and  maintained  lower  fat 
consumption  for  more  than  five  years,  while  patients  in  the  control  group  showed  no  significant  change 
in  fat  intake.  After  60  months  of  follow-up,  relapse-free  survival  was  24%  higher  in  the  intervention 
group  [30].  Although  this  study  focused  solely  on  reducing  dietary  fat,  participants  in  the  intervention 
arm  also  increased  fruit  consumption  and  lost  significantly  more  weight  than  controls. 

In  the  Women’s  Healthy  Eating  and  Living  (WHEL)  Study,  women  with  stage  I— IIIA  breast 
cancer  were  randomized  to  an  intervention  arm  (n=l,537)  or  control  arm  (n=l,551).  The  intervention 
group  consumed  a  high-ffuit  and  vegetable  diet,  with  only  15%-20%  of  calories  from  fat,  while 
controls  were  advised  to  follow  the  5  A  Day  for  Better  Health  Program  diet  recommended  by  the  NCI. 
Nutritional  intake  for  both  groups  was  similar  at  baseline,  but  after  four  years,  the  intervention  group 
increased  vegetable  consumption  by  65%,  fi-uit  consumption  by  25%,  fiber  by  30%,  and  decreased 
calories  from  fat  by  13%  compared  to  the  control  group.  Despite  improvements  in  nutrition,  breast 


cancer  event-free  survival  and  mortality  did  not  differ  significantly  between  the  intervention  and 
control  groups  [31]. 

These  studies  suggest  that  a  low-fat,  high-fiber  diet  may  have  only  marginal  effects  on  breast 
cancer  moilality.  Given  the  link  between  poor  prognosis  and  obesity  at  diagnosis,  as  well  as  weight 
gain  after  diagnosis,  positive  effects  on  survival  observed  in  the  WINS  may  be  attributable  to  incidental 
weight  loss,  rather  than  specific  dietary  components.  Although  diet  may  have  no  direct  effect  on  breast 
cancer  mortality,  healthy  eating  has  been  shown  to  reduce  the  risk  of  developing  other  cln-onic  diseases, 
such  as  cardiovascular  disease  and  diabetes.  Thus,  the  American  Cancer  Society  (ACS)  recommends  a 
“heart  healthy”  diet  similar  to  that  recommended  for  cardiovascular  health  for  breast  cancer  survivors. 

Alcohol 

In  a  large  meta-analysis  that  included  58,515  women  with  invasive  breast  cancer  and  95,067 
controls  from  53  studies,  alcohol  consumption  was  associated  with  ~7%  increased  risk  of  developing 
breast  cancer  for  every  10  g  (unit  or  drink)  of  alcohol  consumed  on  a  daily  basis  [32].  Relationships 
between  alcohol  consumption  and  breast  cancer  survival,  however,  have  not  been  well  defined.  One 
study  of  1 ,268  women  <45  years  of  age  with  invasive  breast  cancer  assessed  the  effect  of  pre¬ 
diagnostic  alcohol  consumption  on  mortality  and  determined  that  women  who  consumed  alcohol 
during  the  five-year  period  prior  to  diagnosis  had  a  decreased  risk  of  breast-cancer-related  mortality 
compared  to  non-drinkers  [33].  Similarly,  the  population-based  Studies  of  Epidemiology  and  Risk 
Factors  in  Cancer  Heredity  (SEARCH)  Study  of  4,560  breast  cancer  patients  detected  a  2%  reduction 
in  mortality  risk  for  every  unit  of  alcohol  consumed  per  week  [34].  In  contrast,  the  LACE  Study 
detected  a  1.3-fold  increase  in  breast  cancer  recurrence  and  a  1 .5-fold  increase  in  mortality  among 
overweight  and  obese  women  who  had  3-4  alcoholic  drinks  per  week  [35].  Other  studies  have  shown 


no  relationship  between  alcohol  consumption  and  survival  [36,37].  Given  the  protective  effects  of 
certain  types  of  alcohol  on  cardiovascular  disease,  a  personal  decision  on  alcohol  consumption  should 
be  balanced  between  breast  cancer  risk  and  cardiovascular  health. 

Nutraceuticals  ami fuuclional foods 

Functional  foods  provide  health  benefits  beyond  nutrition.  For  example,  yogurt  is  a  functional 
food  containing  live  microorganism  cultures  that  do  not  add  nutritive  value,  but  inhibit  pathogens  and 
toxin-producing  bacteria.  In  contrast,  “nutraceuticals”  represent  hybrids  between  traditional  nutrients 
and  pharmaceutical  compounds,  usually  available  as  pills  or  powders  containing  bioactive  components 
that  provide  health  benefits  [38],  As  75%-87%  of  breast  cancer  survivors  take  dietary  supplements  to 
improve  survival  [39],  it  is  important  to  understand  how  functional  foods  and  nutraceuticals  affect 
breast  cancer  prognosis. 

Vitamins 

Nearly  50%  of  adults  in  the  US  use  vitamin  supplements,  even  though  research  has  provided  no 
convincing  evidence  of  true  beneficial  effects  [40].  At  present,  the  US  Preventive  Services  Task  Force 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Office  of  Dietary  Supplements  and  Office  of  Medical  Applications 
do  not  recommend  use  of  multivitamins  for  the  prevention  of  chronic  disease  [41,42].  Furthermore,  two 
large  studies  examining  the  impact  of  multivitamins  on  breast  cancer  risk,  the  Women’s  Health  Study 
(WHS)  and  Women’s  Health  Initiative  (WHI),  found  that  multivitamin  use  did  not  decrease  risk  of 
developing  breast  cancer  or  influence  overall  mortality  [43,44]. 

Despite  the  negative  results  described  above,  other  studies  have  observed  positive  associations 
between  vitamin  supplements  and  improved  prognosis  in  breast  cancer  survivors.  Vitamin  A  is  known 


to  play  a  role  in  inflammation,  cell  growth,  and  tissue  differentiation,  and  thus  may  influence 
recurrence  and  metastasis  [45].  One  study  showed  that  premenopausal  survivors  diagnosed  with  node¬ 
positive  breast  cancer  and  low  levels  of  retinol  binding  protein,  the  carrier  for  vitamin  A  in  plasma,  had 
early  disease  recurrence  [46].  In  a  separate  study  of  postmenopausal  women,  low  vitamin  A  levels  were 
associated  with  poor  outcomes,  such  as  distant  metastasis  and  increased  mortality  [47]. 

Thiamine  (Bl),  riboflavin  (B2),  niacin  (B3),  and  folic  acid  (B9)  belong  to  the  water  soluble  B- 
complex  group  of  vitamins.  Certain  B-complex  vitamins  promote  cell  growth  and  division,  and  thus 
have  been  the  subject  of  research  examining  possible  relationships  between  B  vitamins  and  breast 
cancer.  In  a  study  of  516  postmenopausal  women  with  breast  cancer  from  Orange  County,  California, 
women  with  the  highest  folate  intake  had  lower  mortality  risk.  Nutrients  derived  from  diet,  rather  than 
supplements,  were  believed  to  provide  the  survival  advantage  [48].  In  the  Long  Island  Breast  Cancer 
Study  Project  (LIBCSP)  (n=l,508  women),  vitamins  Bl  and  B3  were  associated  with  a  46%  and  a  39% 
lower  risk,  respectively,  of  all-cause  mortality.  Vitamin  Bl  intake  was  associated  with  decreased  breast 
cancer  mortality  [49]. 

Vitamin  C  (ascorbic  acid)  fimctions  as  an  antioxidant  and  is  important  to  healthy  immune 
function.  In  the  Orange  County  study  highlighted  above,  vitamin  C  was  significantly  associated  with 
decreased  all-cause  mortality,  but  not  with  breast  cancer  mortality  [48].  In  the  Shanghai  Breast  Cancer 
Survivor  Study  (SBCSS)  of  4,877  women  with  breast  cancer,  vitamin  C  intake  was  associated  with  a 
44%  decrease  in  all-cause  mortality  and  a  38%  decrease  in  breast  cancer  recurrence.  Similar  but  less 
convincing  results  were  observed  for  vitamin  E  [50].  An  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  vitamin  E  and  its 
derivatives  on  breast  cancer  cell  lines  suggests  that  antioxidants  such  as  vitamin  E  may  prevent  disease 
recurrence  by  inducing  apoptosis  in  breast  cancer  cells  [51]. 


Vitamin  D  is  produced  naturally  by  the  body  during  exposure  to  sunlight,  but  may  be  consumed 
through  fortified  foods  or  vitamin  supplements.  In  addition  to  bone  health,  vitamin  D  affects  cell 
proliferation,  cell  differentiation,  and  apoptosis.  Regional  differences  in  sunlight  exposure  in  the  US 
have  been  suggested  to  influence  breast  cancer  mortality  —  women  with  greater  sunlight  exposure  had 
a  lower  risk  of  fatal  breast  cancer,  and  length  of  daylight  at  the  time  of  diagnosis  has  been  linked  to 
breast  cancer  prognosis  [52,53].  Although  one  group  found  significantly  higher  levels  of  circulating  25- 
hydroxyvitamin  D  in  women  with  early  stage  disease  compared  to  patients  with  locally  advanced  or 
metastatic  breast  cancer  [54],  other  studies  suggest  that  vitamin  D  consumption  following  treatment 
may  have  no  survival  advantage  [55]. 

Nearly  75%  of  breast  cancer  patients  report  taking  multivitamins  to  bolster  their  immune 
system  and  make  treatment  more  effective.  Although  the  results  outlined  above  suggest  that  vitamin 
supplements  may  have  beneficial  effects  on  prognosis  in  breast  cancer  survivors,  the  link  between 
vitamin  supplements  and  breast  cancer  is  complex  and  not  well  studied.  Current  recommendations  from 
the  ACS  suggest  that  survivors  should  consider  using  multivitamins  with  100%  of  the  Daily 
Recommended  Values  to  ensure  proper  nutrition. 

Green  tea 

Consumption  of  green  tea  has  long  been  customary  in  Asia,  but  the  purported  health-promoting 
benefits  of  green  tea  have  been  recognized  only  recently  in  the  US.  Green  tea  contains  a  number  of 
active  ingredients  including  polyphenols,  which  may  confer  anti-mutagenic,  anti-diabetic,  anti¬ 
bacterial,  anti-inflammatory,  or  hypo-cholesterolemic  advantages  [56].  In  studies  evaluating  the  effects 
of  green  tea  consumption  in  427  Japanese  breast  cancer  survivors  with  stage  I  or  stage  II  disease, 
recurrence  was  16.7%  in  women  who  consumed  >5  cups  of  green  tea  per  day,  compared  to  24.3%  in 


those  consuming  <5  cups  per  day.  This  protective  effect  was  not  observed  in  patients  with  stage  III 
breast  cancer  [57].  Likewise,  in  a  second  study  of  1,160  Japanese  women,  consuming  3  or  more  cups  of 
green  tea  each  day  was  protective  against  recurrence  in  women  with  stage  I  disease,  but  showed  no 
effect  in  more  advanced  cases  [58].  A  meta-analysis  of  these  datasets  showed  that  increased  green  tea 
consumption  (more  than  3  cups  per  day)  was  inversely  associated  with  breast  cancer  recurrence  [59]. 
Little  information  exists  on  the  relationship  between  green  tea  consumption  and  survival  in  breast 
cancer  patients;  however,  as  no  protective  effects  from  green  tea  have  been  observed  in  advanced 
disease,  the  effects  of  green  tea  on  overall  breast  cancer  survival  may  be  minimal. 

Soy 

A  variety  of  health  benefits  have  been  attributed  to  consumption  of  soy-based  foods,  primarily 
due  to  soybean  isoflavones,  such  as  genistein  and  diadzein.  Major  sources  of  isoflavones  in  the 
American  diet  are  derived  from  soy-containing  products  such  as  oil,  flour,  soy-milk,  and  meat 
substitutes.  The  chemical  structure  of  isoflavones  may  enable  these  compounds  to  interact  with  human 
estrogen  receptors,  causing  effects  in  the  body  similar  to  those  induced  by  estrogen.  Experimental 
studies  in  cell  lines  and  animal  models  suggest  that  genistein  has  the  potential  to  stimulate  cell 
proliferation,  negatively  influenee  prognosis,  and  impair  the  effectiveness  of  tamoxifen  therapy  in 
estrogen-receptor-positive  (ER+)  breast  carcinomas  [60,61]. 

Given  the  results  of  experimental  studies  outlined  above,  which  suggest  that  soy  constituents 
can  be  estrogenic  and  potentially  risk  enhancing,  an  important  question  remains:  Do  the  estrogenic 
effects  of  soy  influence  prognosis  and  survival  in  humans?  In  population-based  studies  in  the  US, 
women  from  the  LIBCSP  diagnosed  with  a  first  primary  invasive  breast  carcinoma  (n=l,210)  showed 
reduced  hazard  ratios  for  all-cause  mortality  in  the  highest  quintile  of  dietary  intake  compared  with  the 


lowest  quintile  for  flavones,  isoflavones,  and  anthocyanidins.  A  decrease  in  breast  cancer  mortality  was 
detected  only  in  postmenopausal  patients  [62],  Other  studies  of  diverse  populations  also  observed 
significant  inverse  associations  between  soy  consumption  and  breast  cancer  recurrence  in 
postmenopausal  women  [63,64]. 

The  majority  of  studies  examining  the  relationship  between  soy  consumption  and  breast  cancer 
prognosis  have  been  performed  in  Asian  populations  where  long-term  soy  intake  is  much  higher  than  in 
Western  countries.  Available  data  suggest  that  dietary  intake  of  soy-based  foods  may  confer  a 
protective  advantage  for  postmenopausal  women  with  breast  cancer.  Additional  health  benefits  have 
been  attributed  to  consumption  of  soy-based  foods,  such  as  lower  cholesterol  and  improved  bone 
health;  however,  intake  of  isoflavones  at  high  concentrations  typically  found  in  dietary  supplements 
may  be  detrimental.  Until  the  issue  is  fiilly  resolved,  physicians  should  allow  patients  receiving 
hormonal  therapy,  or  who  have  ER+  breast  cancer,  to  consume  moderate  amounts  of  soy  as  part  of  a 
balanced  diet,  and  may  wish  to  recommend  avoiding  soy  supplements. 

As  outlined  above,  most  studies  examining  diet  and  survival  in  breast  cancer  patients  were 
observational,  population-based  studies,  rather  than  randomized  trials.  Although  a  prudent  diet  was  not 
associated  with  breast  cancer  survival,  a  healthy  diet  has  been  shown  to  have  beneficial  effects  on 
overall  survival  in  conditions  such  as  diabetes  and  heart  disease,  which  are  frequently  seen  in  breast 
caneer  patients.  In  addition,  a  sensible  diet  can  result  in  significant  weight  loss,  which  has  been 
associated  with  improved  prognosis.  Thus,  patients  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  a  healthy  diet  that 
may  include  modest  alcohol  consumption,  multivitamins,  soy,  and  green  tea. 


Physical  activity 


Physical  activity  is  as  important  as  diet  for  achieving  optimal  weight  and  maintaining  a  healthy 
lifestyle.  In  2008,  the  US  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  issued  guidelines  for  physical 
activity,  which  included  at  least  150  minutes  of  moderate,  or  75  minutes  of  intense,  aerobic  exercise 
per  week,  as  well  as  strength-training  at  least  twice  a  week  to  achieve  significant  health  benefits  [203]. 
Strenuous  and  recreational  physical  activities  have  been  shown  to  confer  numerous  health  benefits, 
including  lower  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  [65-67]. 

Treatment  regimens  consisting  of  surgery  with  or  without  chemotherapy  and/or  radiation  have 
been  associated  with  a  number  of  significant  side  effects  including  fatigue,  nausea,  decreased 
cardiovascular  health,  and  emotional  distress.  A  number  of  randomized  trials  have  determined  that 
patients  undergoing  treatment  who  engaged  in  regular  exercise  had  improved  health  and  QOL 
compared  to  those  who  did  not  exercise  [68-72].  Despite  these  positive  findings,  less  than  50%  of 
patients  undergoing  treatment,  especially  chemotherapy,  engage  in  regular  physical  activity.  As 
demonstrated  in  the  HEAL  study,  physical  activity  decreased  by  approximately  two  hours  per  week 
after  diagnosis  compared  to  activity  levels  one  year  before  diagnosis  [73].  Similarly,  Belgian  women 
(n=267)  with  invasive  breast  cancer  showed  a  significant  decrease  in  physical  activity  during  the  first 
month  post-diagnosis,  and  did  not  resume  normal  activity  levels  during  the  first  year  [74]. 

Risk  of  developing  detrimental  side  effects,  including  cardiovascular  disease,  type  2  diabetes, 
fatigue,  lymphedema,  psychological  distress,  and  poor  QOL  often  persists  in  breast  cancer  survivors 
after  treatment  has  been  completed.  Two  small  studies  initially  suggested  that  exercise  may  have 
beneficial  effects  in  post-treatment  survivors.  In  a  cross-over  study  of  24  patients  evaluating  the  effects 
of  physical  activity  on  psychological  health,  mild-to-moderate  intensity  exercise  for  30  minutes,  four 
days  per  week  for  10  weeks,  with  or  without  positive  reinforcement,  was  associated  with  lower 
depression  and  anxiety  [75].  In  a  similar  study,  postmenopausal  breast  cancer  survivors  (n=53)  who 


performed  moderate  aerobic  exercise  tliree  times  per  week  for  1 5  weeks  showed  significant 
improvement  in  cardiopulmonary  function  and  QOL  [76]. 

Large  cohort  studies  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  importance  of  physical  activity  in  breast 
cancer  patients  (Table  3).  Data  from  the  NHS  from  2,987  women  with  stage  I-III  breast  cancer  showed 
that  any  amount  of  exercise  above  3 -MET  hours  per  week  (the  equivalent  of  walking  at  a  moderate 
pace  of  2-3  miles  per  hour  for  one  hour)  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  survival.  In  patients  with  the  highest 
activity,  breast  cancer  recurrence  and  mortality  were  26%-40%  lower  than  in  women  with  the  lowest 
activity  [77].  In  the  LACE  trial,  higher  self-reported  physical  activity,  including  occupational, 
household,  transportation-related,  and  recreational  activity,  was  significantly  associated  with  lower  all¬ 
cause  mortality  in  1,970  breast  cancer  survivors  [{Sternfeld,  2009  1318  /id}].  The  Collaborative 
Women’s  Longevity  Study  (CWLS),  which  examined  4,482  women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
between  1988  and  2001,  suggested  that  women  who  engaged  in  >2.8  MET  hours  per  week  had  a  35%- 
49%  lower  risk  of  breast  cancer-related  mortality  compared  to  those  who  were  physically  inactive, 
even  after  adjusting  for  confounding  factors  such  as  disease  stage,  treatment  modality,  and  age  at 
diagnosis.  Moderate  activity  appeared  to  provide  the  greatest  benefit,  with  vigorous  activity  providing 
no  additional  survival  advantage  [79].  Likewise,  women  in  the  HEAL  study  who  were  physically  active 
in  the  year  immediately  prior  to  diagnosis  or  two  years  post-diagnosis  showed  significantly  lower 
breast  cancer  mortality  than  women  who  were  inactive.  Women  who  decreased  their  activity  after 
diagnosis  had  a  four-fold  increase  in  mortality,  while  those  who  increased  their  activity  had  a  45% 
lower  risk  of  death  [80]. 

Most  research  to  date  strongly  supports  the  link  between  physical  activity  and  improved  breast 
cancer  prognosis  and  overall  survival,  but  several  issues,  such  as  (1)  the  optimal  form  of  physical 
activity,  (2)  the  frequency  and  duration  of  activity,  and  (3)  an  individualized  versus  a  standardized 


physical  activity  regimen  remain  umesolved.  Most  studies  indicate  that  moderate-intensity  aerobic 
exercise  provides  the  most  benefit  in  terms  of  prognosis.  The  ACS  currently  recommends  at  least  30 
minutes  of  physical  activity  five  days  a  week  [81].  In  addition,  a  personalized  activity  plan  may  be 
more  effective  than  a  standardized  regimen  because  an  individual  plan  can  be  customized  for  different 
time  periods  from  pre-diagnosis  through  cancer  treatment  based  on  individual  needs  and  abilities. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  affecting  breast  cancer  survivors  is  long-term  compliance  with  any 
exercise  plan.  In  order  to  derive  maximum  benefit,  activity  must  become  integrated  into  each  patient’s 
daily  routine  to  ultimately  be  successful. 

Strength  training  and  lymphedema 

Lymphedema  results  from  the  accumulation  of  excess  fluid  in  the  lymphatic  system  after  breast 
cancer  surgery  and/or  radiation  therapy  and  may  cause  pain,  swelling,  numbness,  stiffness,  and  fatigue 
in  the  affected  arm  [82].  Approximately  30%  of  breast  cancer  survivors  suffer  from  lymphedema, 
which  can  adversely  affect  physical  and  psychosocial  well  being  [83].  Although  often  incurable, 
treatments  to  lessen  the  physical  effects  of  lymphedema  such  as  manual  drainage  and  limb  compression 
have  been  developed. 

Risk  factors  for  lymphedema  include  the  number  of  axillary  lymph  nodes  surgically  removed  or 
damaged  by  radiation,  obesity  at  diagnosis  or  weight  gain  after  treatment,  or  activities  that  initate  or 
inflame  the  lymphatic  system.  To  decrease  risk  of  lymphedema,  a  number  of  breast  cancer  advocacy 
groups  such  as  the  ACS,  Komen  for  the  Cure,  and  the  National  Lymphedema  Network  have 
recommended  limited  use  of  the  affected  arm.  Although  these  recommendations  were  designed  as  risk 
reduction  strategies,  limited  use  may  make  daily  activities  more  challenging  and  actually  increase  risk 
for  injury  [84]. 


Two  recent  randomized  clinical  trials  challenged  the  widespread  recommendation  that 
lymphedema  patients  should  limit  use  of  the  affected/at-risk  arm.  The  Physical  Activity  and 
Lymphedema  (PAL)  Trial  randomized  141  breast  cancer  survivors  with  lymphedema  and  154  survivors 
at-risk  for  lymphedema  to  either  a  non-exercising  control  group  or  to  an  intervention  group  who 
performed  progressive  weight  training  twice  a  week  for  one  year.  The  intervention  group  showed 
greater  improvements  in  self-reported  symptoms  and  greater  overall  strength  [85],  Importantly, 
progressive  weight  lifting  did  not  exacerbate  lymphedema.  In  at-risk  patients  who  had  five  or  more 
lymph  nodes  surgically  removed,  weight  training  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  outcome  —  22%  of 
controls  developed  symptoms  of  lymphedema  compared  to  only  7%  of  patients  who  participated  in 
weight  training  [86].  These  observations  have  revolutionized  current  concepts  of  lymphedema 
treatment  and  suggest  that  progressive  strength  training  is  in  fact  beneficial  to  patients. 

Stress  management 

Psychological  distress  associated  with  a  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  can  evoke  an  array  of 
emotional  experiences,  ranging  from  sadness  and  despair  to  anxiety  and  depression  [87].  Although 
emotional  symptoms  may  dissipate,  an  appreciable  number  of  survivors  continue  to  experience  anxiety 
and  depression  for  years  after  diagnosis  [88].  Psychological  stress  may  influence  cancer  risk  and 
siuvival  by  altering  endocrine  responses,  circadian  rhythms,  and  immune  functions  (Figure  1). 

Breast  cancer  survivors  who  have  suffered  stressful  life  events,  such  as  divorce  or  death  of  a 
husband  or  child,  had  a  significantly  higher  risk  of  relapse  compared  to  survivors  without  such  stressors 
[89].  Similarly,  women  with  strong  social  ties  to  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors  had  significantly 
lower  risk  of  breast  cancer  mortality  compared  to  women  lacking  a  social  network  [90].  In  2,835 
women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer,  those  who  felt  socially  isolated  (no  close  relationships  to  fiiends, 


relatives,  or  adult  children)  before  diagnosis  had  a  66%  increased  risk  of  all-cause  mortality  and  a  two¬ 
fold  increase  in  breast  cancer  mortality  [91].  Therefore,  it  is  important  for  breast  cancer  patients  to 
practice  effective  stress  management  techniques,  develop  a  social  network,  and  participate  in  group 
support  sessions  to  improve  prognosis  and  QOL. 

Group  support 

Breast  cancer  patients  often  experience  social  isolation  during  months  of  treatment  and 
recovery,  which  precipitate  feelings  of  loneliness,  low  self  esteem,  body  image  issues,  and  negatively 
impact  their  QOL  [92].  Two  types  of  group  support  have  been  evaluated  for  their  ability  to  improve 
QOL  and  survival:  (1)  cognitive-behavioral  therapy,  which  uses  conversation  and  active  participation 
to  resolve  dysftmctional  emotions  and  behaviors  in  individual  or  group  settings;  and  (2)  psycho- 
educational  therapy,  which  provides  cancer  education  to  patients,  teaches  coping  mechanisms,  and 
offers  support  and  resources  to  improve  psychosocial  ftmctioning  [93].  Some  studies  suggest  that  these 
interventions  have  a  positive  effect  on  cancer  patients  for  certain  symptoms  such  as  distress, 
depression,  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  QOL  [94-97],  while  others  conclude  that  psychosocial  interventions 
are  ineffective  or  limited  in  producing  meaningful  emotional  benefit  [98,{Fors,  2011  1415  /id}]. 
Limited  evidence  suggests  that  group  support  led  by  a  trained  psychologist  focusing  on  strategies  to 
reduce  stress,  improve  mood,  and  maintain  adherence  to  treatment  can  successfully  lower  risk  of  breast 
cancer  recurrence  and  moifality  [100]. 

Despite  the  inconclusive  nature  of  current  research,  psychosocial  interventions  are  rapidly 
becoming  an  important  component  of  cancer  care.  For  health  care  professionals  to  provide  evidence- 
based  guidance  to  their  cancer  patients,  high  quality  well-controlled  trials  with  pre-defined  outcome 
measures  are  needed  to  determine  the  precise  benefits  of  psychosocial  interventions. 


Yoga 


Yoga  is  a  mind-body  therapy  that  originated  in  India  more  than  5,000  years  ago  to  reduce  stress 
and  promote  overall  physical  and  mental  well-being.  The  practice  of  yoga  relies  on  physical  postures, 
focused  breathing,  and  meditation  to  stretch  muscles,  control  breathing,  and  minimize  stress  through 
visualization  techniques  and  guided  imagery.  Yoga  is  believed  to  offer  numerous  psychological  and 
physical  health  benefits  to  cancer  patients  [101],  including  disease  prevention,  improved  cardiovascular 
health,  weight  loss,  and  stress  reduction.  Cancer  survivors,  in  particular,  tend  to  use  complementary 
and  alternative  medicine  (CAM)  approaches  [102]  to  alleviate  common  symptoms  including  fatigue, 
pain,  and  insomnia  [103],  which  may  persist  long  after  treatment  has  been  completed  [104-106]. 

Initial  scientific  research  has  shown  that  yoga  confers  a  variety  of  benefits  to  breast  cancer 
patients.  A  12-week  yoga  intervention  significantly  improved  fatigue  scores,  as  well  as  physical 
function,  mood,  and  QOL  in  a  small  sample  of  breast  cancer  survivors  [107].  Likewise,  a  small  pilot 
study  of  menopausal  women  who  completed  a  10-week  yoga  program  reported  significant  post¬ 
treatment  improvement  in  sleep  disturbance,  sleep  efficiency,  and  quality  of  sleep  attained  [108].  Yoga 
has  been  shown  to  improve  psychosocial  fimctioning  in  breast  cancer  survivors  more  than  four  years 
post- diagnosis  [109],  as  well  as  those  undergoing  active  clinical  treatment  [110]. 

Chronic  pain  and  other  sequelae  such  as  paraesthesia  (burning  or  tingling  sensation  of  the  skin), 
allodynia  (pain  caused  by  light  touch),  and  lymphedema  are  significantly  more  frequent  in  breast 
cancer  survivors  compared  to  women  in  the  general  population  [111-113].  Yoga  has  been  shown  to 
alleviate  various  forms  of  chronic  pain  experienced  by  many  breast  cancer  survivors,  including  lower 
back  pain  [1 14],  pain  associated  with  fibromyalgia  [1 1 5],  and  rheumatoid  arthiitis  [116]. 


Chi'onic  stress  is  another  common  ailment  that  can  negatively  impact  QOL  and  survival  in 
women  with  breast  cancer.  As  an  increasing  number  of  women  turn  to  CAM  to  improve  their  health 
after  breast  cancer  diagnosis,  it  is  critical  to  develop  effective  methods  for  managing  stress.  To  date, 
group  support  has  shown  mixed  overall  results  in  patients  suffering  from  anxiety  and  depression,  but 
seems  to  improve  survival  in  patients  with  the  highest  levels  of  anxiety  and  depression.  Yoga  has 
shown  promising  results  in  relieving  psychological  distress  and  decreasing  fatigue,  and  may  be 
effective  in  treating  chronic  pain  associated  with  side  effects  of  treatment.  Most  studies  to  date  have 
been  too  small  to  adequately  define  treatment  effects;  thus,  large-scale  studies  are  urgently  needed  to 
quantity  potential  benefits  of  group  support,  yoga,  and  other  measures  of  stress  reduction  in  breast 
cancer  patients. 

Lifestyle  inteiwentions  in  patients  with  metastatic  breast  cancer 

The  majority  of  intervention  studies  considering  the  effects  of  lifestyle  factors  on  breast  cancer 
prognosis  often  focus  on  QOL  issues,  and  may  suffer  from  design  limitations  that  restrict  their  ability 
to  adequately  address  survival  or  recurrence  in  diverse  populations  of  breast  cancer  patients  [117]. 
Epidemiologic  studies  often  focus  on  women  with  early  stage  breast  cancer  and  do  not  usually  enroll 
large  numbers  of  patients  with  late-stage,  metastatic  disease.  Compared  to  women  with  localized 
disease  who  have  a  98%  five-year  survival  rate,  women  with  stage  IV  breast  cancer  have  five-year 
suivival  rates  of  only  23%.  Patients  living  with  metastatic  disease  have  different  health  concerns  than 
women  free  from  metastasis.  For  example,  women  with  stage  IV  breast  cancer  may  need  bone 
strengthening  therapy,  psychological  counseling  to  deal  with  social  isolation,  nutritional  counseling  to 
help  with  appetite  and  weight  loss,  treatment  for  fatigue,  and  pain  management.  Intervention  studies 
must  be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  patients  with  metastatic  disease,  recognizing  that  diet,  exercise. 


and  stress  reduction  tecliniques  used  in  other  breast  cancer  survivors  may  be  less  desirable  or 
inappropriate. 

Despite  limited  research  on  patients  with  metastatic  disease,  lifestyle  interventions  have  shown 
benefit  in  women  with  stage  IV  breast  cancer.  Psychosocial  interventions  indicate  that  women 
randomized  to  weekly  supportive-expressive  group  therapy  demonstrate  improved  mood  and 
perception  of  pain  [118],  as  well  as  a  significantly  greater  decline  in  mood  disturbance  and  traumatic 
stress  symptoms  compared  to  controls  [119],  Likewise,  women  randomized  to  receive  cognitive 
therapy  for  depression  had  significantly  lower  levels  of  depressive  symptoms,  anxiety,  fatigue,  and 
insomnia  following  treatment  compared  to  those  assigned  as  wait-list  eontrols  [120].  Additional  studies 
have  shown  that  other  lifestyle  interventions,  such  as  yoga-based  palliative  care,  and  integrative 
treatment  with  nutrition,  fitness,  and  mind-spirit  instruction  [121],  improve  QOL  and  provide  survival 
benefit. 

Conclusions 

A  multitude  of  studies  investigating  the  impact  of  lifestyle  modification  on  breast  cancer- 
survivors  has  produeed  highly  variable  and  contradictory  results.  Large-scale  dietary  studies  indicate 
that  specific  dietary  components  may  not  affect  breast  cancer  prognosis,  but  achieving  and/or 
maintaining  a  healthy  body  weight  through  diet  provides  health  benefits  to  breast  cancer  survivors. 
Studies  of  physical  activity  in  breast  cancer  patients  have  definitively  linked  physical  activity  to 
improved  prognosis  and  survival,  and  suggest  that  women  with,  or  at  risk  for,  lymphedema  should 
engage  in  progressive  strength  training  to  increase  mobility  and  decrease  risk  of  developing  symptoms. 
Studies  evaluating  stress  reduction  and  the  effects  of  group  therapy  on  QOL  have  been  inconclusive, 
but  many  studies  evaluated  small  groups  of  women  and  lacked  adequate  statistical  power. 


Nevertheless,  stress  reduction  techniques  may  benefit  women  with  the  highest  levels  of  anxiety  and 
depression,  and  yoga  in  particular,  appears  to  provide  numerous  health  benefits  that  improve  prognosis. 
These  findings  illustrate  the  need  for  continued,  high-quality  research  into  the  effects  of  lifestyle 
interventions  in  breast  cancer  patients  in  order  to  provide  breast  cancer  survivors  with  state-of-the-art 
knowledge  and  optimum  methods  for  improving  long-term  prognosis  and  QOL. 

Expert  Coinmentaiy 

As  the  number  of  breast  cancer  survivors  increases,  interest  in  lifestyle  intervention  and  CAM 
approaches  continues  to  grow.  Although  the  main  focus  for  many  breast  cancer  survivors  is  prevention 
of  disease  recurrence,  survivors  are  at  increased  risk  for  developing  chronic  conditions  such  as 
osteoporosis,  diabetes,  and  cardiovascular  disease,  as  well  as  non-cancer-related  mortality  [122], 
Behavioral  modification  may  provide  breast  cancer  patients  with  numerous  health  benefits,  both  during 
and  after  active  treatment.  In  addition  to  potential  health  benefits,  lifestyle  modification  may  provide 
patients  with  feelings  of  control  and  self-determination  because  they  become  active  participants  in 
managing  their  own  health. 

Between  September  2006  and  February  2007,  the  President’s  Cancer  Panel  examined  current 
evidence  regarding  the  effects  of  lifestyle  behaviors  on  cancer  risk,  as  well  as  ways  to  reduce  the 
national  cancer  burden  by  promoting  healthy  lifestyles  [204].  The  panel  recommended  that  (1)  health 
care  providers  coordinate  and  integrate  education  and  prevention  messages  related  to  diet,  nutrition, 
physical  activity,  and  tobacco  use  with  other  clrronic  diseases  to  promote  common  risk  reduction 
strategies,  and  (2)  individuals  assume  personal  responsibility  for  learning  about  cancer  risk  and  make 
healthy  lifestyle  choices.  Research  has  shown  that  breast  cancer  patients  who  receive  healthy  lifestyle 
recommendations,  such  as  a  recommendation  to  exercise,  from  their  oncologist  actually  participate  in 


these  behaviors  significantly  more  than  patients  following  standard  treatment  [123];  however,  only 
about  one-fourth  of  patients  report  actually  receiving  dietary  or  physical  activity  recommendations 
from  their  primary  care  physicians  [124].  Health  care  providers  must  become  more  involved  in 
recommending  (and  monitoring  implementation  of)  healthy  lifestyle  behaviors  for  their  cancer  patients. 
Similarly,  breast  cancer  survivors  must  be  proactive  in  learning  about  options  for  healthier  lifestyles 
and  integrating  appropriate  behaviors  into  their  daily  routine. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  studies  investigating  the  effects  of  lifestyle  modification  on  breast 
cancer  survivorship,  few  definitive  conclusions  have  emerged.  Many  lifestyle  behaviors  may 
individually  affect  prognosis,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  a  single  comprehensive  “lifestyle  modification 
package”  is  appropriate  for  all  survivors.  Patients  should  consider  general  “common-sense” 
recommendations:  (1)  maintain  a  healthy  weight  by  consuming  a  diet  rich  in  plant-based  foods  and 
limited  alcohol;  (2)  be  physically  active;  (3)  avoid  smoking  or  second-hand  smoke;  and  (4)  minimize 
stress.  Survivors  should  strive  to  incorporate  as  many  healthy  behaviors  as  possible,  given  their 
individual  physical,  emotional,  and  financial  constraints. 

Five-Year  View 

Women  with  a  history  of  breast  cancer  constitute  the  largest  group  of  female  cancer  survivors, 
accounting  for  ~22%  of  all  cancer  suivivors  [205].  As  the  number  of  breast  cancer  survivors  continues 
to  grow,  it  is  cmcial  to  identify  modifiable  factors  associated  with  breast  cancer  recurrence  and  survival 
and  to  fully  understand  optimum  methods  for  risk  factor  reduction.  This  information  will  likely  come 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  but  should  include: 

•  Well-designed,  high-quality  randomized  trials  and  observational  studies  with  adequate 
statistical  power  —  an  example  is  the  Pathways  Study,  a  prospective  study  of  breast  cancer 


sui'vivorshipj  which  is  expecting  to  enroll  3,000  patients  within  two  months  of  diagnosis  to 
reduce  the  effect  of  survival-bias  [125],  Recruiting  women  with  late-stage  disease,  who 
frequently  have  different  physical  and  emotional  needs  than  early-stage  patients,  will 
provide  much  needed  information  for  patients  with  metastasis. 

•  Comprehensive  clinieal  programs  with  research  components,  such  as  the  Clinieal  Breast 
Care  Project,  a  breast  eaneer  research  program  based  at  Walter  Reed  National  Military 
Medical  Center,  which  includes  a  state-of-the-art  comprehensive  breast  center  and  research 
capabilities  to  examine  environmental  factors  associated  with  prognosis  [126], 

•  Survivors  from  diverse  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  culturally  appropriate 
intervention  programs  [127],  which  would  examine  important  etlmic  differences  in  clinical 
care  and  cultural  factors  influencing  behavior  modification  [128], 

Specific  issues  of  highest  priority  that  need  to  be  resolved  over  the  next  five  years  are: 

•  Who  would  derive  the  most  benefit  from,  and  thus  should  participate  in,  behavioral 
modification  programs?  Women  of  advanced  age  with  significant  co-morbidities  or 
metastatic  disease  may  not  derive  meaningful  benefit  from  lifestyle  changes,  may  be 
physically  unable  to  participate  in  certain  activity  routines,  and  may  be  reluctant  to  adopt 
new  dietary  habits. 

•  Can  an  optimum  combination  of  lifestyle  choices  can  be  determined  on  an  individual  patient 
basis  that  provides  survival  and  QOL  benefits  that  are  superior  to  a  standardized  approach? 

•  What  is  the  optimum  way  to  overcome  barriers  to  implementing  and  maintaining  healthy 
lifestyle  behaviors?  Research  has  shown  that  (1)  age  [129]  and  ethnic  [130]  differences  exist 
in  the  likelihood  that  survivors  will  adopt  healthy  lifestyle  behaviors,  and  (2)  patients  may 


not  fully  adhere  over  the  longer-term  to  self-directed  interventions  and  may  miss  potential 
health  benefits  [131].  Healthy  lifestyle  programs  need  to  be  developed  for  a  diverse 
population  of  breast  cancer  survivors  that  have  wider  adaptability  than  those  presently 
available. 

•  Evolution  of  primary  care:  Medical  providers  should  not  discount  CAM  approaches,  given 
that  a  majority  of  patients  believe  that  these  alternative  therapies  improve  their  QOL. 
Physicians  should  be  powerful  catalysts  for  promoting  behavior  change  in  their  patients, 
because  they  are  optimally  positioned  to  deliver  guidance  regarding  health  promotion. 

•  Do  interactions  between  molecular  factors  and  behaviors  influence  breast  cancer  recurrence 
and  survival?  Identifying  genetic  variation  that  may  enhance  or  inhibit  responses  to  lifestyle 
intervention  would  add  an  additional  level  of  personalization  to  patient  care. 

Finally,  integrating  healthy  behaviors  into  the  daily  lives  of  breast  cancer  patients  faces  the 
ongoing  challenge  of  accessibility  to  health  resources  and  cost.  At  present,  the  cost  of  treatment  for 
metastatic  breast  cancer  is  $128,556  (95%  CI=$  11 8,409-$  137,644)  per  patient,  and  out-of-pocket 
expenses  can  reach  $1,500  per  month  [10].  Additional  costs  for  incorporating  healthy  lifestyle 
components  that  use  providers  who  charge  for  services  [132],  such  as  gym  memberships,  yoga  classes, 
exercise  physiologists,  and  dietician  consultations  may  be  prohibitive  to  many  breast  cancer  survivors. 

The  Patient  Protection  and  Affordable  Care  Act  and  the  Health  Care  and  Education 
Reconciliation  Act  were  passed  in  March  2010  [206].  This  long  overdue  overhaul  of  the  American 
healthcare  system  is  based  on  a  “triple  aim”  philosophy  (improved  health  in  the  general  population, 
better  patient  experiences,  and  lower  per-capita  cost)  that  eventually  may  translate  into  improved  care 


for  breast  cancer  patients.  Under  this  new  legislation,  prevention  will  assume  a  greater  role  in  health 
care  [133,134],  and  evidence-based  intervention  programs  may  become  covered  services. 

Key  Issues 

•  Due  mainly  to  advanees  in  early  detection  and  treatment,  there  are  an  estimated  2.5  million 
breast  cancer  survivors  in  the  US  alone,  and  this  number  is  projected  to  increase  to  3.4 
million  within  the  next  four  years.  Behavioral  modification  has  great  potential  to  improve 
prognosis  and  QOL  in  breast  cancer  survivors. 

•  Achieving  or  maintaining  a  healthy  weight  after  diagnosis  is  associated  with  improved 
prognosis.  A  healthy  diet  may  not  affect  breast  cancer  prognosis,  but  has  been  associated 
with  increased  overall  survival. 

•  Limited  research  suggests  that  certain  types  of  alcohol,  vitamin  supplements,  soy,  and  green 
tea  may  have  some  beneficial  properties  for  breast  cancer  survivors;  however,  large-scale 
studies  are  needed  to  provide  conclusive  results  and  specific  recommendations  for 
consumption. 

•  Moderate  physical  activity  can  ameliorate  side  effects  during  treatment  and  improve  breast 
cancer  prognosis  and  overall  survival  after  treatment. 

•  Contrary  to  the  long-held  belief  that  patients  affected  with,  or  at-risk  for,  lymphedema 
should  limit  use  of  the  affected/at-risk  arm,  progressive  supervised  strength  training  can 
decrease  symptoms  and  improve  outcomes. 

•  Stress  reduction  techniques  such  as  group  support  and  yoga  have  shown  promising  results  in 
improving  outcomes  and  QOL,  but  ftirther  research  is  essential  for  quantifying  potential 
benefits  in  breast  cancer  patients. 


•  As  more  effective  healthy  lifestyle  interventions  evolve,  important  issues  such  as  who  will 
derive  the  most  benefit,  when  lifestyle  interventions  should  be  initiated,  how  and  where 
programs  should  be  facilitated,  and  who  will  pay  for  healthy  lifestyle  programs  must  be 
resolved  in  order  for  lifestyle  modification  to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  the  lives  of 
breast  cancer  survivors. 
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Figure  Legend 

Figure  1.  Mechanisms  by  which  physiological  stress  may  impact  tumorigenesis. 

Stress  resulting  from  a  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  may  lead  to  secretion  of  hormones  from  the  central 
nervous  system,  which  alters  the  immune  response  and  promotes  angiogenesis,  cellular  proliferation, 
and  invasion,  thereby  creating  a  microenvironment  favorable  to  tumor  growth  and  progression. 
Reprinted  by  permission  from  Nature  Publishing  Group:  Nat.  Rev.  Cancer  6,  240-248  (2006). 


Table  1.  Study  designs  used  to  identify  modifiable  behaviors  affecting  incidence,  prognosis,  or  QOL  in  breast  cancer  patients. 
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Table  2.  Large-scale  studies  evaluating  the  effects  of  diet  on  breast  cancer  outcomes. 
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NHS:  Nurses’  Health  Study;  LACE:  Life  After  Cancer  Epidemiology;  HEAL;  Healthy  Eating,  Activity,  and  Lifestyle;  WINS: 
Women’s  Intervention  Nutrition  Study;  WHEL:  Women’s  Healthy  Eating  and  Living;  RCT:  randomized  controlled  trial;  CRP;  C- 
reactive  protein. 


Table  3.  Large-scale  studies  evaluating  the  effects  of  physical  activity  on  breast  cancer  outcomes. 

Study  Type  Participants  Physical  Activity®  Results  Reference 

NHS  Cohort  ^  2,987  MET  hours  per  week  Optimal  survival  benefit  in  patients  [77] 

(prospective)  walking  3-5  hours/week  at  average 
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Background:  Lifetime  risk  assessment  tools  are  relatively  limited  in  identifying  breast 
cancer  risk  in  younger  women.  The  predictive  value  of  mathematical  models  to  esti¬ 
mate  risk  varies  according  to  age,  menopausal  status,  race/ethnicity,  and  family  history. 
Current  risk  prediction  models  estimate  population,  not  individual,  levels  of  breast  can¬ 
cer  risk;  hence,  individualized  risk  prediction  models  are  needed  to  identify  younger 
at-risk  women  who  could  benefit  from  timely  risk  reduction  interventions.  Clinical  data 
collected  as  part  of  breast  cancer  screening  studies  may  be  modeled  using  Bayesian 
classification.  Purpose:  To  train  a  proof-of-concept  Bayesian  classifier  for  breast  cancer 
risk  stratification.  Patients  and  Methods:  We  trained  a  Bayesian  belief  network  (BBN) 
model  on  cohort  data  (including  risk  factors,  demographic,  electrical  impedance  scan¬ 
ning  (EIS),  breast  imaging,  and  biopsy  data)  from  a  prospective  pilot  screening  trial  in 
younger  women  {N  =  591).  Receiver  operating  characteristic  curve  analysis  and  cross- 
validation  of  the  model  were  used  to  derive  preliminary  guidance  on  the  robustness  of 
this  approach  and  to  gain  insights  into  what  a  cross-validation  exercise  could  provide 
in  terms  of  risk  stratification  in  a  larger  population.  Results:  Independent  predictors  of 
biopsy  outcome  in  the  BBN  model  included  personal  breast  disease  history,  breast  size, 
EIS  (low  vs  high  risk)  and  imaging  results,  and  Gail  cutoff  (5-year  risk:  <1.66%  vs 
>1 .66%).  Area  under  the  receiver  operating  characteristic  curve  and  positive  predictive 
value  for  benign  and  malignant  biopsy  outcomes  were  0.88  and  97%  and  0.97  and  42%, 


This  clinical  research  effort  was  supported,  in  part,  by  the  United  States  Military  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Clinical  Breast  Care  Project. 

Our  team  comprises  partly  military  service  members  and  employees  of  the  US  Government.  This  w'ork  was 
prepared  as  part  of  our  official  duties.  Title  17  USC  105  provides  that  “Copyright  protection  under  this  title  is 
not  available  for  any  work  of  the  United  States  Government.”  Title  17  USC  1 0 1  defines  a  US  Government  work 
as  a  work  prepared  by  a  military  service  member  or  employee  of  the  US  Government  as  part  of  that  person’s 
official  duties. 
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respectively.  Patient-specific  probability  of  biopsy  outcome  given  positive  BIS  result  and 
Gail  model  5-year  risk  >1.66%  indicated  that  the  combined  effect  of  these  predictors 
on  likeliliood  that  a  biopsy  would  prove  malignant  exceeded  the  sum  of  the  individual 
effects;  breast  cancer  likelihood  is  as  follows:  3%  (BIS  negative  and  Gail  model  5-year 
risk  <  1 .66%)  versus  9%  (BIS  positive  and  Gail  model  5-year  risk  <  1 .66%)  versus  27% 

(BIS  negative  and  Gail  model  5-year  risk  >1.66%)  versus  45%i  (BIS  positive  and  Gail 
model  5-year  risk  >1.66%>).  Conclusion:  Clinical  data  collected  as  part  of  breast  can¬ 
cer  screening  studies  can  be  modeled  using  Bayesian  classification.  The  BBN  model 
may  be  predictive  and  may  provide  clinically  usefiil  incremental  risk  information  for 
individualized  breast  cancer  risk  assessment  in  younger  women. 


Breast  carcinoma  is  the  most  commonly  diagnosed  cancer  and  the  second  leading 
cause  of  cancer-related  mortality  among  women  in  the  United  States.*  In  2009,  there  were 
more  than  192  000  estimated  new  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast  and  more  than  40  000 
disease-specific  deaths.*  Breast  cancer-related  mortality  rates  have  steadily  decreased  over 
the  past  2  decades,  largely  because  of  improved  disease  detection  and  therapy.^ 

As  breast  cancer  in  younger  (age  <  40  years)  women  is  infrequently  diagnosed  in  the 
early  stages  by  utilizing  current  screening  guidelines,  improved  cancer  screening  and  de¬ 
tection  methods  are  important  in  current  research,  particularly  in  younger,  at-risk  women.^ 
Breast  cancer  in  younger  women  typically  has  unfavorable  prognostic  characteristics  asso¬ 
ciated  with  increased  disease-specific  mortality;  hence,  early  detection  in  younger  women 
is  imperative.'*"^  Younger  women  are  not  referred  for  periodic  imaging  unless  they  are 
identified  as  being  “high  risk.”^  “At  risk”  younger  women  with  significant  family  history 
or  genetic  factors  are  encouraged  to  undergo  frequent  clinical  and  annual  breast  imaging 
surveillance  and  to  consider  chemoprevention. 

While  increased  surveillance  for  at-risk  women  may  be  beneficial,  the  value  of  this 
approach  is  restricted  by  the  rarity  of  breast  cancer  due  to  known  genetic  risk  factors.*-^ 
More  than  90%  of  breast  cancers  are  detected  in  women  who  are  not  identified  as  being  high 
risk.^  Furthermore,  screening  mammography  is  generally  less  accurate  in  younger  women 
and  those  with  increased  breast  tissue  density  commonly  encountered  in  women  younger 
than  40  years.***  The  reduced  sensitivity  of  mammography  for  dense  breasts  impacts  age 
groups  in  which  a  “life  saved”  often  results  in  “higher”  personal  and  societal  costs  in  terms 
of  altered  life  expectancy  and  personal  productivity.** 

Magnetic  resonance  imaging  (MRI)  is  being  used  increasingly  as  a  screening  modality 
in  high-risk  women  with  a  significant  family  history  of  breast  cancer  or  those  with  BRCAl 
or  BRCA2  gene  mutations,  resulting  in  lifetime  risk  of  cancer  exceeding  20%.*^’*-*  Hence, 
breast  MRI  is  currently  applied  to  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  all  women.  Because 
MRI  is  unaffected  by  breast  tissue  density,  it  is  appealing  to  consider  its  use  for  screening 
young  women  in  general;  however,  the  high  cost,  requirement  for  intravenous  contrast 
administration,  and  variable  specificity  limit  its  feasibility  for  widespread  population-based 
screening.*'*'*^  Therefore,  improved  methods  for  risk  prediction  in  younger  women  are 
needed  to  identify  those  at  high  risk  for  breast  cancer. 

Tamoxifen  may  be  considered  in  both  premenopausal  and  postmenopausal  women, 
and  raloxifene  may  be  considered  in  postmenopausal  women,  with  lobular  carcinoma  in  situ 
or  with  a  5-year  breast  cancer  risk  estimate  of  1 .66%  or  higher  (according  to  the  Gail  model 
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or  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Breast  Cancer  Risk  Assessment  To  ol),  in  order  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  estrogen  receptor-positive  breast  cancer.'^  In  the  National  Surgical  Adjuvant  Breast 
and  Bowel  Project  (NSABP)  P-1  study  tamoxifen  (20  mg/day  for  5  years)  consistently 
reduced  the  incidence  of  breast  cancer  by  49%  in  at-risk  women  across  all  study  age  and 
risk  groups  (women  age  35-59  with  a  >1.66%  risk,  those  60  years  or  older,  or  with  those 
prior  LCIS)  thereby  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  chemoprevention  for  this  disease.'^  The 
Multiple  Outcomes  of  Raloxifene  Evaluation  (MORE),  Continuing  Outcomes  Relevant  to 
Evista  (CORE),  Raloxifene  Use  for  the  Heart  (RUTH,)  and  NSABP  Study  of  Tamoxifen 
and  Raloxifene  (STAR)  trials  demonstrated  consistent  significant  reductions  in  estrogen 
receptor-positive  breast  cancer  incidence  in  at-risk  postmenopausal  women.*^  Subsequent 
analyses  of  the  NSABP  P-1  study  data  suggested  improved  quality-adjusted  survival  and 
cost-effectiveness  when  tamoxifen  was  initiated  as  early  as  age  35  years  in  at-risk  (Gail 
model  5-year  risk  >1.66%)  women.'*-^^  Hence,  identification  of  women  who  are  at  high 
risk  and  may  benefit  from  chemoprevention  is  of  particular  importance. 

Lifetime  relative  risk  assessment  tools  (eg,  Gail  model)  are  available  to  identify  women 
older  than  35  years  who  are  at  risk  for  breast  cancer.  However,  the  predictive  value  of 
mathematical  models  to  estimate  breast  cancer  risk  varies  according  to  age,  menopausal 
status,  race/etluiicity,  and  family  history  of  breast  cancer.  Instruments  such  as  the  Gail 
model  are  imperfect  for  identifying  increased  cancer  risk  in  younger  women.^®  Importantly, 
all  current  risk  prediction  models  estimate  population,  jwi  individual,  levels  of  breast 
cancer  risk.  Currently,  the  only  criterion  generally  used  to  identify  high-risk  young  women 
who  could  benefit  from  chemoprevention  is  family/genetic  history.  The  value  of  this  risk 
estimation  paradigm  is  limited  by  the  rarity  of  breast  cancer  due  to  known  gene  mutations. 
Better  individualized  risk  prediction  models  are  needed  to  identify  younger  at-risk  women 
who  could  benefit  from  risk  reduction  interventions  and  earlier  chemoprevention. 

Bayesian  belief  network  (BBN)  models  have  been  used  in  research  to  better  understand 
research  data  and  biologic  systems  such  as  functional  genomics.  In  recent  years,  these 
applications  have  been  applied  to  better  understand  clinical  problems,  such  as  models 
developed  to  estimate  breast  cancer  risk  in  mammographic  microcalcifications  and  predict 
false-positive  mammograms.^’’^^  We  believe  that  clinical  data  collected  as  part  of  breast 
cancer  screening  studies  may  be  modeled  using  Bayesian  classification.  The  objective  of 
this  study  was  to  train  a  proof-of-concept  macliine-learned  BBN  model  based  on  previously 
unpublished  cohort  data  from  this  prospective  pilot  screening  trial  and  to  perform  cross- 
validation  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  using  readily  available  data 
(including  risk  factors,  demographic  data,  breast  impedance,  and  breast  imaging)  and  the 
Bayesian  classification  for  breast  cancer  risk  stratification  (estimating  biopsy  outcome)  in 
younger  women. 


METHODS 

Patients 

Between  August  2002  and  March  2005,  a  total  of  591  female  military  healthcare  beneficia¬ 
ries  were  emolled  into  this  institution  review  board-approved,  single-arm,  prospective  pilot 
screening  trial.  The  clinical  protocol  was  reviewed  and  approved  by  institutional  review 
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boards  of  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC,  and  the  Keller  Army 
Hospital,  West  Point,  NY.  Subjects  who  met  the  eligibility  criteria  were  offered  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  study.  Subjects  were  recruited  from  the  gynecology  clinic  or  the  Comprehensive 
Breast  Center  at  Walter  Reed  Ainiy  Medical  Center  or  the  gynecology  or  family  practice 
clinic  at  Keller  Army  Hospital.  Study  inclusion  criteria  consisted  of  younger  women  aged 
1 8  to  49  years  who  provided  informed  consent  prior  to  study  emollment  and  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  be  followed  at  the  participating  institution.  Age  was  stratified  for  analysis  as  follows: 
younger  than  30,  30  to  34,  35  to  39,  and  40  to  49.  Potential  study  subjects  were  excluded 
if  they  had  breast  surgery  (including  core  biopsy)  or  were  lactating  within  the  preceding 
3  months,  had  breast  fine  needle  aspiration  within  the  preceding  1  month,  were  pregnant,  had 
electrically  powered  implanted  devices  (eg,  pacemaker),  or  were  undergoing  chemotherapy 
or  radiation  treatment.  Data  collected  for  each  study  subject  included  age,  race/etlinicity, 
clinical  history  (personal  and  family  history  of  breast  cancer,  previous  breast  surgery  or 
biopsy,  and  results  of  those  interventions),  hormonal  information  (age  of  menarche  and 
first  flill-term  pregnancy,  menstrual  status,  date  of  last  menstrual  period,  and  exogenous 
hormone  use),  breast  density  and  size  (bra  cup  size),  Gail  model  risk  estimate,  results  of 
clinical  breast  examination  (CBE),  screening  breast  electrical  impedance  seaming  (EiS), 
conventional  imaging,  and  biopsy  results.  All  study  participants  underwent  EIS  of  the  breast 
by  using  the  T-ScanTM  200 OED  (Mirabel  Medical,  Austin,  TX)  as  previously  described.^^ 


Statistical  Methods 

The  BBN  model  was  trained  by  using  a  priori  variables  to  estimate  the  likely  diagnostic 
outcome  of  breast  biopsy.  The  BBN  model  was  developed  by  using  commercially  available 
machine-learning  algoritluns  (FasterAnalytics,  DecisionQ,  Washington,  DC),  which  auto¬ 
matically  learn  network  structures  and  joint  probabilities  from  the  prior  probabilities  in  the 
data.  BBN  models  are  a  type  of  directed  acyclic  graph,  which  means  that  they  represent 
information  in  a  hierarchical  format.  BBN  models  allow  us  to  identify  those  variables  that 
contain  the  most  information  and  are  thus  most  usefiil  for  estimating  outcomes.  The  asso¬ 
ciations  represented  by  BBN  models  are  associations  of  conditional  dependence,  allowing 
us  to  estimate  the  posterior  likelihood  of  a  given  outcome  given  prior  observations. 

In  order  to  refine  the  model,  a  stepwise  training  process  was  used.  Quantitative  and 
qualitative  assessments  were  used  to  optimize  variable  preparation  and  selection  in  order 
to  produce  the  most  robust  and  useful  model.  The  objective  was  to  produce  the  optimum 
biopsy  outcome  estimate  through  iterative  quality  assurance  and  reduction  of  confounding 
information.  This  process  used  to  develop  the  model  is  suinmarized  as  follows:  (1)  prelim¬ 
inary  modeling  to  identify  appropriate  machine-learning  parameters,  data  quality  issues, 
and  confounding  features  and  feature  analogues  that  reduce  model  accuracy,  (2)  global 
modeling  to  set  appropriate  machine-learning  parameters,  remove  identified  analogs  and 
confounders,  and  perform  full  “queue  learning”  to  observe  global  data  structure,  (3)  naive 
modeling  of  the  outcome  of  interest  to  identify  the  relative  contribution  of  covariates,  and 
(4)  focused  modeling  by  using  “queue  learning”  on  subsets  of  variables  identified  in  the 
prior  steps  to  derive  a  more  focused  BBN  model  than  that  obtained  in  global  modeling. 
By  excluding  marginal  or  noncontributory  variables,  the  remaining  ones  are  explored  more 
exhaustively. 
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Cross-validation  was  performed  on  the  final  focused  Bayesian  classifier  by  using  a 
train-and-test  cross-validation  methodology  to  produce  classification  accuracy  estimates. 
Fivefold  cross-validation  was  performed  by  randomizing  the  data  set  into  5  separate  and 
unique  train-and-test  sets.  Each  set  consists  of  a  training  set  composed  of  90%  of  patient 
records  and  a  test  set  consisting  of  the  remaining  10%  of  records.  Once  the  model  was  con- 
stmeted  with  a  training  set,  the  matching  test  set  was  entered  into  the  model,  generating  a 
case-specific  prediction  for  each  record  for  independent  variables  of  interest.  A  receiver  op¬ 
erating  characteristic  curve  was  plotted  for  each  test  to  calculate  classification  accuracy.  The 
receiver  operatmg  characteristic  curve  was  used  to  calculate  area  under  the  curve,  a  metric  of 
overall  model  quality,  and  to  calculate  corresponding  predictive  values  for  biopsy  outcome. 

RESULTS 

The  study  population  comprised  an  ethnically  diverse  group  of  younger  women  (4 1  %  non- 
Caucasian),  healthcare  beneficiaries  in  a  free  access  system  of  military  medical  care.  Of  the 
591  study  participants,  67%  were  younger  than  40  years  (mean  age:  35  ±  6.9  years)  and  90% 
were  premenopausal  (Table  1).  Two  percent  of  the  study  population  was  taking  exogenous 
hormones  at  the  time  of  study  emollment;  however,  there  was  no  statistically  significant 
association  with  disease  (P  =  .95).  Fifty-five  percent  of  participants  had  no  family  history 
of  breast  cancer,  and  family  history  was  only  marginally  associated  with  biopsy  outcome 
(P  =  .10).  The  findings  of  CBE  were  statistically  associated  with  both  age  (P  =  .01)  and 
disease  (P  <  .001);  3 1  %  of  subjects  had  findings  that  were  deemed  not  suspicious,  whereas 
4%  of  subjects  had  suspicious  CBE  findings.  Five  percent  of  study  subjects  had  an  estimated 
5-year  risk  of  breast  cancer  >1.66%  according  to  the  Gail  model,  and  these  findings  were 
statistically  associated  with  both  disease  and  age  of  subject  (P  <  .001).  Mammography  was 
performed  in  281  women  and  was  found  to  be  Breast  Imaging  Reporting  and  Data  System 
(BIRADS)  III  or  higher  in  75  eases  (27%);  mammography  was  found  to  be  statistically 
associated  with  both  disease  and  age  of  subject  (P  <  .001).  Breast  ultrasound  examination 
was  performed  in  258  women  and  was  found  to  be  BIRADS  III  or  higher  in  66  cases  (26%); 
ultrasound  was  found  to  be  statistically  associated  with  disease  (P  <  .001)  but  not  with 
age(P  =  .18). 

We  also  studied  other  well-known  risk  factors  in  our  population  ajid  identified  3  risk 
factors  that  were  not  statistically  associated  with  biopsy  outcome:  mean  age  at  menarche 
(P  =  .12),  mean  age  at  first  pregnancy  (P  =  .39),  and  nulliparity  (P  =  .93).  Finally,  there 
was  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  mean  age  of  our  population  (35 
years)  and  the  mean  age  at  time  of  cancer  diagnosis  (38  years,  P  =  .35)  or  diagnosis  of 
premalignant  histopathology  (38  years,  P  .56).  We  tabulated  data  by  age  group  and 
biopsy  outcome  as  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

Of  the  591  women  emolled  in  the  study,  568  were  found  to  be  EIS  negative  (low 
risk)  and  23  were  found  to  be  BIS  positive  (high  risk).  In  the  ElS-negative  group,  95 
underwent  biopsy  and  87  were  benign  on  final  histopathology.  The  remaining  8  were  either 
premalignant  («  =  4)  or  malignant  (n  =  4).IntheEIS-positivegroup,  10  underwent  biopsy; 

5  were  benign,  whereas  5  were  either  premalignant  («  =  3)  or  malignant  {n  —  2).  Of  13 
premalignant  or  malignant  lesions,  EIS  identified  5  (38.5%).  The  negative  predictive  value 
(NPV)  of  the  ElS-negative  group  was  92%,  whereas  the  positive  predictive  value  (PPV)  of 
the  ElS-positive  group  was  50%. 
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Table  1.  Summary  of  study  population  characteristics  by  age* 


Characteristic 

<30 

Age  category,  y 

30-34  35-39 

40-49 

P 

Menopausal  status 

Premenopausal 

124 

114 

122 

171 

<.001 

Postmenopausal 

0 

5 

15 

34 

Perimenopausal 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Not  recorded 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Screening  breast  EIS  result 

Negative 

120 

117 

132 

199 

.4515 

Positive 

4 

2 

7 

10 

Clinical  breast  examination  result 

No  iiiidings 

78 

88 

77 

141 

.0077 

Not  suspicious 

45 

28 

52 

57 

Suspicious 

1 

3 

10 

11 

Hormone  replacement  therapy 

Current 

0 

2 

2 

.  11 

.0263 

Past 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Never 

124 

116 

137 

195 

Mammogram  results 

BIRADS  0 

1 

0 

3 

10 

<.001 

BIRADS  I  or  II 

6 

16 

61 

109 

BIRADS  III 

1 

6 

8 

21 

BIRADS  IV 

0 

2 

10 

23 

BIRADS  V 

0 

1 

2 

1 

No  mammogram 

116 

94 

55 

45 

Breast  biopsy  category 

Benign,  no  atypia 

19 

12 

27 

34 

.4076 

Premalignant 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Infiltrating  cancer  or  DCIS 

0 

1 

2 

3 

No  biopsy  (assumed  benign) 

104 

106 

108 

168 

Family  history  category 

One  first  degree 

9 

12 

20 

18 

.4080 

One  second  degree 

22 

24 

24 

38 

One  first  and  one  or  more  second  degree 

9 

9 

12 

11 

Two  or  more  first  degree 

0 

1 

4 

2 

Two  or  more  second  degree 

7 

12 

10 

21 

No  significant  family  history 

77 

61 

69 

119 

Gail  model  5-year  risk  category,  % 

<1.66 

108 

119 

132 

175 

<.001 

>1.66 

0 

0 

3 

27 

"BIRADS  indicates  Breast  Imaging  Reporting  and  Data  System;  EIS,  electrical  iinpedance  scanning;  and  ductal  carcinoma 
in  situ. 


We  trained  a  proof-of-concept  BBN  model  on  this  pilot  cohort  data  and  performed 
analysis  and  cross-validation.  The  Bayesian  Network  shown  in  Figure  1  indicates  that  the 
six  nearest  independent  associated  features  (direct  relationship  to  breast  biopsy  diagnosis) 
used  to  estimate  a  breast  biopsy  diagnosis  (Biopsy  category)  are  screening  breast  EIS 
result,  Gail  model  cutoff  (5-year  risk  estimate  <  1 .66%  vs  >  1 .66%),  mammogram  BIRAD 
result,  MRI  BIRAD  result,  breast  size,  and  personal  history  of  breast  disease.  This  does  not 
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mean,  however,  that  “Aiiy  Palpable  Mass”  on  CBE  and  ultrasound  BIRAD  results  (indirect 
relationship  to  breast  biopsy  diagnosis — ^Fig  1)  do  not  influence  the  estimate  of  likely 
biopsy  diagnosis,  but  rather  that  they  are  conditionally  independent  of  biopsy  outcome, 
given  knowledge  of  screening  breast  EIS  and  MMG  BIRAD  results. 


Figure  1.  Exemplar  BBN  model  of  breast  biopsy  out¬ 
come  with  expected  frequency  of  lustoiogy  in  our 
study  population.  BBN  indicates  Bayesian  belief  net¬ 
work;  LCIS,  lobular  carcinoma  in  situ;  MRI,  magnetic 
resonance  imaging;  BIRAD,  Breast  Imaging  Report¬ 
ing  and  Data  System;  EIS,  electrical  impedance  scan¬ 
ning;  US,  ultrasound;  MMG,  mammography;  DCIS, 
ductal  carcinoma  in  situ;  and  ADH,  atypical  ductal 
hyperplasia. 

The  BBN  feasibility  model  was  validated  using  train-and-test  cross-validation  and  pro¬ 
duced  strongly  predictive  areas  under  the  curve  (0.75-0.97)  for  differentiating  malignancy 
and  premalignant  disease  from  benign  flndings  (Table  3).  Cross-validation  also  produces 
a  97%  NPV  and  a  42%  PPV  for  malignancy.  It  is  important  to  note  that  with  a  relatively 
small  set  of  outcomes,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  variance  in  results  between  cross-validation 
exercises  (Table  3).  The  BBN  model  is  a  recursive  information  structure,  and  the  inclusion 
of  conditional  dependence  between  predictive  variables  guards  against  overinterpretation 
of  data  (over-fitting).  The  model  informs  estimates  not  only  through  estimation  of  biopsy 
outcome  but  also  through  estimation  of  as-yet-unknown  imaging  results,  wherein  estimates 
of  biopsy  outcome  can  be  derived  from  available  clinical  and  imaging  data,  even  if  some 
imaging  studies  are  unavailable  at  the  time  of  biopsy  outcome  estimation. 

To  demonstrate  the  use  of  this  type  of  model,  we  walk  through  an  example  case  of  how 
we  can  use  available  information  to  estimate  clinically  relevant  outcomes  using  the  network. 
Knowledge  of  breast  size  (bra  cup)  B  (Fig  2:  Evidence  1)  results  in  slightly  lower  risk  of 
cancerous  biopsy  result  (—3.6%)  for  the  subject  compared  with  our  reference  population. 
When  the  additional  knowledge  of  Gail  model  5-year  high-risk  estimate  (Fig  3:  Evidence 

2)  is  added  to  refine  the  posterior  estimate  of  biopsy  outcome  given  previously  known 
breast  size  (bra  cup)  B,  there  is  a  12%  increased  likelihood  of  cancerous  biopsy  and  a  17% 
increase  in  the  likelihood  of  premalignant  histology,  relative  to  our  overall  study  cohort. 
Finally,  adding  knowledge  of  a  positive  (high  risk)  EIS  screening  result  (Fig  4:  Evidence 

3)  increases  the  posterior  risk  estimate  of  cancerous  biopsy  by  21%  and  the  risk  estimate 
of  premalignant  disease  by  35%.  Each  posterior  probability  estimate  is  the  result  of  adding 
evidence  for  each  factor  being  used  to  make  the  estimate.  As  new  evidence  is  “added”  for  a 
given  factor,  the  existing  evidence  already  input  remains  unchanged.  However,  other  nodes 
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Table  2.  Summary  of  study  population  characteristics  by  biopsy  category^ 

Biopsy  category 


Characteristic 

Benign,  no 
atypia 

Infiltrating 

cancer 

or  DCIS 

Premaligiiant 

No  biopsy 
(benign) 

P 

Mean  age  at  inenarche,  y^ 

13 

12 

13 

13 

.9997 

Mean  age  at  first  pregnancy,  y^ 

25 

22 

24 

24 

.8622 

%  Nulliparous 

79.1 

100.0 

66.7 

75,8 

.9299 

Mean  age  at  diagnosis, 

36 

38 

38 

35 

.0959 

Menopausal  status 

Premenopausal 

86 

6 

6 

433 

.0307 

Postinenopausal 

6 

0 

0 

48 

Perimenopausal 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Screening  breast  ETS  result 

Negative 

87 

4 

4 

473 

<•001 

Positive 

5 

2 

3 

13 

Clinical  breast  examination  result 
No  findings 

19 

2 

4 

359 

<.001 

Not  suspicious 

55 

I 

2 

124 

Suspicious 

18 

3 

! 

3 

Hormone  replacement  therapy 
Current 

1 

0 

0 

14 

.9460 

Past 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Never 

90 

6 

7 

469 

Bra  cup  size 

A 

4 

3 

0 

39 

.0094 

B 

25 

1 

3 

123 

C 

18 

0 

1 

110 

D+ 

6 

1 

1 

65 

Not  recorded 

39 

1 

2 

149 

Mammogram  results 

BIRADS  0 

3 

0 

3 

8 

<.001 

BIRADS  I  or  II 

27 

0 

2 

163 

BIRADS  III 

6 

0 

0 

30 

BTRADS IV 

26 

3 

2 

4 

BIRADS  V 

0 

3 

0 

1 

No  mammogram 

30 

0 

0 

280 

Family  history  category 

One  first  degree 

7 

1 

0 

51 

.1035 

One  second  degree 

18 

1 

2 

87 

One  first  degree  and  one  or 

0 

1 

0 

6 

more  second  degree 

Two  or  more  first  degree 

6 

0 

2 

42 

Two  or  more  second  degree 

55 

2 

3 

266 

No  significant  family  history 

6 

1 

0 

34 

Gail  model  5-year  risk  category,  % 
<1.66 

86 

2 

5 

441 

<.001 

>1.66 

4 

3 

1 

22 

Not  recorded 

2 

1 

1 

23 

*BIRADS  indicates  Breast  Imaging  Reporting  and  Data  System;  EIS,  electrical  impedance  scanning;  and  DCIS,  ductal 
carcinoma  in  situ. 

^  P  value  of  cancer  and  preinalignant  populations  compared  with  benign  population. 
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ill  the  network  for  which  no  evidence  is  available  liave  their  posterior  probabilities  updated 
given  other  evidence  that  has  been  input,  and  these  new  posteriors  in  turn  influence  the 
predicted  variable. 


Table  3.  Feasibility  model  cross-validation  statistics 


Area  under  the  cuive 

Predictive  value,  % 

Benign 

Cancer 

Fremalignant 

Benign 

Cancer 

Preinaligiiant 

Internal 

0.98 

0,99 

0.97 

100.0 

66.7 

50.0 

Exercise  1 

0.94 

0.98 

0.58 

100.0 

33.3 

0.0 

Exercise  2 

0.81 

0.98 

0.53 

94.4 

NA 

0.0 

Exercise  3 

0.92 

0.98 

0.90 

93.8 

33.3 

0.0 

Exercise  4 

0.89 

0.95 

0.95 

100.0 

50.0 

16.7 

Exercise  5 

0.86 

0.98 

0.79 

94.4 

50,0 

NA 

Mean 

0.88 

0.97 

0.75 

96.5 

41.7 

4.2 

95%  Cl  low 

0.82 

0.96 

0.51 

92.6 

26.4 

0.0 

95%  Cl  high 

0.95 

0.99 

0.98 

100.0 

57.0 

17.4 

I  Gail  cutolf  I —  Biopsy  category  -  MRI  8IRAO  result 


Evidence;  None 


History  of 
cancer.  DCIS, 
LCIS,  ADH 


Evidence:  None 

_ I 


Breast  size 


1 .  Evidence:  0  cup 


Poslerior  pfobabiliiv:  i 
PreniatIgnanI;  11% 
Benign:  86%  (+4%) 
Cancer;  3%  (-4%) 


Evidence:  None 


EtS  result 


Evidence;  Nona 


Palpable  mass 


Evidence:  None 


US  BIRAD  result 


Evidence;  None 


MMG  BIRAD  result 


Evidence:  None 


Figure  2.  Probability  of  cancer  diagnosis  given  only  evidence  of 
breast  size  (bra  cup)  B  is  3%.  LCIS  indicates  lobular  carcinoma  in 
situ;  MRI,  magnetic  resonance  imaging;  BIRAD,  Breast  Imaging 
Reporting  and  Data  System;  EIS,  electrical  impedance  scanning; 

US,  ultrasound;  MMG,  mammography;  DCIS,  ductal  carcinoma  in 
situ;  and  ADH,  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia. 

As  all  features  in  the  model  are,  at  some  level,  conditionally  dependent  with  biopsy 
outcome,  those  features  available  at  the  time  of  initial  clinical  visit  (a  priori  knowledge)  can 
be  selected  and  applied  to  the  model  to  estimate  biopsy  outcome.  Subsets  of  features  can 
also  be  used  to  generate  an  inference  table  (Table  4)  that  can  be  used  to  quickly  estimate 
biopsy  outcome  for  all  known  combinations  of  the  identified  features.  The  incremental 
values  of  both  screening  breast  EIS  and  the  Gail  model  data  are  shown  in  the  inference 
table,  Table  4.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  (EIS  negative  and  Gail  model  5-year 
risk  <1.66%)  the  risk  of  malignancy  is  3%,  and  under  the  least  favorable  circumstances 
(screening  EIS  positive  and  Gail  model  5-year  risk  >1.66%),  the  risk  of  malignancy  is 
45%. 
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Evidence:  Nona 


Figure  3.  Probability  of  cancer  diagnosis  given  only  evidence  of  bra 
Clip  size  B  and  Gail  model  5-year  risk  >1.66%  is  19%.  LCIS  indi¬ 
cates  lobular  carcinoma  in  situ;  MRI,  magnetic  resonance  imaging; 
BIRAD,  Breast  Imaging  Reporting  and  Data  System;  BIS,  electrical 
impedance  scanning;  US,  ultrasound;  MMG,  mammography;  DCIS, 
ductal  carcinoma  in  situ;  and  ADH,  atypical  ductal  hyperplasia. 


Evidence:  None 


Figure  4.  Probability  of  cancer  diagnosis  given  only  evidence  of 
bra  cup  size  B,  Gail  model  5-year  risk  >1.66%,  and  BIS  positive 
result  is  28%.  BIS  indicates  electrical  impedance  scanning;  LCIS, 
lobular  carcinoma  in  situ;  MRI,  magnetic  resonance  imaging;  BI¬ 
RAD,  Breast  Imaging  Reporting  and  Data  System;  US,  ultrasound; 

MMG,  mammography;  DCIS,  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ;  and  ADH, 
atypical  ductal  hyperplasia. 

DISCUSSION 

For  the  majority  of  younger  women,  namely  those  considered  to  be  average  risk  for  de¬ 
veloping  breast  cancer  under  the  current  risk  assessment  and  screening  model,  the  only 
generally  available  risk  assessment  modality  is  CBE,  which  is  imperfect  as  a  screening 
tool  as  it  has  an  unacceptably  low  sensitivity  and  high  false-positive  rate  compared  with 
manunography.^'^  CBE  detects  cancers  only  when  they  have  advanced  to  the  point  of  being 
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palpable.  When  cancers  are  clinically  palpable,  they  have  reached  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  disease.  Palpable  breast  cancers  typically  require  more  aggressive  and  costly  treatments, 
with  concomitant  worse  quality  of  life  and  oncological  outcomes.^^’^® 


Table  4.  Pmbabilily  of  biopsy  diagnosis  given  Gad  model  risk  estimate  and  breast  EIS 
result* 


Case  frequency,  % 

Known  evidence 

Estimated  outcome, 

% 

Biopsy  category 

EIS 

result 

Gail 

cutoff 

Benign,  no 
atypia 

Tiifiltrnting  cancer 
or  DCIS 

Premalignant 

74 

Negative 

Negative 

91 

3 

7 

16 

Positive 

Negative 

65 

9 

26 

7 

Negative 

Positive 

53 

27 

19 

3 

Positive 

Positive 

18 

45 

37 

"EIS  indicates  electrical  impedance  scanning;  DCIS,  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ. 


The  early  detection  of  breast  cancer  in  younger  women  is  very  important,  particularly 
because  it  demonstrates  aggressive  tumor  biology  with  rapid  tumor  growth,  demonstrates 
a  relatively  short  preclinical  disease  phase,  and  has  worse  cancer-specific  survival  than  in 
older  women.^-^'^’^*  A  risk  stratification  paradigm  that  improves  upon  the  interpretation  of 
existing  clinical  information  should  allow  us  to  detect  disease  at  an  earlier  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment.  The  Gail  model  otfers  an  improvement  in  predicting  risk,  yet  it  is  still  an  imperfect 
tool  because  it  is  designed  using  a  primarily  older,  Caucasian  population.  Further,  as  more 
effective  personalized  detection,  prevention,  and  treatment  strategies  become  available  for 
breast  cancer  in  younger  women,  strategies  and  teclinologies  that  support  truly  personal¬ 
ized  risk  assessment  and  screening  can  favorably  impact  survival,  especially  if  conducted 
at  shorter  intervals  than  in  older  women.^^~^^ 

Recognizing  the  need  for  individualized  breast  cancer  risk  assessment  tools  for  younger 
women,  we  conducted  a  feasibility  study  to  determine  whether  a  machine-learned  BBN 
model  could  be  developed  to  support  individualized  breast  cancer  risk  stratification.  The 
model  trained  and  cross-validated  in  this  study  was  based  on  data  from  a  prospective  pilot 
screening  trial  in  younger  women  {N  =  591)  and  produced  receiver  operating  character¬ 
istic  curves,  when  cross-validated,  with  areas  under  the  curve  of  0.88,  0.97  and  0.75  for 
benign,  malignant,  and  premalignant  findings,  respectively.  This  proof-of-principle  shidy 
shows  that  clinical  data  collected  as  part  of  routine,  current  breast  cancer  screening  studies 
can  be  developed  into  enhanced  screening  tools  with  improved  sensitivity  and  specificity 
by  using  machine-learned  BBN  models.  These  networks  can  use  readily  available  informa¬ 
tion  to  estimate  clinically  relevant  outcomes,  providing  clinically  useful  incremental  risk 
information  for  individualized  breast  cancer  risk  assessment  in  younger  women. 

In  our  BBN  model,  the  features  showing  direct  conditional  dependence  with  biopsy 
outcome  include  (1)  personal  liistory  of  breast  disease,  (2)  breast  size  (bra  cup).  (3)  EIS 
(low  vs  high  risk),  (4)  breast  imaging  results,  and  (5)  Gail  model  risk  cutoff  (5-year  risk 
<1.66  vs  >1.66).  Each  of  these  variables  is  also  significantly  related  to  biopsy  category 
when  examined  using  the  calculated  CBE  and  breast  ultrasound  results  were  also 
determined  to  be  statistically  associated  with  biopsy  outcome,  and  the  Bayesian  model 
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includes  these  features  as  well,  but  they  are  associated  with  biopsy  outcome  tluough 
EIS  and  mammography  results.  Other  features  that  showed  statistical  significance,  but 
dropped  out  of  the  training  process  in  the  model,  include  patient  etlinicity,  menopausal 
status,  and  prior  breast  biopsy.  The  machine-learning  process  is  designed  to  produce  a 
simpler  (parsimonious)  model  whenever  possible;  thus,  these  additional  factors  were  likely 
surpassed  by  more  specific  imaging  and  personal  history  risk  factors. 

Interestingly,  a  number  of  attributes  were  found  to  have  statistically  significant  as¬ 
sociation  with  patient  age,  including  CBE  findings,  mammography  BIRADS  category, 
nulliparity,  and  Gail  model  5-year  risk  score.  Conversely,  certain  factors  found  to  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  associated  with  biopsy  outcome,  using  both  bivariate  statistical  tests  and  the 
machine-learning  process,  were  not  associated  with  patient  age;  breast  (bra  cup)  size,  EIS 
screening  examination,  or  MRI.  There  was  no  statistically  significant  difference  in  mean 
age  at  diagnosis  of  premaiignant  or  malignant  disease  compared  with  the  mean  age  of 
our  study  population,  and  when  biopsy  results  were  examined  by  age  category,  they  still 
did  not  demonstrate  any  statistically  significant  associations.  Finally,  features  considered 
as  well-established  breast  cancer  risk  factors  in  the  general  population  were  not  found 
to  have  statistically  significant  associations  with  biopsy  outcome  in  our  younger  popula¬ 
tion,  including  family  history  of  breast  cancer,  age  at  inenarche,  nulliparity,  and  age  at 
first  pregnancy.  While  these  are  considered  as  common  risk  factors  for  developing  breast 
cancer,  data  suggest  that  these  variables  are  not  effective  to  determine  individual  risk  of 
cancerous  or  premaiignant  lesions  in  our  study  population.  Although  we  must  be  cautious 
not  to  overinterpret  these  findings,  they  do  raise  important  questions  about  the  appropriate 
risk  measures  in  a  younger  population  of  etlmically  diverse  women  when  well-established 
risk  factors  have  statistically  significant  association  with  subjects’  age  while  our  disease 
outcome  appears  to  be  age  independent. 

Having  trained,  encoded,  and  validated  the  machine-learned  BBN  model,  we  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  likely  biopsy  outcome  given  readily  available  clinical  and  imaging  data.  However, 
the  BBN  model  not  only  allows  the  posterior  estimation  of  the  likely  biopsy  outcome  but 
also  identifies  a  hierarchy  of  conditional  dependence  that  allows  us  to  identify  which  pieces 
of  information  are  most  useful  in  calculating  our  estimate.  This  hierarchy  also  defines  how 
independent  variables  influencing  biopsy  outcome  also  influence  one  another,  providing  a 
better  understanding  of  how  the  estimate  is  derived  and  providing  an  opportunity  to  estimate 
missing  parameters  by  using  those  currently  available  for  any  given  patient.  It  is  notable 
that  the  combined  effect  of  these  independent  predictors  on  the  likelihood  of  disease  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  effects.  By  way  of  example,  mammography  finding 
of  BIRAD  IV  increases  the  likelihood  of  a  malignant  biopsy  result  in  our  study  population 
by  5%,  whereas  a  Gail  model  5-year  risk  score  of  greater  than  1.66%  increases  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  malignancy  by  26%,  yet  together  these  findings  increase  the  likelihood  of  disease 
by  42% — -greater  than  the  sum  of  their  individual  effects. 

Importantly,  the  current  proof- of-principle  model  estimates  probability  of  having  a 
breast  abnormality  biopsied  and  having  it  show  the  underlying  malignancy.  The  ultimate 
clinical  utility  of  such  a  model  with  appropriate  sample  size,  population  disease  incidence, 
and  follow-up  will  be  based  on  robust  predictive  value  of  the  model  for  developing  breast 
cancer.  The  most  clinically  relevant  model  will  be  based  on  easily  obtainable  nonimag¬ 
ing  parameters  to  identify  at-iisk  women,  who  could  benefit  from  breast  imaging-based 
screening  and  risk  reduction  interventions. 
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CONCLUSION 

A  need  exists  for  a  breast  cancer  risk  estimation  paradigm  that  can  be  used  along  with  rel¬ 
evant  demographic,  clinical,  and  other  readily  obtainable  patient-specific  data  in  younger 
women  in  order  to  provide  an  individualized  cancer  risk  assessment,  direct  screening 
efforts  that  can  lead  to  prophylaxis,  and  detect  breast  cancer  at  an  early  stage.  The  com¬ 
putational  complexity  of  designing  such  risk  stratification  algoritluns  for  the  average-risk 
woman  necessitates  a  large,  multidimensional  cohort  and  requires  a  selection  and  encoding 
methodology  that  is  both  robust  and  transparent  so  as  to  sustain  clinical  scrutiny  and  im¬ 
prove  clinical  practice.  For  our  study,  we  integrated  multidimensional  clinical,  imaging,  and 
pathological  data  from  a  prospective  cohort  to  test  the  feasibility  of  model  development. 
Using  this  cohort,  we  trained  a  BBN  model  by  using  machine-learning  algoritluns  and 
developed  a  risk  classification  model  for  the  average-risk  younger  woman,  with  promising 
cross-validation  results.  Our  proof-of-concept  study  shows  that  this  type  of  model  could  be 
used  to  perform  individualized  screening  on  a  regular  basis,  using  available  clinical  data  at 
low  cost,  and  that  it  warrants  fiirther  assessment  and  independent  testing. 
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We  analysed  primary  breast  cancers  by  genomic  DNA  copy  number  arrays,  DNA  methylation,  exome  sequencing, 
messenger  RNA  armys,  microRNA  sequencing  and  reverse-phase  protein  arrays.  Our  ability  to  integrate  information 
across  platforms  provided  key  insights  into  previously  defined  gene  expression  subtypes  and  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  fom'  main  breast  cancer  classes  when  combining  data  from  five  platforms,  each  of  which  shows  significant  molecular 
heterogeneity.  Somatic  mutations  in  only  three  genes  (TP53,  PJK3GA  and  GATA3)  occurred  at  >107o  incidence  across  all 
breast  cancers;  however,  there  were  numerous  subtype-associated  and  novel  gene  mutations  including  the  em  ichment 
of  specific  mutations  in  GATA3,  PIK3CA  and  MAP3KI  with  the  luminal  A  subtype.  We  identified  two  novel 
protein-expression-defined  subgroups,  possibly  produced  by  stromal/microenviromnental  elements,  and  integrated 
analyses  identified  specific  signalUng  pathways  domhiant  in  each  molecular  subtype  Including  a  HER2/phosphoryIated 
HER2/EGFR/phosphoi7lated  EGFR  signature  within  the  HER2-einiched  expression  subtype.  Comparison  of  basal-like 
breast  tumoins  with  high-grade  serotis  ovarian  tumours  showed  many  molecular  conunonalities,  indicathig  a  related 
aetiology  and  similar’  therapeutic  opporturrities.  The  bioiogical  finding  of  the  four  main  breast  cancer  subtypes  caused  by 
different  subsets  of  genetic  and  epigenetic  abnormalities  raises  the  hypothesis  that  mrtch  of  the  clinic^y  observable 
plasticity  and  heterogerrelty  occtns  within,  arrd  not  across,  these  major  biological  subtypes  of  breast  cancer. 


Breast  cancer  is  one  of  the  most  common  cancers  with  greater  than 
1,300,000  cases  and  450,000  deaths  each  year  worldwide.  Clinically, 
this  heterogeneous  disease  is  categorized  into  three  basic  therapeutic 
groups.  The  oestrogen  receptor  (ER)  positive  group  is  the  most 
numerous  and  diverse,  with  several  genomic  tests  to  assist  in  predict¬ 
ing  outcomes  for  ER'*'  patients  receiving  endocrine  therapy''^  The 
HER2  (also  called  ERBB2)  amplified  group*  is  a  great  clinical  success 
because  of  effective  therapeutic  targeting  of  HER2,  which  has  led  to 
intense  efforts  to  characterize  other  DNA  copy  number  aberrations*’*. 
Triple-negative  breast  cancers  (TNBCs,  lacking  expression  of  ER, 
progesterone  receptor  (PR)  and  HER2),  also  known  as  basal-like 
breast  cancers*,  are  a  group  with  only  chemotherapy  options,  and 
have  an  increased  incidence  in  patients  with  germline  BRCAl  muta¬ 
tions’’*  or  of  African  ancestry*. 

Most  molecular  studies  of  breast  cancer  have  focused  on  just  one  or 
two  high  information  content  platfonns,  most  frequently  mRNA 
expression  profiling  or  DNA  copy  number  analysis,  and  more 
recently  massively  parallel  sequencing'”"**.  Supervised  clustering  of 
niRNA  expression  data  has  reproducibly  established  that  breast 
cancers  encompass  several  distinct  disease  entities,  often  referred  to 
as  the  intrinsic  subtypes  of  breast  cancer'*’".  The  recent  development  of 
additional  high  information  content  assays  focused  on  abnormalities 
in  DNA  methylation,  microRNA  (mlRNA)  expression  and  protein 
expression,  provide  further  opportunities  to  characterize  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  molecular  architecture  of  breast  cancer.  In  this  study,  a 
diverse  set  of  breast  tumours  were  assayed  usingsix  different  technology 
platforms.  Individual  platform  and  integrated  pathsvay  analyses  iden¬ 
tified  many  subtype-specific  mutations  and  copy  number  changes  that 
identify  therapeutically  tractable  genomic  aberrations  and  other  events 
driving  tumour  biology. 

Samples  and  clinical  data 

Tumour  and  gerniline  DNA  samples  were  obtained  from  825 
patients.  Different  subsets  of  patients  were  assayed  on  each  platform: 


466  tumours  from  463  patients  had  data  available  on  five  platforms 
including  Agilent  mRNA  expression  microarrays  («  =  547),  Illumina 
Infinlum  DNA  methylation  chips  («  =  802),  Aflfymetrix  6.0  single 
nucleotide  polymorphism  (SNP)  arrays  (n  =  773),miRNAsequencing 
(k  =  697),  and  whole-exome  sequencing  (n  =  507);  in  addition,  348  of 
the  466  samples  also  had  reverse-phase  protein  array  (RPPA)  data 
(n  =  403).  Ovving  to  the  short  median  overall  follow  up  (17  months) 
and  the  small  number  of  overall  survival  events  (93  out  of  8 18),  sur\4val 
analyses  will  be  presented  in  a  later  publication.  Demographic  and 
clinical  characteristics  are  presented  in  Supplementary  Table  1. 

Significantly  mutated  genes  in  breast  cancer 
Overall,  510  tumours  from  507  patients  were  subjected  to  whole- 
exome  sequencmg,  identifying  30,626  somatic  mutations  comprised 
of  28,319  point  mutations,  4  dinucleotide  mutations,  and  2,302 
insertions/deletions  (indels)  (ranging  from  1  to  53  nucleotides).  The 
point  mutations  included  6,486  silent,  19,045  missense,  1,437 
nonsense,  26  read-through,  506  splice-site  mutations,  and  819  muta¬ 
tions  in  RNA  genes.  Comparison  to  COSMIC  and  OMIM  databases 
identified  619  mutations  across  177  previously  reported  cancer  genes. 
Of  19,045  missense  mutations,  9,484  were  predicted  to  have  a  high 
probability  of  being  deleterious  by  Condel'*.  The  MuSiC  package'®, 
^vhich  determines  the  significance  of  the  observed  mutation  rate  of 
each  gene  based  on  the  background  mutation  rate,  identified  35  sig¬ 
nificantly  mutated  genes  (excluding  LOC  or  Ensembl  gene  IDs)  by  at 
least  two  tests  (convolution  and  likelihood  ratio  tests)  with  false  dis¬ 
covery  rate  (FDR)  <5%  (Supplementary  Table  2). 

In  addition  to  Identifying  nearly  all  genes  previously  implicated  in 
breast  cancer  {PIKSCA,  PTEN,  AKTI,  TP53,  GATA3,  CDHI,  RBI, 
MLL3,  MAP3K1  and  CDKNIB),  a  number  of  novel  significantly 
mutated  genes  were  Identified  including  TBX3,  RUNXl,  CBPB,  AFP2, 
PIK3R1,  PTPN22,  PTPRD,  NFl,  SP3B1  and  CCND3.  TBX3,  which  is 
mutated  in  ulnar-mammary  syndrome  and  involved  in  manunaiy 
gland  development*’,  harboured  13  mutations  (8  frame-shift  indels. 


•A  fist  of  participanU  and  their  affitiaBons  appears  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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1  In-frame  deletion.  1  nonsense,  and  3  missense),  suggesting  a  loss  of  steps  in  the  p38-JNKl  stress  kinase  pathway^^  Luminal  B  cancers 

function.  Additionally,  2  mutations  were  found  in  TBX4  and  1  muta-  exhibited  a  diversity  of  significantly  mutated  genes,  with  TP53  and 

tion  in  TBXS,  which  are  genes  involved  in  Holt-Oram  syndrome”.  PIK3CA  (29%  each)  being  the  most  frequent.  The  lunfinal  tumour 

Two  other  transcription  factors,  CTCP  and  FOXAl,  were  at  or  near  subtypes  markedly  contrasted  with  basd-like  cancers  where  TP53 

significance  harbouring  13  and  8  mutations,  respectively.  RUNXl  and  mutations  occurred  in  80%  of  cases  and  the  majority  of  the  luminal 

CBFB,  both  rearranged  in  acute  myeloid  leukaemia  and  interfering  significantly  mutated  gene  repertoire,  except  PIK3CA  (9%),  were 

witli  haematopoietic  differentiation,  harboured  19  and  9  mutations,  absent  or  near  absent.  The  HER2E  subtype,  which  has  frequent 

respectively.  PIK3R1  contained  14  mutations,  most  of  which  clustered  HER2  amplification  (80%),  had  a  hybrid  pattern  with  a  high  frequency 

in  the  PIK3CA  interaction  domain  similar  to  previously  identified  of  TP53  (72%)  and  PIK3CA  (39%)  mutations  and  a  much  lower  fre- 

mutations  in  glioma”  and  endometrial  cancer*".  We  also  observed  a  quency  of  other  significantly  mutated  genes  including  PIK3RI  (4%). 
statistically  significant  exclusion  pattern  among  PIK3R1,  PIK3CA,  Intrinsic  niRNA  subtypes  differed  not  only  by  mutation  frequencies 

PTEN  and  AKTl  mutations  (P  =  0.025).  Mutation  of  splicing  factor  but  also  by  mutation  type.  Most  notably,  TP53  mutations  in  basal-like 

SF3B1,  previously  described  in  myelodysplastic  syndromes*'  and  tumours  were  mostly  nonsense  and  f^rame  shift,  whereas  missense 

chronic  lymphocytic  leukaemia**,  was  significant  with  15  non-silent  mutations  predominated  in  kuninal  A  and  B  tumours  (Supplemen- 

mutations,  of  which  4  were  a  recurrent  K700E  substitution.  Two  tary  Fig.  l).Fifty-eiglitsomaticGA7’A3mutations,someofwhlch were 

protein  tyrosine  phosphatases  (PTPN22  and  PTPRD)  were  also  signifi-  previously  described*^,  were  detected  including  a  hotspot  2-base-pair 

cantly  mutated;  frequent  deletion/mutation  of  PTPRD  is  obsen'ed  in  deletion  within  Intron  4  only  in  the  luminal  A  subtype  (13  out  of  13 

lung  adenocarcinoma**.  mutants)  (Supplementary  Fig.  2).  In  contrast,  7  out  of  9  frame-shift 

mutations  in  exon  5  (DNA  binding  domain)  occurred  in  luminal  B 
Mutations  and  niRNA-expression  subtype  associations  cancers.  PIK3CA  mutation  frequency  and  spectrum  also  varied  by 
We  analysed  the  somatic  mutation  spectrum  within  the  context  of  the  mRNA  subtype  (Supplementary  Fig.  3);  the  recurrent  P1K3CA 

four  mRNA-expression  subtypes,  excluding  the  normal-like  group  E545K  mutation  was  present  almost  exclusively  within  luminal  A 

owing  to  small  numbers  («  =  8)  (Fig.  1).  Several  significantly  mutated  (25  out  of  27)  tumours.  CDHl  mutations  were  common  (30  out  of 

genes  showed  niRNA-subtype-specific  (Supplementary  Figs  1-3)  and  36)  within  the  lobular  histological  subtype  and  corresponded  with 

clinical-subtype-specific  patterns  ofmutation  (Supplementary Table 2).  lower  CDHl  mRNA  (Supplementary  Fig.  4)  and  protein  expression. 

Significantly  mutated  genes  were  considerably  more  diverse  and  Finally,  we  identified  4  out  of8  somatic  variants  in  HBR2  within  lobular 

recurrent  within  luminal  A  and  luminal  B  tumours  than  within  cancers,  three  of  which  were  within  the  tyrosine  kinase  domain, 

basal-like  and  HER2-enriched  (HER2E)  subtypes;  however,  the  overall  We  performed  analyses  on  a  selected  set  of  genes"  using  the  normal 

mutation  ratewaslowestinlumlnalAsubtypeandhighestinthebasal-  tissue  DNA  data  and  detected  a  number  of  germline  predisposing 

like  and  HER2E  subtypes.  The  luminal  A  subtype  harboured  the  most  variants.  These  analyses  Identified  47  out  of  507  patients  with 

significantly  mutated  genes,  with  the  most  frequent  being  PIK3CA  deleterious  germline  variants,  representing  nine  different  genes 

(45%).  followed  by  MAP3KI,  GATA3.  TP53,  CDHl  and  MAP2K4.  (ATM,  BRCAl,  BRCA2,  BRIPI,  CHEK2,  NBN,  PTEN,  RAD51C  and 

Twelve  per  cent  of  luminal  A  tumours  contained  likely  inactivating  TP53;  Supplementary  Table  3),  supporting  the  hypothesis  that  '"10% 

mutations  in  MAP3K1  and  MAP2K4,  which  represent  tw'o  contiguous  of  sporadic  breast  cancers  may  have  a  strong  germline  contribution. 


Mutations 

Predicted  somalte  non-silent  mutations  B  Truncation  mutation  L :  Missense  mutation _ Clinical  data  Copy  number  status  per  Mb 


Alt  36%37%  8%  4%  11%  7%  7%  3%  3%  2%  4%  2%  3%  3%  354  254  254  154  254  354  354  1%  254  H AmpSfication  gOeletioo 


MifflfflffitTai  455412541354  754  1454  854  954  454  0.454  454  654  294  354  654  454  254  354  1%0.4%  1%  254  0.454  254 

f  jjuirl^B!  29542954  554  254  1594  6%  554  4%  256  294  254  254  494  254  254  254  054  154  3%  254  494  254  454 

irua-cmcM  39947294  454  256  254  794  594  254  4%  254  454  256  0  94  054  254  2  54  494  254  054  596  094  556  4% 

994  8054  094  054  294  556  054  194  OSS  054  054  054  154  254  196  054  1%  056  456  494  256  054  1% 

Percental  ofrases  with  mutation  by  expression  subtype 

Figure  1 1  Significantly  mutated  genes  and  correlations  with  genomic  and  N,  node  status;  T,  tumour  size.  The  right  panel  shows  significantly  mutated 
clinical  features.  Timiour  samples  are  grouped  by  mRNA  subt)’pe:  liuiilnal  A  genes  with  frequent  copy  nimiber  amplifications  (red)  or  deletions  (blue).  The 

(«  =  225),  luminal  B  («  =  126),  HER2E  (h  =  57)  and  basal-Jike  (n  =  93).  Hie  far-ri^t  panel  shows  non-siient  mutation  rate  per  tumour  (mutations  per 
left  panel  shoivs  non-silent  somatic  mutation  patterns  and  frequencies  for  megabase,  adjusted  for  coverage).  The  average  mutation  rate  for  each 
significantly  mutated  genes.  The  middle  panel  shows  clinical  features:  dark  expression  subtype  is  indicated.  Hypermutated:  mutation  rates  >3  s.d.  above 
grey,  positis'e  or  T2-4;  white,  negative  or  Tl;  ligiit  grey,  N/A  or  equivocal.  the  mean  (>4.688,  indicated  by  grey  line). 
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These  data  confirmed  the  association  between  the  presence  of 
germline  BRCAl  mutations  and  basal-like  breast  cancers'-*. 

Gene  expression  analyses  (mRNA  and  iniRNA) 

Several  approaches  were  used  to  look  for  structure  in  the  mRNA 
expression  data.  We  performed  an  unsupers-ised  hierarchical  cluster¬ 
ing  analysis  of  525  tumours  and  22  tumour-adjacent  normal  tissues 
using  the  top  3,662  variably  expressed  genes  {Supplementary  Fig.  5); 
SigClust  analysis  identified  12  classes  (5  classes  with  >9  samples  per 
class).  We  performed  a  semi-supervised  hierarchical  cluster  analysis 
using  a  previously  published  ‘intrinsic  gene  list’”,  which  identified  13 
classes  (9  classes  with  >9  samples  per  class)  (Supplementary  Fig.  6). 
We  also  classified  each  sample  using  the  50-gene  PAM50  model” 
(Supplementary  Fig.  5).  High  concordance  was  observed  between 
all  three  analyses;  therefore,  we  used  the  PAMSO-defined  subtype 
predictor  as  a  conunon  classification  metric.  There  were  only  eight 
normal-like  and  eight  claudin-low  tumours",  thus  we  did  not  per¬ 
form  focussed  analyses  on  these  two  subt)'pes. 

MicroRN  A  expression  levels  were  assayed  via  lllumina  sequencing, 
using  1,222  miRBase'*  vl6  mature  and  star  strands  as  the  reference 
database  of  miRNA  transcripts/genes.  Seven  subtypes  were  identified 
by  consensus  non-negative  matrix  factorization  (NMF)  clustering 
using  an  abundance  matrix  containing  the  25%  most  variable 
miRNAs  (306  transcripts/genes  or  MIMATs  (miRNA  IDs)).  These 
subtypes  correlated  with  mRNA  subtypes,  ER,  PR  and  HER2  clinical 
status  (Supplementary  Fig.  7).  Of  note,  miRNA  groups  4  and  5 
showed  high  overlap  with  the  basal-like  mRNA  subtype  and  con¬ 
tained  many  TP53  mutations.  The  remaining  mlRNA  groups  (1-3, 
6  and  7)  were  composed  of  a  mixture  of  luminal  A,  luminal  B  and 
HER2E  with  little  correlation  with  the  PAM50  defined  subtypes.  With 
the  exception  of  rP53— which  showed  a  strong  positive  correlation— 
and  PIK3CA  and  GATA3— which  show-ed  negative  associations  with 
groups  4  and  5.  respectively — there  was  little  correlation  with  muta¬ 
tion  status  and  miRNA  subtype. 

DNA  methylation 

Uluniina  Infinium  DNA  methylation  arrays  were  used  to  assay  802 
breast  tumours.  Data  from  HumanMethylation27  (HM27)  and 
HunianMethyiation450  (HM450)  arrays  were  combined  and  filtered 
to  yield  a  common  set  of 574  probes  used  in  an  unsupervised  clustering 
analysis,  which  identified  five  distinct  DNA  methylation  groups 
(Supplementary  Fig.  8).  Group  3  showed  a  hypermethylated  pheno¬ 
type  and  was  significandy  enriched  for  luminal  B  mRNA  subtype  and 
under-represented  for  PIK3CA,  MAP3KI  and  MAP2K4  mutations. 
Group  5  showed  the  lowest  levels  of  DNA  methylation,  overlapped 
^vith  the  basal-like  mRNA  subtype,  and  showed  a  high  frequency  of 
TP53  mutations.  HER2-positive  (HER2*)  clinical  status,  or  the 
HER2E  mRNA  subtype,  had  only  a  modest  association  with  the 
methylation  subtypes. 

A  supervised  analysis  of  the  DNA  methylation  and  mRNA  expres¬ 
sion  data  was  performed  to  compare  DNA  methylation  group  3 
{N  =  49)  versus  all  tumours  in  groups  1, 2  and  4  (excluding  group  5, 
which  consisted  predominantly  of  basal-like  tumours).  This  analysis 
identified  4,283  genes  differentially  methylated  (3,735  higher  in  group 
3  tumours)  and  1,899  genes  difterentially  expressed  (1,232  downregu- 
lated);  490  genes  were  both  methylated  and  showed  lower  expression 
in  group  3  tumours  (Supplementary  Table  4).  A  DAVID  (database  for 
annotation,  visualization  and  integrated  discovery)  functional  annota¬ 
tion  analysis  identified  ‘extracellular  region  part’  and  ‘Wnt  signalling 
pathway  to  be  associated  with  this  490-gene  set;  the  group  3  hyper- 
methylated  samples  showed  fewer  PIK3CA  and  MAP3KI  mutations, 
and  lower  expression  of  Wnt-pathway  genes. 

DNA  copy  number 

A  total  of  773  breast  tumours  were  assayed  using  Affymetrix  6.0 
SNP  arrays.  Segmentation  analysis  and  GISTIC  were  used  to 


identify  focal  ampliflcations/deletions  and  arm-level  gains  and  losses 
(Supplementary  Table  5).  These  analyses  confirmed  all  previously 
reported  copy  number  variations  and  highlighted  a  number  of  sig¬ 
nificantly  mutated  genes  Including  focal  amplification  of  regions  con¬ 
taining  PIK3CA,  EGFR,  FOXA  /  and  HFR2,  as  well  as  focal  deletions  of 
regions  containing  MLL3,  PTBN,  RBI  and  MAP2K4  (Supplementary 
Fig.  9);  in  all  cases,  multiple  genes  were  included  within  each  altered 
region.  Importantly,  many  of  these  copy  number  changes  correlated 
with  mRNA  subtype  including  characteristic  loss  of  5q  and  gain  of 
lOp  in  basal-Iike  cancers’-"  and  gain  of  Iq  and/or  16q  loss  in  luminal 
tumours’.  NMF  clustering  of  GISTIC  segments  Identified  five  copy 
number  clusters/groups  that  correlated  with  mRNA  subtypes,  ER,  PR 
and  HER2  clinical  status,  and  TP53  mutation  status  (Supplementary 
Fig.  10).  In  addition,  this  aCGH  subtype  classification  was  highly 
correlated  with  the  aCGH  subtypes  recently  defined  by  ref.  30 
(Supplementary  Fig.  1 1). 

Reverse  phase  protein  armys 

Quantified  expression  of  171  cancer-related  proteins  and  phospho- 
proteins  by  RPPA  was  performed  on  403  breast  tumours”. 
Unsupervised  hierarchical  clustering  analyses  identified  seven 
subt)'pes;  one  class  contamed  too  few  cases  for  further  analysis 
(Supplementary  Fig.  12).  These  protein  subtypes  were  highly 
concordant  with  the  mRNA  subtypes,  particularly  with  basal-like 
and  HER2E  mRNA  subtypes.  Closer  examination  of  the  HER2- 
containing  RPPA-defined  subgroup  showed  coordinated  overexpres¬ 
sion  of  HER2  and  EGFR  with  astrong  concordance  with  phosphorylated 
HER2  (pY1248)  and  EGFR  (pY992),  probably  from  heterodimeriza¬ 
tion  and  cross-phosphorylation.  Although  there  Is  a  potential  for 
modest  cross  reactivity  of  antibodies  against  these  related  total  and 
phospho-proteins,  the  concordance  of  phosphorylation  of  HER2  and 
EGFR  was  confirmed  using  multiple  independent  antibodies. 

In  RPPA-defined  luminal  tumours,  there  was  high  protein  expres¬ 
sion  of  ER,  PR,  AR,  BCL2,  GATA3  and  INPP4B,  defining  mostly 
luminal  A  cancers  and  a  second  more  heterogeneous  protein  subgroup 
composed  of  both  luminal  A  and  luminal  B  cancers.  Two  potentially 
novel  protein-defined  subgroups  were  identified:  reactive  I  consisted 
primarily  of  a  subset  of  luminal  A  tumours,  whereas  reactive  II 
consisted  of  a  mbcture  of  mRNA  subtypes.  These  groups  are  termed 
‘reactive’  because  many  of  the  characteristic  proteins  are  probably 
produced  by  the  microenvironment  and/or  cancer-activated  fibroblasts 
including  flbronectin,  caveolin  1  and  collagen  VI.  Tliese  two  RPPA 
groups  did  not  have  a  marked  difference  in  the  percentage  tumour  cell 
content  when  compared  to  each  other,  or  the  other  protein  subtypes, 
as  assessed  by  SNP  array  analysis  or  pathological  examination.  In 
addition,  supervised  analyses  of  reactive  I  versus  II  groups  using 
miRNA  expression,  DNA  methylation,  nmtation,  or  DNA  copy 
number  data  Identified  no  significant  differences  between  these  groups, 
whereas  similar  supervised  analyses  using  protein  and  mRNA  expres¬ 
sion  identified  many  differences. 

Multiplatform  subtype  dlscoveiy 

To  reveal  higher-order  structure  in  breast  tumours  based  on  multiple 
data  types,  significant  clusters/subtypes  from  each  of  five  platforms 
were  analysed  using  a  multiplatform  data  matrbc  subjected  to 
unsupervised  consensus  clustering  (Fig,  2).  This  ‘cluster  of  clusters’ 
(C-of-C)  approach  illustrated  that  basal-like  cancers  had  the  most 
distinct  multiplatform  signature  as  all  the  different  platforms  for 
the  basal-like  groups  clustered  together.  To  a  great  extent,  the  four 
major  C-of-C  subdivisions  correlated  well  tvith  the  previously  published 
iiiRNA  subtypes  (driven,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  four  intrinsic 
subtypes  were  one  of  tlie  inputs).  Therefore,  we  also  performed 
C-of-C  analysis  with  no  mRNA  data  present  (Supplementary  Fig.  13) 
or  with  the  12  unsupervised  mRNA  subtypes  (Supplementary  Fig.  14), 
and  in  each  case  4-6  groups  were  identified.  Recent  work  identified  ten 
copy-number-based  subgroups  in  a  997  breast  cancer  set’".  We  evaluated 
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Figure  2  j  Coordinated  analysis  of  breast  cancer  subtypes  defined  from  five 
different  genoinlc/proteomlc  platforms,  a.  Consensus  clustering  analysis  of 
the  subtypes  identifies  four  major  groups  (samples,  n  =  348).  The  blue  and 
whlteheat  map  displays  sample  consensus,  b,  Heat-map  display  of  thesublypes 
defined  independently  by  miRNAs,  DNA  metliyiation,  copy  number  (CN). 
PAMSO  mRNA  expression,  and  RPPA  expression.  The  ted  bar  indicates 
membership  of  a  cluster  type,  c,  Associations  with  molecular  and  clinical 
features.  P  values  were  calculated  using  a  chi-squared  test. 


this  classification  in  a  C-of-C  analysis  instead  of  our  five-class  copy 
number  subtypes,  with  either  the  PAMSO  (Supplementary  Fig.  15)  or 
12  unsupervised  mRNA  subtypes  {Supplementary  Fig.  16);  each  of 
these  C-of-C  classifications  was  hi^ly  correlated  with  PAMSO 
mRNA  subtypes  and  with  the  other  C-of-C  analyses  (Fig.  2).  The 
transcriptional  profiling  and  RPPA  platforms  demonstrated  a  high 
correlation  with  the  consensus  structure,  indicating  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  content  from  copy  number  aberrations,  miRNAs  and  methylatlon 
is  captured  at  the  level  of  gene  expression  and  protein  function. 

Luminal /ER^  siumnary  analysis 

Luminal/fiR^  breast  cancers  are  the  most  heterogeneous  in  terms  of 
gene  expression  (Supplementary  Fig.  5),  mutation  spectrum  (Fig.  1), 
copy  number  changes  (Supplementary  Fig.  9)  and  patient  outcomes'-'L 
One  of  the  most  dominant  features  is  high  mRNA  and  protein  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  luminal  expression  signature  (Supplementary  Fig.  5).  which 
contains  ESRl,  GATA3,  FOXAl,  XBPl  and  MYBi  the  Iumlnal/ER+ 
cluster  also  contained  the  largest  number  of  significantly  mutated 
genes.  Most  notably,  GATA3  and  FOXAl  were  mutated  in  a  mutually 
exclusive  fashion,  whereas  ESRl  and  XBPl  were  typically  highly 
expressed  but  Infrequently  mutated.  Mutations  in  RUNXI  and  its 
dimerization  partner  CBFB  may  also  have  a  role  in  aberrant  ER 
signalling  in  luminal  tumours,  as  RUNXI  ftinctions  as  an  ER  ‘DNA 
tethering  factor  PARADIGM”  analysis  comparing  luminal  versus 
basal-like  cancers  further  emphasized  the  presence  of  a  hyperactivated 
FOXAl  -ER  complex  as  a  critical  nehvorkhub  differentiating  these  hvo 
tumour  subtypes  (Supplementary  Fig.  17). 

A  confirmatory  finding  here  was  the  high  mutation  frequency 
of  PIK3CA  in  luminal/ER^  breast  cancers”**^  Through  multiple 


technology  platforms,  we  examined  possible  relationships  between 
PIK3CA  mutation,  PTEN  loss,  INPP4B  loss  and  multiple  gene 
and  protein  expression  signatures  of  pathway  activity.  RPPA  data 
demonstrated  that  pAKT,  pS6  and  p4EBPl,  typical  markers  of 
phosphatidylinositol-3-OH  Idnase  (PI(3)K)  pathway  activation,  were 
not  elevated  in  PiiGCA-mutated  luminal  A  cancers;  instead,  they 
were  highly  expressed  in  basal-like  and  HER2E  mRNA  subtypes 
(the  latter  having  frequent  PIK3CA  mutations)  and  correlated 
strongly  with  INPP4B  and  PTEN  loss,  and  to  a  degree  with  PIK3CA 
amplification.  Similarly,  protein”  and  three  mRNA  signatures^'-”  of 
PI(3)K  pathway  activation  were  enriched  in  basal-like  over  luminal  A 
cancers  (Pig.  3a).  This  apparent  disconnect  between  the  presence  of 
PIK3CA  mutations  and  biomarkers  of  pathway  activation  has  been 
previously  noted”. 

Another  striking  lumlnal/ER'*'  subtype  finding  was  the  frequent 
mutation  of  MAP3K1  and  MAP2K4,  which  represent  tvs'O  contiguous 
steps  within  thep38-JNKl  pathway'^  ”.  These  mutations  are  predicted 
to  be  inactivating,  with  MAP2K4  also  a  target  of  focal  DNA  loss  in 
luminal  tumours  (Supplementary  Fig.  9).  To  explore  the  possible 
Interplay  between  PIK3CA,  MAP3K  and  MAP2K4  signalling,  MEMo 
analysis'"  was  performed  to  identify  mutually  exclusive  alterations 
targeting  frequently  altered  genes  likely  to  belong  to  the  same  pathway 
(Fig.  4).  Across  all  breast  cancers,  MEMo  identified  a  set  of  modules 
that  highlight  the  differential  activation  events  within  the  receptor 
tyrosine  kinase  (RTK)-PI(3)K  pathway  (Fig.  4a);  mutations  of 
PIK3CA  were  very  conunon  in  luminal/BR'*'  cancers  whereas  PTEN 
loss  was  more  common  in  basal-like  tumours.  Almost  all  MAP3K1  and 
MAP2K4  mutations  were  in  luminal  tumours,  yet  MAP3KI  and 
MAP2K4  appeared  almost  mutually  exclusive  relative  to  one  another. 

The  TP53  pathway  was  differentially  inactivated  in  lumlnal/ER'*' 
breast  cancers,  with  a  low  TP53  mutation  frequency  in  luminal  A 
(12%)  and  a  higher  frequency  in  luminal  B  (29%)  cancers  (Fig.  1).  In 
addition  to  TP53  itself,  a  number  of  other  pathway-inactivating  events 
occurred  Including  A7'M  loss  and  MDM2  amplification  (Figs  3b  and 
4b),  both  of  which  occurred  more  frequently  within  luminal  B  cancers. 
Gene  expression  analysis  demonstrated  that  individual  markers  of 
functional  TP53  (GADD45A  and  CDKNIA),  and  TP53  activity"’''' 
signatures,  were  highest  in  luminal  A  cancers  (Fig.  3b).  These  data 
indicate  that  the  TP53  pathway  remains  largely  intact  In  luminal  A 
cancers  but  is  often  inactivated  in  the  more  aggressive  luminal  B 
cancers'".  Other  PARADIGM-based  pathway  differences  driving 
luminal  B  versus  luminal  A  included  hyperactivation  oftranscriptional 
activity  associated  with  MYC  and  FOXMl  proliferation. 

The  critical  retinoblastoma/RBi  pathway  also  showed  mRNA- 
subtype-specific  alterations  (Fig.  3c).  RBI  itself,  by  mRNA  and 
protein  expression,  was  detectable  in  most  luminal  cancers,  with 
highest  levels  within  luminal  A.  A  common  oncogenic  event  was 
cyclin  D1  ampliftcation  and  high  expression,  which  preferentially 
occurred  wthin  luminal  tumours,  and  more  specifically  within 
luminal  B.  In  contrast,  the  presumed  tumour  suppressor  CDKN2C 
(also  called  pi 8)  was  at  its  lowest  levels  In  luminal  A  cancers,  con¬ 
sistent  with  observations  in  mouse  models”.  Finally,  RBI  activity 
signatures  were  also  high  In  luminal  cancers'*^.  Luminal  A  tumours, 
which  have  the  best  prognosis,  are  the  most  likely  to  retain  activity  of 
the  major  tumour  suppressors  RBI  and  TP53. 

These  genomic  characterizations  also  provided  clues  for  druggable 
targets.  We  compiled  a  drug  target  table  in  which  we  defined  a  target 
as  a  gene/protein  for  which  there  is  an  approved  or  investigational 
drug  in  human  clinical  trials  targeting  the  molecule  or  canonical 
pathway  (Supplementary  Table  6).  In  luminal/ER'*'  cancers,  the  high 
frequency  of  PIK3CA  mutations  suggests  that  inhibitors  of  this 
activated  kinase  or  its  signalling  pathway  may  be  beneficial.  Other 
potential  significantly  mutated  gene  drug  candidates  include  AKTl 
inhibitors  (11  out  of  12  AKTl  variants  were  luminal)  and  PARP 
inhibitors  for  BRCA1/BRCA2  mutations.  Althou^  still  unapproved 
as  biomarkers,  many  potential  copy-number-based  drug  targets 
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Figure  3  |  IntegratedanalysisofthePI(3)K,TP53andRBipathtyays.  Breast 
cancer  subtypes  differ  by  genetic  aud  genomic  targeting  events,  with 
corresponding  effects  on  pathway  activity,  a-c.  For  PI(3)K  (a),  'J'P53  (b)  and 
RB 1  (c)  patltways,  key  genes  were  selected  using  prior  biolo^cal  knowledge. 
Multiple  mRNA  expression  signatures  for  a  given  pathway  were  defined 
(details  in  Supplementary  Methods:  PI(3)K;Saal,  PTEN  loss  lii  human  breast 
tumours:  CMap,  PI(3)K/mTOR  Inhibitor  treatment  in  vitro;  Majumder,  Akt 
overexpression  in  mouse  model:  TP53;  lARC,  expert-curated  p53  targets;  GSK, 
TP53  mutant  versus  wild-ty'pe  ceil  lines;  KANNAN,  TP53  overexpression  in 
vitro;  TROESTER.  TP53  knockdown  in  vitro;  RB:  CHfCAS,  RBJ  mouse 
knockout  versus  wild  type;  LARA,  RBJ  knockdown  in  vitro; 
HERSCHKOWITZ,  RBI  loss  of  heterozygosity  (LOH)  In  human  breast 
tumours)  and  applied  to  the  gene  expression  data,  in  order  to  score  each 
tumour  for  relative  signature  activity  (yellow,  more  active).  The  P!(3)K  panel 
includes  a  protein-based  (RPPA)  proteomic  signature.  Tumours  were  ordered 
firstby  mRNA  subtype,  although  specific  ordering  differs  between  the  panels.  P 
values  tvere  calculated  by  a  Pearson’s  correlation  or  a  Chi-squared  test. 


w'ere  Identified  including  amplifications  of  fibroblast  growth  factor 
receptors  (FGFRs)  and  IGFRl,  as  well  as  cyclin  Dl,  CDK4  and  CDK6. 
A  summary  of  the  general  findings  in  luminal  tumours  and  the  other 
subtypes  is  presented  in  Table  1. 

HER2-based  classifications  and  siunniary  analysis 
DNA  amplification  of  HER2  was  readily  evident  in  this  study 
(Supplementary  Fig.  9)  together  with  overexpression  of  multiple 


HBR2-amplicon-associated  genes  that  in  part  define  the  HER2E 
mRNA  subtype  (Supplementary  Fig.  5).  However,  not  all  clinically 
HERZ"*^  tumours  are  of  the  HER2E  mRNA  subtype,  and  not  all 
tumours  in  the  HER2E  mRNA  subtype  are  clinically  HER2^. 
Integrated  analysis  of  the  RPPA  and  mRNA  data  clearly  identified  a 
HERZ”*"  group  (Supplementary  Fig.  12).  When  the  protein 

and  HER2E  mRNA  subtypes  overlapped,  a  strong  signal  of  EGFR, 
pEGFR,  HER2  and  pHER2  was  observed.  However,  only  -^50%  of 
clinically  HER2‘*'  tumours  fall  into  this  HER2E-mRNA-subtype/ 
HER2-protein  group,  the  rest  of  the  clinically  HER2'*'  tumours  were 
observed  predominantly  in  the  luminal  mRNA  subty^ses. 

These  data  indicate  that  there  exist  at  least  two  types  of  clinically 
defined  HER2'*‘  tumours.  To  identify  differences  between  these  groups, 
a  supervised  gene  expression  analysis  comparing  36  HER2E-mRNA- 
subtype/HER2'’‘  versus  31  luminal-mRNA-subtype/HER2^  tiunours 
was  performed  and  identified  302  differentially  expressed  genes 
{q-\^a!ue  =  0%)  (Supplementary’  Fig.  18  and  Supplementary  Table  7). 
These  genes  largely  track  with  ER  status  but  also  indicated  that  HER2E- 
mRNA-subtype/HER2'^  tumours  showed  significantly  higher  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  number  of  RTKs  including  FGFR4,  EGPR,  HER2  itself,  as  well 
as  genes  within  the  HER2  amplicon  (including  GRB7).  Conversely,  the 
luniinal-niRNA-subtype/HER2^  tumours  showed  higher  expression 
of  the  luminal  cluster  of  genes  including  GArA3,  BCL2  and  ESRl. 
Further  support  for  tw’o  types  of  clinically  defined  HER2'’’  disease 
was  evident  in  the  somatic  mutation  data  supemsed  by  either 
niRNA  subtype  or  ER  status;  TP53  mutations  were  significantly 
enriched  in  HER2E  or  ER-negative  tumours  whereas  GATA3  muta¬ 
tions  were  only  obsers’ed  in  luminal  subtypes  or  ER'*'  tumours. 

Analysis  of  the  RPPA  data  according  to  mRNA  subtype  identified 
36  differentially  expressed  proteins  (q-vahie  <5%)  (Supplementary 
Fig.  18G  and  Supplementary  Table  8).  The  EGFR/pE(JPR/HER2/ 
pHER2  signal  was  again  obserx’ed  and  present  %vithin  the  HER2E- 
mRNA-subtype/HER2'’'  tumours,  as  was  high  pSRC  and  pS6;  con¬ 
versely,  many  protein  markers  of  luminal  cancers  again  distinguished 
the  luminal-mRNA-subtype/HER2’*^  tumours.  Given  the  importance 
of  clinical  HER2  status,  a  more  focused  analysis  was  performed  based 
on  the  RPPA-defined  protein  expression  of  HER2  (Supplementary 
Fig.  19)— the  results  strongly  recapitulated  findings  from  the  RPPA 
and  mRNA  subtypes  including  a  higii  correlation  between  HER2 
clinical  status,  HBR2  protein  by  RPPA,  pHER2,  EGFR  and  pEGFR. 
These  multiple  signatures,  namely  HER2E  mRNA  subtype,  HER2 
amplicon  genes  by  mRNA  expression,  and  RPPA  EGFR/pEGFR/ 
HER2/pHER2  signature,  ultimately  identify  at  least  two  groups/ 
subtypes  within  clinically  HER2*  tumours  (Table  l).Thesesignatiires 
represent  breast  cancer  biomarker(s)  that  could  potentially  predict 
response  to  anti-HER2  targeted  therapies. 

Many  therapeutic  advances  have  been  made  for  clinically  HER2^ 
disease.  This  study  has  identified  additional  somatic  mutations  that 
represent  potentisJ  therapeutic  targets  within  this  group,  including  a 
high  frequency  of  PIK3CA  mutations  (39%),  a  lower  frequency  of 
PTEN  and  PIK3R1  mutations  (Supplementary  Table  6),  and  genomic 
losses  of  PTEN  and  1NPP4B.  Other  possible  druggable  mutations 
included  variants  within  HER  family  members  Including  two  somatic 
mutations  in  HER2,  two  within  EGFR,  and  five  within  HER3. 
Pertuzumab,  in  combination  svith  trastuzumab,  targets  the  HER2- 
HER3  heterodimer^^  however,  these  data  suggest  that  targeting  EGFR 
with  HER2  could  also  be  beneficial.  Finally,  the  HER2E  mRNA 
subtype  typically  showed  high  aneuploidy,  the  highest  somatic 
mutation  rate  (Table  1),  and  DNA  amplification  of  other  potential 
therapeutic  targets  including  FGFRs,  EGFR,  CDK4  and  cyclin  Dl. 

Basal-like  summary  analysis 

The  basal-like  subtype  ivas  discovered  more  than  a  decade  ago  by 
first-generation  cDNA  microarrays'^.  These  tiunours  are  often 
referred  to  as  triple-negative  breast  cancers  (TNBCs)  because  most 
basal-Uke  tumours  are  typically  negative  for  ER,  PR  and  HER2. 
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Figure  4 1  Mutual  exclusivity  niortiiles  in  cancer  (MEMo)  analysis.  Mutual 
exclusivity  modules  are  represented  by  their  gene  components  and  connected 
to  reflect  their  activity  in  distinct  pathways.  For  each  gene,  the  frequency  of 
alteration  in  basal-like  (right  box)  and  non-basal  (left  box)  is  reported.  Next  to 
each  module  is  a  fingerprint  indicating  what  specific  alteration  is  observed  for 
each  gene  (row)  in  each  sample  (column),  a.  MEMo  identified  several 
overlapping  modules  that  recapitulate  the  RTK-PI(3)K  and  p38-JNKl 


signalling  patliways  and  wliose  core  was  the  top-scoring  module,  b,  MEMo 
identified  alterations  to  TP53  signalling  as  occurring  within  a  statistically 
significant  mutually  exclusive  trend,  c.  A  basal-like  only  MEMo  analpis 
identified  one  module  that  included  ATM  mutations,  defects  at  BRCAl  and 
BRCA  2,  and  deregulation  of  the  RBI  pathway.  A  gene  expression  lieat  map  is 
below  the  fingerprint  to  show  expression  levels. 


However,  ~75%  of  TNBCs  are  basal-like  with  the  other  25%  com¬ 
prised  of  all  other  mRNA  subtypes^  In  this  data  set,  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  overlap  between  these  two  distinctions  with  76  TNBCs,  81 
basal-like,  and  65  that  were  both  TNBCs  and  basal-like.  Given  the 
known  heterogeneity  of  TNBCs,  and  that  the  basal-like  subtype 
proved  to  be  distinct  on  every  platform,  w'e  chose  to  use  the  basal-like 
distinction  for  comparative  analyses. 

Basal-like  tumours  showed  a  high  frequency  of  TP53  mutations 
(80%)’,  which  when  contbined  with  inferred  TP53  pathway  activity 
suggests  that  loss  of  TP53  function  occurs  within  most,  if  not  all, 
basal-like  cancers  (Fig.  3b).  In  addition  to  loss  of  TP53,  a  MEMo 
analysis  reconfirmed  that  loss  of  RBI  and  BRCAl  are  basal-like 
features  (Fig.  4c)*’-”.  PIK3CA  was  the  next  most  conunonly  mutated 
gene  (—9%);  however,  inferred  PI(3)K  pathway  activity,  whether 
from  gene”-^’,  protein”,  or  high  PI(3)iyAKT  patliway  activities, 
was  highest  in  basal-like  cancers  (Fig.  3a).  Alternative  means  of 
activating  the  P1(3)K  pathway  in  basal-like  cancers  probably  includes 
loss  of  PTBN  and  INPP4B  and/or  ampliBcation  ofPIK3CA.  A  recent 
paper”  performed  exome  sequencing  of  102  TNBCs.  Five  of  the  top 
six  most  frequent  TNBC  mutations  in  ref.  12  were  also  observed  at  a 
similar  frequency  in  our  TNBC  subset  (Myo3A  not  present  here);  of 
those  five,  three  passed  our  test  as  a  significantly  mutated  gene  in 
TNBCs  (Supplementary  Table  2). 


Expression  features  of  basal-like  tumours  include  a  characteristic 
signature  containing  keratins  5,  6  and  17  and  high  expression  of 
genes  associated  with  cell  proliferation  (Supplementary  Fig.  5). 
A  PARADIGM”  analysis  of  basal-like  versus  luminal  tumours 
emphasized  the  importance  of  hyperactivated  FOXMl  as  a  transcrip¬ 
tional  driver  of  this  enlianced  proliferation  signature  (Supplementary 
Fig.  17).  PARADIGM  also  Identified  hyperactivated  MYC  and  HIFl  - 
a/ARNT  network  hubs  as  key  regulatory  features  of  basal-like 
cancers.  Even  though  chromosome  8q24  Is  amplified  across  all 
subtypes  (Supplementary  Fig.  9),  high  MYC  activation  seems  to  be 
a  basal-like  characteristic”. 

Given  the  striking  contrasts  between  basal-like  and  luminal/ 
HER2E  subtypes,  we  performed  a  MEMo  analysis  on  basal-like 
tumours  alone.  The  top-scoring  module  included  ATM  mutations, 
BRCAl  and  BRCA2  inactivation,  RBI  loss  and  cyclin  El  amplification 
(Fig.  4c).  Notably,  these  same  modules  were  identified  previously  for 
serous  ovarian  cancers”.  Furthermore,  the  basal-like  (and  TNBC) 
mutation  spectrum  was  reminiscent  of  the  spectnim  seen  in  serous 
ovarian  cancers”  with  only  one  gene  (that  is,  TP53)  at  >10%  muta¬ 
tion  frequertcy.  To  explore  possible  similarities  between  serous 
ovarian  and  the  breast  basal-like  cancers,  we  performed  a  number 
of  analyses  comparing  ovarian  versus  breast  luminal,  ovarian  versus 
breast  basal-like,  and  breast  basal-like  versus  breast  luminal  cancers 
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Table  1 1  Highlights  of  genomic,  clinical  and  proteomic  features  of  subtypes 


Subtype 

Luminal  A 

Lumind!  8 

BasaMi^(e 

HER2E 

ER+/HER2-  (%) 

87 

82 

10 

20 

HER2*(%) 

7 

15 

2 

68 

TNBCs  (%) 

2 

1 

80 

9 

TP53  pathway 

TP53  mut  (12%);  gain  of  MDM2 
(14%) 

TP53  mut  (32%);  gain  of  MDM2 
(31%) 

TP53  mut  (84%);  gain  of  MDM2 
(14%) 

TP53  mut  (75%);  gain  of 
MDM2  (30%) 

PIK3CA7PTEN  pathway 

PIK3CA  mut  (49%);  PTEN 
mut/loss  (13%);  INPP4B  loss  (9%) 

PIK3CA  mut  (32%)  PTEN  mut/loss 
(24%)iNPP4Bloss(16%) 

PIK3CA  mut  (7%);  PTEN  mutrioss 
(35%);INPP48loss(30%) 

PIK3CAmut(42%);PTEN 
mut4oss(19%);INPP4B 
loss  (30%) 

Cyclin  D1  amp  (38%); 

CDK4  gain  (24%) 

RBI  pathway 

Cydin  01  amp  (29%);  COK4  gain 
(14%);  low  expression  of 

CDENZO,  high  expression  of  H8l 

Cyclin  D1  amp  (58%);  CDK4  gain 
(25%) 

RBI  mut/loss  (20%);  cyclin  El 
amp  (9%);  high  expression  of 
CDKN2A;  lovr  expression  of  RBI 

mRNA  expression 

High  ER  cluster;  low  proliferation 

LovrerER  cluster;  high  proliferation 

Basal  signature;  high  proliferation 

HER2  amplicon  signature; 
high  proliferation 

Copy  number 

Most  diploid;  many  vn'th  quiet 
genomes;  Iq,  8q,  8pU  gain;  8p, 
16q  loss;  1  lql3.3  amp  (24%) 

Most  aneuploid;  many  vrilh  focal 
amp;  lq,^,8pllgain;8p,  I6q 
loss;  llq  13.3  amp  (51%); 

8pll.23  amp  (28%) 

Most  aneuploid;  high  genomic 
instability;  Iq,  10pgain;8p,5q 
loss;  MYC  focal  gain  (40%) 

Most  aneuploid;  high 
genomic  instability;  Iq,  8q 
gain;  8p  loss;  17ql2  focal 
fRRe2amp(71%) 

DNA  mutations 

PIK3CA  (49%);  TP53  (12%); 
GArA3  (14%);  mP3Kl  (14%) 

rP53  (32%);  PIK3CA  (32%); 
MAPSKI  (5%) 

TP53  (84%);  PIK3CA  (7%) 

TP53  (76%);  PIK3CA 
(42%);  PIK3RI  (8%) 

DNA  methylalion 

- 

Hypermelhylated  phenotype  for 
subset 

Hypomethylated 

Protein  expression 

High  oestrogen  signalling;  high 
MYB;  RPPA  reactive  subtypes 

Less  oestrogen  signalling;  high 
FOXMl  and  MYC;  RPPA  reactive 
subtypes 

High  expression  of  DNA  repair 
proteins,  PTEN  and  1NPP4B  loss 
signature  (pAKT) 

High  protein  and  phospho- 
protein  expression  of  EGFR 
and  HER2 

Percenlages  are  based  on  466  lumourowrlap  list  Amp,afTip?irtcalion;  mirt,  mutation. 


(Fig.  5).  Comparing  copy  number  landscapes,  we  observed  several 
common  features  between  ovarian  and  basal-like  tumours  including 
widespread  genomic  instability  and  common  gains  of  Iq,  3q,  8q  and 
12p,  and  loss  of  4q,  5q  and  8p  (Supplementary  Fig.  20A).  Using  a 
more  global  copy  number  comparison,  we  examined  the  overall 
fraction  of  the  genome  altered  and  the  overall  copy  number  correla¬ 
tion  of  ovarian  cancers  versus  each  breast  cancer  mRNA  subtype 
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Figure  5 1  Comparison  of  breast  and  serous  ovarian  carcinomas, 
a,  Significantly  enriched  genomic  alterations  Identified  by  comparingbasal-iike 
or  serous  ovarian  tumours  to  luminal  cancers,  b.  Inter-sample  correlations 
(yellow,  posith'e)  between  gene  transcription  profiles  of  breast  tumours 
(columns;  TCGA  data,  arranged  by  subt)pe)  and  profiles  of  cancers  from 
various  tissues  of  origin  (rows;  external  “TGEN  expO’  data  set,  GSE2I09) 
including  ovarian  cancers. 


(Supplementary  Fig.  20A,  B);  in  both  cases,  basal-like  tumours  were 
the  most  similar  to  the  serous  ovarian  carcinomas. 

We  systematically  looked  for  other  common  features  between 
serous  ovarian  and  basal-like  tumours  when  each  was  compared  to 
luminal.  We  identified:  (1)  BRCAI  Inactivation;  (2)  RBI  loss  and 
cyclin  El  amplification;  (3)  high  expression  of  AKT3;  (4)  MYC 
amplification  and  high  expression;  and  (5)  a  high  frequency  of 
TP53  mutations  (Fig.  5a) .  An  additional  supervised  analysis  of  a  large, 
external  multituinour  type  transcriptomlc  data  set  (Gene  Expression 
Omnibus  accession  GSE2109)  was  performed  where  each  TCGA 
(The  Cancer  Genome  Atlas)  breast  tumour  expression  profile  was 
compared  via  a  correlation  analysis  to  that  of  each  tumour  in  the 
multitumour  set.  Basal-like  breast  cancers  clearly  showed  high 
niRNA  expression  correlations  with  serous  ovarian  cancers,  as  well 
as  with  lung  squamous  carcinomas  (Fig.  5b).  A  PARADIGM  analysis 
that  calculates  whether  a  gene  or  pathway  feature  is  both  differentially 
activated  in  basal-iike  versus  luminal  cancers  and  has  higher  overall 
activity  across  the  TCGA  ovarian  samples  was  performed;  this  iden¬ 
tified  comparably  high  pathway  activity  of  the  HIFl-a/ARNT,  MYC 
and  FOXMl  regulatory  hubs  in  both  ovarian  and  basal-like  cancers 
(Supplementary  Fig.  20C).  The  common  findings  of  TP53,  RBI  and 
BRCAI  loss,  with  MYC  amplification,  strongly  suggest  that  these  are 
shared  drivi  ng  events  for  basal-like  and  serous  ovarian  carcinogenesis. 
This  suggests  that  common  therapeutic  approaches  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  which  Is  supported  by  the  activity  of  platinum  analogues  and 
taxanes  in  breast  basal-like  and  serous  ovarian  cancers. 

Given  that  most  basal-like  cancers  are  TNBCs,  finding  new  drug 
targets  for  this  group  Is  critical.  Unfortunately,  the  somatic  mutation 
repertoire  for  basal-like  breast  cancers  has  not  provided  a  common 
target  aside  from  BRCAI  and  BRCA2.  Here  we  note  that  —20%  of 
basal-like  tumours  had  a  germline  (h  =  12)  and/or  somatic  (n  =  8) 
BRCAI  or  BRCA2  variant,  which  suggests  that  one  In  five  basal-like 
patients  might  benefit  from  PARP  inhibitors  and/or  platinum  com¬ 
pounds'’-**.  The  copy  number  landscape  of  basal-like  cancers  showed 
multiple  amplifications  and  deletions,  some  of  which  may  provide 
therapeutic  targets  (Supplementary  Table  6).  Potential  targets  include 
losses  of  PTEM  and  INPP4B,  both  of  which  have  been  shown  to 
sensitize  cell  lines  to  PI(3)K  pathway  inhibitors”-”.  Interestingly, 
many  of  the  components  of  the  PI(3)K  and  RAS-RAF-MEKpathway 
were  amplified  (but  not  typically  mutated)  in  basal-like  cancers 
including  PIK3CA  (49%),  KRAS  (32%).  BRAP  (30%)  and  EGFR 
(23%).  Other  RTKs  that  are  plausible  drug  targets  and  amplified  in 
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some  basal-like  cancers  include  FGFRl,  FGFR2,  IGFRl,  KFR,  MET 
and  PDGFRA.  Finally,  the  PARADIGM  identification  of  high  HIFl- 
cn/ARNT  pathway  activity  suggests  that  these  malignancies  might  be 
susceptible  to  angiogenesis  inhibitors  and/or  bioreductive  drugs  that 
become  activated  under  hypoxic  conditions. 

Concluding  remaiks 

The  Integrated  molecular  analyses  of  breast  carcinomas  that  we 
report  here  significantly  extends  our  knowledge  base  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  likely  genomic  drivers  of  the  most 
common  breast  cancer  subtypes  (Table  1).  Our  novel  observation  that 
diverse  genetic  and  epigenetic  alterations  converge  phenotypically 
into  four  main  breast  cancer  classes  is  not  only  consistent  svith  con¬ 
vergent  evolution  of  gene  circuits,  as  seen  across  multiple  organisms, 
but  also  with  models  of  breast  cancer  clonal  expansion  and  In  vivo  cell 
selection  proposed  to  explain  the  phenotypic  heterogeneity  observed 
within  defined  breast  cancer  subtypes. 

METHODS  SUMMARY 

Specimens  were  obtained  from  patients  with  appropriate  consent  from  institutional 
review  boards.  Usingaco-isolation  protocol,  DNA  and  RNA  were  purified.  In  total. 
800  patients  were  assayed  on  at  least  one  platfomi.  Difl’erent  nimibers  of  patients 
were  used  for  each  platform  using  the  largest  number  of  patients  available  at  the 
time  of  data  freeze;  466  samples  (463  patients)  were  in  common  across  5  out  of  6 
platforms  (excluding  RPPA)  and  348  patients  were  in  common  on  6  out  of  6 
platfomis.  Technology  platforms  used  liKlude;  (1)  gene  expression  DNA  micro¬ 
arrays”;  (2)  DNA  methyiation  arrays;  (3)  miRNA  sequencing;  (4)  Afiymetrix  SNP 
arrays;  (5)  exome  sequencing;  and  (6)  reverse  phase  protein  arrays.  Each  platform, 
except  for  the  exome  sequencing,  was  used  in  a  de  novo  subtype  discovery  analysis 
(Supplementary  Methods)  and  then  included  inasingleanalysis  todeftnean  overall 
subtype  architecture.  Additional  integrated  across-platform  computational  ana¬ 
lyses  were  prefonned  including  PARADIGM”  and  MEMo*'. 
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Identification  of  differentially  expressed  genes  in  breast  tumors  from  African  American 
compared  to  Caucasian  women 

RE  Ellsworth,  LA  Field,  B  Love,  B  Deyarmin,  JA  Hooke,  CD  Shiiver 

Background:  Breast  tumors  from  African  American  women  (AAW)  have  less  favorable 
pathological  characteristics  and  higher  mortality  rates  than  Caucasian  women.  While 
socioeconomic  status  may  influence  prognosis,  biological  factors  are  also  likely  to 
contribute  to  tumor  behavior. 

Methods:  Patients  treated  within  an  equal-access  military  medical  center  were  matched 
by  age,  grade  and  ER  status.  Tumors  were  subjected  to  laser  microdissection  and  RNA 
hybridized  to  HG  U 133 A  2,0  microarrays.  Data  was  analyzed  using  Partek  Genomics 
Suite  using  a  cutoff  of  P<0.001, 1.5-fold  change.  Microarray  results  were  validated  by 
qRT-PCR. 

Results:  Twenty-six  pairs  of  matched  tumor  samples  were  identified.  Clinico- 
pathological  factors  did  not  differ  significantly  for  age  at  diagnosis,  tumor  size  or  stage, 
lymph  node,  hormone  receptor,  or  HER2  status.  Mortality  was  similar  between  the  two 
groups.  One  putative  and  nineteen  known  genes  were  differentially  expressed  between 
populations  with  five  genes  expressed  at  higher  and  15  genes  at  lower  levels  in  tumors 
from  AAW;  hierarchical  clustering  classified  23/26  AAW  and  26/26  CW  coiiectly. 
Differential  expression  was  validated  (P<0.001)  for  PSPHL  (higher  in  AAW)  and  LTF 
and  PSD3  (lower  in  AAW). 

Conclusions:  Despite  matching  of  tumors  by  pathological  characteristics  and  provision 
of  medical  care  in  an  equal-access  health  care  system,  a  molecular  signature 
differentiating  AAW  from  CW  tumors  was  detected,  supporting  a  model  in  which 
aggressive  tumor  phenotypes  are  driven  by  molecular  differences  within  the  tumors. 
These  differentially  expressed  genes  are  involved  in  immune  response,  cell  cycle  and 
metastasis  and  thus  may  contribute  to  the  poor  outcome  in  AAW. 


Molecular  characterization  of  breast  tumor-associated  adipose 

Lori  Field,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Ryan  van  Laar,  Jeff  Hooke,  Craig  Shriver,  Rachel  Ellsworth 


Background:  Having  long  been  thought  to  function  only  as  an  inert  energy  storage  depot,  the 
role  of  adipose  tissue  in  tumorigenesis  has  been  largely  ignored;  however.  Wii  i 
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I  Improved  understanding  of  the  role  of 
adipose  in  tumorigenesis  is  crucial  given  the  association  between  obesity  and  breast  cancer  risk 
in  post-menopausal  women,  increasing  rates  of  obesity  and  use  of  autologous  fat  transfer  in 
breast  reconstruction. 

Methods:  Adipose,  adjacent  to  and  distant  from  (>3  cm  from  the  closest  tumor  margin)  invasive 
breast  tumors,  was  laser  microdissected  from  20  post-menopausal  women,  and  from  20  post¬ 
menopausal  women  with  non-malignant  breast  disease.  Gene  expression  data  were  generated 
using  U133A  2.0  microarrays.  Data  were  analyzed  to  identify  significant  patterns  of  differential 
expression  between  adipose  classes,  at  the  individual  gene  and  molecular  pathway  level.  Gene 
expression  differences  were  validated  using  qRT-PCR  in  an  additional  set  of  30  specimens. 
Results:  SPPl,  RRM2,  MMP9  and  PLA2G7  were  expressed  at  >3-fold  (P<0.01)  higher  levels 
in  adjacent  adipose  compared  to  distant  adipose  from  the  same  breast.  A  number  of  immune 
response  genes  including  MARCO,  FABP7,  ELF5,  MYBPCl,  MMP7,  CLDN8,  HLA-DQBl 
and  HLA-DQAl  were  differentially  expressed  in  distant  adipose  compared  to  adipose  from  non- 
malignant  breasts.  The  most  significant  gene  expression  differences  were  detected  between 
tumor-adjacent  and  non-malignant  adipose,  with  >3 -fold  higher  expression  of  EGFL6  and 
ITGB2  and  >3-fold  lower  levels  of  PIP,  which  are  involved  in  growth,  proliferation,  and  cellular 
adhesion  in  adjacent  compared  to  non-malignant  adipose.  Pathway  analysis  revealed  that 
immune  response  differs  between  non-malignant,  distant  and  tumor  adjacent  adipose;  with  an 


enhanced  B-  and  T-cell  response  detected  in  adjacent  compared  to  distant  or  non-malignant 
adipose.  Inflammatory  response  as  well  as  DNA  transcription  and  replication  pathways  were 
differentially  expressed  in  distant  compared  to  non-malignant  adipose. 

Conclusions:  Gene  expression  levels  differ  in  breast  adipose,  depending  on  presence  of  and 
proximity  to  tumor  cells.  Adipose  adjacent  to  the  tumor  demonstrated  the  largest  immune 
response.  Although  an  enhanced  immune  response  may  reflect  a  reaction  to  surgical  insult  from 
the  original  biopsy,  genes  involved  in  cellular  proliferation,  degradation  of  the  extracellular 
matrix  and  angiogenesis  differentially  expressed  in  adjacent  compared  to  distant  or  non- 
malignant  adipose,  suggest  that  tumor-adjacent  adipose  may  be  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
invasion  of  the  primary  tumor.  These  data  thus  suggest  that  adipose  is  not  an  inert  component  of 
the  breast  microenvironment  but  plays  an  active  role  in  tumorigenesis. 
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Synopsis 

Analysis  of  allelic  imbalance  (AI)  in  tumors  from  patients  who  died  of  disease  are 
genetically  distinct  from  those  from  patients  with  >5  year  overall  survival.  In  addition, 
different  frequencies  of  AI  at  chromosomes  13ql4  and  16q22-q24  in  patients  who  died  of 
disease  within  five  years  of  diagnosis  suggests  that  patients  with  short-  and  long-term 
mortality  have  distinct  genetic  diseases. 
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Abstract 


Background:  Breast  cancer  is  a  heterogeneous  disease  and  patients  with  similar 
patliologies  and  treatments  may  have  different  clinical  outcomes.  Identification  of 
molecular  alterations  associated  with  disease  outcome  may  improve  risk  assessment  and 
treatments  for  aggressive  breast  cancer. 

Methods:  Allelic  imbalance  (AI)  data  was  generated  for  122  invasive  breast  tumors  with 
known  clinical  outcome.  Levels  and  patterns  of  AI  were  compared  between  patients  who 
died  of  disease  (DOD)  and  those  with  long-term  (>5  years)  survival  (LTS)  using  Student 
t-test  and  chi-square  analysis  with  a  significance  value  of  P<0.05. 

Results:  Levels  of  AI  were  significantly  higher  in  tumors  from  the  31  DOD  patients 
(28.6%)  compared  to  the  91  LTS  patients  (20.1%).  AI  was  found  significantly  more 
frequently  in  DOD  compared  to  LTS  tumors  at  chromosomes  7q31,  8p22-p21, 13ql4, 
17pl3.3, 17pl3.1, 18q21  and  22ql2.3.  When  patients  who  died  within  5  years  of 
diagnosis  and  those  who  died  >5  years  were  evaluated  separately,  the  frequency  of  AI  at 
chi-omosome  13ql4  was  significantly  higher  in  long-term  DOD  patients  than  short-term 
DOD  or  LTS  patients  and  AI  at  clnomosome  16q22-q24  was  significantly  lower  in  short¬ 
term  compared  to  long-term  DOD  or  LTS  patients. 

Conclusion:  Tumors  from  DOD  compared  to  LTS  patients  are  marked  by  increased 
genomic  instability  and  AI  at  chromosomes  7q31,  8p22-p21, 17pl3.3, 17pl3.1, 18q21 
and  22ql2.3.  In  addition,  AI  at  chi-omosome  16q22-q24  is  associated  with  early  mortality 
and  at  chromosome  13ql4  with  late  mortality,  suggesting  that  patients  with  short-  and 
long-term  mortality  may  have  distinct  genetic  diseases. 
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Introduction 


Although  mortality  rates  from  breast  cancer  have  decreased  since  1990,  it  is 
estimated  that  39,520  women  will  die  from  breast  cancer  in  201 1  (1),  Pathological 
characteristics  such  as  architecture,  differentiation,  size  and  presence  of  local  or  distant 
metastasis,  estrogen  receptor  (ER),  progesterone  receptor  (PR)  and  HER2  expression  are 
all  considered  when  predicting  prognosis  and  determining  the  most  effective  treatment 
options.  At  the  molecular  level,  breast  tumors  have  additional  levels  of  variability,  with  at 
least  five  breast  subtypes  based  on  patterns  of  differential  gene  expression  (2;3).  This 
pathological  and  molecular  heterogeneity  influences  prognosis  and  treatment:  in  a  study 
of 2,929  breast  cancer  patients,  despite  use  of  identical  treatment  modalities  for  patients 
with  similar  pathological  characteristics,  clinical  outcomes  were  highly  variable  (4). 

This  complexity  suggests  that  the  current  standard  of  care  approach  to  medicine, 
which  is  based  on  averaging  responses  across  large  cohorts,  is  insufficient  to  manage 
breast  cancer.  In  contrast,  personalized  medicine  provides  care  and  treatment  based  on 
the  individual  characteristics  of  the  tumor.  For  example,  molecular  profiling  has 
improved  pathological  classification  of  tumors;  molecular  tests  such  as  MammaPrint® 
and  Oncotype  DX™  can  provide  estimates  of  the  odds  of  recuirence  and  be  used  to 
discriminate  those  patients  requiring  aggressive  treatment  from  those  who  would  not 
benefit  from  cytotoxic  regimens  (5-7).  These  RNA-based  signatures  are,  however,  not 
100%  accurate  and  can  be  affected  by  confounding  factors  such  as  RNA  integrity  and 
contamination  of  the  tumor  signature  by  stroma  (8). 
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Because  DNA  is  more  stable  than  RNA  and  genomic  alterations  are  not 
transiently  affected  by  physiological  conditions,  identification  of  copy  number  alterations 
in  primary  breast  tumors  may  provide  a  more  stable  assessment  of  the  underlying  genetic 
composition  of  tumors  with  different  phenotypes  and  behaviors.  To  identify 
chromosomal  alterations  associated  with  poor  prognosis,  we  subjected  primary  breast 
tumors  from  patients  who  died  of  disease  (DOD)  or  survived  >5  years  post-diagnosis  to 
allelic  imbalance  (AI)  analysis.  Data  from  DOD  patients  was  forther  stratified  by 
whether  patients  had  short-  (DOD  within  five  years  of  diagnosis)  or  long-term  (DOD  > 
five  years  post-diagnosis)  mortality  to  determine  whether  short-  and  long-term  mortality 
has  different  molecular  characteristics. 


Materials  and  Methods 

Tissue  and  blood  samples  from  CBCP  patients  (n=149)  were  collected  with 
approval  from  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  Human  Use  Committee  and 
Institutional  Review  Board.  All  subjects  emnlled  in  the  CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to 
participate  and  gave  written  informed  consent.  Clinical  information  was  collected  for  all 
CBCP  samples  using  questionnaires  designed  by  and  administered  under  the  auspices  of 
the  CBCP. 

Paraffin-embedded  primary  breast  tumors  from  149  female  patients  were  obtained 
from  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  Pathology  Laboratory  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC).  To  ensure  consistency,  diagnosis  of  all  tumor  samples 
were  made  by  one  pathologist  from  hemotoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E)  stained  slides;  staging 
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was  performed  using  guidelines  defined  by  the  AJCC  Cancer  Staging  Manual  seventh 
edition  (9)  and  grade  was  assigned  using  the  Bloom-Riehardson  system  of  classification 
(10;1 1).  Estrogen  receptor  (ER),  progesterone  receptor  (PR)  and  HER2  status  were 
determined  by  immunohisto chemical  (IHC)  analysis  (MDR  Global,  Windber,  PA);  cases 
with  HER2  scores  =  2+  were  then  evaluated  by  fluorescence  in  situ  hybridization  using 
the  PathVysion®  HER-2  DNA  Probe  kit  (Abbott  Laboratories,  Abbott  Park,  IL). 

DNA  was  obtained  from  homogeneous  populations  of  primary  breast  tumor  cells 
following  laser-assisted  microdissection  on  an  ASLMD  laser  microdissection  system 
(Leica  Microsystems,  Wetzlar,  Germany)  (12).  All  microdissected  sections  were 
examined  by  the  CBCP  pathologist,  who  identified  and  marked  regions  of  tumor  before 
dissection.  The  integrity  of  multiple  serial  sections  was  established  by  pathological 
verification  of  the  first  and  last  sections  stained  with  H&E.  Referent  DNA  for  the  CBCP 
samples  was  obtained  from  blood  clots  using  Clotspin  and  Puregene  DNA  purification 
kits  (Qiagen,  Valencia,  CA). 

Microsatellite  markers  were  amplified  as  previously  described  (13).  Genotypes 
were  determined  using  Genetic  Profiler  version  2.0  software  and  AI  detected  using  the 
formula  (T1/T2)/(N1/N2)  where  T1  and  N1  represent  the  peak  heights  of  the  less  intense 
alleles  and  T2  and  N2  represent  the  peak  heights  of  the  more  intense  alleles  of  the  tumor 
and  referent  samples,  respectively  (1 4).  Each  chromosomal  region  was  represented  by 
two  polymorphic  markers,  and  AI  was  defined  according  to  the  following  criteria:  (1) 
when  at  least  one  marker  for  a  given  region  showed  an  allelic  ratio  <0.35,  the  region  was 
considered  to  show  AI,  (2)  when  neither  marker  had  an  allelic  ratio  <0.35  and  at  least  one 
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marker  was  informative,  the  region  was  considered  normal,  and  (3)  when  both  markers 
were  homozygous,  the  region  was  considered  uninformative. 

Comparison  of  the  clinicopathological  factors  and  levels  and  patterns  of  AI 
clinical  status  were  performed  using  Student’s  t-test  and  Fisher’s  exact  tests.  Comparison 
of  survival  curves  was  determined  using  a  log-rank  (Mantel-Cox)  test  (GraphPad  Prism™ 
V.  5.04).  A  significance  value  of  P  <0.05  was  used  for  all  analyses. 

Results 

Clinicopathological  characteristics 

Of  the  149  patients  whose  tumor  DNA  was  subjected  to  AI  analysis,  13  were  lost 
to  follow-up  before  five  years  and  14  died  of  other  causes  (DOC);  these  patients  were  not 
included  in  further  analyses.  Thirty-one  patients  were  DOD;  seven  died  more  than  five 
years  post-diagnosis  (average  82  months,  range  62-90  months)  while  24  died  within  five 
years  of  diagnosis  (average  26  months,  range  1-50  months).  The  average  survival  time  in 
the  91  patients  who  were  alive  >5  years  (LTS)  after  diagnosis  was  78  months  (range  60- 
130  months).  When  comparing  clinicopathological  factors  between  DOD  and  LTS 
patients,  ethnicity  and  histological  type  did  not  differ  significantly,  however,  tumors  in 
DOD  patients  were  diagnosed  at  a  younger  age  (average  53.3  years  in  DOD  and  59.2 
years  in  LTS  patients)  and  were  significantly  larger,  of  higher  stage  and  grade,  and  more 
likely  to  have  positive  lymph  node  status  and  to  be  of  the  triple  negative  subtype  (Table 
1). 

AI  in  DOD  and  LTS  tumors 
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Overall  levels  of  AI  were  significantly  higher  in  DOD  (29%)  compared  to  LTS  (20%) 
tumors.  When  stratified  by  chromosomal  region,  AI  was  found  significantly  more 
frequently  in  DOD  compared  to  LTS  tumors  at  chromosomes  7q31,  8p22-p21, 13ql4, 
17pl3.3, 17pl3.1, 18q21  and  22ql2.3  and  more  significantly  in  LTS  compared  to  DOD 
tumors  at  chromosome  16q22-q24  (Table  2). 

Survival  curves  were  generated  for  each  chromosome  region.  Survival  analysis  through 
80  months  supported  a  significant  (P<0.05)  association  between  AI  at  regions  7q31, 
8p22-p21, 17pl3.3,  17pI3.1, 18q21  and  22ql2.3  and  decreased  survival  (Figure  1). 

AI  in  short-term  DOD  compared  to  long-term  DOD 

Although  the  sample  size  of  patients  who  died  of  disease  more  than  five  years  after 
diagnosis  was  small  (n=7),  levels  and  patterns  of  AI  were  compared  between  short-  and 
long-term  DOD  patients.  Levels  of  AI  did  not  differ  significantly  between  short-term 
(27%)  and  long-term  DOD  (34%).  The  frequency  of  AI  at  chromosome  13ql4  was 
significantly  higher  in  long-term  DOD  (71%)  compared  to  either  short-term  DOD  (26%) 
or  LTS  (15%)  patients.  The  effect  of  AI  at  chromosome  13ql4  on  long-term  survival  is 
seen  in  Figure  2  where  the  survival  curves  begin  to  differ  significantly  only  after  60 
months.  In  contrast,  AI  at  chromosome  I6q22-q24  was  significantly  higher  in  both  in 
long-term  DOD  (43%)  and  LTS  (36%)  compared  to  short-term  DOD  (10%)  patients. 
When  survival  analysis  was  performed  using  only  patients  who  died  within  five  years  of 
diagnosis,  patients  with  AI  at  chr'omosome  16q22-q24  had  significantly  improved 
survival  compared  to  those  with  retention  of  cliromosorne  16q22-q24  (Figure  2). 
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Discussion 


Although  breast  cancer  treatment  regimens  are  based  largely  on  tumor  characteristics 
such  as  tumor  size  and  grade,  ER,  PR  and  HER2  status,  traditional  pathological 
evaluation  is  imperfect  in  predicting  outcome  (4).  Molecular  signatures  may  be  more 
accurate  prognostic  tools  than  histological  evaluation;  identification  of  intrinsic  subtypes 
based  on  gene  expression  data  separates  breast  tumors  into  different  groups  that  have 
different  biological  characteristics,  behaviors,  rates  of  recurrence  and  sites  of  metastasis. 
Breast  tumors  can  be  classified  by  their  intrinsic  subtypes  based  on  different  patterns  of 
gene  expression  (3),  and  these  subtypes  have  been  associated  with  differences  in  relapse- 
free  and  overall  survival  with  basal-like  and  HER2  positive  subtypes  having  the  shortest 
survival  times  (15).  Not  only  do  intrinsic  subtypes  have  different  prognoses,  but  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  each  subtype  has  preferential  sites  of  metastasis:  bone  was  the 
predominant  site  of  relapse  in  luminal  and  HER2  positive  tumors  but  was  infi’equent  in 
basal-like  tumors.  In  contrast,  basal-like  tumors  had  frequent  relapse  in  brain,  lung  and 
distant  lymph  nodes  (16;17). 

While  these  data  highlight  the  differences  in  behavior  between  different  molecularly- 
defined  groups,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  tumors  with  aggressive  behavior 
share  common  genetic  alterations,  regardless  of  phenotype.  Within  our  dataset,  a  set  of 
seven  clu'omosomal  regions  were  altered  at  significantly  higher  frequencies  in  tumors 
from  patients  who  died  of  disease,  despite  these  tumors  representing  a  range  of 
pathological  and  molecular  subtypes.  Clu-omosomal  alterations  in  a  number  of  these 
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regions  have  been  previously  associated  with  decreased  survival  in  breast  cancer  patients, 
including  loss  of  heterozygosity  of  chromosome  7q31,  8p22-p21,  and  17pl3.3,  and  copy 
number  alterations  of  8p,  13q  and  1 8q  (18-21).  In  addition  to  these  chi'omosomal 
changes,  altered  expression  of  genes  from  these  regions  including  the  MET  proto¬ 
oncogene  on  chromosome  7q31,  mitochondrial  tumor  suppressor  1  (MTUSl)  gene  on 
clu'omosome  8p22,  tumor  protein  53  (TP53)  on  17pl3.1  and  B-cell  CLL/lymphoma  2 
(BCL2)  on  chromosome  18q21  have  been  associated  with  survival  differences  (22-25). 

Two  LTS  patients  were  diagnosed  with  stage  IV  breast  cancer;  patient  1,  diagnosed 
with  metastasis  to  the  liver,  and  patient  2,  diagnosed  with  bone  metastasis;  have  survived 
85  months  and  86  months,  respectively.  Although  patient  1  has  levels  of  AI  similar  to 
those  in  the  DOD  patients  (29%),  levels  of  AI  were  low  (9%)  in  patient  2.  Importantly, 
neither  patient  had  detectable  AI  at  7q31,  8p22-p21,  13ql4,  17pl3.3,  17pl3.1,  18q21  or 
22ql2.3.  In  contrast  to  these  late-stage  patients  with  LTS,  nine  patients  were  diagnosed 
with  early-stage  (I  or  II)  disease  but  died  of  disease.  Within  these  patients,  the  average 
level  of  AI  was  37.6%  (range  9-67%).  All  but  one  of  these  early-stage  DOD  patients  had 
AI  at  at  leasfone  of  the  seven  loci  associated  with  DOD. 

The  genetic  differences  between  patients  who  were  DOD  within  five  years  diagnosis 
and  those  that  died  >  five  years  may  provide  a  modei  for  early  and  late  breast  cancer 
mortality.  The  two  groups  of  patients  had  similar  overall  levels  and  patterns  of  AI  except 
at  chi-omosomes  13ql4  and  16q22-q24.  Chromosomal  alterations  at  16q22-q24  have 
been  associated  with  favorable  tumor  characteristics  such  as  low-grade,  higher  age  at 
diagnosis,  positive  ER  status  and  the  luminal  A  subtype,  which  has  the  most  favorable 
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prognosis  (26-28).  Loss  of  chromosome  16q22  and  decreased  expression  of  genes  from 
cln-omosome  16q22  and  16q24  have  also  been  associated  with  improved  survival  (29;30). 
These  data  suggest  metastasis  promoting  genes  exist  within  these  regions;  loss  or  AI  at 
these  regions  such  as  seen  at  significantly  higher  levels  in  LTS  (36%)  and  DOD  patients 
who  died  >5  years  diagnosis  (43%),  would  therefore  be  protective,  while  in  the  short¬ 
term  DOD  (1 0%)  patients,  retention  of  this  region  may  promote  early  DOD.  In  contrast, 
a  high  frequency  of  AI  at  chromosome  13qI4  was  detected  in  71%  of  late-term  DOD 
patients  but  only  26%  of  shoit-term  DOD  and  15%  of  LTS  patients.  Dysfunction  of  the 
retinoblastoma  (RBI)  gene,  which  maps  to  chromosome  13ql4,  has  been  associated  with 
increased  risk  for  cancer-specific  death,  in  patients  who  have  survived  at  least  five  years 
from  diagnosis  (31).  Thus,  AI  at  cluomosome  16q22-q24  may  protect  against  early 
lethality  while  AI  at  chi-omosome  13ql4  drives  long-term  DOD. 

In  conclusion,  tumors  from  patients  who  died  from  breast  cancer  differ  at  the 
chi-omosomal  level  from  patients  with  good  prognosis.  The  higher  frequency  of  AI  in 
DOD  tumors  suggests  that  increased  genomic  instability  is  associated  with  poor 
prognosis.  In  addition,  AI  at  chi-omosomes  7q31,  8p22-p21, 17pl3.3, 17pl3.1, 18q21 
and  22ql2.3  may  contribute  to  overall  less  favorable  prognosis,  while  retention  of 
clironiosome  16q22-q24  is  associated  with  early  mortality  and  at  chromosome  13ql4 
with  late  mortality.  These  data  improve  our  understanding  of  the  molecular 
undeipinnings  of  breast  cancer  mortality  and  suggest  patients  with  short-  and  long-term 
mortality  may  have  distinct  genetic  diseases. 
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acceptable  in  any  circumstances.  If  you  are  unable  to  submit  your  manuscript  via 
Manuscript  Central,  please  contact  the  Editorial  Office  . 
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Figure  legends 

Figure  1.  Survival  curves  of  the  six  chromosomal  regions  associated  with  significant 
differences  in  survival  between  patients  with  and  without  AI.  Red  circles  =  tumors 
demonstrating  AI,  blue  squares  =  tumors  without  detectable  AI. 

Figure  2.  Survival  ciu-ves  for  patients  with  short-term  and  long-term  survival.  For 
chi-omosome  13ql4,  survival  curves  between  patients  with  and  without  AI  only  being  to 
separate  after  60  months,  suggesting  that  alteration  of  13 ql 4  is  associated  with  long-term 
mortality.  For  chi'omosome  16q22-q24,  only  the  patients  with  short-term  mortality  were 
included  in  survival  analysis;  here,  those  patients  with  AI  at  chi'omosome  16q22-q24  (red 
circles)  have  significantly  better  survival  than  those  with  retention  of  chromosome 
16q22-q24  (blue  squares). 
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Table  1.  Clinical  and  pathological  features  of  122  invasive  breast  tumor  specimens.  P-values  listed  as  NS  (not  significant)  >0.05. 

LTS  DOD  P-value  (LTS  vs.  DOD) 

_ _ (n.=91) _ (n-31)  _ 

Age  at  diagnosis  P<0.005 
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fa ucer S”*  •^‘emiou,  and  growth  of  breast 

Mve?  Somia,^.  Richaid  MuraJ '  and  Craig 

I  ',  rrlf  n—  Biology,  Windber  Research  Institute,  Windber,  PA  15963 

z.  llM-Biosciences,  Johnstown,  PA  15901 

3.  Depaitnient  of  Suigery,  Waiter-Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC  20902 

Triple  negative  (T^  breast  cancers  are  defined  by  a  lack  of  expression  of  estrosen 
progesterone,  and  her-2/neu  receptors.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  TN  breast  caLers  have  a 

herapres  fo  TN  breast  cancer  patients,  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  growth  and 

We  utilized  three  TN  breast  cancer  cell  lines  tHCC3 8  HCClsnA  Mr'r'iQQ'7\  j  i 

tLftSlN  cTr^^"'T^  of  gio^h,  migration,  and’invasion.  FACS  analyseT^L^tSer 

Eslr  libhih Ir'  of  CD44"CD24-"°>ithelial  specific  antigen 

(ESA)  .  An  iiAibitoiy  antibody  against  exon  vlO  of  CD44  significantly  inhibited  thi-ee 

of  tumor  cells.  Importantly,  this  antibody  also  inhibited 
alpha2betal/alpha3betal  mtegrins-mediated  migration  and  invasion  into  matrigel  These 
results  suggest  that  CD44  harboring  exon  10  facilitates  progression  and  metastasis  of  TN  breast 
cancer  cells  in  vivo  by  enhancing  growth,  migration,  and  inLion.  We  a^o  demll^d 
th^s  exon  interacts  with  a  cell  surface  tyrosine  kinase,  EphA2.  Thus,  we  hypo“e 

plays  a  key  lole  in  facilitating  invasion  and  metastasis. 

udlfed  SELEX  we  have 

t  hzed  SELEX  (systematic  evolution  of  ligands  by  exponential  enrichment)  to  isolate  DNA 

^tamers  that  specifically  recognize  exon  vlO  of  CD44.  DNA  aptamers  are  fonctional 

mo  ecu  f  T  n  '"PP'^'P"!^^®  sequence  and  structure  to  form  a  complex  with  a  target 

.  ypically,  dissociation  constants  for  these  aptamer-target  complexes  are  in  the  hivh 
p.co-mote  to  low  nano-molat  .ange,  which  is  compamble  to  antfbodie“  *e  to  oS 
ease  of  chemical  synthesis  and  modifications  of  oligonucleotides,  DNA  aptamers  that 
recognize  cancer  cells  will  be  easier  to  develop  and  have  a  great  /mpact  for  le  nexfl^^^^^ 
of  strategies  for  cancer  detection,  diagnosis,  and  therapy.  We  describe  the  development  of 

function-blocking  DNA  aptamers  specific  for  exon  vlO  of  CD44  that  inhibits  TO  breast 
cancer  invasion  and  metastasis. 


By  Mass  Communication 
Specialist  Seaman 
Dion  Dawson 
NSAB  Public  Affairs 
_ staff  writer 

With  physical  readiness  tests 
(PRT)  season  here  once  again. 
Naval  Support  Activity  Bethesda 
(NSAB)  is  using  the  current  PRT 
cycle  as  an  opportunity  to  stand  its 
first  cycle  independent  of  the  Wal¬ 
ter  Reed  National  Military  Medical 
Center  (WRNMMC). 

“NSAB  independently  conduct¬ 
ing  its  own  physical  readiness  test¬ 
ing  represents  an  important  mile¬ 
stone  in  further  establishing  the  in¬ 
stallation  as  a  member  of  Naval  In- 
stallations  Command,"  said  Capt. 
Frederick  Ifass,  commanding  officer 
ofNSAB. 

All  personnel  assigned  to  NSAB 
will  now  fall  under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  exception  of  those 
currently  enrolled  in  the  Fitness 
Enhancement  Progiam  (FEP);  they 
will  still  fail  under  the  WRNMMC. 
At  the  completion  of  this  cycle,  the 
Command  Fitness  Leader  (CFL) 


See  PRT  page  7 


Naval  Support  Activity  Bethesda  command  fitness  leaders  watch  closely 
up  portion  of  the  Navy's  semi-annual  physical  readiness  test. 


Shriver  Leads  U.S.  Military  Cancer  InsMe  to  Excellence 


ftsMo  fcy  Swjh  rorcr.47 

Col,  Craig  Shriver  was  recently 
named  Interim  director  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Cancer  Institute. 
He  Is  also  the  director  and  prin¬ 
cipal  investigator  of  the  Clinical 
Breast  Care  Project  and  Chief  of 
General  Surgery  at  Walter  Reed 
Bethesda. 


By  Sarah  Fortney 
Journal  ataff  writer 

Col.  (Dr.)  Craig  Shriver  knew  he 
wanted  to  make  a  difference  in 
breast  cancer  research,  long  before  it 
hit  home. 

Named  interim  director  of  the 
Cancer  Center  at  Walter  Reed 
Bethesda  in  February  2010,  Shriver 
graduated  cum  laude  fitnn  Albright 
College,  hr  Reading,  Pa.,  with  a  bach- 
eloF s  degree  in  biochemistry  in  1980. 
He  tlien  earned  Iris  medical  degree  in 
1984  from  Temple  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  in  Pliiladelphta. 

"I  knew  I  wanted  to  make  an  im¬ 
pact  as  a  cancer  surgeon.  There  was 
a  lot  we  didn't  know  about  cancer  in 
general,"  he  said.  Considering 
breast  cancer  is,  and  has  been,  the 
most  common  cancer  amongst 
women,  "I  felt  early  in  my  career 


that's  an  area  where  I  could  make  a 
difference,"  Shriver  said, 

While  attending  medical  scliool  on 
an  Army  scholarship,  he  found  his 
passion  for  serving  in  the  military 
and  completed  his  general  surgery 
residency  at  the  former  Waiter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  in 
1989.  Shriver  was  later  selected  for 
an  advanced  fellowship  in  surgical 
oncology  at  the  Memorial  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Cancer  Center  in  New  York. 
During  his  career,  he  has  published 
more  than  200  academic  papers  in¬ 
cluding  those  on  lymph  node  biopsy 
in  breast  cancer.  His  publications  are 
included  in  the  New  England  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Medicine. 

In  1993,  alter  completing liis  fellow- 
sliip,  he  returned  to  WRAMC  as  a  gen- 
ei-al  surgeon,  and  later  became  cliief  of 
surgical  oncology  two  years  later. 

After  Ills  fii'st  of  two  deployments 


to  Afghanistan,  in  2007,  he  returned 
home  to  learn  Iris  wife  had  been  di¬ 
agnosed  with  breast  cancer. 

"It's  different  being  on  this  side, 
versus  that  side,"  he  said,  pointing 
across  his  desk  where  a  patient 
might  sit,  then  to  his  lab  coat. 

Hie  advancements  in  research 
aided  his  wife's  successful  recovery, 
he  said.  “She  was  the  beneficiary  of 
everything  we've  learned  in  the  last 
20  years." 

He  I'ecalled  how  far  breast  cancer- 
treatment  has  advanced, 

"^Vl^en  I  first  started  as  a  young 
surgeon,  a  woman  with  breast  can¬ 
cer  would  coitre  in  with  a  large  tu¬ 
mor  and  would  need  a  mastectomy, 
and  all  of  her  lymph  nodes  re¬ 
moved.  We  would  treat  every  pa¬ 
tient  with  breast  cancer  the  same 

See  CANCER  page? 
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Preparing  to  Weather  the  Storm 


By  Joe  Maori 

NSAB  Public  Affairs  Officer 

Every  season  has  its  share  of  potentially  de¬ 
structive  weather  events  and  summer  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Naval  District  Washington  installa¬ 
tions  must  stay  aware  of  these  threats  and  en¬ 
sure  the  region  is  properly  prepared  for  natu¬ 
ral  disasters. 

The  Navy  prepares  for  the  threat  of  tropical 
cyclones  with  a  yearly  exercise  called  HUR- 
REX/Citadel  Gale.  The  purpose  of  this  annual 
exercise  is  to  prepare  commands  to  respond  to 
weather  threats  to  U.S.  coastal  regions,  and  to 
maintain  the  ability  to  deploy  forces  even  un¬ 
der  the  most  adverse  weather  conditions. 
HURREX  12  is  currently  underway  and  runs 
until  April  27. 

Naval  Support  Activity  Bethesda  (NSAB) 
will  participate  in  HURREX  12  through  sever¬ 
al  “behind  the  scenes"  events  designed  to  test 
the  installation's  ability  to  prepare  for  destruc¬ 
tive  weather. 

According  to  NSAB  Director  of  Emergency 
Management  Ron  Kunz,  many  people  in  the  re¬ 
gion  often  focus  on  adver-se  winter  weather  but 
forget  to  prepare  for  hurricane  seasotr  which 
generally  runs  from  June  1  to  Nov.  30. 

"People  seem  to  remember  events  like 
‘Snowrnageddon’,  but  because  we  feel  like  we’re 
inland  here,  we  don't  tend  to  get  too  worried 
about  hurricanes,  but  even  inland  they  can 
generate  very  strong  wind  and  rain,"  said 
Kunz. 

An  event  scheduled  to  test  the  installation's 
response  to  destructive  weather,  is  the  evacu¬ 
ation  exercise  of  Tranquility  Hall,  which  hous¬ 
es  wounded  warriors. 

One  of  the  key  criteria’s  for  success  during 
the  evacuation  is  the  100  percent  accountabil¬ 
ity  of  all  personnel  in  Building  62,  because  the 
command  considers  the  safety  of  its  service 
members  and  their  families  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  priority,  especially  during  violent  weather. 


Accountability  is  emphasized  before,  during 
and  after  destructive  weather. 

”We  will  be  coordinating  with  local  fire  and 
rescue  to  test  our  Mutual  Aid  Response  agree¬ 
ments  and  our  ability  to  immediately  respond 
to  a  required  evacuation  in  difficult  condi¬ 
tions,"  said  Kunz. 

The  evacuation  drill  will  take  place  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Affected  residents  of  Building  62  will  re¬ 
ceive  fliers  to  help  them  prepare  for  the  event. 

"The  intent  of  this  event  is  to  balance  our 
ability  to  properly  provide  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  wounded  warrioi-s  during  an  in¬ 
cident,  while  also  trying  to  make  the  exercise 
as  minimally  disruptive  as  possible,"  said 
NSAB  Executive  Director  Bill  Meekins, 

For  more  information  on  preparing  for  de¬ 
structive  weather,  please  visit  the  Naval  Safety 
Center  website  at;  http:l  lwwiv.public.nauy.in 
il  i  nausafecen  /  Documents  /  media  isafetips/f- 
m  i  iiurricane.doc 

For  more  information  on  Navy  Family  Emer¬ 
gency  Preparedness,  please  visit:  http.i  iww 
uxcnic  nauy.mil  iCNICJiQ_Site  i  WhatWeDo  iF 
ainily Line  i  Family  Preparedness  i  indcx.Iilm 


PRT 
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and  Assistant  Command  Fitness  Leadeis 
(ACFLs)  will  work  together  to  stand  up  NSAB's 
own  FEP. 

"This  is  an  amazing  opportunity  to  show 
pride  in  our  command,"  said  Master-At-Anns 
1st  Class  Michael  Gainba,  NSAB  CFL.  "Our 
first  time  conducting  a  PRT  shows  tlie  contin¬ 
ued  growth  as  a  command.  Besides  the  fact  it's 
the  first  one,  the  program  itself  is  critical  to 
both  the  Navy  and  NSAB  as  a  way  to  assess  the 
physical  readiness  of  Sailors.  At  the  completion 
of  this  cycle,  myself  and  the  ACFLs  will  work 
together  to  provide  the  Commanding  Officer  an 
assessment  of  his  Sailors." 

To  become  a  CFL,  Gamba  had  to  attend  a 
Command  Fitness  Leader  Course.  The  pre-req¬ 
uisites  for  the  class  were  an  excellent  or  above 
on  the  last  PRT,  recommended  by  the  conunand 
in  the  form  of  a  Letter  of  Designation  and  a 
non-smoke  status. 

"II  gives  me  a  good  feeling  overall,"  Gamba 
said  about  liis  selection  as  the  CFL.  "The  devel¬ 


opment  of  a  culture  of  fitness  within  the  Navy 
has  become  an  ever-increasing  focus  to  the 
Navy.  Physical  readiness  as  a  whole  has  taken 
on  a  bigger  spotlight  when  it  comes  to  retention 
tools  such  as  Perfonn  to  Serve,  a  member's  eval¬ 
uation  and  a  part  of  shaping  that  eultui-e.  Un¬ 
derstand,  as  the  CFL,  I  am  overall  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  program,  but  it  is  a 
team  effort  to  complete  the  administration  and 
coordination  of  the  events,"  he  said.  The  same 
requirements  I  had  to  meet,  Irad  to  be  met  by 
the  ACFLs  as  well." 

Tlie  ACFLs  assist  in  the  coordination  of  PRTs, 
tracking  i-equired  documents,  and  leading  coor¬ 
dinated  physical  training  sessions. 

"Being  an  ACFL  is  a  rewarding  position  to 
have,"  said  Master-At-Arms  3rd  Class  Ian 
Hamilton  witli  NSAB  security  forces.  "I  am  able 
to  stay  in  shape  and  help  my  command  at  the 
same  time.  The  same  hard  work  and  effort  I  ap¬ 
ply  for  my  own  PRT  score,  I  use  to  help  my  sliip- 
mates.  If  tliere  is  anything  I  can  do  to  make  sure 
they  are  successful,  I  do  it." 

With  the  <ycle  cuirently  underway  until  May 
18,  Sailors  are  encouraged  to  contact  Gamba  at 
(301)  295-2658  to  schedule  their  PRT. 


CANCER 
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and  the  cultural  awareness,"  Shriver  said.  People 
were  ashamed  of  having  breast  cancer  due  to  lack 
of  awareness  and  screeirlng  programs  that  are 
available  today  25  years  later. 

“Women  know  they  have  to  take  care  of  tbem- 
selv^,  and  screening  programs  are  available,"  he 
continued.  'In  additiott  to  that,  weVe  gone  from  air 
era  when  everybody's  treated  the  same,  to  individ¬ 
ualized  treatment." 

It's  now  common  knowledge  that  every  woman's 
breast  cancer  is  unique,  he  added. 

"We've  gone  from  one-size-fits-all,  to  very  focused 
treatment,"  he  said.  "We  can  be  much  more  targets 
ed.  We  can  identify  exactly  what  type  of  tumor  it  is, 
save  the  breast,  just  take  out  the  tumor  and  be  very 
targeted  with  the  lymph  nodes,  assess  those,  and 
then  do  a  genetic  analysis  of  the  timior  itself,  then 
give  the  treatment  based  on  that  person's  tumor, 
not  somebody  else's  tumor." 

Shriver  continued,  it's  peace  of  mind  knowing 
these  available  resources  will  continue  to  advance 
for  his  teenage  daughter  and  son's  generation. 
Pointing  to  a  picture  of  his  diildren,  he  said  theyll 
have  the  opportunity  to  undergo  testing  now  to 
learn  w’hether  they  might  cany  the  gene  for  breast 
cancer  later  in  life. 

To  continue  enhancing  breast  cancer  care,  as 
well  as  oircology,  at  Walter  Reed  Bethesda,  the 
USMCI  will  be  incorporated,  and  dissolved,  into 
the  medical  center's  Comprehensive  Cancer  Cen¬ 
ter  over  the  next  six  months,  he  said .  Comprised  of 
military  and  civilian  oncologists  who  develop  can¬ 
cer  reseai'ch,  education  and  care  for  the  military, 
the  USMCI  will  enhance  tire  services  already  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  cancer  center.  This  includes  the 
Prostate  Project,  GYN  oncology  project,  the  Breast 
IVoject,  Medical  Oncology,  Radiation  Oncology,  Pe¬ 
diatric  Oncology,  and  the  Biobauldng  Initiatives 
tmder  Pathology. 

"It's  an  organization  where  many  elements  are 
coming  together  with  one  goal  of  [providing]  the 
best  cancer  care  in  Uie  Department  of  Defense,  and 
in  the  natron,  for  oru- beneficiaries,"  Shriver  added. 
"We  seek  to  continue  to  improve  that." 

He  noted  that  tire  cancer  center's  core  elements 
-  now  a  cuinrination  of  best  practices  from  \VRAMC 
aird  the  former  National  Naval  Medical  Center  - 
have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  decade,  arrd 
is  the  military's  only  carreer  center.  Funded  directly 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  center  has  ap- 
pUed  for  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  designa- 
tioir,  an  adrievement  only  40  civilian  centers  in  the 
nation  have  earned,  he  added. 

Kay  Kelley,  research  protocol  coordinator  for  the 
center,  echoed  Shriver's  sentiments,  stating,  “The 
cancer  center"  has  so  much  to  offer." 

A  former  Navy  nurse,  Kelley  said  the  center 
strives  to  offer  convenience,  allowing  patients  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  of  their  care  mtder  oire  roof,  all  the  wliile 
with  their  family  alongside. 

The  patient  can  stay  in  one  spot,  instead  of  trav¬ 
eling  to  different  locations,  she  said,  adding  that  pa¬ 
tients  receiving  care  in  the  center  are  making  a 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  cancer  treatment. 
IC^  explained  each  patient  completes  a  question¬ 
naire,  focusing  on  topics,  such  as  medical  and  fant- 
ily  history,  which  is  kept  in  a  database  and  used  as 
part  of  research. 

Ifay  continued,  she's  learned  a  lot  about  breast 
cancer  research,  having  worked  at  tire  center  for  six 
years,  and  has  eryoyed  working  under  Col,  Shriv- 
er's  leader-ship. 

Slrriver  said  he  couldn't  do  his  job  without  the 
support  from  his  staff  or  fronr  leadership  through¬ 
out  the  command  and  region. 

"Tliere's  rrothing  better  than  leading  an  organi¬ 
zation  where  everybody  wants  you  to  succeed.  The 
wind  is  at  our  back,"  he  said.  "It's  really  exciting." 


Should  Immunohistocheinical  (IHC)  Markers  be  Performed  on  Axillary  Lymph  Node 
Metastases  in  View  of  the  Lack  of  Concordance  Between  The  Primary  Tumor  and  Axillary 

Lymph  Node  Metastases? 

Authors:  Greer,  Rosman,  Mylaiider,  Wareham,  Campbell,  Hooke,  Kovatich,  Shriver 
Tafra 


Introduction:  Immunohistochemical  (IHC)  stains  are  perfonned  on  breast  cancer 
primary  tumors  (PT)  to  tailor  systemic  therapy  and  they  are  not  routinely  repeated  on 
axillary  lymph  node  (ALN)  metastases.  Our  aim  was  to  examine  differences  in  receptor 
expression  between  the  PT  and  metastatic  ALNs, 

Methods:  A  prospective  study  was  performed  on  165  women  (205  samples)  with 
invasive  breast  cancer  diagnosed  from  January  2009  to  July  2011.  Patients  with  ALN 
macro  metastases  were  identified.  Hormone  receptor  markers  (ER,  PR,  HER2,  and  Ki67) 
by  IHC  were  analyzed  on  the  core  needle  biopsy  and  ALN  metastases.  Contingency 
tables  and  agreement  modeling  were  performed. 

Results:  Thirty  women  with  ALN  macro  metastases  were  identified.  There  was  almost 
perfect  concordance  between  PT  and  ALN  for  PR  (k=0.92,  97%)  and  HER2  (k=0.87, 
97%)  staining;  and  moderate  concordance  for  ER  (k=0.47,  83%)  and  Ki67  (k=0.50, 
70%).  All  biomarkers,  especially  ER  and  Ki67,  had  large  quantitative  decreases  in  the 
ALN  compared  to  the  PT.  Five  cases  (17%)  changed  from  ER  positive  in  the  PT  to  ER 
negative  in  the  ALN.  One  case  changed  from  HER2  positive  in  the  PT  to  HER2  negative 
in  the  ALN. 

Conclusions:  Up  to  20%  of  patients  had  significant  biomarker  changes  between  the  PT 
and  ALN  metastases,  which  may  alter  the  effectiveness  of  systemic  therapy  in  these 
patients.  There  may  be  an  added  benefit  to  performing  IHC  stains  on  ALN  metastases  to 
increase  therapeutic  sensitivity  and  decrease  resistance  to  therapy,  but  further  validation 
in  clinical  trials  in  needed. 


"The  views  expressed  in  this  abstract  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  reflect  the  official  policy  of  the 
Department  of  the  Anny  (DO  A),  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  or  US  Government." 


Effect  of  AS  CO/CAP  guidelines  for  determining  ER  status  on  molecular  subtype 

Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Ryan  van  Laar,  Brenda  Deyarmin,  Craig  D.  Shriver 

Background:  Determination  of  ER,  PR  and  HER2  status  are  standard  for  predicting 
prognosis  and  determining  treatment  options  for  patients  with  breast  caneer.  In  2010,  the 
American  Society  of  Clinieal  Oncology  (ASCO)  and  College  of  the  American 
Pathologists  (CAP)  issued  guidelines  for  scoring  ER  and  PR  status:  the  cutoff  for 
defining  ER/PR  positive  tumors  was  defined  as  >1%  positively  staining  cells  and 
endocrine  therapy  should  be  considered  for  these  patients.  Here,  we  determined  how  this 
cutoff  affects  molecular  subtype. 

Methods:  Gene  expression  data  was  generated  for  258  primary  breast  tumors  from 
women  em-olled  in  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  and  intrinsic  subtype  determined 
using  the  nearest  centroid  method  (ChipDx  LLC).  Surrogate  IHC-based  subtypes  were 
defined  as  luminal  A  =  ER  and  or  PR+/HER2-;  luminal  B  =  ER  and  or/PR+/HER2+; 
HER2-em‘iched  =  ER  and  PR-/HER2+  and  triple  negative  =  ER,  PR  and  HER2-.  IHC- 
defmed  subtypes  using  the  new  ASCO/CAP  definitions  of  positive  ER  status  were 
compared  to  molecular  subtypes. 

Results:  The  percent  of  positive  staining  cells  for  ER  was  available  for  91%  of  tumors. 
Of  the  tumors  with  0%  ER  staining,  69/70  (98.5%)  were  either  basal-like  or  HER2- 
emiched.  Of  the  1 0  tumors  with  ER  staining  of  1  -5%,  all  were  ER  negative  at  the 
molecular  level:  7  basal-like  and  thiee  HER2-em-iched.  Within  the  group  of  13  tumors 
with  ER  staining  of  6-50%,  those  tumors  characterized  as  basal-like  had  ER  values  7- 
20%,  HER2  em'iched  tumors  had  ER  values  15-46%  and  luminal  A  tumors  had  ER 
values  >20%. 

Conclusions:  Under  the  new  ASCO/CAP  guidelines,  the  23  tumors  assayed  here  with 
ER  staining  between  1-50%  would  be  classified  as  ER  positive,  yet  83%  are  basal-like  or 
HER2-enriched  at  the  molecular  level.  While  it  is  possible  that  patients  with  a  small 
minority  of  ER  positive  cells  would  derive  benefit  fiom  endocrine  treatment, 
classification  of  these  tumors  as  ER  positive  by  IHC  may  preclude  the  use  of  P  ARP 
inhibitors  in  those  patients  with  molecularly-defined  basal-like  breast  tumors.  Thus,  as 
ER  status  is  a  critical  element  in  the  choice  of  treatments  for  patients  with  breast  cancer, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  most  effective  method  for  classifying  tumors  be  developed. 


Challenges  in  data  warehousing  for  translational  research 

For  presentation  at  the  2012  IDBS  Translational  Medicine 
Hai  Hu,  Windber  Research  Institute 


In  the  last  few  years  I  have  led  a  project  team  composed  of  clinicians,  lab  scientists,  and 
biomedical  informaticians  from  the  Windber  Research  Institute  and  its  clinical  and  research 
partners,  in  collaboration  with  IT  developers  from  InforSense/IDBS,  to  develop  a  Data 
Warehouse  for  Translational  Research,  which  lead  to  the  commercialization  of  the  product 
ClinicalSense.  The  system  is  based  on  its  unique  ontology  including  a  patient-centric  clinical 
data  model,  a  specimen-centric  molecular  data  model,  a  temporal  data  model,  and  an  image  data 
model.  The  system  is  also  characterized  by  two  intuitive  interfaces  targeting  non-informatics 
specialists,  for  aggregated  biomedical  information  browsing  and  individual  subject  information 
viewing.  Currently,  translational  research  is  in  rapid  development  in  multi-facets.  Take  The 
Cancer  Genome  Atlas  project  as  an  example;  more  than  20  cancer  types  have  been  identified  for 
study.  For  each  cancer  types,  multiple  platforms  of  data  have  been  generated,  including  DNA 
sequencing,  DNA  copy  number,  DNA  methylation,  gene  expression,  RNA-sequencing,  etc. 
Analysis  of  each  platform  of  the  data,  and  integrative  analysis  of  these  data,  imposes  challenges 
not  only  in  data  integration  but  also  application  integration.  In  this  presentation,  I  will  use 
concrete  examples  to  lay  out  example  challenges  we  are  facing  in  data  warehousing  for 
translational  research,  and  the  solutions  we  have  developed  or  conceived. 


DRAFT  NEWS  RELEASE 


In  addition  to  finding  leads  on  diagnostic  tools  and  therapies,  tlie  study  might  reveal  proteins  and 
molecular  pathways  that  have  gone  astray  and  led  to  the  cancer  in  the  first  place. 

A I  ecent,  unrelated  study  reported  in  the  news  from  the  journal  Nature  re-grouped  breast  cancers 
into  10  sub-groups  based  on  the  cancer’s  genes  and  which  genes  were  turned  on  or  off  in  the 
cancerous  cells.  But  genes  are  like  a  raw  movie  script  —  how  the  movie  turns  out  depends  on 
many  details  beyond  the  words  in  the  script.  This  new  study  will  look  be3’ond  genes  to  see  how 
cancer  cells  translated  their  scripts  into  live  action. 

The  Anny  is  a  good  place  to  find  the  understudied  women  who  are  more  likely  to  get  these 
breast  cancers.  [Blacks  make  up  about  20  percent  of  the  Army,  and  more  than  91  percent  of  the 
Army’s  soldiers  are  under  40.  [ 

The  PNNL  research  effort  will  draw  on  the  unique  insti-umenfs  and  expertise  developed  at  PNNL 
and  EMSL  in  support  of  DOE-funded  research  in  biofuels  and  bioremediation,  ^^hich  are  also 
applicable  to  biological  questions  related  to  human  health. 

#m 

Interdisciplinary  teams  at  Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory  address  many  of  America’s 
most  pressing  issues  in  energy,  the  environment  and  national  security  through  advances  in  basic 
and  applied  science.  PNNL  employs  4,700  staff,  has  an  annual  budget  of  nearly  $1.1  billion,  and 
has  been  managed  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  by  Ohio-based  Battelle  since  the 
laboratory's  inception  in  1965.  For  more,  visit  the  PNNL's  News  Center,  or  follow  PNNL  on 
Facelwok.  Linkedin  and  Twitter. 


Conaaent  Ctl] :  If  anyone  knows  the 
percentage  of  black  women  under  40  in  the 
army  or  military,  that  would  be  great.  But  I'm 
not  just  multiplying  20  percent  by  91  percent 
because  there's  no  guarantee  that  black 
women  are  represented  equally  In  both 
populations. 


EMSL,  the  Environmental  Molecular  Sciences  Laboratory,  is  a  national  scientific  user  facility 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Energy’s  Office  of  Science.  Located  at  Pacific  Northwest 
National  Laboratory  in  Richland,  Wash.,  EMSL  offers  an  open,  collaborative  environment  for 
scientific  discovery  to  researchera  around  the  world.  Its  integrated  computational  and 
experimental  resources  enable  researchers  to  realize  important  scientific  insights  and  create  new 
technologies.  Follow  EMSL  on  Facebook,  Linkedin  and  Twitter, 


Notes  (ignore  ever>'thing  below  this):  http:/An\'w.pnl.gov/news/release.asp?id=TK# 
htlp://www.5lideshare.net/p3stinson/us-mtlitary-active-duty-demographlc-profile-presentation 
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Collaborative  study  looks  for  clues  on  hard-to-treat  breast  cancer 

PNNL,  Walter  Reed  &  Wmdber  to  scour  triple  negative  breast  cancer  for  leads  on  diagnostics 
and  drugs 


RICHLAND,  Wash.  —  Some  types  of  breast  cancer  can  be  successfully  treated  with  specific 
drugs  such  as  tamoxifen,  but  treatment  for  a  type  of  breast  eancer  more  common  in  young  and 
black  women  is  still  limited  to  radiation  and  general  chemotherapy.  Called  triple  negative  breast 
cancer,  this  type  of  cancer  is  the  focus  of  a  20-month,  $S.6-million  research  project  that  aims  to 
find  new  diagnostic  tools  and  options  for  drugs. 

The  project  takes  advantage  of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collections  of  breast  cancer 
clinical  samples  in  the  U.S.  -  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  located  at  the  Walter  Reed 
National  Militarj’  Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  the  Windber  Research  Institute  in 
Winder,  Pa. 

Researches  will  explore  these  samples  using  advanced  proteomics  technology  at  the  Department 
of  Energy’s  Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory  and  EMSL,  DOE's  Environmental  Molecular 
Sciences  Laboratory  in  Richland,  Wash.  Led  by  PNNL  proteomics  researcher  Richard  Smith,  the 
study  is  funded  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"Triple  negative  cancers  are  more  likely  to  hit  young  women  and  African  American  women. 
That's  a  health  disparity  issue.  We  need  a  better  understanding  of  this  disease,"  said  team 
member  Karin  Rodland,  a  cancer  biologist  at  PNNL.  "And  what's  been  holding  that  up  has  been 
getting  enough  samples  to  thoroughly  examine  how  triple  negative  cancers  operate." 

Because  the  Army  has  such  a  large  population  of  women  that  receive  health  care  for  years,  as 
well  as  a  higher  percentage  of  blacks  than  the  U.S.  population,  the  Walter  Reed-Windber  breast 
cancer  repository  will  provide  many  high  quality  samples  with  well-documented  health  histories. 

One  of  the  first  things  doctors  check  when  a  woman  is  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  is  whether 
her  cancer  will  grow  in  response  to  any  or  all  of  three  hormones:  one  that  stimulates  cell  growth 
and  two  sex  hormones,  estrogen  or  progesterone  —  cancers  that  do  can  be  treated  with  particular 
drugs.  But  many  other  breast  cancel's  don’t  respond.  Called  triple  negative  breast  cancers,  these 
types  represent  a  wide  variety  of  cancers  and  are  typically  more  aggressi\'e  and  harder  to  treat. 

The  research  team  will  profile  the  complement  of  proteins  —  known  as  the  proteome  --  that  the 
breast  cancer  tissues  produce,  looking  for  proteins  that  triple  negative  cancers  share.  The  shared 
proteins  could  suggest  new  options  for  drug  therapies.  In  addition,  comparing  how  aggressive  the 
cancers  are  to  the  complement  of  proteins  the  cancers  make  or  other  metabolic  products  could 
lead  to  new  diagnostic  tools. 


Does  Breast  Tumor  Heterogeneity  Necessitate  Further  Immunohistochemicai  Staining  on  Surgical 
Specimens? 


Authors:  Lauren  T.  Greer,  M.D.,  Martin  Rosman,  M.D.,  Charles  Mylander,  Ph.D.,  Albert  J.  Kovatich,  M.S., 
Jeffrey  Hooke,  M.D.,  Wen  Liang,  D.O.,  Robert  R.  Buras,  M.D.,  FACS,  Craig  D.  Shriver,  M.D.,  FACS,  Lorraine 
Tafra,  M.D.,  FACS 

introduction:  Prognostic  and  predictive  tumor  markers  {ER,  PR,  HER2,  Ki-67)  in  breast  cancer  are  most 
commonly  performed  on  core  needle  biopsies  (CNB)  of  the  primary  tumor.  Because  treatment 
recommendations  are  influenced  by  these  markers,  it  is  imperative  to  verify  strong  concordance 
between  tumor  markers  derived  from  IHC  testing  on  CNB  specimens  and  the  corresponding  surgical 
specimens  (SS). 

Methods:  A  prospective  study  was  performed  on  132  women  {151  samples)  with  breast  cancer 
diagnosed  from  January  2009  to  March  2011.  Tumor  type,  grade,  ER,  PR,  HER2,  Ki67  expression  by  IHC 
were  retrospectively  analyzed  in  the  CNB  and  SS.  Contingency  tables  and  agreement  modeling  were 
performed  to  generate  Kappa  values.  ER%  and  PR%  were  calculated  based  on  positivity  being  >1%,  HER2 
was  considered  positive  if  CNB  showed  2+(FlSH  positive)  or  3+  but  on  SS  was  based  on  3+  only  (no  FISH 
performed  on  SS). 

Results;  There  was  substantial  agreement  between  the  CNB  and  SS  for  tumor  type,  ER%,  PR%,  HER2; 
moderate  agreement  for  grade;  and  fair  agreement  for  Ki67%  (see  Chart).  The  CNB  contained  higher 
percentages  of  ER,  PR  and  Ki67  than  the  SS.  Distinct  molecular  subtypes  (tumor  heterogeneity)  by  H&E 
and  IHC  were  noted  in  the  SS  of  14  subjects  (11%).  These  patients  had  multiple  IHC  testing  performed 
on  different  areas  of  tumor.  In  3  of  these  subjects  (21%),  HER2  was  found  to  be  positive  in  an  area  of  the 
SS  but  was  negative  on  the  CNB.  No  cases  were  seen  where  ER  or  PR  were  negative  on  CNB  but  became 
positive  in  the  SS.  However,  2  subjects  in  the  heterogeneous  group  had  distinctly  different  regions  in 
their  tumor  where  one  was  ER  positive  and  another  was  ER  negative. 

Conclusion:  The  heterogeneous  distribution  of  antigens  in  breast  cancer  tumors  raises  concern  that  the 
CNB  may  not  adequately  represent  the  true  biologic  profile  in  all  patients.  There  is  strong  concordance 
for  tumor  type,  ER,  and  PR  between  CNB  and  SS  (although  a  decline  was  noted  from  CNB  to  SS); 
however,  HER2  activity  does  not  appear  to  be  adequately  detected  on  CNB  in  patients  with 
heterogeneous  tumors.  This  data  highlights  that  the  IHC  testing  on  the  CNB  alone  may  not  be  adequate 
to  tailor  targeted  therapy  in  all  patients. 


Biomarker 

#  Agreements 

Kappa  (k) 

Landis-rKoch 
Agreement  Grade 

95%  Cl  . 

0.66 

Substantial 

(0.55,  0.77) 

84/133  (63%) 

0.44 

Moderate 

(  0.31,0.56) 

ER% 

142/151  (94%) 

0.73 

Substantial 

(0.56,0.89) 

PR% 

134/151  (89%) 

0.69 

Substantial 

(0.55,0.82) 

HER2 

128/134  (96%) 

0.68 

Substantial 

(0.43,0.92) 

Ki67  % 

0.21 

Fair 

(0.10,  0.31) 

"The  views  expressed  in  this  abstract  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  reflect  the  official  policy  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  (DOA),  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  or  US  Government." 


Evaluation  of  BRCAl  mutations  in  patients  with  family  history  of  breast  cancer 
Seth  Rummel,  Craig  Shiiver,  Rachel  Ellsworth 

Background:  Identification  of  BRCAl  in  1994  has  allowed  patients  at  high-risk  of 
developing  breast  cancer  to  be  screened  for  causative  mutations.  CuiTent  criteria  used  to 
identily  patients  for  genetic  testing  include  family  history  of  early-onset  breast  cancer 
with  or  without  a  family  history  of  ovarian  and/or  male  breast  cancer,  or  a  personal 
history  of  breast  cancer  at  an  early  age.  Here,  we  determined  the  prevalence  of  BRCAl 
mutations  in  a  cohort  of  female  invasive  breast  cancer  patients  with  a  significant  family 
history. 

Methods;  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  database  was  queried  to  identify  all  female 
patients  with  significant  family  histories  defined  as  being  diagnosed  <35  years,  diagnosed 
<50  years  with  at  least  one  primary  family  member  with  breast  and/or  ovarian  cancer,  or 
diagnosed  <50  years  with  at  least  two  secondary  family  members  from  the  same  parental 
branch  from  two  generations  diagnosed  with  breast  and/or  ovarian  cancer.  Genomic  DNA 
was  isolated  from  blood  and  exonic  regions  of  the  BRCAl  genes  were  amplified  and 
sequenced  on  an  ABI3730xl.  Sequence  data  was  analyzed  using  Sequencher  4.10.1. 
Results:  Of  the  115  women  with  significant  family  histories,  thi  ee  had  known  deleterious 
BRCA2  mutations  and  one  had  a  mutation  p53  with  a  family  history  of  Li-Fraumeni 
syndrome;  these  patients  were  excluded  from  further  analyses.  The  most  common  (49%) 
group  of  women  with  significantly  family  histories  are  those  diagnosed  between  35-50 
years  with  a  single  primary  family  member  with  either  pre-  or  post-menopausal  breast  or 
ovarian  cancer.  Luminal  A  was  the  most  common  tumor  subtype  (52%),  followed  by 
triple  negative  (32%),  luminal  B  (12%)  and  HER2-enriched  (4%).  Of  the  eleven 
causative  mutations  detected,  all  were  in  patients  with  triple  negative  tumors:  thi’ee 
diagnosed  <35years,  six  diagnosed  36-50  years  with  at  least  one  primary  relative  with 
breast  cancer  and  two  diagnosed  36-50  with  at  least  two  secondary  family  members  with 
breast  cancer. 

Conclusion:  Presence  of  causative  BRCAl  mutations  did  not  segregate  with  early  age  of 
onset  or  number  of  relatives  with  breast  cancer.  Rather,  only  patients  with  triple  negative 
breast  disease  harbored  BRCAl  mutations.  These  results  have  important  genetic 
counseling  and  risk  reduction  implications  as  the  association  between  BRCAl  mutations 
and  triple  negative  breast  cancer  suggest  tumor  subtype  may  be  added  to  the  current 
criteria  used  to  identify  patients  who  should  be  offered  testing  for  BRCAl  mutations. 


CDHl  mutations  in  patients  with  lobular  carcinoma  of  the  breast 

Allyson  L.  Valente,  Seth  Rummel,  Craig  D.  Shriver,  Rachel  E.  Ellsworth 

Background:  The  E-cadherin  (CDHl)  gene  is  involved  in  cell  adhesion  and  maintenance 
of  tissue  architecture,  and  loss  of  CDHl  has  been  detected  in  a  number  of  cancers 
characterized  by  loose  cell-cell  adhesion  such  as  hereditary  diffuse  gastric,  endometrial, 
ovarian  and  invasive  lobular  carcinoma  (ILCA)  of  the  breast.  In  addition,  germline 
mutations  in  CDHl  have  been  associated  with  increased  risk  of  developing  ILCA  but  not 
other  breast  tumor  types.  To  improve  understanding  of  the  role  of  CDHl  mutations  in 
breast  cancer,  mutation  status  was  determined  in  a  breast  cancer  cohort  of  patients  with 
ILCA  with  and  without  family  history  of  other  tumor  types. 

Methods:  The  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  database  was  queried  to  identify  all  patients 
with  ILCA  with  or  without  a  family  history  of  gastric/stomach,  endometrial  or  ovarian 
cancer.  Genomic  DNA  was  isolated  from  peripheral  blood  samples.  DNA  variants  were 
detected  for  each  exon  of  CDHl  using  high-resolution  melting  technology  and  the 
underlying  change  identified  by  direct  sequencing.  Variant  A617T  was  assayed  using 
TaqMan  SNP  assay  rs33935154. 

Results:  Of  the  72  patients  with  ILCA,  five  had  a  family  history  of  stomach  cancer. 

Two  private  mutations  were  detected:  P825Q  in  a  patient  with  a  family  history  of 
stomach  cancer,  and  G879S  in  a  patient  with  no  family  history  of  cancer.  In  addition,  the 
A592T  variant,  which  has  been  reported  as  non-pathogenic,  was  detected  in  a  Hispanic 
woman  while  the  causative  mutations  1 137G-A,  identified  in  a  Caucasian  woman,  and 
A617T  identified  in  two  African  American  women  were  detected.  The  A617T  mutation 
was  then  evaluated  in  an  additional  166  African  American  patients:  12  patients  carried 
the  mutation,  nine  of  which  had  IDCA,  two  with  microinvasive  disease  and  one  with 
mixed  ductal  and  lobular  features. 

Conclusions:  The  fi'equency  of  CDHl  mutations  in  this  patient  population  was  low 
(<10%),  with  only  two  mutations  with  known  clinical  consequences  identified.  In 
addition,  the  detection  of  the  A617T  mutation  previously  associated  with  endometrial 
cancer  in  African  American  women,  in  patients  with  predominantly  ductal  carcinomas 
questions  whether  this  mutation  is  associated  with  increased  risk  of  ILCA.  The  low 
frequency  of  germline  mutations  in  CDHl  suggests  that  inherited  mutations  are  not  the 
predominant  mechanism  but  rather  alternate  methods,  such  as  epigenetic  modification  or 
miRNA  silencing,  may  be  driving  the  suppression  of  E-cadherin  expression  and  the 
development  of  ILCA. 
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Synopsis 

Low  staining  (ER  positive  cells  <10%)  are  either  basal-like  or  HER2-eni'iched,  both 
subtypes  considered  to  be  ER  negative.  The  ASCO/CAP  guidelines  that  use  a  threshold 
of  >1%  positively  staining  cells  to  define  ER  positive  status  may  not  accurately  reflect 
the  underlying  molecular  behavior  of  the  tumor  and  a  value  of  <10%  may  be  more 
accurate. 


ABSTRACT 


Background:  Determination  of  ER,  PR  and  HER2  status  are  standard  for  predicting 
prognosis  and  determining  treatment  options  for  patients  with  breast  cancer.  In  2010,  the 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology  (ASCO)  and  College  of  the  American 
Pathologists  (CAP)  issued  guidelines  that  tumors  with>l%  positively  staining  cells 
should  be  considered  ER  positive.  Here,  we  determined  how  this  cutoff  relates  to 
molecular  subtype. 

Methods:  Gene  expression  data  were  generated  for  299  primary  breast  tumors  and 
intrinsic  subtype  determined  (ChipDx  LLC).  IHC-defmed  surrogate  subtypes  using  the 
new  ASCO/CAP  guidelines  were  compared  to  molecular  subtypes. 

Results:  Tumors  with  low  ER  staining  (1-10%)  were  more  clinicopathologically  similar 
to  ER  negative  (ER  staining  <1%)  than  ER  positive  (ER  staining  >10%)  tumors.  At  the 
molecular  level,  88%  of  lowER  staining  tumors  were  classified  as  either  basal-like  or 
HER2-em‘iched.  Only  those  tumors  expressing  10%  ER  positive  cells  demonstrated  the 
ER  positive  luminal  A  subtype. 

Conclusions;  Under  the  new  ASCO/CAP  guidelines,  tumors  with  ER  staining  1-10% 
would  be  classified  as  ER  positive,  yet  most  are  basal-like  or  HER2-enriched  and  have 
similar  pathological  features,  including  mortality  rates,  with  ER  negative  tumors. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  these  patients  may  derive  benefit  from  endocrine  treatment, 
classification  of  these  tumors  as  ER  positive  would  preclude  the  use  of  treatments  such  as 
PARP  inhibitors  in  patients  with  molecularly- defined  basal-like  breast  tumors.  As  ER 
status  is  a  critical  element  in  the  choice  of  treatments  for  patients  with  breast  cancer,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  most  effective  method  for  classifying  tumors  be  developed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Hormone  receptor  status  is  one  of  the  most  important  clinical  characteristics  in 
predicting  outcome  and  guiding  treatment  options  for  patients  with  invasive  breast 
cancer.  The  estrogen  receptor  (ER)  plays  a  critical  role  in  tumorigenesis  as  binding  of 
estrogen  to  ER  leads  to  altered  expression  of  genes  involved  in  cell  growth, 
differentiation,  apoptosis  and  angiogenesis  [1],  Hormone  receptor  status  can  be  used  as  a 
prognostic  factor  with  positive  receptor  status  inversely  associated  with  cancer-related 
mortality,  and  patients  with  positive  ER  and  progesterone  receptor  (PR)  status  having 
1.2-2.1-fold  lower  risk  than  patients  with  ER+/PR-  or  ER-/PR+  tumors  and  2.1-2.6-fold 
lower  risks  than  patients  with  or  ER-/PR-  tumors  [2,  3].  The  anti-estrogen  drug 
tamoxifen,  which  blocks  the  action  of  estrogen  by  binding  to  the  ER,  represents  one  of 
the  first  successfiil  targeted  treatments  for  cancer.  Meta-analysis  of  55  clinical  trials 
demonstrated  that  tamoxifen  use  in  patients  with  ER  positive  tumors  can  decrease 
recurrence  and  improve  mortality,  however,  patients  with  “ER  poor”  tumors  (zero  to  low 
expression  of  ER)  did  not  derive  benefit  from  short-  or  long-term  tamoxifen  use  [4]. 
These  data  underscore  the  importance  of  correctly  determining  ER  status. 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  developed  to  determine  hormone  receptor  status. 
Immunohistochemical  (IHC)  analysis  is  currently  the  most  widely  used  teclmology  for 
evaluating  hormone  receptor  status.  IHC  has  advantages  over  older  techniques  such  as 
the  ligand-binding  assay,  as  it  is  less  labor  intensive  and  expensive,  does  not  require  the 
use  of  radioactivity,  preserves  morphology,  minimizes  the  effect  of  stromal 
contamination,  and  can  be  used  to  assess  small  tumors  and  retrospectively  collected 
formalin-fixed,  paraffin-embedded  specimens  [5].  Despite  its  widespread  use,  however. 


IHC  analysis  is  not  quantitative  and  can  be  influenced  by  a  number  of  pre-analytical  and 
analytical  variables,  as  well  as  subjectivity  in  interpretation  and  the  use  of  different 
scoring  systems  [6,  7]. 

Determination  of  what  percentage  of  positively  staining  cells  should  be  used  to 
classify  tumors  as  ER  positive  or  ER  negative  also  remains  problematic:  cutoff  values 
have  ranged  from  1%  to  20%  stained  cells  defining  positive  receptor  status.  In  2005,  the 
St.  Gallen  guidelines  suggested  three  categories  for  scoring  ER  status:  endocrine 
responsive,  with  strong  expression  of  ER,  endocrine  response  uncertain,  with  low 
expression  of  ER,  and  endocrine  non-responsive,  with  no  expression  of  ER.  In 
developing  this  three-tiered  classification,  an  exact  cutoff  to  differentiate  between  strong 
and  low  ER  expression  was  not  provided  although  the  authors  suggest  that  tumors  with  1- 
10%  positive  cells  are  “usually  considered”  as  having  low  ER  expression  [8].  In  an  effort 
to  improve  the  accuracy  of  hormone  receptor  testing  by  IHC,  the  American  Society  of 
Clinical  Oncology  (ASCO)  and  College  of  American  Pathologists  (CAP)  recommended 
that  a  cutoff  of  1%  positive  cells  be  used  to  define  ER  positive  status  [9].  In  this  study, 
we  determined  the  intrinsic  subtype  of  tumors  with  low  ER  expression  (1-10%)  to 
determine  whether  using  a  cutoff  of  1%  to  define  positive  ER  status  accurately  reflects 
the  molecular  biology  of  the  tumor. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Human  tissue  samples 

Em-ollment  of  patients  into  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  began  in 
2001.  For  inclusion  in  the  CBCP,  all  patients  must  have  met  the  following  criteria:  1) 


adult  over  the  age  of  1 8  years,  2)  mentally  competent  and  willing  to  provide  informed 
consent,  and  3)  presenting  to  the  breast  centers  with  evidence  of  possible  breast  disease, 
for  routine  screening  mammograms  or  elective  reductive  mammoplasty.  Tissue  and  blood 
samples  were  collected  with  approval  from  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
Human  Use  Committee  and  Institutional  Review  Board.  All  subjects  emolled  in  the 
CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to  participate  and  gave  written  informed  consent.  Clinical 
information  was  obtained  for  all  CBCP  samples  using  questionnaires  designed  by  and 
administered  under  the  auspices  of  the  CBCP. 

Tissue  was  collected  from  patients  undergoing  surgical  procedures,  including 
lumpectomy  or  mastectomy.  Within  5-15  minutes  of  surgical  removal,  breast  tissue  was 
taken  on  crushed,  wet  ice  to  the  pathology  laboratory  where  a  licensed  pathologist  or 
pathologists’  assistant  performed  routine  pathology  analyses.  Diagnosis  of  every 
specimen  was  performed  by  a  breast  pathologist  from  hematoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E) 
stained  slides;  staging  was  performed  using  guidelines  defined  by  the  AJCC  Cancer 
Staging  Manual  seventh  edition  [10]  and  grade  assigned  using  the  Nottingham  Histologic 
Score  [11,  12].  ER  and  PR  status  were  determined  by  IHC  analysis  at  a  clinical 
laboratory  (MDR  Global,  Windber,  PA)  and  the  percent  stained  cells  were  recorded.  For 
HER2  status,  IHC  analysis  was  performed  in  the  same  clinical  laboratory  as  ER  and  PR 
status  (MDR  Global,  Windber,  PA);  cases  with  HER2  scores  =  2+  were  then  evaluated 
by  fluorescence  in  situ  hybridization  using  the  PathVysion®  HER-2  DNA  Probe  kit 
(Abbott  Laboratories,  Abbott  Park,  IL). 


RNA  Isolation,  Amplification,  aRNA  Labeling  and  Hybridization 


For  each  tumor  with  frozen  tissue  available,  H&E  stained  slides  were  examined  by  a 
breast  pathologist  and  tumor  areas  marked  for  laser  microdissection.  Two  to  twelve 
serial  sections  (8  pm  thick)  were  cut,  mounted  on  glass  PEN  foil  slides  (Leica 
Microsystems,  Wetzlar,  Germany),  stained  using  the  LCM  staining  kit  (Applied 
Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA)  and  laser  microdissected  on  an  ASLMD  laser 
microdissection  system  (Leica  Microsystems,  Wetzlar,  Germany).  Slide  preparation, 
staining  and  cutting  were  performed  within  15  minutes  to  preserve  RNA  integrity. 

RNA  was  isolated  from  laser  microdissected  tumor  cells  using  the  RNAqueous-Micro 
kit  (Applied  Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA)  and  treated  with  DNase  1  to  remove  any 
contaminating  genomic  DNA.  RNA  integrity  was  assessed  using  the  2100  Bioanalyzer 
(Agilent  Technologies,  Santa  Clara,  CA),  converted  to  biotin-labeled  aRNA  using  two 
rounds  of  amplification  with  the  MessageAmpll  aRNA  Amplification  kit  (Applied 
Biosystems,  Foster  City,  CA),  and  the  concentration  and  quality  of  the  samples  was 
measured  with  the  NanoDrop  1000  (NanoDrop  Products,  Wilmington,  DE)  and  2100 
Bioanalyzer,  Hybridization,  washing,  staining  and  scanning  were  performed  using  HG 
U133A  2.0  arrays  (Affymetrix,  Santa  Clara,  CA)  according  to  manufacturer’s  protocols. 

Molecular  Siibfypiug 

GeneChip  CEL  files  were  processed  and  scaled  using  the  MASS  algorithm  and 
analyzed  using  BreastPRS™  (Signal  Genetics,  New  York,  NY)  which  uses  separate 
genomic  signatures  to  assess  of  recurrence  risk  (prognosis),  molecular  grade  and  subtype 
[13].  Samples  were  classified  as  one  of  five  subtypes  using  a  two-step  process;  first  a 
two-class,  100-gene  support  vector  machine  (SVM)  algorithm  was  applied  to  stratify  all 


patients  as  normal-like  or  ‘other’.  This  classifier  was  developed  by  using  recursive 
feature  elimination  on  a  randomly  partitioned  training  series,  derived  from  a  previously 
published  study  [14].  A  set  of  100  genes  were  selected  that  were  able  to  classify  normal¬ 
like  versus  other  breast  tumors  with  100%  and  95%  accuracy  in  cross  validation  and 
independent  validation  series,  respectively.  Next  those  samples  classified  as  ‘other’  were 
further  analyzed  using  a  four-class,  180-gene  nearest  centroid  (mean)  algorithm.  This 
method  was  developed  by  cross  validation  of  all  non-normal-like  tumors  from  the  same 
previously  published  study  to  determine  the  gene  set  that  resulted  in  the  highest 
agreement  with  the  existing  molecular  subtype  labels  of  each  sample.  Genes  differentially 
expressed  between  subtypes  at  P  <  1  x  1 0  were  identified  as  the  optimal  selection 
threshold  for  classification  purposes. 

Mean  cross  validation  results  for  the  1 80-gene  nearest  centroid  algorithm  were 
90%  sensitivity,  97%  specificity,  89%  positive  predictive  value  and  97%  negative 
predictive  value,  across  the  four  classes.  The  algorithm  was  then  applied  to  a  number  of 
independent  published  datasets  for  which  predicted  molecular  subtype  information  was 
available.  Comparison  of  BreastPRS  molecular  subtype  assignments  with  those  generated 
from  other  methods,  resulted  in  high  concordance  (>90%)  in  all  cases. 


RESULTS 

Sample  Characteristics 

In  the  ten  year  period  between  200 1  and  2011, 1 ,459  women  with  invasive  breast 
cancer  enrolled  in  the  CBCP.  Of  these,  221  were  classified  as  ER  positive  or  negative 


but  a  percent  of  stained  cells  was  not  provided.  Within  the  1,238  tumors  with  staining 
information,  19%  would  be  defined  as  ER  negative  (ER  <1%)  using  the  ASCO/CAP 
guidelines.  Within  the  ER  positive  group,  5%  had  low  (1-10%)  levels  of  ER  staining 
(Figure  1). 

Clinical  characteristics  for  the  four  groups  are  shown  in  Table  1 .  Clinical 
characteristics  differed  significantly  between  low  staining  and  ER  negative  tumors  only 
for  tumor  grade.  Further  evaluation  of  tumor  grade  revealed  that  6/8  (75%)  of  the  low- 
staining  well-differentiated  tumors  had  10%  positively  staining  cells.  When  comparing 
low  ER  tumors  to  tumors  with  >10%  ER  staining,  low-staining  tumors  had  significantly 
less  favorable  characteristics  for  age  at  diagnosis,  ethnicity,  tumor  stage  and  grade  and 
HER2  status. 

Molecular  Subtypes 

Microarray  data  was  generated  from  70  tumors  with  0%  ER  staining.  Of  these, 
99%  were  of  either  the  HER2-emiched  (16%)  or  basal-like  (83%)  subtypes,  both  of 
which  are  considered  ER  negative.  Tissue  was  available  for  26  low-staining  tumors 
(Table  2).  Under  the  ASCO/CAP  guidelines,  all  low-staining  tumors  would  be 
considered  ER  positive,  however,  62%  were  classified  as  basal-like  and  27%  as  HER2- 
emiched,  both  are  considered  ER  negative  subtypes.  Of  note,  the  thi-ee  luminal  A  tumors 
had  an  ER  staining  value  of  10%,  while  all  of  the  basal-like  and  all  but  one  of  the  HER2- 
em’iched  tumors  had  ER  staining  <10%. 


Treatment  and  Clinical  Outcome 


A  chart  review  revealed  that  47%  patients  with  low  ER  staining  tumors  were 
treated  with  tamoxifen,  anastrozole,  letrozole,  or  exemestane.  Patient  outcomes  did  not 
differ  significantly  between  patients  who  were  treated  compared  to  those  not  treated  with 
endocrine  therapy. 

Differences  in  mortality  rates  were  statistically  significant  between  ER  positive 
(1.3%)  and  low-staining  (7.5%)  tumors  (P<0.001),  but  not  between  the  low-staining  and 
ER  negative  (8.6%)  tumors.  None  of  the  patients  (n=l  0)  with  10%  staining  have  died  of 
disease  and  one  has  since  been  diagnosed  with  distant  metastasis.  In  contrast,  9%  of  low- 
staining  patients  with  ER  <10%  (n=44)  died  of  disease  and  two  patients  have  progressed. 

DISCUSSION 

The  ASCO/CAP  guidelines  were  issued  to  standardize  determination  of  IHC- 
determined  hormone  receptor  status,  thus  improving  the  prognostic  and  predictive  ability 
of  these  markers.  The  threshold  of  >1%  positive  staining  cells  to  define  positive  ER 
status  was  selected  after  a  number  of  studies  reported  that  patients  with  ER  staining  as 
low  as  1%  could  achieve  meaningfiil  clinical  responses  when  treated  with  endocrine 
therapies  [9].  Although  these  ASCO/CAP  recommendations  maximize  the  number  of 
women  who  are  eligible  for  hormone  therapy,  our  data  suggests  that  the  thi-eshold  of  >1% 
stained  cells  defining  ER  positive  status  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  underlying 
molecular  behavior  of  the  tumor.  Every  low-staining  tumor  subjected  to  molecular 
subtyping  in  our  study  with  ER  staining  <10%  was  either  basal-like  (70%)  or  HER2- 
em-iched  (30%);  of  those  tumors  with  10%  staining,  75%  were  luminal  A.  We  therefore 
suggest  that  <10%  ER  staining  is  a  more  accurate  thi-eshold  for  defining  ER  status. 


Intrinsic  subtypes  can  provide  prognostic  information  beyond  that  of  hormone 
receptor  status.  The  ER  positive  luminal  subtypes  can  be  divided  into  the  highly  ER 
positive  luminal  A  group  which  also  has  low  expression  of  HER2  and  proliferation  genes, 
and  the  low  ER  positive  luminal  B  group  with  high  expression  of  proliferation  genes  and 
variable  expression  of  HER2.  The  ER  negative  subtypes  include  basal-like  and  HER2- 
emiched  tumors  with  the  HERZ-emiched  group  having  high  expression  of  HER2  and  low 
expression  of  ER  and  luminal  genes  and  the  basal-like  subtype  having  low  expression  of 
HER2,  ER  and  luminal  genes  [15,  16].  Basal-like  and  HER2-enriched  subtypes  tend  to 
relapse  early,  during  the  first  five  years,  and  have  less  favorable  prognosis  than  the 
luminal  subtypes  [16,  17].  Each  subtype  also  has  different  preferential  sites  of 
metastasis:  luminal  tumors  metastasize  most  frequently  to  bone  while  HER2 -enriched 
and  basal-like  metastasize  to  brain,  bone  and  lung  [17].  As  seen  in  Table  2,  all  tumors 
with  ER  expression  <10%  had  either  the  basal-like  or  HER2-enriched  subtype,  yet  under 
the  ASCO/CAP  guidelines,  these  tumors  would  now  be  considered  ER  positive/luminal. 
This  discrepancy  could  have  significant  impact  on  patient  prognosis  and  management, 
especially  in  the  basal-like  patients,  by  upgrading  these  low  staining  basal-like  tumors  to 
the  most  favorable  luminal  A  subtype. 

Tumor  classification  can  also  impact  treatment.  Patients  with  positive  ER  status 
can  be  treated  with  hormonal  therapies  such  as  tamoxifen  or  aromastase  inhibitors  that 
target  the  ER  pathway.  The  ASCO/CAP  Expert  Panel  evaluated  data  from  numerous 
studies  that,  when  evaluating  the  efficacy  of  endocrine  therapy  in  patients  whose  tumors 
were  evaluated  by  IHC  analysis,  included  patients  with  low  ER  staining  tumors  in  their 
ER  positive  tumor  groups.  The  number  of  patients  with  low  ER  staining  in  these  studies. 


was,  however,  small,  A  recent  study  evaluated  outcome  and  response  to  hormone 
treatment  in  a  larger  number  of  patients  with  low  ER  staining,  including  897,  241  and 
119  tumors  with  0%,  1-5%  and  6-10%  ER  staining,  respectively.  Similar  to  data  from  our 
study,  clinicopathological  characteristics  did  not  differ  significantly  between  groups, 
except  that  patients  with  0%  staining  had  a  higher  frequency  of  high-grade  tumors. 
Recurrence-free  survival  and  overall  survival  did  not  differ  between  the  three  groups. 
Within  the  subgroup  of  patients  who  received  hormonal  therapy,  overall  survival  did  not 
differ  between  the  tluee  patient  groups  and  use  of  endocrine  treatments  had  a  marginal 
impact  in  the  6-10%  group  compared  to  the  0%  and  1-5%  groups  [18]. 

Special  consideration  must  be  given  to  basal-like  tumors  which  represent  >60%  of 
the  low  staining  tumors  in  our  series.  Historically,  patients  with  basal-like  tumors,  which 
have  little  to  no  expression  of  ER  and  HER2,  have  not  been  eligible  for  targeted 
treatments  such  as  hormonal  agents  or  trastuzumab,  leaving  chemotherapy  as  the  only 
option.  More  recently,  new  treatment  approaches  have  been  developed  that  exploit  the 
underlying  genomic  instability  characterizing  some  basal-like  tumors,  especially  those 
harboring  BRCAl  mutations.  In  tumor  cells  with  DNA  repair  deficiencies,  treatment  with 
poly(ADP-ribose)  polymerase  (PARP)  inhibitors  causes  additional  DNA  repair  damage, 
leading  to  synthetic  lethality  of  the  tumor  cells  [19].  Clinical  trials  are  underway  to 
determine  the  efficacy  of  PARP  inhibitors  in  patients  with  triple  negative  and/or  basal- 
like  breast  tumors  with  and  without  BRCAl  or  BRCA2  mutations  [20-23].  As  new  agents 
are  developed  that  provide  tailored  treatment  options  to  patients  with  basal-like  breast 
tumors,  it  is  critical  to  correctly  classify  patients  so  that  they  receive  the  optimum 
treatment  options. 


In  conclusion,  although  a  number  of  molecular  assays,  such  as  the  PAM50  Breast 
Cancer  Intrinsic  Subtype  Classifier  (ARUP  Laboratories  Salt  Lake  City,  UT)  are  now 
commercially  available,  these  tests  are  not  used  routinely  in  clinical  practice  [24] . 
Because  IHC  analysis  remains  the  standard  prognostic  approach,  it  is  critical  to  determine 
the  coiTect  cutoff  value  for  determining  ER  status.  Here,  all  tumors  with  <10%  ER 
staining  were  either  basal-like  or  HER2-enriched;  moreover,  these  low  staining  ER 
tumors  were  clinically  and  pathologically  more  similar  to  ER  negative  than  ER  positive 
tumors.  These  data  suggest  that  ASCO/CAP  use  of  <1%  staining  cells  to  define  positive 
ER  status  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  underlying  molecular  biology  of  these  tumors, 
thereby  precluding  patients  from  receiving  appropriately  tailored  treatment  options. 
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FIGURE  LEGENDS 

Figure  1.  H&E  images  of  lowER  staining  tumors  at  20X  magnification.  Figure  la  is 
from  patient  262  who  was  diagnosed  with  a  stage  IIA,  HER2  positive,  poorly- 
differentiated  invasive  ductal  carcinoma  with  1  -5%  ER  positive  staining  cells.  Figure  1  b 
IS  from  patient  107  who  was  diagnosed  with  stage  I,  HER2  positive,  moderately- 
differentiated  invasive  ductal  carcinoma  with  6-10%  positive  staining  cells. 
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Table  1.  Clinical  and  pathological  featuies  of  1,238  invasive  breast  tumor  specimens. 
Negative  =  0%  staining  cells.  Low-staining  =  1-10%,  Positive  =  >10%.  P-values  listed  as 


NS  (not  significant)  >0.05. 


Negative 

(n=233) 

Low- 

staining 

(n=54) 

Positive 

0i=951) 

P-value 

Negative  vs.  Low- 
staining 

P-value 

Positive  vs.  Low- 
staining 

Age  at 

NS 

0.004 

diagnosis 

<40  years 

9% 

14% 

4% 

40-49  years 

30% 

24% 

20% 

>50  years 

61% 

62% 

76% 

Ethnicity 

NS 

0.002 

White 

71% 

61% 

83% 

African 

25% 

29% 

13% 

American 

Asian 

1% 

4% 

2% 

Hispanic 

1% 

6% 

2% 

Other 

2% 

0% 

0% 

Tumor  size 

NS 

NS 

T1 

49% 

60% 

71% 

T2 

41% 

30% 

24% 

T3 

10% 

10% 

5% 

TNM  Stage 

NS 

0.001 

I 

37% 

42% 

58% 

II 

41% 

38% 

30% 

III 

18% 

9% 

10% 

IV 

4% 

11% 

2% 

Tumor  Grade 

>0.001 

>0.001 

Low 

3% 

16% 

36% 

Moderate 

14% 

24% 

45% 

High 

83% 

60% 

19% 

Lymph  Node 

NS 

NS 

Status 

Negative 

61% 

65% 

71% 

Positive 

39% 

35% 

29% 

HER2  Status 

NS 

0.003 

Negative 

71% 

76% 

88% 

Positive 

29% 

24% 

12% 

Table  2.  Pathological  characteristics  of  low  ER  expressing  tumors  with  microarray  data 
available.  IHC  surrogate  subtypes  were  defined  as  luminal  A  =  ER  and  or  PR+/HER2-; 
luminal  B  =  ER  and  or/PR+/HER2+;  HER2-emiched  =  ER  and  PR-/HER2+  and  triple 

negative  =  ER,  PR  and  HER2-  [25], _ _ _ 

Sample  ER  Group^  PR  status'^  HER2  Status  IHC  subtype  Molecular  subtype 


1-5% 

10% 


3% 


1-5% 


1-5% 

2% 

1-5% 

1-5% 

4% 

1-5% 

2% 


6% 

8% 

1% 


IHC  subtype 
Luminal  A 
Luminal  A 
Luminal  A 
Luminal  A 


Molecular  subtype 
Basal-like 
Lumi 


Luminal  A 
Luminal  B 
Luminal  A 
Luminal  A 


Luminal  B 


——I 


HER2-em‘iched 


Basal-like 


Luminal  A 


HER2-emiched 


Luminal  A 


- 

Luminal  A 

Basal-like 

- 

Luminal  A 

Basal-like 

- 

Luminal  A 

Basal-like 

-1- 

HER2-emiched 

- 

Basal-like 

+ 

Luminal  B 

HER2-em'iched 

- 

Basal-like 

+ 

HER2-enriched 

Luminal  A 


Luminal  B 


Luminal  A 
Luminal  A 


Basal-like 

HER2-em-iched 


Basal-like 


Basal-like 

Basal-like 


‘'Actual  percent  staining  is  reported  for  those  cases  where  the  absolute  value  was 
available. 

'’PR  values  reported  here  are  classified  according  to  the  ASCO/CAP  guidelines  where 
tumors  with  PR  staining  >1%  are  PR  positive. 
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Abstract 


Introduction:  The  breast  tumor  microenvironment  plays  an  active  role  in  tumorigenesis. 
Molecular  alterations,  including  epigenetic  modifications  to  DNA,  and  changes  in  RNA 
and  protein  expression  have  been  identified  in  tumor-associated  stroma;  however,  there  is 
considerable  debate  as  to  whether  the  stroma  is  characterized  by  genomic  instability  or 
whether  detection  of  chromosomal  alterations  in  the  breast  stroma  is  a  reflection  of 
technological  artifact  rather  than  the  true  genomic  content  of  the  tumor 
microenviromnent. 

Methods:  Surgically-removed  breast  stroma  specimens  from  112  women  undergoing 
reductive  manmioplasty  (n-7),  prophylactic  mastectomy  (N=6)  or  mastectomy  for  a 
diagnosis  of  breast  disease  (n=99)  were  frozen  in  optimal  cutting  temperature  medium. 
Allelic  imbalance  (AI)  analysis  was  performed  in  484  stromal  specimens  from  98  women 
using  a  panel  of  52  microsatellite  markers;  SNP  data  was  generated  from  a  subset  of  86 
stromal  specimens  using  250K  SNP  arrays  (Affymetrix).  Copy  number  alterations  were 
identified  using  Partek  Genomics  Suite, 

Results:  AI  was  not  detected  in  92%  (444/484)  of  stroma  specimens.  When  compared  to 
previously  generated  AI  data  from  77  formalin-fixed,  paraffin-embedded  stroma 
specimens,  32  (42%)  of  which  harbored  at  least  one  detectable  AI  event,  the  frequency  of 
AI  in  the  FFPE  specimens  (4.62%)  was  significantly  higher  (P<0.0001)  than  that  found  in 
frozen  specimens  (0.45%).  Of  the  stroma  specimens  assayed  using  SNP  arrays  95% 
(82/86)  had  no  detectable  alterations  and  the  1 1  copy  number  changes  were  small  and  not 
shared  between  specimens. 


Conclusions:  The  data  presented  here  support  a  model  in  whieh  the  tumor 
mieroenviromnent  is  genetically  stable.  The  direct  comparison  of  copy  number 
alterations  between  FFPE  and  frozen  research-grade  specimens  using  identical 
methodologies  suggests  that  past  reports  of  significant  AI  in  breast  stroma,  both  adjacent 
to  and  distant  from  the  tumor,  reflects  artifact  in  the  archival  specimens  caused  by 
formalin-fixation,  paraffin-embedding  and  tissue  storage. 


INTRODUCTION 


Research  in  the  past  decade  has  increased  our  understanding  of  how  the  breast 
microenvironment  influences  tumor  development.  Stroma,  comprised  of  fibroblasts, 
endothelial,  smooth  muscle,  inflanunatory  and  nerve  cells,  adipocytes,  and 
macromolecules  of  the  extracellular  matrix  (ECM),  serves  a  supportive  role  to  epithelial 
cells  [1].  A  number  of  physiological  changes  have  been  detected  in  stroma  surrounding 
epithelial  neoplasms  including  altered  migratory  potential  and  changes  in  expression  of 
growth  factors  and  cellular  polarity,  degradation  of  the  ECM  and  increased  angiogenesis 
[1-5]. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  breast  carcinogenesis  is  global  genomic  instability,  which 
may  include  copy  number  gains  or  losses  of  whole  or  parts  of  chromosomes.  Over  10 
years  ago,  chi-omosomal  alterations  were  detected  as  loss  of  heterozygosity  (LOH)  or 
allelic  imbalance  (Al)  events  in  morphologically  normal  terminal  ductal  lobular  units 
(TDLUs)  adjacent  to  breast  carcinomas  [8].  A  number  of  additional  studies,  the  majority 
of  which  were  performed  using  microsatellites  markers  and  formalin-fixed  paraffin- 
embedded  (FFPE)  archival  specimens,  have  also  detected  genomic  instability  in  tumor- 
associated  stroma,  furthering  the  notion  that  the  tumor  microenvironment  is  a  dynamic 
entity  that  contributes  to  tumorigenesis  through  morphological  and  molecular  alterations 
[9-15].  In  contrast,  recent  studies  using  DNA  from  fresh  frozen  tissues  that  failed  to 
detect  cluoniosonial  changes  in  stromal  cell,  leading  some  investigators  to  speculate  that 
the  LOH/AI  studies  performed  on  DNA  from  FFPE  specimens  do  not  accurately  reflect 


the  chi-omosomal  content  of  cells  of  the  tumor  associated  stroma  but  rather  are  the  result 


of  technical  artifacts  resulting  from  the  use  of  microsatellite  assays  and  fixation  methods 

[6-12]. 

Determination  of  whether  the  breast  microenvironment  is  genetically  stable  is  not 
merely  an  academic  pursuit;  genomic  instability  in  tumor-associated  stromal  cells  may 
impact  clinical  care  for  patients  with  breast  cancer.  For  example,  stroma  adjacent  to 
breast  carcinomas  from  patients  treated  with  chemotherapy  demonstrated  increased  and 
persistent  LOH  post-treatment,  especially  in  those  patients  who  were  non-responsive  to 
treatment,  suggesting  that  patients  with  stable  stroma  may  be  more  likely  to  benefit  from 
chemotherapy  than  those  with  unstable  stroma  [13].  Likewise,  stromal  instability  may 
have  important  ramifications  for  defining  surgical  margins:  the  presence  of  LOH  on 
chromosome  3p  in  normal  TDLUs  adjacent  to  early-stage  breast  carcinomas  was 
associated  with  a  3.9-5.2  fold  increased  risk  of  recunence  [14]. 

To  determine  whether  breast  tumor  stroma  is  genetically  stable,  high-quality 
breast  specimens  from  mastectomy  and  reductive  mammoplasty  (RM)  were  frozen  in 
optimal  cutting  temperature  (OCT)  compound.  AI  events  were  detected  using  the  same 
52-marker  microsatellite  panel  used  in  earlier  studies  that  detected  AI  in  FFPE  stroma 
adjacent  to  and  distant  from  tumors.  A  subset  of  high-quality  specimens  was  also 
subjected  to  copy  number  analysis  using  single  nucleotide  polymorphism  (SNP)  array 
data.  These  analyses  demonstrated  that  AI  levels  were  significantly  higher  in  FFPE 
compared  to  frozen  specimens  and  that  stroma  from  both  diseased  and  non-diseased 
breasts  is  genetieally  stable. 


MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 


Human  tissue  samples 

Enrollment  of  patients  into  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  (CBCP)  began  in 
2001.  For  inclusion  in  the  CBCP,  all  patients  must  have  met  the  following  criteria:  1) 
adult  over  the  age  of  18  years,  2)  mentally  competent  and  willing  to  provide  informed 
consent,  and  3)  presenting  to  the  breast  centers  with  evidence  of  possible  breast  disease, 
for  routine  screening  mammograms  or  elective  reductive  manunoplasty.  Tissue  and  blood 
samples  were  collected  with  approval  from  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
Human  Use  Committee  and  Institutional  Review  Board.  All  subjects  em-olled  in  the 
CBCP  voluntarily  agreed  to  participate  and  gave  written  informed  consent.  Clinical 
information  was  obtained  for  all  CBCP  samples  using  questioimaires  designed  by  and 
administered  under  the  auspices  of  the  CBCP. 

Stroma  was  collected  from  patients  undergoing  surgical  procedures,  including 
RM,  prophylactic  mastectomy  (PM)  for  BRCAl  [GenBank:NM_007294]  or  BRCA2 
[GenBank:NM_000059]  mutations  and  single  or  double  mastectomy  after  a  breast 
disease  diagnosis.  Within  5-15  minutes  of  surgical  removal,  breast  tissue  was  taken  on 
crushed,  wet  ice  to  the  pathology  laboratory  where  a  licensed  pathologist  or  pathologists’ 
assistant  performed  routine  pathology  analyses  (gross  characterization,  margin  status 
assessment,  and  other  indicated  purposes).  Excess  stromal  tissues  were  frozen  in  OCT 
(Sakura  Finetek,  Torrance,  CA)  on  dry  ice.  Once  preserved,  frozen  tissue  samples  were 
stored  in  liquid  nitrogen  freezers.  All  sections  in  this  study  were  examined  by  a  dedicated 
pathologist,  who  diagnosed  all  regions  of  disease  within  the  specimen.  The  integrity  of 
multiple  serial  sections  was  established  by  pathological  verification  of  the  first  and  last 
sections  stained  with  hematoxylin  and  eosin  (H&E)  (Figure  1). 


DNA  isolation 


Excess  OCT  was  tiimmed  from  each  specimen  before  cutting  10-20  12  pm 
sections  on  the  CM3050  S  Cryostat  (Leica  Microsystems,  Wetzlar,  Germany).  The  200- 
400  mg  of  tissue  was  homogenized  using  the  PRO250  laboratory  homogenizer  (PRO 
Scientific  Inc.,  Oxford,  CT)  for  30-60  seconds  and  processed  using  the  Gentra  Puregene 
Tissue  kit  (Qiagen,  Valencia,  CA)  according  to  manufacturer’s  protocol.  Genomic  DNA, 
used  as  the  referent,  was  isolated  from  blood  clots  using  Clotspin  and  Puregene  DNA 
purification  kits  (Qiagen,  Valencia,  CA)  according  to  manufacturer’s  protocols. 

A1  analysis 

Microsateliite  markers  were  amplified  as  previously  described  [15].  Genotypes 
were  determined  using  Genetic  Profiler  version  2.0  software  and  AI  detected  using  the 
formula  (T1/T2)/(N1/N2)  where  T1  and  N1  represent  the  peak  heights  of  the  less  intense 
alleles  and  T2  and  N2  represent  the  peak  heights  of  the  more  intense  alleles  of  the  tumor 
and  referent  samples,  respectively  [16].  Each  chi'omosomal  region  was  represented  by 
two  polymorphic  markers,  and  Al  was  defined  according  to  the  following  criteria:  (1) 
when  at  least  one  marker  for  a  given  region  showed  an  allelic  ratio  <0.35,  the  region  was 
considered  to  show  AI,  (2)  when  neither  marker  had  an  allelic  ratio  <0.35  and  at  least  one 
marker  was  informative,  the  region  was  considered  normal,  and  (3)  when  both  markers 
were  homozygous,  the  region  was  considered  uninformative.  Comparisons  of  AI 
frequencies  between  frozen  specimens  and  previously  reported  data  from  FFPE 
specimens  [17]  were  calculated  using  Student’s  t-test  with  P<0.05  defining  significance. 
Copy  number  analysis 


To  generate  SNP  data,  250  ng  of  stroma  or  genomic  DNA  was  hybridized  to 
GeneChip  Human  Mapping  250K  Sty  arrays  (Affymetrix,  Santa  Clara,  CA)  following 
manufacturer’s  protocols.  SNP  data  was  imported  into  Partek®  Genomics  Suite^M  6.5 
(Paitek,  Inc,  St  Louis,  MO)  as  CEL  flies  using  default  Partek  parameters.  Copy  number 
was  calculated  as  a  paired  analysis,  using  the  genomic  DNA  from  each  patient  as  the 
referent  sample.  Deletions  and  amplifications  were  detected  using  a  Hidden  Markov 
Model  using  a  minimum  of  five  consecutive  altered  markers. 

RESULTS 

Sample  characteristics 

Samples  were  collected  from  patients  undergoing  RM  (n=7),  PM  after 
identification  of  a  deleterious  BRCAl  or  BRCA2  mutation  (n=6),  mastectomy  (n=55),  or 
double  mastectomy  (n=44)  for  a  diagnosis  of  invasive  or  in  situ  breast  disease;  of  the 
patients  with  invasive  breast  cancer,  BRCAl  mutations  were  identified  in  six  patients, 
BRCA2  in  four  patients  and  a  seventh  patient  had  a  TP53  [GenBank:NM_000546] 
mutation  resulting  in  Li-Fraumeni  Syndrome.  For  patients  undergoing  mastectomies, 
stroma  samples  from  the  Upper  Outer  (UOQ),  Upper  Inner  (UIQ),  Lower  Outer  (LOQ) 
and  Lower  Inner  (LIQ)  quadrants,  as  well  as  a  piece  from  the  central  area  of  the  breast 
were  collected  whenever  possible.  Single  stromal  samples  were  collected  from  RM.  In 
total,  523  breast  stroma  specimens  were  subjected  to  AI  (n=484)  and/or  SNP  copy 
number  analysis  (n=86). 

Patients  undergoing  RM  and  PM  were  significantly  younger  (P<0.0001)  than 
those  with  breast  disease;  the  average  ages  were  37.8  years  (range  25-48  years),  36.2 


years  (range  23-42  years)  and  53.51  (range  25-82  years)  for  RM,  PM,  and  mastectomies, 
respectively  (Table  1).  Ethnicity  did  not  differ  significantly  between  groups,  with  the 
majority  being  self-described  as  white.  Within  the  RM  group,  two  women  had 
fibroadenoma,  one  had  fibrocystic  changes,  and  four  had  no  abnormalities  detected;  none 
of  these  women  have  returned  to  the  breast  clinic  for  subsequent  breast  disease.  Disease 
progression  and  breast  cancer  mortality  did  not  differ  significantly  between  women  with 
PM  and  those  undergoing  mastectomy. 

Allelic  imbalance  in  research-grade  breast  stroma  specimens 

In  484  stromal  specimens,  53  AI  events  were  detected;  these  alterations  were 
detected  in  40/484  (8%)  breast  specimens  and  the  majority  (92%)  of  specimens  harbored 
no  detectable  AI  events.  The  average  AI  frequency  per  specimen  was  <1%  and  the  range 
was  0-25%  (median  =  0%).  In  the  five  quadrant  specimens  with  DCIS,  a  single  AI  event 
was  detected  in  two  specimens  with  an  average  AI  frequency  of  1.6%. 

Levels  of  AI  were  not  significantly  different  in  the  breast  stroma  from  patients 
who  died  of  disease  (0.6%),  those  with  recun  ence  (0.2%)  or  those  who  are  disease-free 
(0.5%).  Breast  stroma  from  patients  with  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  mutations  (0.3%)  did  not 
have  higher  levels  of  AI  than  those  without  known  mutations  (0.5%),  Presence  of  AI  did 
not  differ  significantly  between  quadrants  (LIQ  =  5%,  LOQ  =  7%,  UIQ  =  13%,  UOQ  = 
9%). 

The  stromal  specimen  with  the  highest  level  of  AI  (25%)  was  from  the  UOQ  of 
patient  1  who  was  diagnosed  at  age  47  with  stage  II,  poorly  differentiated  basal-like 
breast  tumor.  The  other  three  quadrants  did  not  have  detectable  AI.  The  tumor  for  this 


patient  was  located  in  the  mid-outer  region.  Tumor  was  not  detected  for  this  patient  in 
eithei  the  first  or  last  seetion;  and  the  section  was  comprised  primarily  of  adipose  cells. 
After  two  years  of  follow-up,  this  patient  was  disease-free. 

Frequencies  of  AI  from  these  research-grade  frozen  stromal  specimens  were 
compared  to  data  previously  generated  in  our  laboratory  from  77  FFPE  archival  breast 
quadrants  [18],  Thirty-two  (42%)  archival  quadrants  had  at  least  one  detectable  AI  event 
and  the  frequency  of  AI  in  the  FFPE  specimens  (4.62%)  was  significantly  higher 
(P<0.0001)  than  that  found  in  frozen  specimens  (0.45%)  (Figure  2). 


Copy  number  alterations  in  research  grade  breast  stroma 

SNP  array  data  was  generated  from  27  women  undergoing  mastectomy  (n=18), 
PM  (n-2)  or  RM  (n=7)  (Table  2).  Of  the  86  breast  specimens  assayed,  no  copy  number 
alterations  were  detected  in  82/86  (95%).  The  1 1  copy  number  changes  detected  in  the 
four  stroma  specimens  from  thi-ee  patients  are  listed  in  Table  3.  Amplification  of 
chi-omosome  10q22.3  was  detected  in  the  LIQ  from  patient  1  and  the  UIQ  from  patient  2. 

SNP  data  was  available  from  the  tumor  component  of  patient  1.  In  contrast  to  the 
stromal  specimens  which  had  little  to  no  copy  number  alterations,  the  tumor  was 

chaiacterized  by  numerous  amplification  and  deletion  events  detected  throughout  the 
genome  (Figure  3). 

DISCUSSION 

One  of  the  earliest  studies  that  reported  chi-omosomal  changes  in  the  breast  tumor 
microenvironment  assessed  LOH/AI  in  DNA  isolated  from  tumor  epithelial  cells  and 


adjacent  normal  terminal  ductal-lobular  units  (TDLUs)  from  FFPE  specimens.  LOH/AI 
was  detected  in  TDLUs  adjacent  to  the  tumor  but  not  in  distant  TDLUs  [19].  These 
results  led  to  the  idea  that  molecular  data  may  be  more  accurate  than  surgical  or 
pathological  data  in  defining  clean  margins.  Additional  data  from  breast  stroma  close  to 
and  distant  from  the  tumor  have  led  to  clinically  important  conclusions  such  as  the 
precession  of  molecular  changes  in  stroma  compared  to  epithelial  cells,  possibly 
facilitating  tumor  invasion  [18, 20],  identification  of  an  array  of  hotspots  in  the  stromal 
cells  that  influence  variability  among  patients  in  tumor  biology,  response  to  treatment, 
and  outcome  [21, 22],  and  that  BRCAl/2  mutations  may  lead  to  genomic  instability  in 
the  stroma,  promoting  neoplastic  transformation  [23].  Together,  these  data  suggest  that 
the  tumor  microenviromnent  is  genetically  unstable  and  this  instability  contributes  to  risk 
and  prognosis  of  breast  pathogenesis, 

Technological  improvements  in  identifying  copy  number  changes  and  access  to 
non-FFPE  tissue  specimens  has  generated  new  data  that  questions  the  conclusions,  and 
indeed,  the  validity  of  the  data  generated  from  AT/LOH  approaches.  Gene  expression 
differences  were  detected  in  purified  stromal  cell  types  (e.g.,  epithelial,  myoepithelial  and 
endothelial  cells,  leukocytes,  myofibroblasts  and  fibroblasts)  fi-om  normal  and  diseased 
breasts;  copy  number  alterations,  while  detected  in  the  tumor  epithelial  cells,  were  not 
detected  in  stromal  cells  [6],  In  a  follow-up  study,  stromal  cells  were  found  to  be 
hypomethylated  compared  to  their  normal  counterparts  [9].  In  the  absence  of 
chi-omosomal  alterations,  epigenetic,  rather  than  chromosomal,  changes  in  stromal  cells 
may  alter  the  tumor  microenvironment  and  contribute  to  breast  tumorigenesis  [10, 1 1]. 
Finally,  copy  number  analysis  performed  on  DNA  from  microdissected  epithelial  and 


cancer-associated  fibroblasts  (CAFs)  failed  to  detect  any  chi'omosomal  alterations  in  the 
CAFs.  Additionally,  inicrosatellite  analysis  from  a  region  of  chiomosome  1 1  considered 
a  hotspot  for  LOH  in  breast  stroma  from  earlier  studies  was  also  performed  using  these 
CAF  DNA  samples  and  LOH  was  not  detected  [12].  The  inability  of  these  studies  to 
detect  copy  number  changes  in  breast  stromal  cells  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
LOH/AI  events  detected  in  stroma  from  FFPE  specimens  represent  technical  artifact. 

To  determine  whether  AI  events  detected  in  archival  stroma  specimens  using 
polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR)-based  microsatellite  analysis  represents  teclinical 
artifact,  a  direct  comparison  of  technology  and/or  tissue  types  must  be  performed.  In  our 
study,  we  compared  AI  detected  in  research-grade  stroma  specimens  compared  to  that 
detected  in  FFPE  stroma  specimens;  both  data  sets  were  generated  with  the  same  set  of 
52  microsatellite  markers  using  the  same  amplification  conditions,  with  the  same  criteria 
to  define  AI  [15,  18].  Of  note,  the  use  of  highly  multiplexed  PCR,  failure  to  optimize 
PCR  conditions  when  amplifying  DNA  of  low  quantity  and  quality  from  FFPE  samples 
and  lack  of  replicate  PCR  reactions  have  been  proposed  as  contributions  to  the  erroneous 
detection  of  chi‘omosomal  alterations  in  breast  stroma  [11],  All  52  microsatellite  markers 
used  were  optimized  to  robustly  amplify  DNA  from  FFPE  specimens  and  multiplexed 
PCR  was  not  performed.  In  addition,  all  AI  events  detected  were  confirmed  using  a 
second  microsatellite  marker  or  by  performing  a  second  amplification  on  a  separate  DNA 
aliquot  from  the  same  specimen  [8].  Despite  these  precautions,  levels  of  AI  were  >10- 
fold  higher  in  stroma  from  FFPE  specimens  compared  to  those  from  frozen  stroma 
specimens.  Given  that  the  52  microsatellite  markers  represented  small  and  defined 
regions  of  the  genome,  tlie  use  of  global  SNP  arrays  provided  an  enhanced  coverage  as 


well  as  an  agnostic  approach  to  identify  chioniosomal  alterations  in  breast  stroma. 
Although  DNA  from  FFPE  stroma  specimens  was  not  assayed  on  SNP  arrays,  the  paucity 
of  copy  number  changes  in  DNA  from  frozen  stroma  specimens  suggest  that  the  tumor 
microenviromiient  is  genetically  stable. 

Given  the  complexity  of  breast  stroma,  it  is  possible  that  chi*omosomal  alterations 
present  in  certain  stromal  cell  types  are  masked  by  the  genomic  content  of  other 
components.  Elevated  frequencies  of  AI/LOH  in  fibroblasts  laser  microdissected  from 
patients  with  BRCAl/2  mutations  (59.7%)  and  sporadic  tumors  (36.7%)  suggest  that  the 
fibroblast  component  may  contribute  to  the  instability  detected  in  whole  stroma  [23],  yet 
assessment  of  fibroblasts  isolated  from  frozen  breast  stroma  did  not  support  these 
findings  [12].  In  addition,  evaluation  of  the  stromal  cell  types  individually  failed  to  detect 
copy  number  alterations  [6].  Paradoxically,  while  evaluation  of  DNA  from  isolated  cell 
types  should  provide  the  most  accurate  estimation  of  genomic  alterations,  the  majority  of 
copy  number  changes  were  detected  in  whole  stroma  FFPE  specimens. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  data  presented  here  support  a  model  in  which  the  tumor  microenvironment  is 
genomically  stable.  The  direct  comparison  of  copy  number  alterations  between  FFPE 
and  frozen  research-grade  specimens  using  identical  methodologies  suggests  that  past 
reports  of  significant  AT/LOH  in  breast  stroma,  both  adjacent  to  and  distant  from  the 
tumor,  reflects  artifact  in  the  archival  specimens  caused  by  formalin-fixation,  paraffin- 
embedding  and  tissue  storage.  Importantly,  these  data  suggest  that  the  tumor 
microenvironment  from  patients  with  aggressive  tumors  or  inherited  susceptibility  to 


breast  cancer  does  not  harbor  significant  instability.  Finally,  this  stability  suggests  that 
therapeutics  targeting  the  tumor  microenvironment  may  be  effective  tools  in  the 
treatment  of  breast  cancer. 
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AI  =  allelic  imbalance 

CAF  =  cancer-associated  fibroblasts 

CBCP  =  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 

CGH  =  comparative  genomic  hybridization 

ECM  =  extracellular  matrix 

FFPE  =  formalin-fixed,  paraffin- embedded 

H&E  =  hematoxylin  and  eosin 

LIQ  =  lower  imier  quadrant 

LOH  =  loss  of  heterozygosity 

LOQ  =  lower  outer  quadrant 

OCT  =  optimal  cutting  temperature 

PCR  =  polymerase  chain  reaction 

PM  =  prophylactic  mastectomy 

RM  =  reductive  mammoplasty 

SNP  =  single  nucleotide  polymorphism 

TDLU  =  terminal  ductal  lobular  unit 

UIQ  =  upper  inner  quadrant 

UOQ  =  upper  outer  quadrant 
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FIGURE  LEGENDS 


Figures  la  and  lb.  H&E  images  of  representative  breast  stroma  sections  from  patient  19, 
quadrant  UOQ.  Figure  la  is  an  H&E  image  from  the  original  section;  figure  lb 
represents  the  final  eut,  taken  after  the  intervening  240  pm  were  used  for  DNA  isolation. 

Figure  2.  Graph  of  the  number  of  AI  events  in  FFPE  (n=77)  compared  to  frozen  (n=484) 
breast  specimens.  Blue  and  pink  bars  represent  number  of  AI  events  in  frozen  and  FFPE 
specimens,  respectively.  The  number  of  specimens  with  no  AI  detected  was  significantly 
(P<0.0001)  higher  in  frozen  (91%)  compared  to  FFPE  (58%)  stromal  specimens. 

Figure  3.  Cliromosomal  map  of  copy  number  alterations  detected  in  tumor  and  stromal 
components  from  patient  1.  Amplifications  are  depicted  in  red,  deletions  in  blue.  Teal 
and  orange  arrows  mark  copy  number  alterations  detected  in  patient  1  UOQ  and  LIQ, 
respectively. 


Table  1,  Patient  characteristics  from  1 12  women  with  frozen  breast  stroma. _ 

-  Invasive/in  situ  disesae  Prophylactic  Reduction 

- - - - DM  (n=44)  _ _ (ii==7) 
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Disease-free  Mammoplasty  No  abnormalities 

Fibrocystic 

changes  Mammoplasty  No  abnormalities 

Fibroadenoma  Mammoplasty  No  abnormalities 


Fibroadenoma  Mammoplasty _  No  abnormalities 


Table  3.  Chromosomal  regions  with  altered  copy  number  in  breast  stroma  specimens. 
One  chi’omosomal  region,  10q22.3,  was  amplified  in  two  different  stromal  specimens. 
The  shared  284  kb  region  harbors  the  genes  retinoic  acid  induced  17  (ZMIZl), 
peptidylprolyl  isomerase  F  precursor  (PPIF)  and  Homo  sapiens  zinc  finger,  CCHC 
domain  containing  24  (ZCCHC24).  _ 


Specimen 

Copy  Number 

Location 

Size 

lUOO 

2.8 

Iq42.2-lq43 

2.3  Mb 

1  uoo 

2.6 

8p22-8p21.3 

2.6  Mb 

1  UOO 

5.5 

10q26.11-10q26.13 

5.1  Mb 

ILIQ 

2.6 

lq32.1 

2.6  Mb 

ILIO 
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9q33.3-9q34.11 

2.7  Mb 

ILIO 
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10q22.3 
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0.3  Mb 
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14q24.1 

0.7  Mb 
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Percent  specimens 
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Role  for  wnt/beta-catenin  pathways  for  facilitating  tripie-negative  breast  cancer  migration  and  growth, 

Joji  lida 

Director  of  Cancer  Biology  Program,  Windber  Research  Institute 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  indicating  that  wnt  signaling  pathway  is  activated  in  various  cancer  cell  types 
including  breast  cancer.  Previous  studies  reported  that  FH535,  a  small  molecule  inhibitor  of  wnt  signaling 
pathway,  decreased  growth  of  cancer  cells  but  not  normal  fibroblast  cells,  suggesting  this  pathway  plays  a 
role  in  tumor  progression  and  metastasis.  In  this  study,  we  tested  FH535  as  a  potential  inhibitor  for 
malignant  phenotypes  of  breast  cancer  cells  including  migration,  invasion,  and  growth.  FH535  significantly 
inhibited  growth,  migration,  and  invasion  of  triple  negative  (TN)  breast  cancer  cells  {MDA-MB231  and 
HCC38)  in  vitro.  Under  our  experimental  conditions,  FH535  did  not  affect  expression  of  mRNAs  of  IVlMP-2  or 
MMP-9,  however,  significantly  inhibited  secretion  of  MMP-2  and  I\/lMP-9  from  cells.  Importantly,  amounts 
of  cell-associated  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  were  not  affected  by  FH535,  implicating  a  role  for  canonical  wnt- 
signaling  pathways  in  regulating  intracellular  trafficking  and/or  secretion  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9.  Finally,  we 
demonstrated  that  FH535  was  a  potent  growth  inhibitor  for  triple-negative  phenotype  of  breast  cancer 
cells  (HCC38  and  MDA-MB-231)  but  not  other  (MCF-7,  T47D  or  SK-Br3)  when  cultured  in  three  dimensional 
{3D)  type  I  collagen  gel.  We  demonstrated  that  treatment  of  MDA-MB-231  cells  with  FH535  markedly 
inhibited  the  expression  of  NEDD9  but  not  in  HCC38,  implicating  cell  type  specific  migratory  mechanisms  in 
TN  breast  cancer  cells.  We  also  demonstrate  that  CD44  is  associated  with  NEDD9  by  co- 
immunoprecipitation  assays.  Given  the  information  of  NEDD9  and  CD44  in  cancer  progression  and 
metastasis  by  enhancing  migration  and  invasion,  our  results  suggest  that  targeting  canonical  wnt-signaling 
pathway  would  be  beneficial  strategies  for  treatment  of  TN  breast  cancer  phenotype  and  possibly  other 
cancers  in  which  this  signaling  pathway  is  activated. 

Discuss  breast  cancer  progression  from  the  view  point  of  biological  functions  of  CD44. 


Discuss  wnt/beta-catenin  pathways  in  regulating  tumor  progression  and  metastasis. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  reflect  the  official  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  U.S.  Government. 


Demographic  differences  in  African  American  compared  to  Caucasian  women  with  luminal  A  breast 
cancer 

Rachel  E.  Ellsworth,  Craig  D.  Shriver 

Background:  In  a  recent  study,  the  Carolina  Breast  Cancer  Study  found  that  mortality  rates  were 
significantly  higher  in  African  American  women  (AAW)  compared  to  Caucasian  women  (CW)  with 
luminal  A  breast  cancer.  This  disparity  may  be  attributable  to  social  and/or  molecular  differences.  Here, 
we  evaluated  demographic  data  from  AAW  and  CW  with  luminal  A  breast  cancer  to  determine  whether 
any  factors  differ  between  populations. 

Methods:  The  database  of  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project  was  queried  to  identify  all  AAW  (n=115)  and 
CW  patients  (n=596)  with  ER+/HER2-  breast  cancer.  Demographic  data  recorded  at  the  time  of 
diagnosis  were  compared  between  populations  using  chi-square  or  Student's  t-test.  A  cutoff  of  P<0.05 
was  used  to  define  significance. 

Results:  Age  at  diagnosis  or  menarche,  parity,  breastfeeding,  education  levels,  exercise,  fat  intake, 
smoking  and  presence  of  heart  disease  and  diabetes  did  not  differ  significantly  between  populations. 
Significantly  more  AAW  began  using  oral  contraceptives  and  were  parous  before  age  18  (28%  and  16%) 
compared  to  CW  (7%  and  4%).  AAW  were  more  likely  to  be  obese  (51%  compared  to  29%)  and  to 
perform  at  least  monthly  breast  self-exams  (97%  compared  to  80%)  and  to  have  hypertension  (50% 
compared  to  40%).  AAW  consumed  significantly  lower  levels  of  caffeine  (439mg/day  compared  to  983 
mg/day)  and  alcohol  (43%  compared  to  21%  non-drinkers)  than  CW  and  were  less  likely  to  be  married 
(52%  compared  to  74%).  Pathologically,  tumors  from  AAW  and  CW  did  not  differ  for  stage  or  lymph 
node  status,  however,  luminal  A  tumors  from  AAW  were  significantly  more  likely  to  be  poorly- 
differentiated  (25%  compared  to  14%)  and  were  larger  (33%  compared  to  21%)  than  those  from  CW. 

Discussion:  Although  luminal  A  tumors  are  considered  the  most  favorable  breast  tumor  subtype, 
ER+/HER2-  tumors  from  AAW  were  larger  and  of  higher  grade  than  those  from  CW.  It  is  not  clear  how 
differences  in  caffeine  and  alcohol  consumption  may  impact  outcome  in  women  with  luminal  A  breast 
tumors,  however,  use  of  oral  contraceptives  during  adolescence,  pregnancy  at  an  early  age  (<20  years) 
and  increased  inflammation  in  the  breasts  of  obese  women  have  been  associated  with  higher  grade  and 
poorer  prognosis.  In  addition,  women  who  are  married  have  a  more  favorable  prognosis  than  those 
who  are  single,  divorced  or  widowed  and  patients  with  hypertension  has  been  associated  with  increased 
breast  cancer  mortality.  Together,  these  demographic  factors  may  contribute  to  the  outcome  disparity 
detected  in  AAW  compared  to  CW  with  luminal  A  breast  cancer. 
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Abstract 


There  is  substantial  evidence  indicating  that  the  WNT  signaling  pathway  is  activated  in  various  cancer 
cell  types  including  breast  cancer.  Previous  studies  reported  that  FH535,  a  small  molecule  inhibitor  of 
the  WNT  signaling  pathway,  decreased  growth  of  cancer  cells  but  not  normal  fibroblasts,  suggesting 
this  pathway  plays  a  role  in  tumor  progression  and  metastasis.  In  this  study,  we  tested  FH535  as  a 
potential  inhibitor  for  malignant  phenotypes  of  breast  cancer  cells  including  migration,  invasion,  and 
growth.  FH535  significantly  inhibited  growth,  migration,  and  Invasion  of  triple  negative  (TN)  breast 
cancer  cell  lines  (MDA-MB231  and  HCC38)  in  vitro.  We  demonstrate  that  FH535  was  a  potent  growth 
inhibitor  forTN  breast  cancer  cell  lines  (HCC38  and  MDA-MB-231)  but  not  for  other,  non-TN  breast 
cancer  cell  lines  (MCF-7,  T47D  or  SK-Br3)  when  cultured  in  three  dimensional  {3D)  type  I  collagen 
gels.  Western  blotting  analyses  suggest  that  treatment  of  MDA-MB-231  cells  with  FH535  markedly 
inhibited  the  expression  of  NEDD9  but  not  activations  of  FAK,  Src,  or  downstream  targets  such  as  p38 
and  Erkl/2.  We  demonstrated  that  NEDD9  was  specifically  associated  with  CSPG4  but  not  with  pi 
integrin  or  CD44  in  MDA-MB-231  cells.  Analyses  of  gene  expression  profiles  in  breast  cancer  tissues 


suggest  that  CSPG4  expression  is  higher  in  Basal-type  breast  cancers,  many  of  which  are  TN,  than  any 
other  subtypes.  These  results  suggest  not  only  a  mechanism  for  migration  and  invasion  involving  the 
canonical  WNT-signaling  pathways  but  also  novel  strategies  for  treating  patients  who  develop  TN 
breast  cancer. 
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Introduction 


Triple  negative  (TN)  breast  cancers  are  defined  by  lack  of  expression  of  estrogen,  progesterone,  and 
HER-2  (ERBB2)  receptors.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  TN  breast  cancers  have  a  poorer  prognosis  than 
any  other  subtypes  of  breast  cancer.  Given  the  lack  of  effective  targeted  therapies  for  TN  breast 
cancer  patients,  a  better  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  growth  and  invasion  of  these  tumors 
and  their  interaction  with  the  tissue  microenvironment  will  provide  valuable  insight  into  developing 
novel  approaches  to  lower  the  mortality  associated  with  TN  breast  cancer. 


There  Is  increasing  evidence  demonstrating  both  p-catenin-dependent  (canonical)  and  independent 
(non-canonical)  WNT-slgnaling  pathways  play  a  key  role  in  regulating  pathological  processes  by 
facilitating  tumor  growth,  migration,  and  invasion.  For  example,  Matsuda  et  al.  reported  that  Inhibition 
of  the  WNT-slgnaling  pathway  suppressed  tumor  growth  in  xenograft  experimental  systems  in  MDA- 
MB-231  cells  Ill.  Genetic  and  histological  studies  demonstrated  that  changes  in  the  WNT-signaling 
pathway  genes  are  common  in  metaplastic  breast  cancer  cells  and  enriched  in  epithelial-mesenchymal 
transition  and  stem  cell  phenotypes  Ill,  Ill,  I£l.  Importantly,  recent  studies  analyzing  gene 
expression  profiles  suggest  that  specific  classes  of  TN  breast  cancer  cells  express  genes  regulating 
tumor  migration,  invasion,  and  differentiation,  including  TGF-p  signaling  pathways,  extracellular 
matrix  (ECM)  reorganization,  and  the  WNT-signaling  pathway  HI.  Consistent  with  this  notion, 
immunohistochemical  studies  demonstrated  that  the  canonical  WNT-signaling  pathway  is  activated  in 
TN  breast  cancer  ceils  compared  to  cells  other  of  other  molecular  subtypes  161,  IZl.  Thus,  it  Is 
important  for  generating  therapeutic  strategies  by  evaluating  how  signaling  pathways  regulate  tumor 
migration  and  invasion  in  TN  breast  cancer  cells. 

Recent  studies  have  demonstrated  that  FH535  is  a  synthetic  inhibitor  of  the  canonical  WNT-signaling 
pathway  and  inhibits  growth  of  colon,  lung,  and  hepatocellular  carcinoma  line  but  not  normal 
fibroblasts  FSI,  suggesting  that  the  targeting  of  the  canonical  WNT-signaling  pathway  by  small 
molecules  could  be  a  promising  therapeutic  approach  for  cancer  cells  in  which  this  pathway  is 
activated.  Indeed,  Vaid  et  al.  reported  that  FH535  significantly  inhibited  malignant  melanoma  growth 
and  migration  IH.  In  this  study,  we  hypothesize  that  the  canonical  WNT-signaling  enhances  tumor 
progression  and  metastasis  in  TN  breast  cancer  cells.  In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis,  we  utilized 
FFI535  as  a  tool  to  evaluate  its  ability  to  inhibit  growth,  migration,  and  invasion  of  TN  breast  cancer 
ceil  lines  (MDA-MB-231  and  HCC38).  Here,  we  show  results  suggesting  that  targeting  the  canonical 
WNT-signaling  pathway  by  compounds  like  FH535  may  be  a  promising  therapeutic  approach  forTN 
breast  cancers. 

Materials  and  Methods 


Cell  Lilies 


HCC38,  T47D,  MDA-MB-231,  MCF-7,  SK“Br3  cells  were  purchased  from  ATCC  (Manassas,  VA,  USA) 
and  maintained  in  RPMI1640  containing  10%  FBS. 

Antibodies  and  Chemicals 

MOPC-21  (IgGi),  UPC-10  (IgG2a),  and  MOPC141  (IgG2b)  were  purchased  from  Sigma-Aldrich  (St. 
Louis,  MO,  USA).  Rat  tail  type  I  collagen,  anti-CSPG4  (clone  9.2.27),  anti-pl(clone  P4C10),  anti-a2 
(clone  P1E6),  anti-a3  (clone  P1B5)  integrin,  anti-a3  (clone  P1D5),  antl-a6  (clone  NKl-GoFI3),  anti- 
avp3  (clone  LM609)  anti-actin,  anti-Ki67,  anti-MMP-2,  antl-MMP9,  and  antl-NEDD9  antibodies  were 
purchased  from  Millipore  (Billerica,  MA,  USA).  Anti-Axin,  anti-phospho  ^^^Tyr-FAK,  anti-FAK,  anti- 
phospho‘’^®Tyr-Src,  antl-Src,  anti-p38MAPK,  anti-phospho-p38  MAPK,  anti-Erl<l/2,  anti-phospho- 
Erkl/2,  and  anti-CD44  (clone  156-3C11)  antibodies  were  purchased  from  Cell  Signaling  Technology 
(Beverly,  MA,  USA).  FITC-conjugated  rabbit  anti-mouse  IgG  and  FITC-conjugated  rabbit  anti-rat  IgG, 
HRP-conjugated  rabbit  anti-mouse  IgG,  and  HRP-conjugated  rat  anti-rabbit  IgG  were  purchased  from 
Jackson  Immunoresearch  (West  Glove,  PA,  USA).  Antigen-retrieval  solution  was  purchased  from 
Biogenex  (Fremont,  CA,  USA).  Matrigel  and  rat  tail  type  I  collagen  were  purchased  from  BD  Biosclence 
(Franklin  Lakes,  NJ,  USA).  FFI535  was  purchased  from  Calbiochem,  and  dissolved  in  DMSO  at  a 
concentration  of  10  mM  as  a  stock  solution  and  used  by  diluting  in  DMSO  to  give  a  final  concentration 
of  0.1%  (v/v).  Thus,  control  groups  in  this  study  contained  DMSO  at  this  concentration.  For  inhibiting 
adhesion,  migration,  and  invasion  of  tumor  cells  by  anti-integrin  antibodies,  we  utilized  each  antibody 
at  a  final  of  concentration  of  1  pg/ml.  Other  chemicals  were  purchased  from  Sigma-Aldrich  unless 
otherwise  mentioned. 

FACS  Analysis 

Expression  of  Integrin  subunits  was  evaluated  by  FACS  analysis  according  to  the  methods  previously 
described  £10].  Briefly,  cells  were  harvested  with  PBS  containing  5  mM  EDTA  and  immediately 
neutralized  in  FACS  buffer  (RPMI1640  containing  1%  BSA  and  0.025%  NaNs).  Tumor  cells  (10^  cells) 
were  incubated  with  1  pg/ml  of  the  primary  antibodies  by  shaking  for  1  hour  at  4°C.  After  extensive 
washing  with  FACS  buffer,  cells  were  incubated  with  FITC-conjugated  secondary  antibody  (1:1000 
dilutions)  by  shaking  for  1  hour  at  4°C.  Cells  were  then  washed  with  FACS  buffer  5  to  6  times  and 


fixed  In  PBS  containing  1%  paraformaldehyde.  Expression  of  integrin  subunit  was  measured  on  a  FACS 
Calibur  (Becton-Dickinson,  NJ  USA)  by  collecting  10,000  events  and  anaiyzed  by  CellQuest. 

Adhesion  Assays 

Adhesion  of  tumor  cells  to  type  I  collagen  was  evaluated  as  described  previously  with  minor 
modifications  flO).  96-well  plates  were  coated  with  type  I  collagen  at  a  concentration  of  5  pg/ml  and 
blocked  with  PBS  containing  1  mg/m  BSA.  Cells  were  harvested  with  PBS  containing  5  mM  EDTA, 
washed,  resuspended  in  RPMI1640  containing  1  mg/mi  BSA  (adhesion  buffer)  at  a  concentration  of 
10^  cell/ml.  Cells  (100  pl/well)  were  incubated  on  plates  coated  with  type  I  collagen  as  described 
above  for  1  hour  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  FH535.  Plates  were  washed  with  adhesion  buffer  4-5 
times  and  remaining  cells  were  fixed  followed  by  staining  with  crystal  violet.  After  extensive  washing 
to  remove  excess  dye,  cells  were  lysed  with  100  pi  of  PBS  containing  2%  SDS  and  then  the 
absorbance  was  measured  at  550  nm.  Anti -pi integrin  antibody  (P4C10),  anti-a2  integrin  antibody 
(P1E6),  anti-a3  integrin  antibody  (P1B5)  antibodies  were  used  to  ensure  that  tumor  adhesion  was 
mediated  by  a2pi  and  a3pl  integrins.  MOPC-21  antibody  was  used  as  an  isotype-matched  negative 
control  antibody.  Experiments  were  performed  in  quadruplicates  and  repeated  three  times.  The 
representative  data  were  shown  as  mean  +/-  S.D.  of  absorbance  values. 

Migration  Assays 

Tumor  cell  migration  was  characterized  using  the  Transweil  systems  (Costar,  8.0  pm  pore  size)  as 
described  previously  fill.  Briefly,  cells  were  harvested  with  PBS  containing  5  mM  EDTA,  washed,  and 
resuspended  In  serum-free  RPMI1640  media  at  a  concentration  of  5x10^  cells/ml.  An  aliquot  of  100  pi 
of  the  cell  suspension  was  added  into  the  upper  chamber  of  Transweli  system).  Type  I  collagen  was 
dissolved  in  serum-free  RPMI1640  media  at  a  concentration  of  3  pg/ml  and  added  into  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  system.  Antibodies  (1  pg/ml)  or  FH535  (0.01  tol  pM)  were  added  in  both  upper  and 
lower  chambers.  Migration  assays  were  performed  at  37°C  for  4-5  hours.  The  inserts  were  removed 
and  then  fixed  in  10%  formalin  in  PBS  for  five  minutes  and  stained  with  0.5%  crystal  violet  for  five 
minutes.  The  inserts  were  washed  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  membranes  was  wiped  with  a  cotton 
swab  to  remove  non-migratory  cells.  Migrated  cells  were  counted  in  three  randomly  selected  fields. 


Each  experiment  was  performed  in  triplicate  and  repeated  three  times.  The  results  presented  are 
shown  as  mean  cell  numbers  +/“  S.D.  per  mm^. 

Invasion  Assays 

Invasion  of  tumor  cells  into  Matrigei  was  evaluated  as  described  previously  flOI.  Tumor  cells  were 
harvested  and  washed  as  described  above,  and  resuspended  in  RPMIi640  containing  2%  FBS  at  a 
concentration  of  lOVnnl.  Transwells  (Costar,  cat#  3422,  8  pm  pore-size)  were  coated  with  100  pi  of 
Matrigei  at  a  concentration  of  5  mg/ml  overnight  and  washed  with  RPMI1640  containing  2%  FBS  to 
remove  unpolymerized  proteins.  Type  I  collagen  (3  pg/ml)  were  added  to  the  lower  chambers  of  the 
Transwell  as  an  adhesive  protein.  Cells  (100  pl/wel!)  were  incubated  on  Matrigei  overnight  at  37°C  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  FH535  in  both  upper  and  lower  chambers  of  the  Transwell.  Anti-piintegrin 
antibody  (P4C10),  anti-a2  integrin  antibody  (P1E6),  anti-a3  integrin  antibody  (P1B5)  antibodies  were 
used  as  a  control.  MOPC-21  antibody  was  used  as  an  isotype-matched  negative  control  antibody.  The 
inserts  were  removed  and  fixed,  stained,  as  described  above.  Migrated  cells  underneath  of  the 
membranes  were  counted  at  three  randomly  selected  fields.  Each  experiment  was  performed  in 
triplicate  and  repeated  three  times.  The  represented  results  were  shown  as  mean  cell  numbers  +/- 
S.D.  per  mm^. 

Western  Blotting 

Cells  were  cultured  in  6  well  plates  (7x10^  cells/well/1  ml)  coated  with  3  pg/ml  of  type  I  collagen  for  4 
hours  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  FH535  (1  pM).  Plates  were  washed  with  PBS  and  lysed  in  SDS- 
sample  buffer.  After  fragmenting  DNA  by  sonication,  proteins  were  separated  on  SDS-PAGE  and 
transferred  onto  Immobilon-P  membrane  as  we  described  previously  fill.  The  membranes  were 
blotted  with  primary  antibodies  followed  by  HRP-conjugated  secondary  antibodies.  The  proteins  were 
detected  with  enhanced  chemiluminescence  (ECL)  reactions.  For  serial  immunodetection  by  different 
antibodies,  membranes  were  stripped  and  ensured  that  there  was  no  carry  over  signals  from  the  last 
detection  by  ECL. 


Co-iinmunoprecipitation  Assays 


Co-immunoprecipitation  assays  were  performed  as  described  previously  ri21.  Briefly,  cells  were 
cultured  in  dishes  (10  cm  diameter)  overnight  in  RPMI1640  containing  10%  FBS.  Cells  were  briefly 
washed  with  PBS  one  time  and  then  directly  lysed  in  1  ml  of  100  mM  Tris-HCi  (pH7.4)  containing  1% 
BrijSS,  0.14  M  NaCI,  1  mM  CaC^,  1  mM  MgCb,  1  mM  MnCb,  and  a  protease  inhibitor  cocktail.  Cell 
lysates  were  centrifuged  and  the  supernatants  were  precieared  with  mouse  IgG-protein  G-agarose  for 

4  hours  by  shaking  at  4°C.  The  cleared  lysates  were  immunoprecipitated  with  control  IgG,  anti-CD44, 
antl-pi,  or  anti-CSPG4  antibody-conjugated  protein  G-agarose  for  4  hours  by  shaking  at  4°C.  The 
beads  were  extensively  washed  with  Tris-HCI  (pH7.4)  containing  1%  Brij35,  0.14  M  NaCi,  1  mM  CaCIa, 
1  mM  MgCl2,  1  mM  MnCb,  and  a  protease  inhibitor  cocktail  to  remove  any  proteins  that  nonspecifically 
bound  on  the  beads.  The  bound  proteins  were  released  by  boiling  at  95°C  in  SDS-sample  buffer  under 
reducing  conditions  and  separated  on  SDS-PAGE  followed  by  western  blotting  analysis  as  described 
above. 

Collagen  Gel  Culture 

Cell  growth  was  studied  In  three-dimensional  collagen  gels  as  described  previously  [131.  Briefly, 
purified  type  I  collagen  gels  were  prepared  by  adding  lOX  RPMI,  FBS  (final  concentration  10%)  and 
neutralized  by  adding  1  N  NaOH  to  give  2.5  mg/ml  of  type  I  collagen.  Immediately,  cells  were  added 
at  a  concentration  of  5x10®  cells/ml  and  the  coilagen/cell  mixture  was  added  to  wells,  and  warmed  at 
37°C  for  completing  gelling  for  4--5  hours.  When  gels  had  formed,  culture  media  (RMPI1640 
containing  10%  FBS)  was  added  and  cultured  for  eight  days  by  changing  media  every  three  days. 
FFI535  was  added  in  both  gel  and  medium  throughout  the  experiments  at  final  concentrations  as 
described  in  the  text. 

Morphological  Studies 

After  eight  days  of  incubation,  cell/collagen  matrix  was  fixed  by  immersion  in  PBS-10%  formalin  for  4- 

5  hours  and  embedded  in  paraffin.  The  paraffin  section  was  serially  cut  at  5  pm  and  mounted  on  glass 
slides.  Every  seven  sections,  cell/collagen  matrices  were  stained  with  hematoxylin  and  eosin  to 
determine  the  presence  of  cells  in  the  serial  sections.  The  sections  were  deparaffinized  and  treated 
with  antigen-retrieval  solution  according  to  the  manufacturer's  instructions.  Sections  were  stained  with 


various  antibodies  and  visualized  by  DAB  staining  with  counter  staining  by  DAPI  to  localize  ceils,  The 
results  are  shown  by  the  (mean  +/-  standard  deviation)  of  %  of  positive  cells  (DAB-positive)  out  of 
the  total  cells  (DAPI-positive)  from  three  independent  experiments. 

Gene  expression  Analysis 

The  log2  transformed  gene  expression  data  of  514  breast  cancers  were  downloaded  from  The  Cancer 
Genome  Atlas  (TCGA)  project  data  portai  f https://tcqa-data.nci.nih.qov/).  PAM50  classification  results 
of  all  samples  were  obtained  from  the  TCGA  breast  cancer  AWG  group  IMJ,  distributed  as  follows: 
Luminal  A  (LumA)  =  231,  Luminal  B  (LumB)  =  128,  Her2-like  =  58,  and  Basal  =  97.  All  statistical 
analysis  was  performed  using  SAS  and/or  R  software. 

Statistical  Analysis 

Statistical  significance  was  calculated  by  Student's  two-tailed  t-test  (paired).  Rvalues  less  than  0.05 
were  considered  as  statistically  significant.  For  analyzing  gene  expression  profiles,  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA)  was  performed. 

Results _ 

FH535  Inhibited  Triple-negative  (TN)  Breast  Cancer  cells,  MDA-MB-231  and 
HCC38,  Migi’ation  Toward  Type  I  Collagen 

Migration  of  breast  cancer  cells  into  surrounding  connective  tissue  architecture  is  important  for 
establishing  metastasis.  Type  I  collagen  is  a  major  component  of  connective  tissues  and  migration 
toward  this  protein  is  implicated  as  a  key  step  for  invading  into  tissues.  Previous  studies  demonstrated 
that  tumor  migration  to  type  I  collagen  is  mediated  by  either  of  a2plor  a3pi-integrin  or  both  [151, 
r  161.  Indeed,  inhibitory  antibodies  against  a2,  a3,  or  plintegrin  subunits  significantly  inhibited 
migration  toward  type  I  collagen  using  MDA-MB-231  and  HCC38  cells  (not  shown).  Linder  these 
experimental  conditions,  we  tested  FI-1535  for  its  ability  to  regulate  the  migration  of  HCC38  and  MDA- 
MB-231cells  to  type  I  collagen.  Our  results  demonstrated  that  FFI535  inhibited  migration  in  a 
concentration  dependent  manner  and  statistically  significant  inhibition  was  observed  even  at  a 


concentration  of  0.1  pM  in  both  cel!  lines  (Figure  1),  consistent  with  the  previous  studies  using 
human  malignant  melanoma  cells  I9J.  Previous  studies  demonstrated  that  FH535  is  a  potent  inhibitor 
for  the  canonical  WNT-signaiing  pathway  without  affecting  the  amount  of  p-catenin  £81.  When  MDA- 
MB-231  cells  were  treated  with  FH535  at  a  concentration  of  1  pM,  the  amount  of  p-catenin  was  not 
affected,  nor  was  axin  (Figure  2)  consistent  with  previous  studies  £8].  The  same  treatment,  however, 
reduced  the  expression  of  p-catenin  while  increasing  the  amount  of  axin  in  HCC38  cells  (Figure  2). 
Given  the  key  role  of  axin  in  regulating  degradation  of  p-catenin  £17],  these  results  imply  that  FH535 
may  inhibit  the  canonical  WNT-sIgnaling  pathway  through  the  stabilization  of  axin,  which  leads  to  a 
degradation  of  p-catenin.  Thus,  regardless  of  the  significant  inhibition  of  migration  in  the  presence  of 
FH535  in  both  cell  lines,  these  results  suggest  that  FH535  may  affect  migratory  abilities  of  these  cell 
lines  through  different  mechanisms. 


Figure  2.  Effect  of  FH535  on  the  expression  of  p-catenin  and  axin  in  MDA-MB-231  and  HCC38  cells. 


Cells  were  cultured  on  type  I  collagen  for  4  hours  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  FH535  (1  pM)  at  37°C.  Cells  were  directly 
lysed  in  SDS-sample  buffer.  Proteins  were  separated  on  SDS-PAGE  followed  by  transferred  onto  Immobilon-P  membranes. 
Membranes  were  blotted  with  anti-  p-catenin  or  anti-axin  antibody.  The  membranes  were  then  striped  and  blotted  with 
anti-actinantibodyasaloadingcontrol.  ^  r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ' 
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We,  then,  asked  whether  FH535  inhibited  expression  of  integrin  subunits  that  promote  cell  adhesion  to 
type  I  collagen.  Treatment  of  MDA-MB-231  cells  with  FH535  at  a  concentration  of  1  pM  did  not  affect 
expression  of  a2,  a3,  or  pi  integrin  subunit  evidenced  by  FACS  analysis  (Figure  3A).  The  same 
results  were  obtained  when  HCC38  cells  were  treated  with  FH535  (not  shown).  Consistent  with  these 
results,  adhesion  of  MDA-MB-231  or  HCC38  cells  to  type  I  collagen  was  not  inhibited  in  the  presence 
of  FH535  at  a  concentration  of  1  pM  (Figure  3B).  These  results  demonstrate  that  FH535  inhibited  cell 
migration  without  affecting  adhesive  abilities  of  cells  to  type  I  collagen,  suggesting  that  signaling 
pathways  important  for  promoting  migration  would  be  attenuated  In  the  presence  of  FFI535. 
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Figure  3.  FH53S  did  not  inhibit  adhesion  of  MDA-MB-  > 
231  and  HCC38  cells  on  type  I  collagen. 

(A)  MDA-MB-231  ceils  were  cultured  in  the  presence  or 
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[  absence  of  FH535  (1  pM)  for  4  hours  at  37°C.  Cells  were 


harvested  with  PBS  containing  5  mM  EDTA,  washed  with 


RPMI1640  containing  0.025%  NAN3  and  1%  BSA.  Ceils 


were  incubated  with  the  indicated  antibodies  (1  pg/ml)  for 


1  hour,  washed,  and  then  incubated  with  secondary 


antibodies  (1:1000  dilutions)  for  1  hour.  Expression  of  integrins  was  analyzed  on  FACScalibur  with  CellQuest  by  collecting 
10,000  events.  (B)  Plates  were  coated  with  type  I  collagen  at  a  concentration  of  5  pg/mt  and  blocked  with  BSA.  Cells  were 


resuspended  |n  RPMI1640  containing  1  mg/ml  BSA  and  incubated  on  the  plates  for  1  hour  at  37°C  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  FH535  (O.Ol-l  pM).  Antibodies  (1  pg/ml)  were  incubated  with  cells.  After  extensive  washing,  adherent  cells 
were  fixed  and  stained  with  crystal  violet.  Cell  adhesion  was  expressed  as  Absorbance  at  550  nm  (mean  +/-  S.D).  * 
p<0.001  (by  Student's  two-tailed  paired  f-test).  ^  ^  ^  \  r 
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FH535  Inhibited  Invasion  of  MDA-MB-231  and  HCC38  Cells 


In  order  to  establish  metastasis,  tumor  cells  must  transverse  basement  membrane  to  reach 
connective  tissues.  Invasion  of  tumor  cells  through  matrigel  has  been  used  as  a  model  system  to 
evaluate  migratory  abilities  of  tumor  cells  through  the  basement  membrane  £18}.  Invasion  of  HCC38 
and  MDA-MB-231ceIls  through  Matrigel  was  significantly  inhibited  by  anti-  a2,  a3  and  -  plintegrin 
antibodies,  supporting  that  a2piand  a3pi  integrins  play  a  key  role  in  promoting  tumor  invasion  into 
matrigel.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the  fact  that  type  IV  collagen  is  one  of  the  major 
components  that  specifically  binds  to  a2pi  and  a3pi  integrins  expressed  on  tumor  cell  surfaces  f81. 
Importantly,  FH535  inhibited  invasion  of  both  MDA-MB-231  and  HCC38  cells  into  matrigel  in  a 
concentration-dependent  manner  (Figure  4).  As  observed  in  the  migration  assays  as  described 


Figure  4.  FH535  inhibited  invasion  of  MDA-MB-231 
and  HCC38  cells  into  matrigel. 

Filters  were  coated  with  Matrigel.  FH535  (0.01-1  pM)  were  ; 
added  in  both  cel!  suspension  and  type  I  collagen  solution 
and  incubated  overnight  at  37'’C.  Antibodies  (1  pg/ml)  were 
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incubated  with  cells.  Migrated  cells  were  manually  counted  and  expressed  as  mean  +/^  S.p.  Experiments  were  repeated 
three  times.  *  p<0.001,  ?'*  p<0. 05  (by  Student's  hvo-tailed  paired  {--test).  V  ^ 
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FH535  Regulated  Growth  of  HCC38  in  3D  type  I  Collagen  Culture 


Although  in  vivo  tissues  are  highly  complex  architecture  consisting  of  ECM  proteins,  stromal 
fibroblasts,  and  soluble  growth  factors,  recent  studies  suggest  that  the  ECM  could  approximate  tissues 
and  provide  a  model  for  growth  of  various  tumor  cell  including  breast  cancer  cells  ri91.  (201,  r211.  In 
order  to  test  if  the  canonical  WNT-signaling  pathway  is  involved  in  growth  of  breast  cancer  cells, 
various  breast  cancer  cell  lines  {MDA-MB-231,  HCC38,  SkBr3,  MCF-7,  and  T47D)  were  cultured  in 
three  dimensional  {3D)  type  I  collagen  matrices  as  described  previously  [221.  [231.  When  HCC38  cells 
were  cultured  for  eight  days  in  the  presence  of  FH535  at  a  concentration  of  10  pM,  cell  proliferation 
was  significantly  inhibited  compared  to  control  cells  (Figure  5A).  Similarly,  growth  of  the  other  TN 
breast  cancer  cells,  MDA-MB-231,  was  also  significantly  inhibited  in  the  presence  of  FFI535  (Figure 
5B).  Interestingly,  proliferation  of  breast  cancer  cells  with  other  from  other  subtypes,  T47D  (ER"^,  PR"'', 
Her2-  (Figure  5C),  SK-Br3(ER'',  PR",  Her2^)  (Figure  5D),  or  MCF-7(ER+,  PR+,  Her2-)  (Figure  5E) 
was  not  inhibited  by  FH535  under  our  experimental  conditions  (Figure  5B1.  These  results  suggest  that 
FH535  selectively  inhibited  growth  of  TN  breast  cancer  cells  under  conditions  of  an  artificial  three 
dimensional  collagen  matrix  and  thus  this  experimental  system  may  provide  a  useful  model  for 
evaluating  molecules  that  affect  the  growth  of  TN  breast  cancer. 
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Figure  5,  Proliferation  of  tumor 
dimensional  type  I  collagen  gel 
FH535. 


cells  in  three- 
in  the  presence  of 
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Cells  (HCC38,  MDA-MB-231,  T47D,  Sk-8r3,  MCF-7)  were  cultured  in  type  I  collagen  gel  as  described  in  material  and 
methods.  Cell/gel  matrices  were  fixed  and  embedded  in  paraffin.  The  paraffin  section  was  serially  cut  at  5  m  and  mounted 
on  slide  glasses.  Tissue  sections  were  stained  with  anti-Ki67  antibody  or  control  IgG  followed  by  HRP-conjugated 
secondary  antibody  as  visualizing  by  DAB  staining  with  counter  staining  by  DAPI  to  localize  cells.  Tlie  results  were 
demonstrated  by  the  (mean  +/-  standard  deviation)  of  %  of  positive  cells  for  DAB  from  three  independent  experiments. 
Insets  showed  the  typical  staining  pattern  of  anti-Ki67  antibody  in  HCC38  and  MDA-MB-231  cells  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  FH535  at  a  concentration  of  10  pM.  Magnification  x200.  *  p<p.001  (by  Student's  two-tailed  paired  t-test).  n.s: 
not  significance  (by  Student's  two-tailed  paired  t-test).  ^  T 
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Expression  of  NEDD9  was  Inhibited  by  FH535  in  MDA-MB-231  Cells 

In  order  to  characterize  mechanisms  of  tumor  migration,  invasion,  and  growth  which  were  inhibited  by 
FH535,  we  evaluated  expression  of  various  proteins  important  for  promoting  these  processes  by 
western  blotting  analysis.  Among  proteins  tested,  our  results  suggest  that  expression  of  NEDD9  was 
markedly  inhibited  in  the  presence  of  FH535  in  MDA-MB-231  cells  (Figure  6A).  Previous  studies 
suggest  that  activated  FAR  and  Src  phosphorylate  NEDD9  1241.  However,  FH  did  not  affect  expression 
or  activation  of  these  tyrosine  kinases  (Figure  6A).  Similarly,  expressions  of  Pyk2  or  pl30Cas  were  not 
inhibited  in  the  presence  of  FH535  (not  shown).  Importantly,  FH535  inhibited  neither 
phosphorylation  nor  protein  expression  of  ERKl/2  or  p38MAPK  (Figure  6A).  These  results  suggest 
that  the  canonical  WNT-sIgnaling  pathway  would  regulate  specific  gene  expressions  in  MDA-MB-231 
cells  without  affecting  rntegrin-mediated  cell  adhesion  followed  by  the  activation  of  FAR  and  Src. 
Despite  of  the  significant  inhibition  of  migration  and  growth  of  HCC38  by  FH535,  we  did  not  observe 
inhibition  of  NEDD9  in  these  cells  (Figure  6A).  Given  the  fact  that  NEDD9  promotes  tumor  cell 
migration  and  invasion  1241,  these  results  suggest  that  NEDD9  plays  a  key  role  in  facilitating  MDA-MB- 
231  cell  migration,  invasion,  and  growth. 
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separated  on  SDS-PAGE  followed  by  transferred  on  to 

membranes.  Membranes  were  blotted  with  anti-NEOD9, 


anti-FAK,  anti-phospho  FAK,  anti-phospho  Src,  anti-Src,  anti-phospho  Erkl/2,  anti-Erkl/2,  anti-phospho  p38,  and  antl-p38 
antibodies.  (B)  MD-MB-231  cells  were  cultured  as  described  above.  Cells  v/ere  directly  lysed  in  100  mM  Tris-HCI  (pH7.4) 
containing  1%  Brij35,  0.14  M  NaCI,  1  mM  CaCb,  1  mM  MgCb,  1  mM  MnC!?,  and  protease  inhibitor  cocktails.  Ce|l  lysates 
were  precleared  and  immunoprecipitated  with  control,  anti-pi,  anti-CD44,  or  anti^CSPG  antibodies  for  4  hours.  Bound 
proteins  were  released,  separated,  and  transferred  onto  membranes.  Membranes  were  blotted  with  ant(-NEpD9  antibody. 
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It  has  been  reported  that  NEDD9  associates  with  integrin-mediated  signaling  pathways  by  scaffolding 
various  signaling  molecules  important  for  promoting  migration  and  growth  1251.  In  order  to  test 
whether  NEDD9  associates  with  cell  adhesion  receptors  in  MDA-MB-231,  we  performed  co- 
immunoprecipitation  assays  as  described  in  materials  and  methods.  Cell  lysates  were  precleared  and 
precipitated  with  control  antibody,  anti-CD44,  anti-piintegrin,  or  anti-CSPG4  antibodies.  The 
precipitates  were  separated  on  SDS-PAGE  and  blotted  with  anti-NEDD9  antibody.  NEDD9  was 
specifically  detected  in  anti-CSPG4  precipitate  but  not  in  precipitates  of  the  other  ceil  adhesion 
receptors  (Figure  6B).  Thus,  our  results  suggest  a  novel  model  in  which  NEDD9  and  CSPG4  form  a 
molecular  complex  in  MDA-MB-231  cells  that  stimulates  formation  of  a  signaling  complex  that  contains 
various  kinases  such  as  FAK  and  Src,  which  play  a  key  role  in  promoting  migration,  invasion,  and 
proliferation  in  a  type  I  collagen  matrix. 


Gene  Expression  of  CSPG4  in  Human  Breast  Cancer  Tissues 


One-way  between-subjects  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  performed  on  the  CSPG4  gene 
expression,  as  a  function  of  breast  cancer  subtypes  for  basal,  Her2-like,  Luminal  A,  and  Luminal  B 
subtypes  as  determined  by  PAM50  £14J.  The  assumption  of  normality  of  error  was  met  for  each 
subtype.  The  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  variance  was  not  met  with  Brown-Forsythe-test  F  (3,  510) 
=  37.63,  (p  =  <.0001);  however,  using  the  Welch  test  of  means  to  adjust  for  heterogeneity  of 
variance  did  not  change  the  final  results.  Therefore,  the  results  of  ANOVA  are  shown  (Figure  7).  We 
observed  that  there  was  a  significant  difference  in  the  expression  of  CSPG4  among  the  subtypes,  F  (3, 
510)  =  24.62,  (p<.0001).  Post  hoc  pairwise  comparisons  were  performed  using  the  Bonferroni 
adjustment.  Tumors  from  patients  with  the  basal  subtype  had  significantly  higher  CSPG4  expression 
than  the  patients  with  other  subtypes,  with  all  the  p  values  <.0001.  In  addition.  Luminal  A  tumors  also 
had  a  significantly  higher  CSPG4  expression  than  Luminal  B  tumors  (p  =  0.0006). 
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Figure  7.  Gene  expression  profile  of  CSPG4  in  breast 
cancer  tissues. 

Gene  expression  data  were  retrieved  from  The  Caner 

*  Genome  Atlas  (TCGA)  project  data  portal  (https.://t.cga- 

HiiiWM) 

' — - — "'data. nci.nih. gov/).  *  p<0.001  (byANOVAI. 
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Discussion  top 


It  is  widely  recognized  that  triple  negative  (TN) 


breast  cancers  have  a  poorer  prognosis  than  any 


other  subtypes  of  breast  cancer.  In  order  to  develop  strategies  and  therapeutic  reagents  for  this 
phenotype  of  breast  cancers,  we  tested  FH535  a  compound  known  to  inhibit  invasion,  migration,  and 


growth  in  vitro  in  other  types  of  cancer.  In  this  study,  we  utilized  MDA-MB-231  and  HCC38  cells  to 
evaluate  the  canonical  WNT-signaling  pathway  in  triple  negative  (TN)  breast  cancers  since  this 
pathway  is  activated  evaluated  by  LRP6  expression  [26],  suggesting  that  the  WNT-slgnaling  pathway 
is  activated  in  these  cell  lines.  In  this  study,  we  demonstrated  that  FH535  Inhibited  migration, 
invasion,  and  growth  of  breast  cancer  cell  lines.  In  a  three-dimensional  collagen  matrix,  which  is 
considered  as  a  model  system  for  evaluating  cancer  growth  in  vivo,  FH535  selectively  inhibited  TN 
breast  cancer  cell  lines  (i.e.  HCC38  and  MDA-MB-23i)  but  not  breast  cancer  cell  lines  from  other 
subtypes  (i.e.  SK-Br3,  T47D,  and  MCF-7).  These  results  suggest  that  the  canonical  WNT-slgnaling 
pathway  could  be  a  target  for  patients  diagnosed  with  TN  breast  cancer. 

Previous  studies  suggest  that  FFI535  inhibits  the  transcription  of  TCF4,  which  is  a  critical  protein 
regulating  gene  expression  in  colon  cancer  cells  181-  We  did  not  observe  similar  inhibition  by 
quantitative  RT-PCR  analysis  in  FICC38  cells  (not  shown).  Instead,  our  results  suggest  that  FH535 
treatment  reduced  the  protein  levels  of  total  p-catenin,  which  was  different  from  what  was  found  in 
previous  studies  [8].  As  one  mechanism  for  reducing  p-catenin  protein,  we  demonstrated  that  FH535 
treatment  increased  the  levels  of  axin.  Axin  has  been  characterized  as  a  tumor-suppressor  gene  and 
plays  a  key  role  in  inhibiting  the  canonical  WNT-pathway  by  forming  molecular  complexes  with  other 
proteins  such  as  GSK3  and  APC  [171.  In  contrast,  FH535  did  not  affect  expression  of  p-catenin  or  axin 
in  MDA-MB-231  cells,  consistent  with  the  previous  studies  ISl-  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  FFI535  would 
exert  its  inhibitory  activity  for  migration,  invasion,  and  growth  through  distinct  mechanisms  in  a  cell- 
type  dependent  manner. 

Enhanced  migration  and  invasion  through  connective  tissue  is  one  of  the  key  steps  for  establishing 
metastasis.  Since  type  I  collagen  is  a  major  component  of  connective  tissues,  we  tested  FF1535  as  a 
potential  inhibitors  in  migration  and  growth  in  a  type  I  collagen  matrix.  In  addition  to  the  inhibitory 
activity  of  FH535  on  cell  migration,  our  results  demonstrated  that  FH535  significantly  inhibited 
invasion  into  basement  membrane  (matrigel)  in  both  MDA-MB-231  and  HCC38  cells,  consistent  with 
the  previous  studies  with  human  melanoma  19].  Our  results  suggest  that  the  canonical  WNT-signaling 
pathway  would  play  a  key  role  in  tumor  dissemination  from  the  primary  tumor  by  enhancing  migratory 
and  invasive  abilities  of  tumor  cells  in  vivo.  Invasion  of  breast  cancer  cells  into  matrigel  is  mediated  by 


complex  molecular  mechanisms  involving  matrix  degradation  and/or  cell  shape  change  and  includes 
activation  of  small  GTPases  and  cytoskeletal  reorganization,  For  example,  it  has  been  reported  that 
collagenases  such  as  MMP-1,  MMP-13,  and  MMP-14  play  a  key  role  in  promoting  invasion  and 
metastasis  possibly  by  facilitating  pericellular  degradation  of  matrix  proteins  £27J,  r281.  f291. 

Recently,  Poincloux  et  al,  r301  proposed  a  unique  model  for  Invasion  of  MDA-MB-231  cells  into 
matrigel,  in  which  traction  forces  for  cell  movement  in  the  matrix  are  generated  by  actomyosin- 
medlated  formation  of  molecular  complexes  of  pllntegrin  and  f-actin  on  the  cel!  surface.  In  this 
regard,  our  current  research  focus  is  to  characterize  the  mechanisms  of  the  canonical  WNT-pathway 
signaling  that  induce  expression  of  matrix  degrading  enzymes  and/or  organizes  cytoskeletal 
architectures  in  HCC38  and  MDA-MB-231  cells  toward  a  better  understanding  of  cancer  cell  migration 
and  invasion. 

Recent  studies  suggest  that  three-dimensional  (3D)  cell  culture  models  emulates  a  more 
physiologically  relevant  microenvironment  [201.  For  example,  down-regulation  of  plintegrin  and 
growth  factor  signaling  pathways  in  3D  culture  systems  resulted  in  reversion  of  the  malignant 
phenotypes  which  were  demonstrated  as  growth  arrest  and  reformation  of  tissue  polarity  [311.  Keely 
and  colleagues  reported  that  a  tumor  microenvironment  consisting  of  a  type  I  collagen  matrix 
regulates  breast  cancer  proliferation  and  differentiation  [231,  [321,  [331.  In  this  study,  we 
demonstrated  that  FH535  significantly  inhibited  growth  of  TN  breast  cancer  cell  lines  (l.e.  FICC38  and 
MDA-MB-231)  but  not  cell  lines  from  other  subtypes,  suggesting  a  selectivity  of  growth  inhibition  of 
FFI535  in  breast  cancer  cells.  Interestingly,  FH535  did  not  induce  apoptosis  in  MDA-MB-231  nor  HCC38 
cells  evaluated  staining  with  Apoptag  (not  shown).  The  mechanisms  of  tumor  growth  in  a  3D  type  I 
collagen  matrix  is  not  clear  at  present,  however,  the  requirement  of  signaling  pathways  to  promote 
growth  is  likely  dependent  on  cell  types.  For  example  T47D  ceils  grow  In  the  matrix  through  the 
activation  of  GTPase  (l.e.  Rho)  and  Rho  kinase  (ROCK)  [231.  In  human  breast  cancer  tissues, 
immunohistochemical  studies  suggest  that  the  canonical  WNT  signaling  pathways  are  activated  In  TN 
compared  to  other  subtypes  £6],  [341.  Given  the  fact  that  FH535  is  an  inhibitor  for  the  canonical  WNT 
signaling  pathway  £8],  £9J,  [351.  our  results  suggest  a  key  role  of  this  pathway  in  facilitating 
progression  and  metastasis  of  TN  breast  cancers. 


NEDD9  has  been  evaluated  in  tumor  progression  in  various  tumor  types  including  breast,  lung,  and 
colon  cancers  [361^  137],  F381.  The  fact  that  the  NEDD9-nu!l  genetic  background  significantly  limits 
mammary  tumor  initiation  in  mice  strongly  supports  the  notion  of  a  key  role  of  NEDD9  in  promoting 
breast  cancer  progression  and  metastasis  [391.  We  demonstrated  that  FH535  inhibited  the  expression 
of  NEDD9  by  western  blotting  analysis  in  MDA-MB-231  cells,  consistent  with  the  recent  studies 
identifying  NEDD9  as  a  downstream  target  of  the  canonical  WNT-signaling  pathways  £38]. 

Importantly,  activation  or  expression  of  tyrosine  kinases  demonstrated  to  phosphorylate  NEDD9  such 
as  FAK  and  src  were  not  affected  by  the  treatment  with  FH535.  These  results  suggest  that  the 
expression  of  NEDD9  would  be  responsible  for  promoting  migration,  invasion,  and  growth  of  MDA-MB- 
231  cells.  Recent  studies  suggest  that  changes  in  the  expression  of  NEDD9  were  a  potent 
prometastatic  stimulus  in  various  tumor  cells.  Thus,  our  results  support  the  notion  that  NEDD9 
promotes  migration  and  invasion  of  TN  breast  cancer  cells  and  would  be  a  promising  target  for 
therapy  of  TN  breast  cancer  137]. 

Previous  studies  demonstrated  that  integrin  and  proteoglycan  expressed  in  tumor  cells  promotes 
migration  and  invasion  [401,  [411.  In  this  study,  we  demonstrated  that  NEDD9  was  specifically 
precipitated  with  CSPG4  but  not  with  CD44  or  plintegrin,  suggesting  that  NEDD9  would  form  a 
molecular  complex  with  CSPG4  in  MDA-MB-231  ceils.  CSPG4  was  first  identified  in  human  melanoma 
as  a  melanoma  specific  antigen  and  has  been  evaluated  as  a  target  for  melanoma  therapy  [421,  [431, 
[441.  We  previously  reported  that  CSPG4  plays  a  key  role  in  promoting  spreading,  migration,  invasion, 
as  well  as  growth  of  malignant  human  melanoma  cells  [101,  [121,  [451,  [461,  [471,  [481,  [491.  CSPG4 
is  also  expressed  in  various  cancer  cells  including  breast  cancer  cells  and  anti-CSPG4  antibody  has 
been  demonstrated  to  inhibit  breast  cancer  growth  and  metastasis  [501,  [511.  suggesting  a  key  role  in 
promoting  breast  cancer  progression  and  metastasis.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  CSPG4  expressed  on 
breast  cancer  cells  would  transduce  signals  by  forming  a  complex  with  NEDD9  for  promoting 
migration,  invasion,  and  growth  in  surrounding  tissues.  We  are  currently  identifying  key  domains  of 
NEDD9  that  binds  to  CSPG4  to  further  understand  the  mechanisms  of  cancer  progression  and 
metastasis.  Recent  studies  suggest  that  CSPG4  plays  a  key  role  in  maintaining  stem  cell  phenotypes  in 
various  tumor  types  such  as  melanoma,  glioblastoma,  and  breast  cancer  cells  [441,  F521,  [531.  The 


characterization  of  CSPG4  Interaction  with  NEDD9  may  provide  Insights  for  understanding  mechanisms 
of  growth  and  survival  of  these  tumor  stem  cells. 


Using  the  TCGA  breast  cancer  gene  expression  data  and  the  PAM50-based  subtypes  £14],  we 
confirmed  that  the  basal  subtype  breast  cancers  express  significantly  higher  levels  of  CSPG4 
transcripts  compared  to  tumors  of  other  subtypes  as  described  previously  £511.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
apparent  higher  variance  of  the  CSPG4  expression  level  in  the  basal  subtype  compared  to  the  levels  in 
other  subtypes,  which  may  be  useful  in  the  study  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  basal  subtype  and/or  the 
mechanism  for  the  regulation  of  CSPG4  expression.  Furthermore,  Luminal  A  tumors  express 
significantly  higher  CSPG4  compared  to  the  Luminal  B  tumors.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  a  correlation  between  CSPG4  expression  level  and  the  outcome,  which  can  be  examined  later 
when  sufficient  outcome  data  are  available  from  the  TCGA  breast  cancer  project.  Although  the 
mechanism  of  expression  of  CSPG4  in  basal  and  Luminal  A  tumors  was  not  fully  characterized,  these 
results  suggest  that  CSPG4  may  serve  as  a  target  not  only  for  basal  but  also  Luminal  A  breast  tumors. 

in  this  study,  we  demonstrated  a  pivotal  role  for  the  canonical  WNT^signaling  pathway  in  enhancing 
tumor  migration,  invasion,  and  growth  of  TN  breast  cancer  cells,  MDA-MB-231  and  HCC38.  We 
identified  NEDD9  as  a  potential  downstream  target  of  the  canonical  WNT-signaling  pathway  and 
showed  that  it  form  a  complex  with  CSPG4  in  MDA-MB-231  ceils.  We  are  currently  identifying  target 
molecules  of  FH535  in  HCC38  by  gene  expression  analyses.  Recent  studies  suggest  that  the  non- 
canonical  WNT-signaling  pathway  plays  a  key  role  in  promoting  brain  metastasis  in  breast  cancer  £54J. 
Thus,  more  comprehensive  characterization  of  both  the  canonical  and  non-canonical  WNT-signaling 
pathways  by  genomic  and  biological  studies  of  breast  cancer  cell  lines  are  clearly  required  for 
generating  better  treatments  for  patients  who  diagnosed  with  TN  breast  cancer. 
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FH535  inhibited  migration  and  growth  of  breast  cancer  cells 
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Background;  Given  the  lack  of  effective  targeted  therapies  for  triple-negative  (TN)  breast  cancer 
patients,  a  better  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  growth  and  invasion  of  these  tumors  will  provide 
valuable  insight  into  developing  novel  approaches  to  lower  the  mortality  associated  with  TN  breast 
cancer.  There  is  substantial  evidence  indicating  that  the  canonical  Wnt  signaling  pathway  is  activated 
in  TN  breast  cancer  tissues.  Previous  studies  report  that  FH535,  a  small  molecule  inhibitor  of  the  Wnt 
signaling  pathway,  decreases  growth  of  cancer  cells  but  not  normal  fibroblast  cells,  suggesting  this 
pathway  plays  a  role  in  tumor  progression  and  metastasis.  In  this  study,  we  test  FH535  as  a  potential 
inliibitor  of  migration,  invasion,  and  growth  against  malignant  phenotypes  of  breast  cancer. 

Methods  and  Results;  We  show  that  FH535  significantly  inhibits  growth,  migration,  and  invasion  of 
TN  breast  cancer  cells  (MDA-MB-231  and  HCC38)  using  established  protocols,  implicating  the  Wnt 
signaling  pathway  plays  a  role  in  tumor  progression  and  metastasis.  FH535  is  a  potent  growth  inliibitor 
for  TN  breast  cancer  cells  (MDA-MB-231  and  HCC38),  but  not  in  other  breast  cancer  cells  (MCF-7, 
T-47D,  or  SK-BR-3)  when  cultured  in  tlnee  dimensional  type  I  collagen  gel.  Additionally,  western 
blotting  analysis  shows  that  treatment  of  MDA-MB-231  cells  with  FH535  markedly  inhibits  the 
expression  of  NEDD9,  but  not  FAK,  Src,  or  pl30Cas,  suggesting  specificity  of  the  Wnt  signaling 
pathway  in  regulating  gene  expressions.  Co-immunoprecipitation  studies  suggest  that  NEDD9  is 
specifically  immunoprecipitated  with  CSPG4,  but  not  with  pi  integrin  or  CD44,  implying  CSPG4  and 
NEDD9  form  a  molecular  complex  for  facilitating  tumor  migration,  invasion,  and  growth.  Statistical 
analysis  (ANOVA)  of  The  Cancer  Genome  Atlas  (TCGA)  project  gene  expression  data  (https://tcga- 
data.nci.nih.govA  suggests  that  tumors  fi'om  patients  with  basal-type  breast  cancer  had  significantly 
higher  CSPG4  expression  than  tumors  from  patients  with  other  subtypes,  with  all  the p  values  <0.0001. 
Moreover,  Luminal  A  tumors  also  had  a  significantly  higher  CSPG4  expression  than  Luminal  B 
tumors  (p=0.0006). 

Discussion:  In  this  study,  we  demonstrate  the  pivotal  role  of  the  canonical  Wnt  signaling  pathway  in 
enhancing  tumor  migration,  invasion,  and  growth  of  TN  breast  cancer  cells  MDA-MB-231  and 
HCC38.  We  identified  NEDD9  as  a  potential  downstream  target  of  the  Wnt  signaling  pathway  and 
found  an  association  ofNEDD9  with  CSPG4  in  MDA-MB-231  cells.  Our  results  suggest  a  novel 
mechanism  of  migration,  invasion,  and  growth  of  tumor  cells  involving  a  molecular  complex  between 
CSPG4  and  NEDD9,  which  could  be  drug  targets  in  TN  and  possibly  Luminal  A  breast  cancer 
patients.  More  comprehensive  characterization  of  canonical  Wnt  signaling  pathway  by  genomic  and 
biological  studies  of  breast  cancer  cells  are  clearly  required  for  generating  better  treatments.  The  views 
expressed  in  this  ailiele  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  reflect  the  official  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  U.S.  Government. 
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Abstract 


Enhanced  migration  and  growth  are  the  hallmark  of  malignant  tumor  phenotypes,  thus  regulating  these 
processes  would  be  a  promising  approach  to  inhibiting  tumor  invasion  and  metastasis.  The  wnt  signaling 
pathway  is  important  in  normal  development  and  in  tumor  progression.  Previous  studies  reported  that 
FH535  and  XAV939,  which  are  synthetic  inhibitors  for  wnt  signaling  pathway,  inhibited  cancer  cell  but 
not  normal  fibroblast  cell  gro^vth,  implicating  their  efficacy  for  inhibiting  malignant  tumor  cell 
phenotypes.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  elucidate  wnt  signaling  pathway  in  promoting  tumor  migration 
and  growth  in  breast  cancer  cells.  We  demonstrated  that  both  FH535  and  XAV939  significantly  inhibited 
a2pi/a3p]  integrin-medlated  cell  migration  of  HCC38  (triple  negative  breast  cancer  cells).  Further  studies 
showed  that  treatment  of  cells  with  FH535  and  XAV939  inhibited  tyrosine  phosphorylation  of  paxillin  at 
Tyr'‘^,  but  not  of  focal  adhesion  kinase  (FAK)  at  Tyr^^^,  suggesting  that  wnt  signaling  pathway  regulates 
integrin-mediated  tyrosine  kinase  pathways.  Interestingly,  FH535  but  not  XAV939  significantly  inhibited 
integrin-independent  three  dimensional  (3D)  tumor  growth  of  HCC38  cells.  3D  growth  was  also  inhibited 
in  the  presence  of  GM6001,  which  is  a  selective  inhibitor  for  matrix  metalloproteinases  (MMPs).  Reverse 
transcriptase  (RT)-PCR  analysis  showed  that  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  mRNAs  are  downstream  target  of 
FH535  treatment.  These  results  demonstrated  the  key  role  for  wnt  signaling  pathway  in  regulating 
multiple  malignant  phenotypes  including  migration,  growth,  and  gelatinase  productions,  thus  suggesting 
that  targeting  the  wnt  signaling  pathway  may  be  a  promising  approach  for  inhibiting  invasion,  growth,  and 
metastasis  of  triple-negative  breast  cancer  cells. 
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Introduction 


Breast  cancer  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  in  women  today  in  Western  countries.  Althouglr  tire 
mortality  rate  of  this  cancer  has  been  decreasing  as  a  lesult  of  the  development  of  early  detection  methods 
such  as  mammography  as  well  as  adjuvant  therapy  with  tamoxifen  and  chemo -therapeutic  drugs, 
metastatic  breast  cancer  eontinues  to  be  the  most  fatal  condition  for  women.  Triple  negative  (TN)  breast 
cancers  are  defined  by  a  lack  of  expression  of  estrogen,  progesterone,  and  her-2/neu  receptors.  It  is  widely 
recognized  that  TN  breast  cancers  have  a  poorer  prognosis  than  any  other  subtypes  of  breast  caner.  Given 
the  lack  of  effective  targeted  therapies  for  TN  breast  cancer  patients,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
mechanisms  of  growth  and  invasion  will  provide  valuable  insight  into  developing  novel  approaches  to 
lower  the  mortality  associated  with  TN  breast  cancer. 

Integrins  are  a  family  of  cell  adhesion  receptors  expressed  on  the  cell  surface  that  mediate  cellular 
interaction  with  extracellular  matrix  (ECM)  components  (1).  There  is  substantial  evidence  suggesting  a 
pivotal  role  for  integrin-mediated  cell  adhesion  and  subsequent  signaling  pathways  including  tyrosine 
kinases  for  facilitating  tumor  migration,  invasion  and  growth  in  the  tissue  architectures  (2).  Thus,  further 
characterizing  mechanisms  of  integrin-mediated  cell  adhesion  and  signaling  pathways  would  provide 
insight  for  not  only  understanding  the  processes  of  tumor  progression  but  also  generating  therapeutic 
strategies  for  TN  cancer  patients. 

The  wnt  signaling  pathway  is  important  in  normal  development  and  in  tumor  progression  (3).  This 
signaling  pathway  is  regulated  by  Wnt  ligands,  the  adenomatous  polyposis  coli  (APC)-axin  complex 
and  p-catenin  among  others  (4).  While  p-catenin  is  constitutively  phosphorylated  and  degraded  in  the 
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absence  of  activation  of  wnt  signaling,  stabilization  of  p-catenin  by  stimulating  the  wnt  signaling  pathway 
leads  to  its  accumulation  and  subsequent  localization  to  the  nucleus,  where  it  forms  complexes  with 
transcription  factors  of  the  TcfiLef  families  (5).  Although  recent  studies  demonstrated  that  activation  of 
wnt/p-catenin  pathway  was  preferentially  found  in  TN  phenotype  and  is  associated  with  poor  clinical 
outcome  (6),  role  for  wnt/p-catenin  pathway  in  regulating  migration  and  growth  of  TN  breast  cancer  cells 
are  not  clear  present. 

Recently,  selective  inhibitors  for  wnt  signaling  pathway  were  developed  and  characterized  (7,  8).  FH535 
is  a  synthetic  inhibitor  for  TCF/p-catenin  pathway  probably  thi'ough  its  inhibition  of  the  complex 
formation  containing  p-catenin  and  Tcf/Lef  in  the  nucleus,  which  leads  to  decreased  gene  transcription 
activity  for  genes  such  as  Tcf-4  (7).  The  other  wnt  signaling  pathway  inhibitor  is  XAV939,  which 
selectively  inhibits  p-catenin-mediated  transcription  by  stimulating  p-catenin  degradation  through  the 
stabilization  of  axin  protein  in  cytosol  (8).  Importantly,  these  two  synthetic  inhibitors  were  demonstrated 
to  inhibit  growth  of  colon  cancer  cells  (7,  8),  suggesting  that  the  wnt-signaling  pathway  would  play  a  key 
role  for  facilitating  tumor  growth  and  metastasis. 

In  this  study,  we  evaluated  the  wnt  signaling  pathway  in  promoting  migration  and  growth  of  TN  breast 
cancer  cells.  By  utilizing  FH535  and  XAV939,  we  demonstrated  that  wnt  signaling  pathway  is  important 
for  facilitating  a2pi/a3pl  integrins-mediated  TN  breast  cancer  migration.  Our  results  showed  that  FH535 
but  not  XAV939  inhibited  tumor  growth  and  production  of  gelatinases  (i.e.  MMP-2  and  MMP-9),  thus 
suggesting  that  specific  molecules  sensitive  to  FH535  play  a  key  role  in  promoting  these  processes.  These 
results  further  suggest  that  the  wnt-signaling  pathway  play  a  role  in  promoting  TN  breast  cancer 
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progression  and  therefore,  this  pathway  may  be  a  promising  therapeutic  target  for  this  phenotype  of  breast 
cancer  as  well  as  other  breast  cancer  phenotypes. 
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Materials  and  Methods 


Cell  lines:  HCC38.  HCC1937,  HCC1806,  MCF-7,  MDA-MB-231,  HCC  1419,  HCC2218,  SK-Br3,  and 
HT1080  were  purchased  from  ATCC  (Manassas,  VA,  USA)  and  maintained  in  RPMI1640  containing 
10%FBS. 

Antibodies  and  chemicals:  Poly-HEMA,  FH535,  XAV939,  and  MOPC-21  (IgGi)  were  purchased  from 
Sigma-Aldrich  (St.  Louis,  MO,  USA).  Anti-pl  (clone  P4C10  IgGi),  anti-a2  (clone  P1E6  IgGi),  anti- 
a3  (clone  P1B5  IgGi)  integrin  antibodies  were  purchased  from  Millipore  (Billerica,  MA,  USA).  Anti- 
phosphopaxillin  (Tyr^’*),  anti-paxillin,  anti-phosphotyrosine,  and  anti-actin  antibodies  were  purchased 
fr'om  Cell  Signaling  Technology  (Beverly,  MA,  USA).  HRP-conjugated  secondary  antibodies  were 
purchased  fi'om  Jackson  Immunoresearch  Laboratories  (West  Grove,  PA,  USA).  GM-6001  and  WST-I 
were  purchased  from  Calbiochem  (Gibbstown,  NJ,  USA).  Type  I  collagen  solution  (PureCol)  was 
purchased  from  Inamed  Biomaterial  (Fremont,  CA,  USA). 

Migration  assays:  Tumor  cell  migration  was  characterized  using  Transwell  systems  (Costar,  S.Opm  pore 
size)  as  described  previously  (9).  Briefly,  cells  were  harvested  with  5  mM  EDTA,  washed,  and 
resuspended  in  serum  free  RPMn640  media  at  a  concentration  of  5  x  10^  cells/ml.  An  aliquot  of  100  pi  of 
the  cell  suspension  was  added  into  the  upper  chamber  of  Transwell  system.  Type  I  collagen  was  dissolved 
in  serum  Free  RPMI1640  media  at  a  concentration  of  3  pg/ml  and  added  into  the  lower  chamber  of  the 
system.  Antibodies  (5pg/ml),  FH535  (0.01  tol  pM),  or  XAV939  (0.001  to  0.1  pM)  was  added  in  both 
upper  and  lower  chambers.  Migration  assays  were  performed  at  37°C  for  4-5  hours.  The  inserts  were 
removed  and  then  fixed  in  10%  formalin  in  PBS  for  5  min  and  stained  with  0.5%  crystal  violet  for  5  min. 
The  inserts  were  washed  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  membranes  was  wiped  with  a  cotton  swab  to  remove 
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non-migratoiy  cells.  Migrated  cells  were  counted  at  randomly  selected  three  fields.  Each  experiment  was 
performed  by  triplicate.  The  data  was  expressed  as  mean  cell  numbers  +/-  S.D.  per  mn?. 

Growth  Assays:  96-well  plates  were  coated  with  100  pg/ml  poly-HEMA  for  inhibiting  attachment  of  cells 
as  described  previously  (9, 10).  Cells  were  harvested  with  PBS  containing  5  mM  EDTA  and  washed  three 
times  with  RPMI 1 640-10%FBS.  Cells  were  then  resuspended  in  the  same  media  at  a  concentration  of 
lO^cells/ml.  An  aliquot  of  100  pi  was  added  into  each  well  and  then  mixed  with  100  pi  of  RPMI-10%FBS 
containing  FH535,  XAV939,  or  GM6001  at  concentrations  described  in  the  text.  The  plates  were 
incubated  for  overnight  and  then  cell  growth  was  measured  using  colorimetric  assay  system  with  WST-1. 
Each  experiment  was  performed  quadruplets  and  the  data  were  shown  as  mean  +/-  S.D.  of  Absorbance  at 
450  nm. 

Western  blotting:  Cells  were  cultured  in  6  well  plates  (7x10^  cells/welFlml)  coated  with  3  ug/ml  of  type 
I  collagen  for  4  hours  and  then  lysed  in  SDS-sample  buffer.  FH535  and  XAV939  were  used  as  inhibitors 
at  conceiitrations  of  1  pM  and  0. 1  pM,  respectively.  After  fragmenting  DNA  by  a  sonicator,  proteins  were 
separated  on  SDS-PAGE  and  transferred  onto  Immobilon-P  membrane  as  we  described  previously  (9). 
The  membranes  were  blotted  with  primary  antibodies  followed  by  HRP-conjugated  secondary  antibodies. 
The  proteins  were  detected  with  enhanced  chemiluminescence  (ECL)  reactions. 

Gelatin  zvmography:  The  visualizations  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  in  the  serum  free  conditioned  media  of 
HCC38  cells  were  performed  using  gelatin  zymography  as  we  previously  described  (9).  Briefly,  cells  (7  x 
1 0^  cells  per  well)  were  cultured  in  the  gro'wth  media  in  6  well  plates  overnight.  Cells  were  washed  with 
warmed  serum  fi-ee  RPMI  1640  five  times  and  then  incubated  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  FH535  (20 
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|xM)  or  XAV939  (2  |J,M)  in  serum  freeRPMI1640  overnight.  Conditioned  media  (10j.iI)  were  mixed  with 
SDS  sample  buffer  (6%  SDS,  0.16  M  Tris,  30%glycerol,  and  0.2%  bromophenol  blue)  and  then  separated 
on  SDS7PAGE  containing  1  mg/ml  gelatin,  The  gels  were  washed  two  times  with  2.5%  Triton-XlOO  and 
then  incubated  in  buffer  containing  20  niM  Tris?HCl  (pH  7.5),  1.25%  Triton-XlOO,  5  mM  CaCb,  and  1 
mM  ZnCl2  overnight  at  37“C.  The  gels  were  stained  with  Coomassie  blue  and  destained.  As  a  standard, 
conditioned  media  prepared  from  ConA-stimulated  HT1080  cells  was  used  to  localize  pro-  (p), 
intermediate-  (i),  and  active-  (a)  forms  of  MMP-2  as  well  as  pro-MMP-9  (9). 

Cells  were  briefly  washed  with  PBS  and  total  RNA  was  extracted  as  described  below. 

Luminex  assays:  The  amount  of  MMP-1,  MMP-2,  and  MMP-9  secreted  in  culture  media  was  measured 
using  Fluorokine  MAP,  Human  MMP  MultLAnalyte  Profiling  Base  Kit  and  Bead  Sets  (R&D  Systems; 
Minneapolis,  MN)  in  96-well  formats  according  to  the  manufacturers  protocol.  Briefly,  serum  free 
conditioned  media  prepared  as  described  in  the  previous  section  were  diluted  5-fold.  50  pi  of  microparticle 
bead  mixtures  for  MMP-1,  MMP-2,  and  MMP-9  were  plated  into  the  96-well  micro  plates.  The  plates 
were  then  incubated  for  2  hours  at  room  temperature.  The  plates  were  washed  three  times  and  then  50  pi 
of  Biotin  Antibody  Cocktail  was  added  to  each  well  followed  by  incubation  at  room  temperature  for  1 
hour.  Then,  50  pi  of  diluted  Streptavidin-phycoerythrin  conjugate  (PE)  was  added  to  each  well  and 
incubated  for  additional  30  minutes.  After  extensive  washing,  fluorescence  intensity  of  MMP-1,  MMP-2, 
and  MMP-9  was  detected  with  the  Luminex  100  system.  Experiments  were  repeated  thiee  times  and  data 
were  shown  as  pg/ml  by  calculating  based  on  the  standard  curves  of  fluorescence  intensity  of  MMP-1, 
MMP-2,  and  MMP-9. 
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RT-PCR  analysis:  Total  RNA  was  prepared  from  cells  treated  with  FH535  or  XAV939  as  described  in  the 
section  of  gelatin/zymography  using  RNA  extraction  kit  (Qiagen,  Maryland,  USA).  The  same  amount  of 
RNA  (Ipg)  was  transcribed  into  DNA  using  random  hexamer  primers  according  to  the  manufactures* 
protocols  (Invitrogen,  Carlsbad,  CA,  USA)).  The  sequences  of  the  primers  were  as  follows. 

MMP-2:  forward  5*-CAA  TAC  CTG  AAC  ACC  TT-3*  and  reverse  5*-  CTG  TAT  GTG  ATC  TGG  TT-5* 
MMP-9:  forward  5*-  AGA  TTC  CAA  ACC  TTT  GAG-3*  and  reverse  5*-  GGC  CTT  GGA  AGA  TGA 
ATG-3*.  TCF-4:  forward  5*-  TTC  AAA  GAC  GAC  GGC  GAA  CAG-3*  and  reverse  5*-  TTG  CTG 
TAC  GTG  ATA  AGA  GGC  G-3*.  GAPDH:  forward  5*-  TGA  TGA  CAT  CAA  GAA  GGT  GGT  GAA  G- 
3*  and  5*-  TCC  TTG  GAG  GCC  ATG  TGG  GCC  A-3*.PCR  reactions  were  performed  by  heating  at  94°C 
(2min)  followed  by  30  cycles  of  94®C  (30  sec),  55“C  (30  sec),  and  72°C  (Imin)  followed  by  a  final 
extension  at  72°C  7min).  The  PCR  products  were  separated  on  2%  agarose  gel  and  visualized  using 
ethidium  bromide. 

Statistical  analysis:  Statistical  significance  was  calculated  by  Student*s  two-tailed  t-test.  p  values  less  than 
0.05  are  considered  as  statistically  significant. 
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Results: 


FHS35  significantly  inhibited  a2Bl/a361  integrins-mediated  HCC38  triple  negative  tTNI  breast  cancer 
cells 

Enhanced  migration  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  malignant  tumor  cell  phenotypes. 
Migration  of  breast  cancer  cells  into  surrounding  connective  tissue  architecture  is  the  important  process 
for  establishing  metastasis.  Type  I  collagen  is  a  major  component  of  connective  tissues  and  migration 
toward  this  protein  is  implicated  to  be  a  key  step  for  invading  into  tissues.  Previous  studies  demonstrated 
that  tumor  migration  to  type  I  collagen  is  mediated  by  both  or  either  of  a2pi  and  a3pl  integrin  (1 1,  12). 
Since  HCC38  cells  express  both  a2  and  a3  integrin  subunits  evaluated  by  FACS  analysis  (not  shown),  we 
tested  inhibitory  antibodies  against  these  subunits  for  tliek  abilities  to  inhibit  HCC38  cell  migration  to 
type  1  collagen.  Both  anti-a2  and  ?a3  integrin  subunits  antibodies  as  well  as  anti-pi  integrin  subunit 
antibody  almost  completely  inhibited  tumor  migration  (Figure  lA),  while  isotype  matched  control 
antibody  (MOPC-21)  did  not  affect  migration  of  tumor  cells  (Figure  lA).  These  results  indicate  that 
a2pi  and  a3pl  integrins  mediated  HCC38  migration  to  type  I  collagen. 

Under  these  experimental  conditions,  we  tested  FH535,  which  is  a  specific  inhibitor  for  wnt  signaling 
pathways,  for  its  ability  to  regulate  HCC38  migration  to  type  I  collagen.  In  addition  to  the  previous  studies 
demonstrating  that  FH535  selectively  inhibits  growth  of  colon  and  lung  cancer  cells,  our  results  indicated 
that  this  compound  was  a  significant  inhibitor  for  tumor  cell  migration  even  at  0.1  pM  (Figure  IB).  We 
also  tested  XAV939,  which  is  an  inhibitor  for  wnt  signaling  pathway  by  inhibiting  tankyrases  (8),  for  its 
ability  to  inhibit  cell  migration.  XAV939  significantly  inhibited  HCC38  cell  migration  to  type  I  collagen 
in  a  concentration-dependent  manner  (Figure  IB).  Under  these  experimental  conditions,  treatment  of 
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cells  with  FH535  or  XAV939  did  not  cause  cell  death  as  evaluated  by  trypan  blue  exclusion  assays  (not 
shown).  These  results  suggest  that  wnt  signaling  pathways  regulate  a2pi/a3pi  integrins-mediated  tumor 
migration. 

Previous  studies  demonstrated  that  tyrosine  kinase  pathways  stimulated  through  ligation  of  integrins  to 
their  specific  ligands  plays  a  key  role  in  facilitating  cell  migration  (13, 14).  In  order  to  test  whether  wnt 
signaling  pathways  were  involved  in  tyrosine  kinase  pathways  in  HCC38  cells,  cells  were  treated  with 
FH535  (1  pM)  or  XAV939  (0.1  pM)  on  type  1  collagen-coated  substrate  for  4  hours.  Total  cell  lysates 
were  separated  on  SDS-PAGE  and  transferred  on  Immobilon-P  membranes.  Blotting  with  anti- 
phosphotyrosine  (PY)  antibody  suggest  that  phosphorylation  of  at  least  two  proteins  (see  arrows  in  the 
Figure  2A)  was  inhibited  in  the  presence  of  FH535  orXAV939  compared  to  control  cells  (Figure  2A). 
Actin  was  used  as  a  loading  control  (Figure  2A).  One  of  the  prominent  proteins  migrated  at  68  kDa 
(Figure  2A).  Previous  studies  suggest  that  tyrosine  phosphorylation  of  Tyr"*of  paxillin  is  implicated  to 
play  a  role  in  tumor  migration  (15).  Blotting  with  anti-phosphopaxillin  (Try‘^*)  antibody  suggests  that  the 
phosphorylation  was  inhibited  by  treatment  with  both  FH535  and  XAV939  (Figure  2B).  However,  the 
amounts  of  paxillin  were  not  affected  by  these  treatments  (Figure  2B).  These  results  suggest  that  FH535 
and  XAV939  inhibited  a2pl/a3pl-integrin  mediated  migration  to  type  I  collagen  tlu'ough  regulating 
tyrosine  kinase  pathways  involving  phosphorylation  of  Tyr'’*  of  paxillin.  These  synthetic  compounds  did 
not  inhibit  cell  adhesion  to  type  1  collagen  (not  shown),  suggesting  that  initial  attachment  of  cells  mediated 
by  a2pi/a3pi-integrin  would  not  be  targets  of  FH535  and  XAV939.  Indeed,  treatment  of  cells  with  either 
FH535  or  XAV939  did  not  alter  phosphorylation  of  Tyr^^’  of  focal  adhesion  kinase  (FAK)  under  these 
experimental  conditions  (Figure  2C).  We  are  currently  evaluating  tyrosine  kinases  that  phosphorylate 
paxillin  and  characterizing  mechanisms  of  regulation  of  their  kinases  activities  by  wnt  signaling. 
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FH535  inhibited  integr in- independent  growth  of  HCC38  cells 

FH535  and  XAV939  have  been  demonstrated  to  inhibit  growtli  of  various  tumor  cells  including  colon, 
lung,  and  hepatocellular  carcinomas  (7,  8).  We  next  tested  the  ability  of  these  synthetic  compounds  for 
inhibiting  HCC38  cells  to  grow  in  tlu’ee  dimensional  (3D)  culture  as  described  in  Materials  and  Methods,, 
since  increased  growth  is  associated  with  tumor  progression  and  invasion  (16, 17).  While  FH535  partially 
but  significantly  inhibited  tumor  gro\vth,  XAV939  failed  to  do  so  (Figure  3A),  implicating  overlapping 
but  distinct  roles  of  wnt  signaling  pathways  for  regulating  migration  and  growth.  XAV939  did  not  inhibit 
tumor  growth  even  at  a  concentration  of  10  pM  (not  shown).  FH535  inhibited  groAVth  of  HCC38  in  a 
concentration-dependent  manner  and  significant  inhibition  was  observed  at  20  and  2  pM  under  our 
experimental  conditions  (Figure  3B),  consistent  with  the  previous  studies  (7).  Furthermore,  our  data 
showed  that  a  synthetic  MMP  inhibitor,  GM6001,  also  partially  but  significantly  inhibited  tumor  growth 
(Figure  3B).  The  combination  of  treatment  ofHCC38  cells  with  FH535  did  not  enhance  the  growth 
inhibitory  activity  by  GM6001  (not  shown),  suggesting  cataljfic  activity  of  MMPs  would  be  involved  in 
3D  tumor  growth  whieh  is  mediated  by  wnt  signaling  pathways. 

FH535  inhibited  MMP -2  and  MMP-9  produetion  from  HCC38  cells. 

We,  then,  hypothesized  that  the  wnt  signaling  pathway  facilitated  tumor  growth  by  regulating  expression 
of  MMPs.  There  is  substantial  evidence  demonstrating  MMP-1,  MMP-2,  and  MMP-9  plays  a  key  role  in 
various  tumor  invasion  and  metastasis  sueh  as  breast  cancer  (18).  We  first  evaluated  production  of  these 
MMPs  in  serum-fi’ee  conditioned  media  by  Luminex  as  described  in  Materials  and  Methods.  Although 
TNBC  cells  (HCC1937,  HCC1806,  HCC38,  and  MDA-MB-231)  produced  at  least  one  MMP  in  the 
conditioned  media,  non-TNBC  cells  (SK-Br3,  HCC1419,  and  HCC2218)  did  not  produce  MMP-1,  MMP- 
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2,  or  MMP-9  under  our  experimental  conditions  (Table  1).  In  order  to  ask  the  question  whetlier  wnt 
signaling  pathway  was  involved  in  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  production  fi'om  HCC38  cells,  cells  were  cultured 
in  the  presence  of  FH535,  XAV939  in  serum-free  media  overnight  and  the  conditioned  media  were 
analyzed  for  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  productions  by  both  gelatin  zymography  (Figure  4A)  and  a  multiple 
assay  system  (Luminex,  xMAP  teclmology)  (Figures  4B,  4C,  and  4D).  When  cells  were  treated  with 
FH535,  the  production  of  both  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  was  almost  completely  suppressed  evaluated  on 
gelatin-zymography,  while  XAV939  did  not  affect  these  geiatinase  productions  (Figure  4A).  These 
results  were  further  confirmed  by  the  Luminex  assay  systems.  FH535  treatment  significantly  inhibited  the 
production  of  MMP-2  (Figure  4B)  and  MMP-9  (Figure  4C).  MMP-1  production  was  not  observed  in 
control  cells  or  inhibitor  treated  cells  (Figure  4D).  Importantly,  XAV939  did  not  inhibit  productions  of 
MMP-2  and  MMP-9  from  HCC38  cells  (Figures  4A,  4B,  4C),  indicating  specific  signaling  pathways 
sensitive  to  treatment  with  FH535  would  play  a  key  role  in  the  production  of  these  gelatinases. 

We  then  tested  whether  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  were  downstream  targets  of  FH535  treatment  by  reverse 
transcriptase  (RT)-PCR  analysis.  When  cells  were  treated  with  FH535  at  a  concentration  of  lOpM,  the 
expression  of  mRNA  for  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  were  greatly  inhibited  (Figure  5),  suggesting  that  FFI535 
regulates  the  production  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  by  inhibiting  transcription  of  these  genes.  It  is,  however, 
the  inhibition  of  MMP-2mRNA  by  FH535  was  partial  (Figure  5),  while  the  MMP-2  protein  production 
was  almost  completely  inhibited  (Figure  4B).  These  results  may  implicate  additional  functions  of  FH535 
for  regulating  intracellular  trafficking  of  MMP-2  in  breast  cancer  cells.  Previous  studies  showed  that 
treatment  of  colon  cancer  cells  (HCTl  16)  with  FFI535  cells  inhibited  the  transcription  of  TCF-4  (7),  and 
this  notion  was  also  partially  supported  in  HCC38  cells  by  demonstrating  a  decreased  expression  of  TCF-4 
in  cells  treated  with  FH535  (Figure  5). 
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Discussion 


There  is  increasing  evidence  demonstrating  that  wnt  signaling  pathways  play  key  roles  not  only  in  the 
physiological  but  also  in  the  disease  pi  ocesses  (19).  In  the  normal  breast,  expressions  of  wnt-signal 
components  are  tightly  regulated,  dictating  its  role  in  balancing  stem  cell-renewal,  maintenance,  and 
differentiation  during  embryonic  and  postnatal  development  (19).  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
dysregulation  of  the  expressions  and  biological  activities  of  wnt-  signaling  components  would  be  one  of 
the  key  steps  in  the  progression  of  breast  cancer.  Recent  studies  suggest  the  aberrant  activation  of  wnt/b- 
catenin  pathway  in  triple-negative  (TN)  breast  cancer  phenotype  (6).  In  this  study,  we  demonstrated  that 
Wilt  signaling  is  a  key  pathway  for  facilitating  both  integrin-mediated  migration  and  -independent  growth 
and  gelatinase  productions.  Our  results  not  only  suggest  the  importance  of  wnt-signaling  in  breast  cancer 
progression  but  also  provide  additional  insights  of  targeting  this  signaling  pathway  for  the  therapy  of 
breast  cancer  including  TN  phenotype. 

In  this  study,  we  characterized  mechanisms  of  migration  and  growth  ofHCC38  cells  as  a  model  system  of 
TN  phenotype  breast  cancer  cells.  FACS  analyses  suggest  that  all  TN  ceil  lines  used  in  this  study  (HCC38, 
HCC1806,  HCC1937,  MDA-MB-231)  were  CD44'^CD24'^°''ESA'^  phenotype  (lida  et  al.,  manuscript  in 
preparation),  which  is  originally  identified  as  a  phenotype  of  breast  cancer  initiating  cells  (20,  21).  Using 
these  systems,  we  demonstrated  that  both  FH535  and  XAV939  significantly  inhibited  a2pl/a3pl-integrin 
mediated  tumor  migration,  suggesting  that  these  would  regulate  overlapping  path  way  (s)  that  promote 
a2pl/a3pi  integrin-mediated  signaling  pathways  important  for  cell  migration.  Indeed,  our  results 
demonstrated  that  both  FH535  and  XAV939  inhibited  phosphorylation  of  Tyr^**  of  paxillin  without 
affecting  phosphorylation  of  Tyr^^^  of  FAK.  These  results  suggest  that  wnt  pathway  would  regulate 
downstream  signaling  of  integrin  ligation  for  facilitating  tumor  migration.  Previous  studies  suggest  that 
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phosphorylations  of  Tyr^*  and  Tyr"*ofpaxillin  occur  upon  cell  adhesion  to  extracellular  matrix  (ECM) 
(22),  and  FAK  (23),  Src  kinase  families  (24),  and  c-Abl  (25)mediate  these  phosphorylations.  We  are 
further  characterizing  mechanisms  of  wnt  signaling-mediated  tumor  inigration  by  identifying  tyrosine 
kinases(s)  regulated  by  FH535  and  XAV939  in  TN  breast  cancer  cells. 

The  processes  of  three  dimensional  (3D)  tumor  growth  have  been  characterized  as  anchorage-independent 
growth  and  one  of  the  malignant  phenotypes  of  cancer  cells  (16, 17).  Handell  et  al.  reported  that  FH535 
inhibited  tumor  gro\vth  but  not  normal  fibroblasts  in  a  conventional  two  dimensional  culture  systems  (7). 
Consisting  with  this  notion,  our  results  also  support  that  FH535  inhibited  growth  of  TN  breast  cancer  cells 
in  3D  conditions,  suggesting  that  the  inhibition  of  wnt  signaling  pathway  would  be  a  beneficial  approach 
for  breast  cancer  therapy.  Although  previous  studies  demonstrated  that  XAV939  inhibited  tumor  growth 
(8),  we  could  not  observe  growth  inhibitory  activity  under  our  experimental  conditions.  Although  the 
reason  of  this  discrepancy  is  not  clear  at  present,  it  is  possible  that  XAV939  may  affect  tumor  growth  in  a 
cell  type-dependent  manner.  We  demonstrated  that  a  synthetic  inhibitor,  GM6001,  significantly  inhibited 
tumor  growth  under  our  experimental  conditions.  Although  the  details  of  the  mechanisms  involving  the 
catalytic  activities  of  MMPs  in  facilitating  tumor  growth  is  unclear  at  present,  it  is  possible  that  growth 
factors  which  could  be  activated  by  MMPs  may  play  a  role  in  the  growth  systems.  Previous  studies 
suggest  that  MMPs  can  directly  regulate  growth  factor  activities.  For  example,  MMP-2,  MMP-9,  and 
MMP-14  have  been  demonstrated  to  proteolytically  cleave  pro-form  of  TGF-p  to  convert  to  its  active  form 
(26,  27).  MMP-9  and  MMP-1 1  could  release  IGF  proteins  from  thek  growth- inhibitory  binding  proteins 
(IGFBPs),  which  in  turn  stimulates  tumor  growth  (28,  29).  Moreover,  MMPs  could  regulate  tumor  cell 
proliferation  by  altering  pericellular  matrix  assembly  which  releases  ECM-bound  groMh  factors 
stimulates  as  well  as  integrin-mediated  growth  (30-32)  .  Thus,  it  is  of  importance  to  identify  growth 
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factors  that  promote  3D  tumor  growth  for  further  understanding  the  mechanism  of  tumor  growth  at  the 
microenvironments. 

Production  and  activation  ofMMP-2  and  MMP-9  have  been  characterized  as  key  processes  in  both 
physiological  and  pathological  processes  (33).  In  breast  cancer  progression,  there  is  substantial  evidence 
demonstrating  MMP-1,  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  promotes  tumor  invasion  and  metastasis  (34-37).  It  is  of 
interest  that  all  TN  cell  lines  used  in  this  study  produced  MMP-1,  MMP-2,  or  MMP-9,  while  the  non-TN 
cell  lines  failed  to  produce  these  matrix  degrading  enzymes.  The  productions  of  MMP-1,  MMP-2,  and 
MMP-9  from  either  TN  or  non-TN  breast  cancer  cells  was  not  altered  with  soluble  giwvth  factors 
including  TGF-p,  EGF  or  IGF-1  (not  shown),  which  have  been  implicated  to  play  a  role  in  promoting 
tumor  invasion  (38-40).  In  TN  breast  cancer  eells,  our  results  using  FH535  provide  an  insight  for 
controlling  the  production  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9.  On  the  other  hand,  XAV939  did  not  affect  the 
production  of  these  gelatinases,  implicating  specific  pathways  sensitive  to  FH535  but  notXAV939  would 
play  a  key  role  in  the  processes  of  the  productions.  Recent  studies  showed  that  the  inhibition  of  p-catenin 
by  specific  siRNA  inhibited  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  productions  in  colon  cancer  cells,  inflamed  tissue,  and 
mesenchymal  stem  cells  (41-43),  however,  the  role  for  wnt  signaling  pathway  in  producing  these 
gelatinase  from  breast  cancer  cells  is  not  clear.  In  this  regard,  our  results  provide  evidence  of  a  pivotal  role 
of  TCF/p-catenin  pathway  in  the  production  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  from  TN  breast  cancer  cells.  Previous 
studies  suggest  that  FH535  antagonizes  both  peroxisome-proliferator  activator  receptor  (PPAR)  y  and 
5,  while  the  structurally  related  compound,  GW9662,  antagonizes  only  PPARy  (7).  We  observed  that 
GW9662  failed  to  inhibit  productions  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  from  TN  breast  cancer  cells  evaluated  by 
gelatin/zymography  and  Luminex  studies  (lida  et  al.,  manuscript  in  preparation),  implicating  PPAR6  may 
play  a  key  role  in  the  productions  of  these  gelatinases  fr'om  TN  breast  cancer  cells.  Consistent  with  this 
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notion,  previous  studies  implicate  role  for  PPARs  in  productions  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  (44, 45).  In  tliis 
regard,  we  are  currently  characterizing  mechanisms  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  production  fi'om  TN  breast 
cancer  cells  involving  biological  functions  ofPPAR8  in  the  process. 

Taken  together,  these  results  suggest  that  inhibition  of  wnt  signaling  with  FH535  inhibited  migration, 
gro\vth  and  gelatinase  productions.  Given  the  fact  that  the  enhanced  motility,  growth,  and  invasion  were 
key  steps  for  establishing  metastasis,  our  results  not  only  support  the  notion  of  importance  of  wnt 
signaling  pathways  in  regulating  these  processes  but  also  provide  a  novel  therapeutic  strategies  for 
patients  diagnosed  as  a  TN  phenotype  (46). 
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Figure  legends: 

Figure  1:  Both  FH535  and  XAV939  inhibited  migration  ofHCC38  cells  to  type  I  collagen. 

(A)  Cells  were  harvested,  washed,  and  resuspended  in  RPMI-serum  free  media  at  a  concentration  of  5  x 
10^  cells/ml.  Type  I  collagen  was  used  as  a  chemoattractant  at  a  concentration  of  3  pg/ml.  Antibodies 
(5pg/ml)  were  added  in  both  cell  suspension  and  type  I  collagen  solution  and  incubated  for  4  hours  at 
37°C.  Migrated  cells  were  manually  counted  and  expressed  as  mean  +/-  S.D.  Experiments  were 
repeated  three  times.  Statistical  significance  was  calculated  by  Student’s  two-tailed  t-test  (paired). 

(B)  Cells  were  prepared  as  described  above.  FH535  (0.01-lpM)  and  XAV939  (0.001  to  0.1  pM)  were 
added  in  both  cell  suspension  and  type  I  collagen  solution  and  incubated  for  4  hours  at  37“C.  Migrated 
cells  were  manually  counted  and  expressed  as  mean  +/-  S.D.  Experiments  were  repeated  three  times. 
Statistical  significance  was  calculated  by  Student's  two-tailed  ^test  (paired). 

Figure  2:  Effect  of  FF1535  and  XAV939  on  the  tyrosine  phosphorylation  pathways  in  HCC38  cells  on  type 

(A)  Cells  were  harvested  and  cultured  on  substrate  coated  with  type  I  collagen  for  4  hours  in  the  presence 
or  absence  of  FH535  (1  pM)  or  XAV939  (0.1  pM),  Cells  were  lysed  and  the  same  amount  of  proteins 
was  separated  on  SDS-PAGE  followed  by  transferred  onto  Immobilon-P  membranes.  Membranes 
were  blotted  with  anti-phosphotyrosine  antibody  (PY)  followed  by  anti-actin  (actin)  antibody. 
Molecular  weights  (kDa)  were  shown  in  the  left  column. 

(B)  The  same  cell  lystes  were  separated  and  transferred  as  described  above.  Membranes  were  blotted  with 
anti-phosphopaxillin  (Tyr*'*)  antibody,  anti-paxillin  antibody  followed  by  anti-actin  antibody. 
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(C)  The  same  cell  lystes  were  separated  and  transferred  as  described  above.  Membranes  were  blotted  with 
anti-phosphoFAK  (Tyr^^^)  antibody,  anti-actin  antibody  followed  by  anti-actin  antibody. 

Figure  3:  Effect  of  FH535  and  XAV939  on  the  growth  of  HCC38  cells. 

(A)  Cells  were  harvested  and  resuspended  in  RPMIl  640-1 0%FBS  at  a  concentration  of  10^  cells/ml.  An 
aliquot  (100  pi)  of  cell  suspension  was  incubated  with  FH535  (20  pM)  or  XAV939  (2  pM)  for  24 
hours.  Cell  growth  was  measured  as  an  Absorbance  at  450  nm  of  WST-1  as  described  in 
manufacture's  instruction  and  expressed  as  mean  +/-  S.D.  Experiments  were  repeated  three  times. 
Statistical  significance  was  calculated  by  Student's  two-tailed  /-test  (paired). 

(B)  Cells  were  prepared  as  described  above  and  incubated  in  the  presence  of  FH535  or  GM6001  for  24 
hours.  Ceil  growth  was  measured  and  showed  as  decribed  above.  Experiments  were  repeated  three 
times.  Statistical  significance  was  calculated  by  Student's  two-tailed  /-test  (paired). 

Figure  4:  FH535  but  not  XAV939  inhibited  production  of  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  from  HCC38  cells. 

(A)  Cells  (7  X  lO^cellsAvell)  were  cultured  overnight  in  RPMI-1640-10%FBS,  washed,  and  replaced 
with  serum-fi  ee  RPMI1640  media  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  inhibitors  overnight.  The  conditioned 
media  were  analyzed  on  gelatin/zymography.  The  concentrations  of  inhibitors  were  FH535  at  20  pM  and 
XAV939  at  2  pM.  The  localization  ofpro-MMP-9,  pro  (p),  intermediate  (i),  and  active  (a)  forms  of  MMP- 
2  were  shown  in  the  left  column  using  serum  free  conditioned  media  prepared  fiom  ConA-stimulated 
HT1080  cells. 

The  same  serum  fi'ee  conditioned  media  were  analyzed  for  the  production  of  MMP-2  (B),  MMP-9  (C), 
and  MMP-1  (D)  by  Luminex.  Statistical  significance  was  calculated  by  Student's  two-tailed  /-test  (paired). 
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Figure  5:  Both  MMP-2  and  MMP-9  were  downstream  targets  of  FH535. 

Cells  (7  X  10^  cells/well)  were  cultured  overnight  in  RPMI-I640-10%FBS,  washed,  and  replaced  with 
serum-free  RPMI1640  media  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  inhibitors  overnight  as  described  in  the  figure 
legend  of  Figure  4.  Total  RNA  was  extracted  and  the  same  amount  of  RNA  was  transcribed  to  DNA  using 
random  hexamer.  The  DNA  was  used  as  a  template  for  PCR  analysis  for  MMP-2,  MMP-9,  and  Tcf-4. 
GAPDH  was  used  as  a  control. 
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Table  1 :  Secretion  of  MMP-I ,  Ml\/lP-2,  and  MMP-9  from  various  breast  cancer  cell  lines 


b 

pg/ml  (Mean  +/-  S.D.) 


a 


Cell  lines 

MMP-1 

MMP-2 

MMP-9 

SK-Br3 

<  10.7 

<95.3 

<60.4 

HCC1419 

<10.7 

<  95.3 

<60.4 

HCC2218 

<  10.7 

<95.3 

<60.4 

HCC1937 

<  10.7 

<95.3 

310+/- 5 

HCC1806 

10360+/- 443 

<95.3 

<60.4 

HCC38 

<  10.7 

600  +/-  28 

833  +/-  71 

MDA-MB-231 

2937  +/-  22 

<95.3 

<60.4 

3Serum  free  conditioned  media  was  prepared  from  each  of  confluent  cell  culture. 
‘’Production  of  MMPs  were  measured  by  Luminex  as  described  in  the  Materials  and 
Methods. 
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Prestigious  Journal  to  Publish  Collaborative  Breast  Cancer  Research 

A  landmark  paper  on  breast  cancer  from  National  Cancer  Institute/The  Cancer 
Genome  Atlas  project,  which  includes  scientists  from  the  Clinical  Breast  Care  Project 
(CBCP),  was  recently  published  in  the  highly  regarded  journal  Nature. 

The  paper,  "Comprehensive  Molecular  Portraits  of  Human  Breast  Tumors,"  is  the 
culmination  of  three  years  of  work  of  a  consortium  of  more  than  25  institutions 
including  the  Windber  Research  Institute  and  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical 
Center  in  Bethesda,  Md.  The  consortium  collected,  sequenced  and  analyzed  data 
from  approximately  400  breast  cancer  cases. 

“It's  been  a  very  exciting  collaboration  for  us,"  said  Richard  Mural,  Ph.D.,  chief 
scientific  officer  with  the  Windber  Research  Institute  in  Windber,  Pa.  "We’ve  felt 
very  honored  to  be  a  part  of  this  collaboration." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Army  Colonel  Craig  Shriver,  M.D.,  the  CBCP's  goal  is  to 
decrease  morbidity  and  mortality  of  breast  cancer  among  American  women.  The 
multidisciplinary  project  is  unique  in  incorporating  advances  in  risk  reduction, 
biomedical  informatics,  tissue  banking  and  translational  research. 

Because  of  Shriver’s  vision  and  foresight.  Mural  said,  the  team  was  able  to  produce 
the  quality  of  samples  that  have  now  become  the  standard.  As  chief  scientific  officer. 
Mural  oversees  the  laboratory  work  of  35  researchers  on  the  team.  His  experience 
working  on  human  genomic  projects  at  corporations  such  as  Celera  Genomics  made 
him  ideal  for  leading  the  effort,  which  began  when  he  joined  the  Windber  team  in 
2005. 

"I  think  the  paper  will  be  a  watershed  in  breast  cancer  research,"  Mural  said. 
Publication  in  the  prestigious  journal  will  lead  to  citations,  media  attention  and 
other  breast  cancer  work.  He  believes  this  publication  will  set  off  a  "large  collection 
of  these  kinds  of  papers  in  the  future." 

The  Windber  Institute,  recognized  as  one  of  the  world’s  leading  genetic  research 
laboratories,  is  responsible  for  maintaining  an  approximately  45,000-sample  tissue 
repository,  performing  analysis  and  providing  the  bioinformatic  structure  for  all  of 
the  clinical  and  laboratory  data  of  5,200  volunteer  patients. 

The  CBCP  team,  which  has  been  working  together  since  2000,  has  participating  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health's  Cancer  Genome  Atlas,  a  project  that  charts  the 
genomic  changes  involved  in  more  than  20  types  of  cancer. 


